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RALPH  WALDO   EMERSON 379 


PREFACE 

This  volume  consists  of  personals  and  obiter  dicta 
which  Sanborn  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  his  feature 
articles  and  book  reviews  in  the  Springfield  Republican 
under  such  headings  as  "From  Cambridge  and  Concord,"  "Our 
V/eekly  Boston  Letter"  or  "Our  Boston  Literary  Letter"  — 
and  also  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  in  the  popular 
department  known  as  "The  Breakfast  Table."  Apart  from 
charming  letters  such  as  those  which  I  have  edited  in  my 
Young  Reporter  of  Concord,  it  represents  his  most  direct 
commxinication  with  admirers,  many  of  whom  subscribed  to 
The  Republican  primarily  to  enjoy  his  weekly  judgments 
on  literary  men,  the  giajits  of  the  Transcendental  era, 
John  Brown  and  the  Civil  War,  notable  Harvard  graduates, 
and  the  activities  of  literairy  centers  like  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge and  Concord.   The  reader  will  be  quick  to  note 
that  Sainborn  memoralized  people  and  events  by  anecdotes 
and  rich  personal  recollections.   He  resembled  Benjamin 
Franklin,  for  whom  he  had  been  named,  by  making  interest- 
ing almost  everything  that  his  pencil  or  typewriter  de- 
scribed. At  times  he  was  almost  photographic. 

The  problem  of  transcribing  from  inadequate  blow-ups 
of  positive  microfilm  based  on  yellov;ing  and  disintegrating 
newspapers  will  account  for  some  imperfections  in  format. 
A  few  misspellings  must  be  attributed  to  the  compositors 
and  proofreaders  of  Sanborn's  day,  whom  my  dedicated  typ- 
ist conscientiously  followed.   Others  eluded  my  own  care- 
ful checking.   I  hope  the  volume  will,  nonetheless,  offer 
fresh  views  of  Sanborn's  active  mind  and  engaiging  heart, 
underscoring  his  genius  for  capturing  the  "contemporary 
dimension"  of  his  world.   In  the  fifty-page  index  I  have 
provided  access  to  his  major  themes,  his  critical  specula- 
tions and  his  remarkable  familiarity  with  his  literary 
idols — especially  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Longfellow 
and  Alcott. 

I  ajn  grateful  for  innumerable  courtesies  over  a  period 
of  five  years  to  the  staff  of  the  City  Library  on  State 
Street  in  Springfield,  where  Sajiborn  served  a  long  jour- 
nalistic apprenticeship. 

Summer,  1981.  K.  W.  C. 
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(1)  Jan.  2,  1869.    HARPER'S  FERRY  AND  ITS  HEROES 
--KNOWN  SURVIVORS- -NEW  ATTITUDES. 

In  one  of  his  interviews  with  the  late  Major  Stearns, 
while  recruiting  colored  soldiers  for  the  Union  army,  Sec- 
retary Stanton  declared  that  he  meant  to  turn  the  govern- 
ment buildings  and  property  at  Harper'  s  Ferry  into  a 
military  school  for  the  instruction  of  colored  officers, 
whom  he  expected  to  see  commanding  in  the  colored  regi- 
ments.   Something  like  this  is  to  be  done,  for  on  the  15th 
ult. ,  Andrew  Johnson  approved  a  bill  by  which  a  portion  of 
the  Harper's  Ferry  buildings,  including  the  famous  engine 
house  so  heroically  defended  by  John  Brown  against  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  the  United  States  marines,  are  presented  as  a 
free  gift  to  the  Storer  college,  an  institution  expressly  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  colored  men.    What  a  comment 
is  this  on  the  change  of  opinion  that  has  taken  place  in  nine 
years!    Mr.  Hinton,  who  states  this  in  the  Worcester  Spy, 
adds  that  of  the  originally  known  John  Brown  party  but  two 
are  living--Owen  Brown,  who  resides  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Osborne  P.  Anderson,  a  colored  man,  living  in 
Canada.    John  Brown,  Jr.,  Realf,  Luke  Parsons,  Gill  and 
others  associated  with  it,  directly  and  indirectly,  each  won 
some  distinction  during  the  war,  and  are  now  living. 
Charles  P.  Tidd,  one  of  those  who  escaped,  died  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Roanoke  Island,  sergeant  in  a  New  York  regiment. 
Barclay  Coppie,  then  a  lieutenant  in  a  Kansas  regiment, 
was  killed  at  Platte  Bridge,  Mo.,  through  the  destruction 
of  a  railroad  train  by  guerrillas  .    Francis  J.  Merriam,  a 
grandson  of  Francis  Jackson  of  Boston,  who  made  the  last 
contribution  of  money  to  the  treasury  of  Captain  Brown,  and 
was  one  of  those  that  escaped  from  Harper'  s  Ferry  to 
Canada,  died  in  the  war  also.    Several  of  those  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  fit  out  the  party,  without  joining  it,  are 
dead  too,  --among  them  Theodore  Parker  and  George  L. 
Stearns,  who  alone  gave  a  large  part  of  the  money  raised 
for  Captain  Brown,  and  who  lived  long  enough,  which 
neither  Brown  nor  Parker  did,  to  see  the  assured  success 
of  the  cause  for  which  they  died. 
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me  a  kingdom  is,  "  then  he  read  Henry  Kirke  White'  s  verses 
to  the  Rosemary,  "Sweet-scented  flower,"  etc.    He  then  de- 
voted an  hour  to  Ben  Jonson,  reading  a  few  of  the  songs  and 
selections  from  the  plays,  which  he  strung  on  a  thread  of 
easy  talk  about  the  author,  partly  biographical  and  partly 
critical.    The  reading  was  closed  with  a  few  extracts  from 
Bacon,  and  some  talk  about  him,  in  which  Mr.  Emerson 
spoke  with  commendation  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple's  essay  on 
Bacon;  and  said  a  few  words  about  the  modern  claim  that 
Bacon  is  the  author  of  many  of  Shakspeare's  plays;  quoting 
from  Ben  Jonson  to  prove  that  he  was  not. 

(4)  Mar.  7,   1869.    EMERSON' S  BIOGRAPHICAL  PAPER 
AT  THE  WOMEN'  S  CLUB. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  read  last  Monday  night  to  the  wom- 
en's club,  a  biographical  paper,  arranged  from  diaries  and 
personal  recollections .    I  wondered  in  hearing  it,  whether 
it  was  intended  as  a  gentle  corrective,  or  gentler  satire  on 
the  extremely  liberal  religious  views  held  and  set  forth  by 
some  of  the  managing  ladies ,    Mr .  Emerson  is  too  courteous 
for  anything  but  the  most  impersonal  of  personality;  but  he 
selected  a  sketch  of  a  strong  mind,  and  a  profound  religious 
Calvinistic  belief  for  his  subject. 

(5)  Mar.  10,  1869.    EMERSON  RANKS  MILTON  BE- 
FORE SHAKESPEARE. 

In  one  of  his  late  readings  in  Boston  Mr.  Emerson  took 
Milton  for  his  text,  and  said  of  him  some  of  the  best  things 
that  anybody  has  ever  said.    He  repeated  what  he  said  in 
his  lecture  on  Milton  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  he 
"stands  foremost  of  all  men,  in  literary  history,  in  the 
power  to  inspire."    In  this  quality  Mr.  Emerson  ranks 
Milton  before  Shakspeare,  Pascal  or  Fenelon.    He  read 
much  from  his  prose  works,  especially  the  "Areopagitica,  "-- 
from  "Comus"  and  from  "Samson  Agonistes,"  though  he 
rather  avoided  "Paradise  Lost."   After  reading  the  Echo 
song  in  Comus ,  beginning 


(2)  Jan.  6,   1869.    EMERSON  TO  READ  IN  BOSTON  TO 
A  CLASS  OF  ONE  HUNDRED- -EDWARD  EVERETT  AND 
THE  HARVARD  PRESIDENCY. 

Mr.  Emerson's  readings  in  prose  and  verse,  from  his 
favorite  authors,  will  begin  sometime  in  the  present  month 
in  Boston.    The  class  of  a  hundred  to  which  he  is  to  read 
is  nearly  made  up.    They  will  meet  in  Chickering'  s  hall, 
whether  weekly  or  oftener  is  not  yet  stated,  and  those  who 
can  get  tickets  hereafter  may  esteem  themselves  fortu- 
nate. --Zion'  s  Herald  declares  that  its  nomination  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  for  the  presidency  of  Harvard  university 
is  meeting  with  a  hearty  response,  and  adds:    "He  is  the 
best  man  in  his  religious  position,  except  Dr.  Peabody, 
that  can  be  elected,  and  is  better  than  he  in  all  other  re- 
spects, being  younger  and  of  superior  abilities.    Perhaps, 
too,  if  there,  he  might  even  become  orthodox.    He  would 
be  the  wittiest  president  since  Kirkland,  although  Felton 
and  Quincy  were  not  lacking  in  that  gift." 

(3)  Feb.  24,   1869.    EMERSON  READING  IN  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Emerson's  readings  are  still  going  on  in  Boston.  He 
began  one  of  the  last  ones  with  the  old  poem,  "My  mind  to 


"Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph  that 

liv'  St  unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell, 
By  slow  Meander'  s  margent  green,  "  etc . , 

he  said  that  Tennyson  was  the  only  other  English  poet  who 
had  written  a  good  echo  song,  --meaning  the  "Bugle  Song" 
in  the  "Princess."    He  thought  "Comus"  the  noblest  praise 
of  chastity  ever  written  and  spoke  of  "Samson"  as  a  dra- 
matic presentation  of  Milton' s  own  experiences  .    Some  of 
his  audience  were  old  enough  to  remember  the  lecture  on 
Milton,  and  some  had  read  it  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, where  it  was  printed  in  July,   1838.    Probably  if  Mr. 
Emerson  were  to  reprint  it,  he  would  change  some  parts 
of  it,  but  much  of  it  could  not  be  bettered.    Of  Milton'  s 
prose  he  there  speaks  with  somewhat  less  praise  than  he 
would  now  award  it,  and  he  denounces  the  "Defence  of  the 
People  of  England"  as  unworthy  of  Milton,  whose  prose  he 
says,  "shows  all  the  rambles  and  resources  of  indignation. 
But  of  Milton  as  author  he  said,  --"Human  nature  in  these 
ages  is  indebted  to  him  for  its  best  portrait.    Lord  Bacon 
shrinks  and  falters  before  the  absolute  and  uncourtly  Puri- 
tan."   Pursuing  the  same  line  of  thought  he  says  that  the 
type  of  character  seen  in  Bacon' s  essays  is  "a  great  man 
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of  the  vulgar  sort,"  that  "the  man  of  Locke  is  virtuous 
without  enthusiasm,  and  intelligent  without  poetry;"  while 
Milton  showed  "Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely."    "Among 
so  many  contrivances  that  the  world  has  seen  to  make  holi- 
ness ugly,"  said  Mr.  Emerson  in  1838,  "in  Milton,  at 
least,  it  was  so  pure  a  flame,  that  the  foremost  impres- 
sion his  character  makes  is  that  of  elegance."    It  is  a  pity 
that  this,  and  the  other  critical  lectures  of  that  period,  -- 
on  Burke,  on  George  Fox,  on  Michael  Angelo,  etc.,  cannot 
be  published  with  Mr.  Emerson's  latest  emendations.  They 
would  make  a  volume  of  rare  excellence,  and  it  would  well 
employ  the  author's  time  to  edit  them. 

(6)  Apr.  7,   1869,    EMERSON  AT  HORTICULTURAL 
HALL--THE  PROBLEM  OF  REPORTING  HIM. 

Horticultural  Hall  (the  lower  room)  was  crowded  Sunday 
afternoon,  to  hear  Mr.  Emerson.    Three  was  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, and  every  seat  was  filled  before  that  time,  but 
some  unwonted  circumstance  detained  Mr .  Emerson  so 
that  it  was  twenty  minutes  past  the  time  when  he  walked 
down  the  aisle,  opened  his  manuscript,  looked  at  the  audi- 
ence with  what  may  be  called  his  astronomical  expression 
(not  star-gazing),  and  began  with  a  voice  which  had  the 
echo  in  it  of  silence  and  solitude .    It  sounded  as  if  he  had 
not  spoken  before  for  hours,  and  by  look  and  tone  only  he 
annihilated  the  petty  personalities  which  mutter  and  buzz 
in  most  of  our  hearts .    If  ever  man  had  the  stamp  of  what 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  distinction,  it  is  Mr.  Emerson,    He 
faces  an  audience,  and  by  his  aspect--the  "strong  con- 
straint" of  what  he  is --lifts  them  into  "an  ampler  ether, 
a  diviner  air."    He  began  with  stating  that  the  consent  of 
mankind,  the  forms  of  speech,  the  opinion  of  sages  indi- 
cated that  the  medium  in  all  things  was  safest  and  wisest- - 
that  measure  and  moderation  were  in  all  things  precious . 
He  said  that  whatever  was  best  was  universal;  quoted 
Kant'  s  rule,  "So  act  that  the  rule  by  which  you  act  may 
be  law  universal, "  and  said  that  whatever  was  good  for  Che 
bee  was  good  also  for  the  swarm.    He  spoke  of  the  unity 
and  continuity  of  forces  proved  by  physical  philosophers, 
and  then  claimed  this  measure  and  moderation,  this  uni- 
versality, this  unity,  for  religion.    What  had  not  these 
marks  was  temporary,    Behmen,  Boodh,  Fox,  Confucius, 
would  understand  each  other  sympathetically,  and  the 
world  was  already  made  so  small  by  the  electric  telegraph 
that  it  brought  all  the  nations  as  it  were  into  one  room;  and 
presently,  when  it  had  sujDerseded  writing,  and  every 
worthy  and  fervent  word  at  once  went  everywhere,  whoever 
claimed  admittance  for  miraculous  traditions,  would  find 
that  everybody  else  had  brought  so  much  of  the  same  kind, 
that  it  would  all  be  abandoned  by  common  consent.    He  il- 
lustrated by  "the  awful  hint  given  by  Daguerre  when  he 
shows  that  forever  and  everywhere,  each  deed  paints  its 
picture."    He  said  we  had  a  traditional  picture  of  Mahomet, 
an  imposter  and  a  sensualist;  but  his  followers  revered 
him  on  the  authority  of  another  set  of  traditions,  and  as  all 
were  before  printing  existed  we  might  as  well  correct  ours 
by  theirs  .    That  the  specialty  of  Christianity  was  that  it 
grew  and  throve  in  opposition  to  the  vices  of  mankind,  un- 
til the  masters  of  this  world  made  friends  with  it,  and 
mixed  their  own  evil  in  the  creed.    Mr.  Emerson  closed 
with  one  of  his  most  eloquent  statements  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  moral  law --the  victory  of  obedience,  the  triumph  of 
humility,  the  wealth  of  poverty. 
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I  have  always  thought  the  reports  of  Mr.  Emerson'  s  lec- 
tures most  unsatisfactory,  and  I  find  my  own  no  exception. 
The  truth  is,  in  listening  one  perceives  a  coherence  of 
thought  lying  back  of  the  isolated  statements --like  a  vast 
incir cling  dome  where  lamps  hang;  in  Mr,  Emerson'  s 
presence  one  feels  the  great  dim  curve  which  surrounds 
all- -but  afterwards  it  is  only  the  separate  glancing  lights 
one  recalls, 

(7)   Apr.  21,   1869.    EMERSON' S  READINGS  IN  THE 
BOSTON  AREA --IMPORTANCE   OF  HIS  POEMS. 

In  Mr.  Emerson'  s  late  course  of  readings  at  Boston 
there  was  one  omission  which  could  not  but  be  noticed,  — 
he  read  none  of  his  own  verses,  though  these  are  among 
the  most  lasting  that  the  age  has  produced.    A  few  weeks 
since  he  was  invited  to  read  before  a  parlor  audience  in 
Boston,  such  of  his  own  poems  as  he  might  select,  and  the 
occasion  was  memorable  to  those  who  were  present.    He 
read  from  his  last  volume  of  poems,  "The  Rommany  Girl," 
"Voluntaries"  and  a  few  others,  --from  the  early  volume 
he  read  the  "Ode  to  Beauty,"  which  will  outlive  all  the  rest, 
perhaps  .    It  was  first  printed  in  the  "Dial"  for  October, 
1843,  but  has  received  several  corrections  since  then. 
The  opening  lines ,  for  example ,  which  now  stand  thus , 

"Who  gave  thee,  O  Beauty! 
The  keys  of  this  breast; 
Too  credulous  lover 
Of  blest  and  unblest?" 

had  in  the  Dial  this  ending, 

"To  thee  who  betrayed  me 
To  be  ruined  or  blest?" 

and  that  exquisite  passage:-- 

"Love  drinks  at  thy  fountain 
False  waters  of  thirst; 
Thou  intimate  stranger; 
Thou  latest  and  first!" 

began  in  the  Dial, 

"Love  drinks  at  thy  banquet 
Remediless  thirst." 

But  the  essence  and  beauty  of  the  poem  remain  unchanged, 
and  most  of  the  lines,  too,  as  in  this  passage:-- 

"1  hear  the  lofty  paeans 

Of  the  masters  of  the  shell. 

Who  heard  the  starry  music 

And  recount  the  numbers  well; 

Olympian  bards  who  sung 

Divine  Ideas  below , 

Which  always  find  us  young, 

And  always  keep  us  so," 

In  course  of  his  reading  Mr .  Emerson  gave  portions  of 
his  "Boston,"  a  poem  not  yet  printed,  celebrating  the  city 
of  his  birth  and  love .    It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  invited 
to  repeat  in  public  these  readings  from  his  own  books .    He 
is  also  urged  to  give  readings  from  Shaksj)eare  next  winter , 
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(8)   Apr.  28, 


1869.    THE  SECOND  PART  OF  LITTLE 


WOMEN--A  SKETCH  OF  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT'  S  ARTIS- 
TIC DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  second  part  of  her  Little  Women  Miss  Alcott  pro- 
longs the  story  of  the  four  sisters  until  three  of  them  are 
married  and  one  has  passed  away  from  earth;  and  it  is  told 
with  so  much  natural  vivacity  and  pathos  that  it  lacks  none 
of  the  interest  of  the  preceding  volume,  and  will  be  quite 
as  heartily  welcomed.    It  is  very  plain  that  these  sketches 
are  drawn  from  the  life,  and  are  to  some  extent  autobio- 
graphical; some  of  the  literary  experiences  of  "Jo"  being 
identical  with  those  of  Miss  Alcott  herself,  who  began 
authorship  very  early,  and  has  continued  in  that  career 
with  more  than  the  accustomed  helps  and  hindrances.    Her 
first  book--"Flower  Fables"--was  published  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  she  was  scarcely  out  of  her  teens,  in 
which  she  wrote  it.    It  met  with  slight  success,  and  did  not 
deserve  much,  but  it  gave  promise  of  something  better  to 
come.    Afterwards  she  wrote  for  money  in  the  "story 
newspapers,"  with  more  or  less  talent,  some  profit,  but 
little  fame.    Six  years  ago  she  wrote  her  "Hospital 
Sketches,"  which  had  a  great  success,  in  the  newspapers, 
and  when  collected  by  James  Redpath  in  a  little  volume, 
from  the  columns  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  which  they 
were  written,  had  a  wide  circulation.    They  were  made  up 
from  letters  written  home  by  Miss  Alcott  from  the  Wash- 
ington hospital  where  she  served  as  a  nurse  in  1862-3, 
until  a  fever,  which  nearly  proved  fatal,  ended  her  nurs- 
ing and  gave  others  the  duty  of  nursing  her.    Recovering 
slowly  from  this  illness,  she  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Atlantic  for  awhile,  and  then  published  her  novel,  "Moods," 
which  was  written  before  the  war,  and,  when  printed,  and 
criticized,  (as  it  was,  with  severity, )  no  longer  repre- 
sented the  thought  of  the  writer,  who  had  advanced  to  other 
views  and  experiences  of  life.    It  was  reprinted  in  England 
after  Miss  Alcott' s  visit  there,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
where  it  also  got  its  due  share  of  censure.    This  whole  ad- 
venture is  touched  upon  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  volume 
before  us,  at  the  end  of  which  Jo  says  of  the  criticism,  -- 
"r  ve  got  the  joke  on  my  side,  after  all;  for  the  parts  that 
were  taken  straight  out  of  real  life  are  denounced  as  im- 
possible and  absurd,  and  the  scenes  that  1  made  up  out  of 
my  own  silly  head  are  pronounced  'charmingly  natural, 
tender,  and  true.'  "    Since  her  European  journey  Miss  Al- 
cott has  been  as  industrious  with  her  pen  as  her  health 
would  permit,  and  has  written  and  printed  a  great  deal. 
She  abounds  in  resources  and  in  material,  and  now  that  her 
books  have  fairly  taken  hold  of  the  popular  heart  and  fancy, 
she  will  find  her  talents  and  her  industry  in  demand.    She 
is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  are  not  sf)oiled  by  being  in 
fashion;  she  will  now  write  better  than  ever,  under  the 
gentle  stimulus  of  appreciation,  and  the  public  will  be  the 
gainer  by  its  own  applause . 

(9)    May  27,   1869.    EMERSON  AT  THE  WOMAN  SUF- 
FRAGE ANNIVERSARY,  MAY  25-26. 

Mr.  Emerson  followed  Mr.  Phillips.    He  regarded  this 
movement  by  no  means  a  whim,  but  an  organic  impulse 
generated  in  the  progress  of  civilization.   Woman's  re- 
ligious character  had  been  alluded  to  .    Every  man,  how- 
ever bad  and  coarse  in  himself,  likes  to  have  his  wife 
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possess  piety.    We  regard  the  fine  woman  of  our  day  as 
our  own  invention;  but  he  thought  that  woman  in  all  ages 
had  held  relatively  the  same  influence  on  human  society 
as  at  present,  and  occupied  a  similar  commanding  posi- 
tion.   The  elevation  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  be  an  object  of  worship,  had  undoubtedly  an 
ameliorating  influence  upon  the  barbarism  of  the  middle 
ages .    He  looked  upon  the  claim  of  woman  to  the  ballot  as 
one  sure  to  be  eventually  granted,  and  in  that  case  he 
anticipated  a  great  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
elections--voting  would  be  clean,  honest  and  polite,  and 
instead  of  being  conducted  in  taverns  and  corner  groceries, 
palaces  should  be  erected  for  the  purpose . 

(10)  June  23,   1869.    THOREAU'S  LOVE  OF  MUSIC-- 
HIS  FAVORITE  SONGS. 

The  musical  tastes  and  Likings  of  Henry  Thoreau  are 
not  often  noticed  by  those  who  speak  of  him,  but  he  was  a 
great  lover  of  certain  forms  of  music,  and,  as  a  friend 
said  of  him,  "any  one  who  ever  heard  him  sing  'Tom  Bow- 
lin'  will  agree  that  in  tune  and  in  tone  he  answered  and 
went  far  beyond  expectation.    His  favorite  songs  were 
Mrs.  Hemans's  'Pilgrim  Fathers,'  Moore's  'Evening 
Bells'  and  'Canadian  Boat  Song, '  and  Wolfe's  'Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore, '  precisely  the  most  tender  and  popular 
songs;  and  O,  how  sweetly  he  played  upon  his  flute.    Not 
unfrequently  he  sang  that  brave  catch  of  Izaak  Walton'  s  — 

'In  the  morning  when  we  rise 
Take  a  cup  to  wash  our  eyes . '  " 

(11)  May  7,   1870.    EMERSON  WRITES  WELL  WHEN 
PRESSED  FOR  TIME--HIS  CAMBRIDGE  LECTURES— 
BRONSON  ALCOTT  MAY  BE  INVITED  TO  SPEAK  AT  THE 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL- -LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT  IN  FRANCE. 

The  tri-weekly  lectures  of  Mr.  Emerson  are  going  on, 
with  a  small  audience --about  thirty--and  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  the  lecturer,  who  comes 
down  from  his  country  home  three  times  in  a  week  to  give 
his  lecture  to  an  audience  not  a  tenth  part  so  large  as  he 
would  get  in  Boston  for  the  same  lecture.    Were  he  not  the 
most  magnanimous  of  men,  he  would  think  himself  ill- 
used,  — but  it  was  this  very  generosity  which  led  him  to 
accept  a  task  that  proves  to  be  somewhat  exacting.    There 
is  a  proposition  to  have  him  lecture  but  twice  a  week, 
which  would  be  much  better  on  most  accounts.    Some  of 
his  friends  declare  that  there  is  a  compensation  for  the 
exaction  in  this,  --that  he  never  writes  so  well  as  when 
pressed  for  time,  and  instance  his  eulogy  on  Lincoln, 
which  was  written  between  10  o'  clock  at  night  and  1  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  it  was  to  be  given,  and  which  was  ad- 
mirable . 

A  portion  of  the  divinity  students  here  are  proposing  to 
invite  Mr.  Alcott  of  Concord  to  meet  them  in  a  series  of 
conversations  at  Divinity  Hall,  as  he  did  a  dozen  years 
ago  or  more.    The  tendency  to  radicalism  which  appears 
in  the  whole  Unitarian  body  is  as  marked  among  these 
students  as  anywhere,  and  many  of  them  have  been  con- 
stant hearers  of  the  Horticultural  Hall  lectures  the  past 
winter.    Rev.  Mr.  Sears  estimates  that  a  third  part  of 
the  Unitarian  ministers  tend  that  way,  another  third  tend 
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with  him,  toward  an  evangelical  faith,  while  the  other  third 
are  neutral;  and  this  calculation  may  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way.    Mr.  Alcott  holds  in  part  with  Mr.  Sears,  who  has  a 
vein  of  mysticism,  and  in  part  with  the  radicals.    He  has 
now  returned  from  his  winter  journeys  to  his  house  and 
garden  at  Concord,  --an  ancient  homestead  first  occupied 
by  a  branch  of  the  Hoar  family,  to  which  the  attorney 
general  belongs .    The  latter  is  descended  from  Leonard 
Hoar,  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard  college,  as 
well  as  from  Roger  Sherman. 

Miss  Louisa  Alcott  and  her  sister  had  reached  France  at 
last  accounts ,  and  were  traveling  by  easy  stages  through 
Brittany  towards  Paris.    Their  voyage  was  but  eleven  days, 
and  tolerably  pleasant,  and  Miss  Alcott'  s  health  was  be- 
ginning to  improve .    The  popularity  of  "An  Old-Fashioned 
Girl"  followed  her  on  board  ship,  and  there  was  much  de- 
sire among  her  fellow -passengers  to  draw  her  from  her 
invalid  seclusion,  but  she  maintained  it  till  they  landed  at 
Brest.    The  book  is  still  selling  about  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
printed,  and  the  publishers  expect  a  sale  of  50,000  copies. 
Never  was  success  better  deserved  or  more  gratifying  to 
an  author's  friends  than  this. 

(12)  June  14,   1870.    NEWS  OF  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 
FROM  EUROPE --MAY  ALCOTT  IS  SKETCHING  IN 
FRANCE . 

One  of  the  sincerest  mourners  for  Charles  Dickens  will 
be  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  who  has  heard  of  his  death  in  her 
quiet  retreat  at  Dinan  in  Brittany,  which  she  will  leave  this 
week  for  Normandy.    She  has  been  from  childhood  his 
reader  and  admirer,  and  no  writer,  living  or  dead,  has  so 
much  influenced  her  own  genius.    Your  readers  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  she  has  greatly  improved  in  health  since 
her  first  weeks  in  Brittany,  and,  under  the  care  of  her 
good  old  English  physician,  Dr.  K.,  is  beginning  the  re- 
covery that  he  promises  her  if  she  will  take  sufficient 
doses  of  rest,  air,  simple  food,  and  delightful  scenery. 
These  she  gets  at  Dinan,  and  hopes  for  their  continuance 
in  Normandy  and  Switzerland,  and  at  the  Italian  lakes, 
where  the  party  will  arrive  in  September,  if  all  goes  well. 
Dr.  K.  reports  that  one  cause  of  the  lameness  from  which 
she  now  suffers  is  the  calomel  administered  to  her  at  the 
army  hospital  in  Washington,  where  she  almost  died  of 
fever  in  1863,  when  at  work  as  a  nurse,  and  where  she 
wrote  most  of  her  "Hospital  Sketches ."    Miss  May  Alcott 
is  making  sketches  of  the  old  towns  and  ruined  castles 
about  Dinan  and  St.  Malo- -among  others  the  chateau  of  La 
Garaye,  about  which  there  is  a  romantic  story,  versified 
by  Mrs.  Norton.    She  is  delighted  with  the  quaint  archi- 
tecture of  this  corner  of  France,  where  crumbling  towers 
and  the  leaning  stones  of  the  Druids  are  as  common  as 
soldier^  monuments  and  old  red  farm-houses  are  in  Mid- 
dlesex county. 

(13)  July  18,   1870.    REFLECTIONS  ON  DISRAELI' S 
VIVIAN  GREY  AND  ITS  REPR1NT1NG--EMERS0N' S  RE- 
MARK. 

"If  the  reader  of  Lothair  could  by  chance  fall  upon  a 
copy  of  Vivian  Grey,  the  first  novel  by  the  same  author," 
says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "the  indications  of  difference  between 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  that  time  and  this  would  strike 
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him  forcibly."  Well,  for  the  convenience  of  such  readers 
as  wish  to  make  a  comparison,  Appleton  has  reprinted 
Vivian  Grey,  and  it  can  be  bought  of  Bridgman.    It  was 
written  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago --when  Disraeli 
was  scarcely  more  than  twenty,  when  Canning,  whom  he 
satirizes,  was  prime  minister  of  George  IV,  whom  he 
sneers  at,  and  when,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  well  remarks,  the 
times  were  very  different  from  ours .    The  immense  force 
of  Byron' s  influence  on  English  literature  had  not  ex- 
hausted itself,  --the  might  of  Goethe  was  felt  in  its  full 
extent  on  the  continent,  where  the  old  poet  was  moving  on 
serenely  toward  the  eighties  and  working  away  on  the 
second  part  of  "Faust, "  the  whigs  were  still  in  a  hope- 
less minority  in  England,  and  the  Bourbons  were  reign- 
ing in  France,  --the  United  States  was  a  fourth-rate  power, 
scarcely  considered  in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  except 
by  shrewd  gray-beards  like  Talleyrand,  --and  Austria, 
with  Italy  at  her  feet,  was  the  controlling  influence  in 
European  politics .    From  that  day  to  this  how  complete 
the  change  in  outward  affairs,  --yet  scarcely  more  so, 
Mrs .  Stowe  thinks,  than  in  the  tone  of  Disraeli'  s  novels . 

Both  Lothair  and  Vivian  Grey,  she  says,  "record  the 
history  of  a  young  man  entering  life  in  the  highest  circles 
of  English  society .    But  Vivian  Grey  is  the  history  of  a 
young  man  acting  as  simply  and  purely  on  motives  relat- 
ing to  this  life  alone,  as  if  the  New  Testament  never  had 
existed,  and  God  and  conscience  as  controlling  forces 
never  been  dreamed  of.    Vivian  Grey  is  a  modern  Alci- 
biades ,  only  a  more  thorough  practical  atheist  than  even 
the  handsome  old  Greek,  who  has  some  qualms  of  con- 
science and  some  spasms  of  moral  conflicts  under  the 
teachings  of  Socrates."   This  is  not  wholly  just,  but  it  is 
as  near  just  criticism  as  Mrs .  Stowe  usually  comes ,  and 
it  makes  some  very  good  points  .    Without  doubt,  Vivian 
Grey  was  ambitious  and  unscrupulous,  and  lived  for  the 
present,  but  he  was  brilliant,  and  his  adventures  are  still 
interesting.    "One  can  distinguish  at  sight,"  says  Emer- 
son, "the  Vivians  in  all  companies .    They  would  quiz  their 
father,  and  mother,  and  lover,  and  friend.    They  discuss 
sun  and  planets,  liberty  and  fate,  love  and  death,  over 
the  soup.    They  never  sleep,  go  nowhere,  stay  nowhere, 
eat  nothing  and  know  nobody,  but  are  up  to  anything, 
though  it  were  the  genesis  of  nature,  or  the  last  cataclysm; 
and  could  write  an  Iliad  any  rainy  morning,  if  fame  were 
not  such  a  bore . "   Unreal  and  fantastic  as  such  characters 
may  seem,  they  are  true  to  nature  notwithstanding,  --and 
there  is  in  this  youthful  novel  of  Disraeli,  not  only  much 
of  this  fantastic  brilliancy  and  recklessness  of  youth,  but 
a  great  deal  beside . 

What  an  amount  of  lively  criticism  there  is,  for  ex- 
ample, --on  Michael  Angelo  and  Goethe,  --on  the  German 
philosophers  and  the  English  reviewers --on  Italian 
palaces,  British  manners,  and  the  social  life  of  Germany! 
The  story  is  sensational  and,  of  course,  highly  improb- 
able--that  is  to  say,  romantic--so  are  all  Disraeli's 
stories;  the  style  is  often  bad  and  the  tone  unscrupulous; 
yet  it  is  a  novel  which  is  likely  to  live  for  all  that,  and 
in  its  present  revival,  after  years  of  oblivion,  it  will  not 
lack  readers .    It  was  broken  off  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  continuing  it  at  some  future  time,  --but  it  will  never 
be  finished,  --and  by  those  who  have  read  it,  never  for- 
gotten. 
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(14)  Nov.  7,  1870,    POETRY  SELECTED  BY  POETS-- 
WHAT  BRYANT'  S  ANTHOLOGY  INCLUDES  AND  OMITS, 

As  Mr.  Bryant  observes  in  the  introduction  to  his  Li- 
brary of  Poetry  and  Song,  books  of  selected  verse  are  com- 
mon in  all  languages,  and  grow  more  common  as  time 
passes .    They  supply  a  want  universally  felt,  yet  none  of 
them  are  so  good  as  to  exclude  competition.    Indeed,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  make  a  household  book  of  poetry 
which  shall  be  complete  enough  to  satisfy  all  tastes;  some 
will  miss  their  favorite  pieces,  others  will  dislike  to  see 
inferior  poets  mixed  up  with  their  cherished  authors ,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  other  reasons,  equally  good,  for  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  has  been  done  in  this  way.    From 
the  best  of  these  collections  we  rise  with  a  double  disap- 
pointment, --first  at  what  they  omit  and  second  at  what 
they  include.    Mr.  Bryant's  thick  volume  is  no  exception 
to  this;  it  is  perhaps  better  than  Dana's,  though  concern- 
ing that  tastes  will  differ ,    It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
prepared  after  Mr,  Dana's,  and  so  includes  some  pieces 
that  he  has  unwisely  omitted. 

Mr,  Bryant  it.  very  generous  in  his  selections  from  the 
verses  of  his  countrymen,  giving  a  place  not  only  to 
Boker  and  Bayard  Taylor  and  R .  H .  Stoddard  and  C ,  G , 
Halpine,  but  also  to  Fenimore  Cooper,  Gilmore  Simms, 
Mrs,  Stowe,  Mrs.  Rebecca  S.  Nichols,  George  W .  Cutter, 
etc.,  who  are  not  generally  recognized  as  poets,  however 
respectable  they  may  be  in  other  relations ,    This  liberality 
makes  the  omission  of  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau,  Walt 
Whitman,  and  Forceythe  Willson  all  the  more  noticeable; 
and  though  he  gives  one  poem  of  H,  H,  Browneil'  s,  it  is 
by  no  means  his  best  one,  nor  does  the  editor  seem  to 
know  who  Mr,  Browneil  is  ,    Another  American  omission 
is  that  of  Dr.  Holmes's  classmate,  Rev.  S,  F,  Smith; 
Mr,  Bryant  quotes  from  an  obscure  Canadian  poet,  named 
Pettee,  and  forgets  Heavysege,  the  one  respectable  poet 
who  hails  from  Canada,    Robert  Lowell  too,  and  Went- 
worth  Higginson  are  as  worthy  of  a  place--no  more  so-- 
as  John  Bryant;  and  though  we  are  not  so  fond  of  the  verses 
of  Mrs,  Prescott  Spofford,  or  Miss  Anne  Whitney  as  many 
are,  they  might  have  been  sampled  without  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  work. 

In  his  English  selections  the  editor  has  been  less  par- 
tial, yet  justice  is  scarcely  done  to  Marlowe,  Chapman, 
Surrey,  Donne,  Daniel,  the  Fletchers,  Randolph,  etc. 
He  gives  us  all  editors  of  such  collections  do,  the  verses 
ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  just  before  his  execution, 
but  he  omits,  as  all  editors  omit --probably  because  they 
never  say  them,  the  equally  striking,  though  less  poetic 
verses  of  Henry  Marten,  the  witty  regicide,  found  in  his 
prison  after  his  death. . . . 

(15)  Jan,  6,   1871.    PAINTINGS  SOLD  AT  THE  WO- 
MEN' S  BAZAAR--REFLECTIONS  ON  DAVID  SCOTT'  S 
OIL  OF  EMERSON- -WHERE  WILL  IT  GO? 

The  faithful  are  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  women's 
bazaar,  the  net  profits  of  which  will  be  upward  of  $5000. 
TTiere  was  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  experience  and  en- 
couragement gained  also,  which  will  have  a  money  value 
next  winter,  if  not  now  . , . .  Some  of  the  art  that  adorned 
the  bazaar  has  found  its  way  to  the  room  of  the  women'  s 
club,  in  Tremont  place --over  the  office  of  the  Woman'  s 
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Journal .    Here  is  Billings '  s  good  average  painting  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  which  was  sold  at  the  bazaar  for  $200, 
and  here  is  to  a  crayon  of  Mrs  ,  Howe.    I  forget  whether 
David  Scott'  s  noble  portrait  of  Emerson  was  at  the  bazaar 
or  not;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  now  hangs  in  the  club  room, 
and  is  a  very  striking  picture,  though  not  so  close  a  por- 
trait as  most  people  desire.    As  a  likeness,  no  doubt, 
Furness'  s  portrait  of  Emerson  is  better;  but  Scott'  s  was 
painted  in  Edinburgh  in  1848,  at  a  period  which  no  other 
picture  of  the  poet  has  preserved  the  memory  of;  and  it  is 
the  work  of  a  strong  and  earnest  artist.    The  gesture  and 
attitude  of  the  figure  are  fine ,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
painting  may  remain  in  Boston,  unless  it  goes  to  the 
portrait  gallery  of  Harvard  college  where  there  is  now 
not  only  no  head  of  Emerson,  but  no  specimen  of  David 
Scott'  s  art,    Gould'  s  bust  of  Emerson  stands  in  the  col- 
lege library,  but  there  is  no  portrait  of  him  in  Harvard 
hall,  where  the  Adamses,  and  old  Quincy  and  so  many 
Massachusetts  worthies  hang  together , 

(16)    Feb.  13,   1871.    CONCERNING  WILLIAM  MORRIS 
AND  THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE  . 

The  Muses  are  serious  and  well  bred  ladies --not 
Bacchantes;  they  are  cheerful,  too,  and  courageous,  as 
beseems  maidens  of  the  mountain,  and,  like  most  of  their 
sex,  they  are  pleased  with  a  cheerful  and  respectful 
courage  in  their  lovers  .    They  have  smiled  upon  Mr. 
Morris --he  is  a  youth  of  talents  no  doubt,  though  some- 
what fantastic  in  his  dress  and  a  little  lackadaisical  in 
his  manners,  --but  the  prevalent  feeling  upon  Parnassus 
is  understood  to  be  that  a  little  more  brevity  and  a  Little 
less  serenading  with  his  old-fashioned  guitar  outside  the 
window  would  make  him  more  acceptable.    He  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  Love  and  Death,  and  is  not  quite  ortho- 
dox in  his  views  of  either , 

When  all  is  said,  however,  there  are  the  makings  of  a 
fine  poet  in  Mr.  Morris.    He  has  a  delicate  sensibility, 
a  quick  and  loving  eye  for  nature ,  a  clear  perception  of 
many  of  the  moods  of  human  nature,  great  fluency  and 
no  little  skill  in  verse,  and  that  partial  separation  from 
the  current  opinions  and  wants  of  his  time,  without  which 
no  man  was  ever  a  fine  poet,  however  witty  or  wise  he 
may  have  been.    It  was  his  too  complete  agreement  with 
his  own  times  that  hindered  Pope  from  rising  higher 
among  poets,  --it  was  the  comparative  isolation  of  Milton, 
Dante  and  AEschylus,  and,  in  a  less  degree  of  Shakspeare 
and  Goethe  that  gave  their  genius  its  widest  range.    That 
it  is,  too,  which  makes  much  of  the  charm  of  Emerson' s 
poetry,  --the  same  which  Wordsworth- -another  example 
of  it — so  well  portrays  in  Milton: -- 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart;  *** 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life' s  common  way 

In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

The  tales  in  the  concluding  volume  of  "The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  now  before  us,  are  six,  two  for  each  of  the 
winter  months.    Of  these,  we  have  been  most  interested 
in  the  last--"The  HiU  of  Venus"--because  it  reproduces 
the  fine  old  legend  on  which  the  opera  of  Tannhauser  is 
founded,  and  which  is  less  known  even  to  our  scholars 
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than  it  ought  to  be .    The  volume  has  all  the  charm  of  its 
predecessors,  and  if  not  so  popular,  at  least  sells  well. 
It  is  published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  and  sold  by  Whitney  & 
Adams . 

(17)  Sept.  18,  1871.    THE  BOSTON  EDITION  OF 
LEAVES  OF  GRASS  IS  OUT  OF  PRINT- -THE  PLATES  SUR- 
VIVE- -WHITMAN'S  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  VERSES. 

We  did  injustice  to  Walt  Whitman'  s  popularity  as  a  poet 
when  we  said,  the  other  day,  that  his  Boston  edition  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  was  still  in  the  market.    The  publishers 
inform  us  that  the  copies  were  all  sold  long  ago,  many  of 
them  having  gone  to  England;  and  that  there  have  since  been 
two  or  three  editions  of  the  book  with  alterations .    One  of 
these  was  published  in  London  by  J.  C.  Hotten,  and  an- 
other, quite  recently,  in  New  York.    The  stereotype  plates 
of  the  Boston  edition  are  in  existence,  but  Mr.  Whitman 
does  not  permit  their  use,  because  he  has  made  so  many 
alterations  in  the  text.    The  newspapers  are  still  exer- 
cising their  wit,  such  as  it  is,  over  his  American  Institute 
verses,  which  uave  been  more  generally  copied  than  any 
of  his  previous  productions  . 

(18)  Feb.  7,  1872.    AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING- - 
BEECHER'S  OPALS--A  HAWTHORNE  NOTE--OTHER  IN- 
TERESTING SCRAPS. 

I  never  was  much  bitten  with  the  autograph  mania.    But, 
years  ago,  a  mild  form  of  it  got  into  my  blood  after  spend- 
ing half  a  day  in  looking  through  the  wonderful  collections 
in  this  line  of  Rev.  Dr.  S  — ,  then  of  Albany,  and  earlier 
yet  of  West  Springfield;  and  being  lured  into  these  pleasant 
paths  by  a  small  assortment  of  such  curious  trifles  from 
the  doctor'  s  affluent  treasures,  the  result  has  been  a 
plethoric  bookfull  of  notes  and  miscellaneous  scrawls, 
which  one  might  be  sorry  to  exchange  even  for  a  calf-bound 
copy  of  the  unabridged  "Get  the  Best."    Twenty  years  of 
the  busy  part  of  one'  s  life  will  bring  in  one'  s  way  a  sur- 
prising variety  of  these  souvenirs^  if  kept  together;  even 
if  you  never  were  the  chairman  of  a  lecture  committee,  or 
the  Rhadamanthus  of  a  periodical .    If  the  signature  of  a 
noted  stranger  is  not  without  its  personal  as  well  as  market 
value,  when  these  careless  penstrokes  remind  you  of  old, 
true  friends,  your  collection  becomes,  in  time,  a  very 
mine  of  jewels,  pleasanter  and  more  soothing  to  turn  over, 
in  many  an  unnerved  hour,  than  to  look  through  the  soft 
lights  of  those  mystic  opals  which  Mr .  Beecher  loves  so 
much  to  talk  about  and  to  fondle.    I  heard  him,  by  the  way, 
tell  a  curious  story  once  to  two  or  three  of  us,  --how  that 
through  that  war -campaign  of  lecturing  to  the  British 
people,  and  especially  at  Liverpool,  when  he  was  so  set 
upon  by  all  the  bulls  and  bears  of  that  pro -southern  lati- 
tude, he  carried  two  large,  rich  opals,  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  a  Scotch  jeweler,  in  his  vest-pocket.    And  after 
his  lecture  was  over  he  would  quiet  off  his  nerves  by  play- 
ing an  hour  with  these  beautiful  toys,  drinking  in  their 
pure  luster,  as  the  gods  might  have  sipped  the  Olympian 
nectar .    Now ,  here  is  a  rattling  note  from  himself  about 
one  of  those  not  easily  bagged  lectures;  but,  prudentially 
resisting  the  temptation  to  let  it  whisper  through  this  "gal- 
lery," the  reader  shall  have,  in  its  stead,  an  authentic  and 
characteristic  echo  from  the  "Old  Manse, "  which  needs  no 
introduction:-- 
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CONCORD,  October  28,  1852. 
My  dear  sir:   I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  out 

of  my  power  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  ,  inasmuch  as  I 

never  in  my  life  made  a  public  address  of  any  kind,  and 
have  not  now  the  hardihood  to  attempt  it .    This  disability 
has  compelled  me  to  decline  many  invitations  similar  to 
your  own.    With  my  thanks  for  the  kind  opinion  which  in- 
duced it,  very  respectfully  yours, 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Just  that  shrinking,  reserved,  delicate  sensitiveness 
runs  along  the  lines  which  told  this  lifelong  story.    You 
see  it  all  in  the  shaping  of  the  words .    But  Starr  King' s 
p)en  goes  over  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  great,  free,  mountain- 
climbing  way;  and  Horace  Mann'  s  a  good  deal  Like  it,  yet 
less  strongly;  and  Edward  Everett's  more  precisely;  and 
Bryant'  s  as  neatly  as  a  writing-master'  s;  and  Agassiz'  s 
like  the  foot-tracks  of  one  of  his  spiders;  and  Dr.  Chapin's 
like  the  stiff,  ill-placed,  awkward  beginnings  of  a  school- 
girl in  her  first  copy-book.    Can  you  tell  a  man' s  char- 
acter from  his  penmanship?    Less,  by  much,  to  my  think- 
ing, than  from  the  cut  and  wearing  of  his  clothes .    But 
here,  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  is  a  sample  of  professional 
succinctness,  in  response  to  an  official  inquiry  as  to  the 
subject  of  a  promised  lecture:-- 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  November  26,  1852. 
Dear  Sir:    My  subject  is  An  Atom.    Yours  truly, 

A.  HOPKINS. 

Between  the  leaves  of  an  old  book  printed  in  the  sixteen 
hundreds,  which  fell  to  my  ownership  out  of  an  ancient 
ministerial  library,  I  found  this  queer  bit  of  writing,  in 
the  cramped  hand  and  on  the  coarse,  dingy  paper  of  the 
"good  old  colony  times,  when  we  were  under  the  king, " 
which  it  were  a  pity  to  give  in  any  but  its  own  literatim 
spelling  and  capitalizing: -- 

"Edward  Manning,  with  his  wyf  &  children  Desiers 
Prayer  for  him  being  in  a  very  week  Languishin  Condition 
&  full  of  Pain  that  God  would  Direct  to  &  Bless  means  for 
his  Recovery,    However  to  fit  &  prepair  him  &  al  Concerned 
for  His  Holy  pleasure . 

"Now  Sir,  I  Submit  it  to  you  whether  to  reed  or  no  for  I 
continue  to  Ride  out  every  Day  when  the  weather  is  good, 
&  I  intend  to  Ride  to  moro  if  Weather  be  good  &  I  Be  Not 
Wors ." 

And  so  the  gatherer-up  of  this  medley,  out  of  a  mass  of 
like  waifs  and  strays,  submits  it  to  the  types  or  the  waste- 
basket,  with  one  of  the  honestest  of  Mr.  Toots' s  "Its  of 
no  consequence . " 

(19)   Mar.  11,   1872.    BENJAMINS.  LYMAN  REPORTS 
HIS  RESEARCHES  IN  INDIA  . 

Mr.  B.  S.  Lyman  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  lately  in  the 
service  of  the  British  government  in  India  as  a  mining 
engineer,  boring  for  rock  oil  in  the  Punjab,  has  published 
two  brief  but  valuable  memoirs  on  the  Punjab  oil  region, 
(lying  in  the  corner  between  Cashmere  and  Cabul,  be- 
tween latitudes  32°  31'  and  33°  47' ),  which  is  also  a  re- 
gion of  historical  interest,  being  near  the  supposed  cradle 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  races.    It  is  within  a  few 
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miles  of  Attok,  where  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the 
Indus,  and  of  Taxila,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  King  Taxiles;  the  "fabulous  Hydaspes,"  now  the  Jhelum 
river,  flows  across  one  corner  of  this  oil  region,  and 
near  by  is  the  traditional  site  of  one  of  the  compassionate 
miracles  of  Buddha,  who  once  traversed  this  nook  of  the 
world.    The  first  of  Mr.  Lyman's  memoirs  was  his 
"General  Report  of  the  Punjab  Oil  Lands , "  printed  by  Lord 
Mayo'  s  government  at  Lahore  in  1870,  an  offical  folio  of 
50  pages  with  a  set  of  maps  attached;  but  this  is  not  gener- 
ally accessible .    The  second  is  a  briefer  paper  on  the 
Topography  of  the  Punjab  Oil  Region,  read  before  the 
American  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia,  last  Jan- 
uary, and  printed  in  Vol.  XV  of  its  transactions .... 

(20)   Mar.  23,   1872.    DR.  BARTOL' S  RADICAL 
PROBLEMS- -THE  RADICAL  CLUB--EMERSON  ON  MAN- 
NERS--SUMNER  QUOTES  EMERSON. 

Dr.  Bartol' s  "Radical  Problems"  is  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  interest  and  admiration,  even  by  those  who 
oppose  its  teachings  and  spirit,  as  a  brilliant  and  genial 
book,  where  all  opinions  are  hospitably  treated,  provided 
they  are  sincere.    Much  of  the  author'  s  own  life  is  in  the 
book,  which  is  crowded  with  reminiscences .    He  is  the 
masculine  focus  of  the  Radical  club,  as  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sar- 
gent, his  neighbor  in  Chestnut  street,  is  its  feminine  one; 
he  is  also  the  center  of  an  inner  circle  of  friends,  who 
meet  without  reporters  at  his  house,  and  who  prefer  to  do 
their  own  reporting.    Emerson,  Alcott,  Dr.  Hedge  and  a 
few  others  are  of  this  company.    The  Radical  club  proper 
listened  to  an  essay  last  Monday  from  Mr.  William  C. 
Gannett,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Gannett,  but  not  agreeing 
with  his  father  in  theology.    It  was  a  fine  paper,  but  the 
conversation  was  less  animated  than  common .    Robert 
Collyer  was  present  for  the  first  time.    Mrs.  Moulton, 
who  is  the  official  reporter  of  the  club,  publishes  her  re- 
ports monthly  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  has  made  the 
only  one  1  have  yet  seen  of  the  March  meeting.    In  April  a 
young  minister  named  Temple  will  read  an  essay.    Mrs. 
Howe  will  not  return  to  Boston  for  several  months,  for  she 
goes  to  Europe  from  the  West  Indies,  while  Dr.  Howe  will 
come  home  in  May.    Mr.  Blackwell,  of  the  Woman'  s 
Journal,  goes  out  next  week  to  join  him  an  Santo  Domingo. 

At  a  club  for  girls,  instituted  by  Mrs .  Howe  some  time 
since,  Mr.  Emerson,  to-day,  read  a  lecture  on  Manners, 
--the  first  he  has  given  in  Boston  this  winter,  and  this  not 
in  public .    He  is  busy  with  his  new  volume ,  so  soon  to  be 
published  now  .    In  the  fourth  volume  of  Sumner'  s  Speeches, 
just  issued  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Mr.  Sumner  quotes,  as  a 
part  of  the  appendix  to  his  famous  Kansas  speech,  for 
which  he  was  assaulted  by  Brooks,  a  great  part  of  Mr. 
Emerson'  s  speech  on  that  outrage,  which  has  never  before 
been  reprinted  from  the  newspaper  report.    In  this  speech, 
made  nearly  16  years  ago,  Mr.  Emerson  said  what  is  no 
less  true  now,  --  "Mr.  Sumner'  s  position  is  exceptional  in 
its  honor .    He  has  not  taken  his  degrees  in  the  caucus  and 
in  hack  politics .    He  bore  the  cold  shoulder  from  some  of 
his  New  England  colleagues ,  the  hatred  of  his  enemies , 
the  pity  of  the  indifferent,  cheered  by  the  love  and  respect 
of  good  men  with  whom  he  acted,  and  has  stood  for  the 
North  a  little  in  advance  of  all  the  North,  and  therefore 
without  adequate  support.    He  has  never  faltered  in  his 
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maintenance  of  justice  and  freedom.    He  has  gone  beyond 
the  large  expectation  of  his  friends  in  his  increasing 
ability  and  his  manlier  tone . "    It  is  a  pity  that  this  and 
the  other  political  addresses  of  Emerson  cannot  be  col- 
lected into  a  volume . 

(21)  Apr.  16,   1872.    ANOTHER  MEETING  OF  THE 
RADICAL  CLUB--MORE  READINGS  BY  EMERSON--AL- 
COTT  ON  THE  DIALECTIC  METHOD--RESPECT  AC- 
CORDED PROF.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Monday  we  had  the  Radical  club  from  11  o'  clock  till  1 
and  Mr.  Emerson's  conversation  with  readings  from  3  to 
4  this  afternoon.    These  readings  and  conversations  are 
not  to  be  reported;  they  will  be  six  in  number,  given 
weekly  at  Mechanics'  hall,  a  new  place  for  Mr.  Emer- 
son, at  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Chauncey  streets,  not 
far  from  where  the  Chauncey  place  church  used  to  be . 
The  audience,  to-day,  was  worth  looking  at,  as  Mr. 
Emerson's  Boston  audiences  always  are,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  with  the  same  interest  that  these  audiences 
have  shown  for  the  last  forty  years.    The  readings  come 
every  Monday  at  3  o'  clock  and  the  price  of  tickets  is  $5, 
the  same  that  was  paid  at  Harvard  college  last  year  for 
three  times  as  many  readings.    Mr.  Emerson  began  a 
little  past  3,  and  gave  his  hour  to  a  lecture  on  literature. 
Then  in  the  twenty  minutes  that  followed  he  read  poems 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt,  Ben  Johnson,  David  Lewis,  Henry 
Thoreau  and  one  or  two  other  authors,  some  of  them 
familiar  pieces,  others  quite  new  to  most  of  his  hearers. 

At  the  Radical  club  the  essay  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Temple  of  Cambridge,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  divinity 
school  there,  in  whom  Dr.  Hedge  is  said  to  take  a  special 
interest,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  German  metaphysics, 
in  which  he  has  something  of  the  proficiency  that  Mr.  W  . 
T.  Harris  of  St.  Louis  displays.    Mr.  Temple  is  a  much 
younger  man  than  Mr.  Harris,  and  is  not  a  New  Englander, 
as  Mr.  Harris  is;  he  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  pupils  in  Mr.  Hepworth'  s  original  Boston  divinity 
school,  three  or  four  years  ago.    He  is  a  slender,  nervous, 
studious -looking,  dialectical-minded  man,  whose  eyes 
scarcely  permit  him  to  use  them  much  in  reading,  so  that 
in  giving  his  essay  to-day  he  scarcely  looked  at  his  manu- 
script, but  spoke  in  a  strong,  lecturing  voice,  not  usual 
among  the  readers  of  the  club.    His  subject  was  "Assump- 
tion as  the  Basis  of  Thought,"  and  his  essay  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
speculative  thought,  the  true  character  of  which  he 
analyzed  with  much  subtilty  and  force.    "Speculative"  is 
not  "conjectural"  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood,  he 
said;  men  do  not  put  on  their  spectacles  when  they  wish  to 
make  a  guess  at  something,  but  when  their  object  is  to  at- 
tain certainty.    So  speculative  thinking  is  the  comprehen- 
sion of  truth,  not  reached  empirically  or  mystically,  but 
by  a  procedure  as  real  and  objective  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, which  law  Mr,  Temple  used  freely  and  frequently  as 
an  illustration.    God  himself  furnishes  the  ideal  of  Him 
which  our  souls  receive,  but  veils  His  revelation,  or,  to 
quote  the  closing  words  of  the  essay:    "As  the  law  of 
gravitation  keeps  the  sun  and  stars  in  their  places  but  is 
itself  concealed,  so  the  grand  ideas  of  truth  and  beauty 
would  fade  from  the  horizon  of  the  soul,  were  it  not  for  the 
lurking  Deity  behind." 

Mr.  Alcott,  who  generally  opens  the  conversation,  be- 
gan to-day  by  complimenting  Mr.  Temple  on  his  essay. 
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and  referring  him  to  the  great  work  achieved  by  Mr .  Harris 
at  St.  Louis,  where  this  student  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
Hegel  had  done  more  for  education  as  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  than  had  ever  been  done  before  in  America. 
Why  was  this?    Because  Mr.  Harris  was  a  philosophic 
thinker,  because  he  knew  what  dialectic  meant,  because  he 
knew  how  to  talk  and  how  to  think.    He  called  such  a  specu- 
lative philosopher  as  this  a  practical  man;  he  is  a  practical 
man  who  can  make  another  see  his  own  ignorance.    We  can- 
not do  better  in  New  England  than  to  learn  what  the  dialec- 
tic method  is;  it  consists  in  putting  thought  into  things  and 
things  into  thought.    Referring  to  what  Mr.  Temple  had  said 
about  the  force  of  character,  Mr.  Alcott  said  he  wished  to 
distinguish  between  "character"  and  "person."    He  would 
like  a  new  verb,  to  "personize,"  so  that  we  could  say  God 
personizes  Himself  in  the  universe ,  as  man  does  in  his 
own  body .    But  we  must  not  think  of  body  as  separate  from 
soul,  --that  argues  defect  of  eye -sight.    Mr.  Weiss  thanked 
the  essayist  for  compelling  us  to  see,  not  only  that  the 
sphere  of  thought  is  a  sphere  and  not  a  flat  surface,  but  en- 
abling us  to  look  at  all  sides  of  that  sphere .    The  idea  of 
character  as  the  concrete  cause  of  all  discrete  manifesta- 
tion was  the  best  proof  of  immortality.    Dr.  Bartol  hesi- 
tated a  little  at  the  use  by  Mr.  Temple  of  the  word  "con- 
crete;" we  must  avoid  fettering  ourselves  with  a  word.    If 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  a  word  it  would  break  down. 
Words  give  hints,  but  they  are  not  themselves  things.  Char- 
acter is  from  the  French  charactSre,  engraving,  and  that 
from  a  Greek  verb  meaning  to  carve  or  cut  a  stamp;  the 
durability  of  the  stamp  gave  the  hint  that  it  was  permanent; 
character  is  equivalent  to  endurance .    Character  never 
doubts  its  immortality;  the  perfect  soul,  Jesus,  never 
asked  if  he  were  going  to  live  forever;he  took  it  for  granted. 
A  good  sign  of  progress  in  religion  is  the  cessation  of  the 
discussion  about  immortality.    Mr.  Potter  of  New  Bedford 
discussed  with  Mr.  Temple  the  speculative  idea  of  God, 
and  Mrs .  Cheney  added  a  calm  and  weighty  word  to  close 
the  conversation. 

The  number  present  at  the  club  was  less  than  it  often  is, 
and  neither  Mr.  Wasson  nor  Col.  Higginson  were  present. 
The  latter,  who  is  to  sail  for  Europe  on  the  24th,  is  occu- 
pied with  his  preparations  for  departure.    The  Second 
radical  club,  which  met  this  evening,  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  "God  as  Artist, "  Mr.  Alcott  and  a  few  others  of  the 
original  club  being  present.    This  club  meets  monthly  on 
the  third  Monday  of  each  month,  and  the  woman'  s  club 
meets  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.    A  special  meet- 
ing of  the  latter  is  to  be  held  on  Saturday  for  Mr.  Harris 
of  St.  Louis,  who  is  to  be  in  Boston  for  a  few  days,  this 
week.    The  new  association  for  the  better  education  of 
women  has  also  invited  Mr.  Harris  to  address  them  on 
Thursday  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  members  on  Mt.  Vernon 
street.    It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  highly  Mr.  Harris  is  es- 
teemed here;  even  the  Boston  school  committee  are  said  to 
believe  in  him. 

(22)  Apr.  24,  1872.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  EMERSON'S 
BOSTON  AUD1ENCES--H1S  RECENT  COURSE  IN  MECHAN- 
ICS' HALL. 

The  readings  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  giving  in  Mechanics' 
haU  will  delay  the  publication  of  his  promised  book,  -- 
"Poetry  and  Criticism,"  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  it  may 
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not  appear  till  the  end  of  summer .    None  of  it  is  yet 
printed,  and  the  work  of  revising  the  proof  of  one  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  volumes  is  commonly  a  slow  one.    His  read- 
ings are  exactly  'Toetry  and  Criticism,"  and  perhaps  in- 
clude some  passages  that  are  destined  for  the  new  volume,  -- 
which  is  to  be  published  by  Hotten  in  London,  when  Osgood 
issues  it  in  Boston.    There  is  one  thing  to  be  noticed  about 
Mr.  Emerson's  Boston  audiences --they  are  always  just 
about  so  large,  no  matter  when  they  are  given,  and  the 
same  persons  attend  them  year  after  year .    I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  1837,  or  whenever  it  was  that  he  first  gave 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  Masonic  temple,  (which  is  now 
a  court  house),  he  had  between  three  and  four  hundred 
hearers ,  as  he  does  now ,  and  that  fifty  or  a  hundred  of 
them  were  the  same  as  now  .    They  were  young  then,  -- 
boys  and  girls,  perhaps,  or  youths  and  maidens,  or  per- 
sons just  entering  upon  mature  life --now  they  are  middle- 
aged  or  old--but  they  retain  the  same  love  of  learning  and 
of  poetry  and  truth  that  then  attracted  them.    A  whole  new 
generation  has  grown  up  since,  and  the  grandchildren  of 
his  first  hearers  now  sit  with  their  uncles  and  aunts  to 
hear  him,  --but  it  is  the  same  voice  and  the  same  gentle 
but  austere  philosophy  to  which  they  give    ear .    The  new 
book  is  expected  to  contain  some  of  the  essays  of  that  earlier 
period,  which  first  were  published  in  the  Dial,  and  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  distinguish  these  from  the  later  pieces  by 
any  diversity  of  style.    Listening  to  the  essay  with  which 
he  prefaces  the  lines  and  poems  that  he  reads  on  these 
Monday  afternoons,  the  sentences  have  a  strangely  familiar 
tone,  and  yet  abound  with  new  and  startling  observations. 
His  definitions  of  poetry,  of  imagination,  fancy,  genius, 
etc.,  all  differ  from  those  of  other  critics,  being  more 
profound  and  inclusive.    It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  why 
the  lines  that  he  quotes  charm  him,  nor  do  they  always 
make  the  same  impression  upon  his  hearers,  --but  gener- 
ally he  carries  them  with  him  in  his  admiration  for  a  poet 
or  a  passage .    After  reading  a  long  extract  from  Byron'  s 
"Island"  on  Monday,  as  if  expressly  to  disprove  what  the 
Nation  lately  said  about  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  that 
person  in  the  present  generation,  Mr.  Emerson  proceeded 
to  speak  of  Byron'  s  genius  in  a  few  extemporary  sentences . 
He  thought  Byron  the  most  skillful  poet  of  his  time  in  his 
use  of  the  English  language,  --he  never  failed  to  write 
melodious  verse,  while  Wordsworth  was  only  melodious 
at  intervals.    In  fact,  he  said  Byron  was  as  deft  in  hand- 
ling the  language  as  Wordsworth  was  clumsy.    Then,  in 
justice  to  Wordsworth,  he  read  that  little -known  sonnet  on 
the  death  of  Schill,  the  Prussian  patriot,  --  "the  John  Brown 
of  Prussia,"  as  Mr.  Emerson  styled  him.    The  sonnet  be- 
gins-- 

"Brave  Schill!  by  death  delivered,  take  thy  flight 
From  Prussia's  timid  region, "-- 

and  seemed  to  be  quite  new  to  most  of  the  audience,  as  was 
the  "Song  of  the  Tonga  islanders,"  by  an  unnamed  poet, 
which  he  read.    In  quoting  single  lines,  he  named  as  one  of 
the  best  of  Tennyson's  that  verse  of  Tithonus,"-- 

"Far-folded  mists  and  gleaming  halls  of  morn." 

He  also  quoted,  not  for  the  first  time,  Channing's  line, — 
"If  my  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another  sea." 
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(23)   May  19,   1872.    A  PREVIEW  OF  ALCOTT'S  CON- 
CORD DAYS  ,  WHICH  GIVES  MUCH  SPACE  TO  EMERSON 
AND  THOREAU. 

Mr.  Alcott's  new  book,  "Concord  Days,"  is  nearly  half 
printed,  and  wHl  be  published  by  Roberts  sometime  in 
June,  in  season  for  the  summer  tourists  and  sea-shore 
colonists.    It  is  in  form  a  diary,  dated  in  the  year  1869, 
but  made  up  by  months  instead  of  days .    It  contains  the 
actual  entries  in  the  author's  journal,  amplified  and  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  plan  of  the  work,  which  involves  a  series 
of  sketches  of  persons,  places,  books,  and  events,  accom- 
panied with  much  quotation  and  speculation.    Among  the 
persons  sketched,  more  or  less  fully,  are  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  Phillips,  Horace  Greeley,  Goethe,  Carlyle,  etc. 
The  sketch  of  Thoreau  is  that  published  in  the  Atlantic  not 
long  after  his  death,  in  1862,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Forester;"  the  chapter  on  Emerson  has  also  been  privately 
printed  before ,  though  never  published.    Both  are  consider- 
ably changed  in  the  new  volume .     The  quotations  are  very 
numerous,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  and  many  of  them  are 
from  poets  but  little  known,  and  those  rare  books  of  which 
Mr.  Alcott  is  so  fond.    He  cites  a  very  spirited  passage 
from  Ben  Jonson'  s  gallant  young  friend  Randolph,  of  whose 
verses  there  is  no  modern  edition;  much  also  from  Daniel, 
Herrick,  Browne,  Fletcher,  Wither,  Vaughan,  Evelyn  and 
Ellery  Channing.    As  many  of  these  citations  are  altered 
from  the  original,  and  have  not  the  author'  s  name  given, 
they  are  hard  to  trace,  and  need  an  index  of  authorities  . 
The  book  itself  will  be  found  more  generally  attractive  than 
Mr.  Alcott's  last  book — "Tablets" — and  will  be  a  treasure 
to  the  friends  and  disciples  of  the  author,  who  are  now  so 
numerous,  East  and  West.    It  will  run  to  350  pages,  per- 
haps. 

In  course  of  what  he  says  of  Henry  Thoreau,  Mr.  Alcott 
quotes  some  humorous  observations  of  that  author  on  his 
ancestry,  tracing  it  back  to  the  god  Thor,  and  to  Norse 
heroes  with  kindred  names.    His  immediate  ancestors  were 
never  traced  by  him  very  far,  but  of  late  some  inquiries 
have  been  made  which  show  that  a  branch  of  the  family 
bearing  the  Thoreau  name,  now  almost  extinct  in  America, 
is  still  living  in  the  isle  of  Jersey,  whence  Henry  Thoreau's 
grandfather  John  emigrated  to  Boston  a  hundred  years  ago . 
This  John  Thoreau,  who  died  in  Concord  in  1801  at  the  age 
of  47,  accumulated  a  handsome  property  by  trade  in  Bos- 
ton; but,  dying  before  his  son  John  was  old  enough  to  take 
up  his  father's  business,  and  leaving  a  large  family,  the 
son  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  finally  be- 
came a  pencil-maker  in  Concord.    His  eldest  son  was  also 
named  John,  and  his  second  son,  Henry,  at  first  was  called 
David  Henry,  in  memory  of  an  uncle,  David  Thoreau,  who 
died  young.    When  the  elder  John  Thoreau  emigrated  from 
Jersey,  he  left  brothers  and  nephews  there,  and  one  of 
these  nephews  became  Major  Thoreau  of  the  British  army, 
who  is  said  to  have  served  under  Wellington.    The  grand- 
children of  this  officer  still  live  in  Jersey,  and  have  lately 
sent  messages  to  their  American  cousins,  with  whom  there 
had  been  no  communication  for  50  or  60  years .    As  there 
are  only  two  persons  bearing  the  name  now  in  America,  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
it  is  still  to  be  kept  up.    The  first  American  Thoreau, 
though  of  French  extraction,  married  a  Scotch  woman, 
Janet  Burns,  and  his  son,  the  father  of  Henry  Thoreau,  also 
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married  a  woman  of  Scotch  descent,  Cynthia  Dunbar,  -- 
so  that  the  French,  Scotch  and  English  blood  was  well 
mingled  in  the  poet-naturalist  of  Concord. 

(24)   May  6,   1872.    LITERARY  CRITICISM  IN  EMER- 
SON'S WEEKLY  READINGS— HIS  THOUGHTS  ON  RHYME, 
SHAKESPEARE,  GOETHE'S  FAUST  AND  CARLYLE- -A 
GLANCE  AT  COTTON  MATHER. 

The  weekly  readings  of  Mr.  Emerson  at  Mechanics'  hall 
are  highly  prized  by  the  hearers  for  several  reasons,  but 
their  chief  and  obvious  value  is  for  the  high  criticism  they 
afford.    The  critical  faculty  is  both  a  gift  and  an  acquisition, 
with  Mr.  Emerson  it  is  a  gift  of  the  rarest  quality,  and  his 
extensive  reading  has  added  little  to  its  power  except  as 
affording  it  a  wider  range.    Mr.  Lowell  is  a  more  learned 
critic  than  Mr.  Emerson,  but  no  so  unerring  in  his  in- 
sight; indeed,  his  reading  and  his  wit  sometimes  beguile 
him  out  of  the  true  road,  while  his  personal  likes  and 
piques  and  whims  still  oftener  lead  him  astray.    There  is 
more  or  less  whim  and  prejudice  in  Mr.  Emerson's  criti- 
cism also,  --certain  poets,  like  Shelley,  he  cannot  endure, 
and  the  drier  kinds  of  speculative  philosophy  are  an  afflic- 
tion to  him;  nor  has  he  the  patience  of  mind  that  is  absolute- 
ly needful  to  men  that  sort  rags,  weed  radishes,  cast  up 
bank  accounts  and  pass  judgment  on  books  of  all  kinds  with- 
out neglecting  the  merits  of  any.    His  standard  is  always 
an  absolute  one,  though  it  varies  in  its  color  and  tone --his 
pints  and  quarts  are  wine-measure,  not  dry-measure,  still 
less  ale-and-small-beer-measure,  which  is  the  common 
kind  everywhere.    Moreover,  the  wine  that  he  measures  is 
the  same  that  he  celebrates  in  one  of  his  early  poems: — 

Which  never  grew 
In  the  belly  of  the  grape, 

but  rather  that  "joyful  juice":  — 

Whose  ample  leaves  and  tendrils  curled 
Among  the  silver  hills  of  Heaven, 
Draw  everlasting  dew . 

Of  course  this  is  a  beverage  which  can  only  be  obtained  in 
"original  packages, "--it  is  not  sold  over  any  bar,  open  or 
mysterious ,  nor  is  it  popular  in  the  form  of  "perpendicular 
drinks, "--in  fact,  most  people  seem  to  prefer  more  fiery 
decoctions  or  else  the  slops  of  the  tea-table.    But  the  angry 
specter  of  Brother  Haven,  — armed  with  his  whip  of  small 
texts,  which  serve  him  instead  of  a  stage -driver's  oaths, 
warns  me  not  to  pursue  this  metaphor  any  further  lest  the 
fate  of  Dr .  Bowditch  overtake  me . 

Last  week  Mr.  Emerson  said  a  good  word  for  rhyme  in 
verse,  and  traced  the  love  of  rhyming  in  the  human  mind 
to  that  rhyming  of  nature  of  which  he  sung  in  his  "Wood- 
notes  ":-- 

For  Nature  beats  in  perfect  tune , 

And  rounds  with  rhyme  her  every  rune; 

Thou  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air 

Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake , 
But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there , 

And  the  ripples  in  rhymes  the  oar  forsake . 
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Indeed  he  went  farther  than  this ,  and  found  the  origin  of 
rhyme  and  rhythm  in  the  measured  beating  of  the  human 
heart.    The  passages  read  were  not  all  rhymical,  one  be- 
ing a  long  extract  from  Saadi,  the  Persian  favorite  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  --but  there  were  also  poems  of  Scott  and  Words- 
worth, and  many  things  about  Taliessin  and  the  Welsh 
bards .    In  speaking  of  Shakespeare  he  found  occasion  to 
disparage  Goethe's  Faust  as  a  most  disagreeable  poem,  -- 
they  might  admire  it  in  Paris,  but  it  was  far  below  the 
greatness  of  Shakespeare .    If  anybody  wished  to  measure 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare  let  him  read  Faust  and  start 
from  that.    He  also  praised  Spenser  and  the  Elizabethans 
in  general.    All  this  was  a  week  ago;  to-day  he  read  pas- 
sages from  such  authors  as  Byron,  Moore  and  Wordsworth, 
but  his  longest  readings  were  from  the  songs  of  the  Greek 
Klephts, --one  of  them  the  "Greek  Lochinvar,"  as  Mr. 
Emerson  called  it.    He  read  but  one  American  poem,  --the 
lines  written  by  Henry  Timrod,  the  only  South  Carolinian 
poet  of  genius ,  on  the  confederate  dead  buried  at  the 
Magnolia  Grove  cemetery.    It  is  a  poem  of  singular  beauty, 
closing  with  the  well-known  lines  :-- 

--"There  is  no  holier  ground 
Than  where  defeated  Valor  Lies, 
By  mourning  Beauty  crowned." 

From  Moore  he  read  the  ancient  melody  of 

"Silent,  O  Moyle,  be  the  roar  of  thy  water^" 

and  from  Wordsworth  the  "Boy  of  Egremont  Castle ."    The 
lecture  preceding  these  readings  was  devoted  to  literary 
criticism,  and  gave  the  rules  for  good  writing;  the  speaker 
praising  particularly  the  "low  style"  of  such  writers  as 
Shakespeare,  Montaigne,  Defoe  and  Carlyle.    He  paid  a 
warm  tribute    to  the  vigor  of  Carlyle' s  style,  in  which,  he 
said,  there  was  more  character  than  intellectuality.    Car- 
lyle, he  said,  had  "the  terrible  gift  of  familiarity,"  as 
Mirabeau,  Burke,  Fox,  Patrick  Henry,  Swift  and  Defoe  had. 
Criticism,  he  said,  might  be  looked  at  in  three  ways,  as 
"the  history  of  wit,  as  the  law  of  expression,  and  as  the 
judgment  of  old  forms  by  the  new  ideas." 

I  have  lately  been  reading  another  Massachusetts  scholar 
and  critic  who  lived  a  century  and  a  half  ago  here  in  Bos- 
ton, --a  man  the  antipodes  of  Emerson  at  most  points,  yet 
learned,  witty  and  profoundly  desirous  of  serving  God  and 
man,  --Cotton  Mather.    This  famous  minister,  who  began 
preaching  before  he  was  18,  having  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  at  the  age  of  16,  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  Puri- 
tan ministers,  and  had  no  end  of  uncles  and  cousins  in  the 
ministry.    One  of  his  uncles,  Nathaniel  Mather,  who  was  a 
settled  minister  in  Devonshire,  in  Rotterdam,  in  Dublin 
and  in  London,  where  he  died,  wrote  to  young  Cotton  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  in  1681,  that  he  must  "by  any 
means  get  to  preach  without  any  use  of  or  help  by  his 
notes;"  adding,  "Neither  of  your  grandfathers  used  any," 
(Richard  Mather  and  John  Cotton)  "nor  did  your  uncle  here ," 
(Samuel  Mather)  "nor  do  1,  though  we  both  of  us  write 
generally  the  materials  of  all  our  sermons . . . ." 

Cotton  Mather  was  graciously  pleased  to  tolerate  poetry, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  Puritan 
ministers  before  Watts  tuned  their  ears  a  little.    "Though 
some,"  he  says,  "have  a  soul  so  unmusical  that  they  have 
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decried  all  verse ,  as  being  but  a  mere  playing  and  fiddling 
upon  words,  yet  I  cannot  wish  you  a  soul  that  shall  be 
wholly  unpoetical.    As  old  Horace  has  left  us  an  Art  of 
Poetry,  which  you  may  do  well  to  bestow  a  perusal  on. 
And  besides  your  Lyrick  Hours,  I  wish  you  may  so  far 
understand  an  epic  poem  that  the  beauties  of  a  Homer  and 
Virgil  may  be  discerned  with  you.    Yea,  though  one  can't 
but  smile  at  the  fancy  of  Croese,  who  tries,  with  much 
ostentation  of  erudition,  to  show  that  Homer  has  all  along 
tendered  as  in  a  disguise  and  fable  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  yet  many  illustrations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
I  find  are  to  be  fetched  from  him;  who,  indeed  had  probably 
read  what  was  extant  of  them  in  hi£  days;  particularly  our 
eighteenth  Psalm  is  what  he  has  evidently  imitated . "  This 
is  something  that  neither  Bryant  nor  Lord  Derby,  nor  Mr. 
Gladstone  have  noticed  I  think;  of  course  Matthew  Arnold 
would  not.    As  for  later  poets,  it  is  odd  that  Dr.  Mather 
praises  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  but  says  nothing  of  Shake- 
speare, or  even  of  the  Puritan  Milton  or  Andrew  Marvell, 
while  he  cautions  his  young  men  against  too  much  verse. 
"Be  not  so  set  upon  poetry  as  always  to  be  poring  on  the 
passionate  and  measured  pages .    Beware  of  a  boundless 
and  sickly  appetite  for  the  reading  of  the  poems  which  now 
the  rickety  nation  swarms  withal;  and  let  not  the  Circasan 
cup  intoxicate  you.    To  much  better  purpose  will  an  excel- 
lent but  envied  Blackmore  feast  you  than  those  vile  rapso- 
dies  which  you  will  find  always  leave  a  taint  upon  your 
mind . . . . " 

(25)  May  31,  1872.  DARWINISM  AT  THE  RADICAL 
CLUB- -A  MEETING  OF  THE  FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSO- 
CIATION--ALCOTT  ATTENDS  BOTH  MEETINGS. 

The  meeting  [of  the  Radical  Club]   at  Mrs.  Sargent's 
on  Thursday  forenoon  was  a  special  one,  and  included 
many  who  are  not  often  at  the  regular  club  sessions . 
There  was  that  ancient  Quaker  saint,  Lucretia  Mott,  and 
that  lady  who  ranks  high  among  the  idealists  of  the  West, 
Mrs.  Mary  Newbury  Adams  of  Dubuque,  who  had  never 
met  before  at  a  conversation;  Octavius  Frothingham,  J. 
W.  Chadwick,  Mrs.  Celia  Burleigh,  Edward  Hale,  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis ,  the  POughkeepsie  seer.  Miss  Nora  Perry 
and  Miss  Kate  Hillard,    as  well  as  Mrs.  Cheney,  Mr.  Al- 
cott.  Dr.  Hedge,  Mr.  Potter  and  the  other  habitual  fre- 
quenters of  the  club.    The  essayist  was  Prof.  Shaler  of 
Cambridge,  who  read  an  acute  and  able  paper  on  Darwin- 
ism, which  was  much  praised  by  those  who  heard  it.    In 
the  conversation  that  followed  and  that  much  more  re- 
sembled a  conversation  than  most  of  these  discussions  do, 
Dr.  Hedge  took  the  lead,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alcott, 
Mr.  Frothingham,  Mrs.  Mott,  Mr.  John  M.  Spear,  Mrs. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Burleigh,  Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow,  Mrs. 
Mott  again  and  Mr.  Chadwick.    Dr.  Hedge  criticised  some 
of  the  positions  taken  in  the  essay,  and  maintained  that 
the  oriental  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  was 
not  the  cause  but  the  result  of  that  peculiar  tenderness 
with  which  the  Hindoos  have  always  treated  the  inferior 
animals.    He  was  inclined  to  believe  in  this  metempsycho- 
sis, and  thought  that  Darwin  should  have  named  his  book 
the  "Ascent  of  Man,"  not  his  "Descent."    But  if  the  lower 
animals  could  rise  to  be  men,  he  saw  no  reason  why  men 
might  not  descend  to  be  animals.    Mr.  Frothingham  did 
not  think  that  Christianity  had  specially  educated  men  to 
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sympathize  with  the  suffering  of  animals,  or  taught  that 
they  have  souls .    The  lowest  man  has  a  soul  worth  saving, 
according  to  the  Christian  doctrine ,  and  worth  doing  a  great 
deal  to  save;  but  the  highest  animal  was  not  commonly  re- 
garded in  Christian  countries  as  having  a  soul  or  a  hope  of 
immortality.    As  for  his  own  belief  in  immortality,  Mr.  F. 
said  he  had  not  much  to  say  about  it;  he  sometimes  thought 
men  were  not  worthy  of  another  life,  and  would  not  know 
what  to  do  in  it.    Mr.  Longfellow,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
immortality  needed  no  proof;  he  should  need  proof  that  he 
could  cease  to  exist,  being  now  alive,  and  seeing  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  cessation  of  life.    Mrs.  Mott  objected  to  so 
much  mingling  of  theology  with  religion,  which  she  thought 
injured  it;  goodness  and  truth  and  love  did  not  need  to  be 
expounded  to  children,  they  were  self-evident,  and  for 
that  reason  she  supposed  the  pulpits  did  not  much  meddle 
with  them,  preferring  to  teach  what  is  incomprehensible. 
She  found  good  people  everywhere;  she  had  mingled  much 
with  the  Cattarangas  Indians,  at  one  time,  and  found  some 
"conscientious  squaws"  among  them.    As  for  theology,  she 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  science;  it  was  a  system  taken  out  of 
books,  perhaps,  but  not  a  science.    Mr.  Longfellow  thought 
better  of  theology  than  Mrs .  Mott  did;  it  was  an  outgrowth 
of  religion,  or,  at  least  the  two  grow  side  by  side.    Mr. 
Alcott  suggested  that  Mrs .  Mott  would  prefer  "divinity"  to 
theology.    Mrs.  Mott  continued  the  colloquy,  saying  many 
quaint  and  pointed  things ,  among  others ,  that  "heterodoxy 
is  now  in  fashion,"  at  which  she  rejoiced.    Mr,  Alcott 
thought  that  the  truths  of  science  and  philosophy  laid  down 
by  Prof.  Shaler  were  the  same  that  had  been  stated  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  many  centuries  since.    As  to  immor- 
tality, it  was  not  wise  to  conceive  that  our  brief  residence 
here  on  earth  was  the  beginning  or  will  be  the  end  of  the 
soul,  which  existed  before  it  found  these  organs  of  the  body 
and  would  continue  to  exist  when  it  had  laid  them  aside. 
Mrs.  Cheney  agreed  with  Mr.  Frothingham  that  the  modern 
sympathy  for  animals  was  not  specially  due  to  Christianity; 
it  is  much  more  profoundly  expressed  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Buddhists  than  in  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ments.   Mr.  Burleigh  thought  a  great  part  of  this  sympathy 
might  be  due  to  our  own  increased  sensitiveness,  and  a 
desire  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  pain  we  feel  when  we  see  suf- 
fering even  in  a  brute  creature.    Mr.  Chadwick  added  his 
word  to  the  conversation,  which  lasted  until  nearly  [    ] 
o'  clock,  when  the  company  dispersed. . . , 

The  public  meetings  of  the  Free  religious  association 
were  not  largely  attended,  partly  on  account  of  the  weather, 
which  to-day  has  been  of  the  old-fashioned  anniversary 
sort--a  perpetual  easterly  drizzle;  but  mainly  from  a  lack 
of  great  public  interest  in  the  association.    On  Thursday 
evening,  at  the  business  meeting,  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  making  the  association  less  a 
sect,  and  more,  what  its  name  implies,  a  place  where  sin- 
cere believers  of  all  kinds  may  meet  and  exchange  senti- 
ments and  opinions .    At  the  meeting  in  Tremont  temple 
this  morning  this  motive  for  the  association  was  strongly 
insisted  on  by  most  of  the  speakers,  among  whom  were  the 
president,  Mr.  Frothingham,  Mrs.  Celia  Burleigh,  Mrs. 
Lucretia  Mott,  Mr.  Alcott  and  Dr.  Bartol,  who  all  spoke 
well  and  were  warmly  received  by  the  audience.    The 
quality  of  the  speaking  throughout  the  day  was  higher  than 
at  any  of  the  meetings  I  have  attended,  --and  it  was  re- 
markable for  the  mingling  of  youthful  hope  and  cheerfulness 
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with  venerable  years  and  long  experience.    Mrs.  Mott  is 
more  than  80  years  old,  and  has  great-grandchildren,  Mr. 
Alcott  72,  Dr.  Bartol  upward  of  60;  yet  there  was  more 
youth  and  expectation  is  their  utterances  than  in  those  of 
the  youngest  reformers.    Mrs.  Burleigh  criticised  St. 
Paul'  s  prohibitions  of  women,  but  Mrs .  Mott  declared  that 
women  preached  and  prophesied  in  St.  Paul's  churches, 
with  his  approval,  only  the  translators  of  the  epistles,  who 
call  the  apostle's  male  companions  "ministers,"  call  Phebe 
a  "servant,"  because  she  was  a  woman,    Mr.  Alcott  gave 
his  sketch  of  the  ideal  church,  with  its  architecture  and  its 
arrangements  for  conversation,  and  Dr.  Bartol  spoke  of 
the  real  meaning  and  work  of  "True  religion."    He  defined 
religion  as  "right  acting,"  and  said  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  into  a  religion  which  was  not  free,  --"a  sort  of 
Baptist  Calvinism,"  which  had  given  him  very  depressing 
notions  of  God  and  of  human  destiny.    Having  come  out  of 
such  a  religion  into  a  broader  and  more  cheerful  one,  he 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  word  "free, "  and  hoped  the  asso- 
ciation would  above  all  things  avoid  bigotry.    As  usual  he 
told  several  good  stories,  --one  of  a  very  worthy  and  hu- 
mane man,  but  who  could  not  believe  in  a  God,  for  whom 
Theodore  Parker  prayed  at  his  funeral,  saying,  "O,  Lord, 
though  our  brother  doubted  Thy  being,  he  obeyed  Thy  law ." 
There  was  a  courtesy  and  absence  of  controversy  in  the 
meeting  that  was  more  Christian  than  some  of  the  opinions 
uttered  would  generally  be  reckoned. 

(26)  July  30,   1872.    THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  DAMAGE 
TO  EMERSON'S  HOUSE— WHY  IT  IS  MEMORABLE. 

The  burning  of  Mr.  Emerson's  house  at  Concord  was 
not  so  complete  a  conflagration  as  the  Boston  papers 
represented,  and  the  house  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  once  on  the 
same  spot,  and  probably  of  the  same  form  and  size.    The 
wing  containing  the  kitchen  was  not  burned  at  all,  and  half 
the  walls  and  the  lower  floor  of  the  main  house  are  but 
little  injured.    The  furniture  was  nearly  all  saved,  and  all 
Mr.  Emerson's  books,  manuscripts  and  pictures  are  safe, 
and  have  been  deposited  in  a  room  under  the  town  library 
in  the  public  square.    The  books,  papers,  and  photographs 
in  the  attic,  where  the  fire  began,  were  more  or  less  in- 
jured, and  some  of  them  are  destroyed.    The  fire  was 
probably  set,  for  it  could  not  have  caught  from  the  kitchen 
chimney,  and  there  had  been  no  fire  for  some  days  in  the 
chimney  near  which  it  began.    It  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr .  Emerson  himself  between  5  and  6  o'  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  flames  were  dropping  through  from  the  attic 
into  a  closet  in  his  sleeping  room.    He  gave  the  alarm  to 
his  family  and  the  neighbors,  who  gathered  hastily,  and 
under  his  direction,  with  the  help  of  the  fire  companies, 
saved  the  valuables  and  finally  extinguished  the  fire .    The 
fine  trees  about  the  house  are  uninjured,  and  nothing  except 
the  upper  part  of  the  main  house  is  burned.    A  chimney 
has  fallen,  and  the  water  from  the  engines  and  from  a  sub- 
sequent rain  has  added  to  the  injury  done  by  the  fire .    The 
small  amount  of  insurance  will  not  cover  the  loss,  how- 
ever, and  the  trouble  and  annoyance  caused  by  the  fire  to 
a  quiet  student  like  Mr.  Emerson  are  very  great.    He  has 
taken  shelter  with  his  family  in  the  Old  Manse,  belonging 
to  his  cousins  of  the  Ripley  family,  in  which  his  father  was 
born,  and  where  he  lived  himself  for  a  while  in  1835  be- 
fore occupying  the  house  that  has  just  been  burnt.    It  is 
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said  (by  Hawthorne  too,  if  I  mistake  not, )  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son* s  first  book,  "Nature,"  was  written  in  that  home  of 
his  ancestors,  which  Hawthorne  has  made  famous.    But  his 
own  house,  though  much  more  modern,  is  endeared  by 
more  intimate  associations  than  the  historic  Old  Manse .    In 
it  his  children  were  born,  and  from  it  his  mother,  his  first 
born  son,  and  the  last  of  his  brothers  were  buried;  his 
books  were  nearly  all  written  in  the  now  dismantled  study, 
and  there  he  has  received  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of 
friends  and  strangers,  who  have  made  pilgrimage  to  Con- 
cord to  see  and  hear  him.    If  there  were  any  doubt  or  delay 
about  rebuilding  this  house ,  these  friends  and  admirers 
might  well  put  their  hands  to  the  work  and  rebuilt  it  them- 
selves, as  a  memorial  of  what  they  owe  to  the  gentle  spirit 
of  its  hospitable  host.    The  plain  library,  with  its  simple 
bookshelves  and  cabinets,  its  heads  of  Dante  and  Carlyle 
and  Tennyson  on  the  walls,  and  Michael  Angelo'  s  "Fates" 
over  the  mantel-piece,  will  dwell  in  the  memory  of  many 
a  scholar,  and  should  be  as  imperishable  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  in  their  minds,  and  as  the  thoughts  that  have  there 
found  expression.    It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  it  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  old  aspect  and  proportions . 

(27)  Aug.  8,  1872.    THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  AND  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS— THE  PROGRESS 
OF  ALCOTT"  S  CONCORD  DAYS  AND  THE  PROJECTED 
WESTERN  DAYS. 

The  American  educational  association,  now  in  session 
here,  is  a  very  interesting  body,  and  has  just  chosen  for 
its  president  the  person  best  representing  American  edu- 
cation, William  T.  Harris  of  St.  Louis,  who  read  a  paper 
yesterday.    He  is  the  man  who  was  so  highly  complimented 
by  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  speech  at  the  Japanese  banquet -- 
and  fully  merits  the  compliment.    The  questions  discussed 
in  the  meetings  are  very  practical  ones ,  and  have  been 
ably  treated.    The  attendance  has  been  good,  too,  consider- 
ing the  heat  of  the  weather  which  yesterday  and  to-day  is 
intense .... 

The  slow  and  quiet  atmosphere  of  Concord  is  not  favor- 
able to  rapid  literary  production,  and  Mr.  Alcott' s  "Con- 
cord days, "  though  all  in  type  will  not  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished yet.    It  covers  but  six  months  of  the  year  1869-70-- 
from  April  to  October--the  other  six,  from  October,  '69, 
to  April,  '  70,  being  reserved  for  a  second  volume,  "West- 
ern Days ."   It  makes  a  book  of  about  300  pages .    Mr. 
Emerson'  s  new  book  is  going  through  the  press  at  last;  but 
may  not  appear  for  many  months  yet.    The  rebuilding  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  house  has  begun,  and  he  has  the  promise 
of  keeping  Thanksgiving  under  his  own  roof  again.    A  kind- 
ly notice  of  Thoreau,  which  appeared  in  last  week'  s  Inde- 
pendent, errs  in  representing  him  as  having  given  his  dis- 
course in  honor  of  John  Brown,  after  the  execution  of  that 
hero--in  fact  it  was  written  and  delivered  before  the  trial 
was  completed. 

(28)  Sept.  19,  1872.    A  CRITIQUE  OF  ALCOTT' S  CON- 
CORD DAYS- -ITS  PICTURE  OF  THOREAU. 

The  new  volume  by  Mr.  Alcott,  "Concord  Days,"  is 
handsomely  printed  by  Roberts ,  and  the  author  has  had  a 
few  copies  bound  for  his  friends  with  an  old-fashioned 
arabesque  title  page  and  a  photograph  of  his  house  at  Con- 
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cord,  so  well  described  in  the  early  pages  .    The  proof 
has  not  been  so  well  read  as  it  might  be--indeed,  Boston 
proof-reading  is  falling  off  in  accuracy--and  there  are 
many  errors  in  spelling  and  punctuation  in  the  volume, 
some  of  which  spoil  the  sense  and  others  obscure  it.  There 
is  also  a  limping  in  some  of  the  metrical  quotations,  where 
the  exact  words  of  the  original  have  been  changed,  without 
preserving  the  flow  and  exact  step  of  the  meter.    A  carp- 
ing critic  could  find  many  slight  flaws  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other in  the  book,  which  yet  is  above  or  outside  of  criticism 
in  most  particulars.    Its  personal  sketches,  without  being 
complete,  have  strokes  that  cannot  be  matched,  as  where 
Thoreau  is  described  as  "a  little  over-confident  by  genius, 
and  stiffly  individual,  dropping  society  clean  out  of  his 
theories,  while  standing  friendly  in  his  strict  sense  of 
friendship."    And  how  true  as  well  as  exquisitely  expressed 
is  this  about  Thoreau,  as  his  intimates  knew  him: --"I 
should  say  he  inspired  the  sentiment  of  love,  if  indeed  the 
sentiment  did  not  seem  to  partake  of  something  purer  (were 
that  possible)  but  nameless  from  its  excellency . "    Indeed, 
as  was  said  of  the  English  gentleman  that  "if  manners  had 
not  existed  he  would  have  invented  them,"  so  it  might  be 
said  without  exaggeration  that  if  friendship  had  never  been 
known  before,  it  would  have  taken  date  and  quality  from 
Thoreau.    A  part  of  what  is  found  in  this  book  about  Tho- 
reau was  formerly  printed  in  the  Atlantic,  and  what  is  said 
of  Emerson,  with  something  more,  was  privately  printed 
a  few  years  since  in  a  choice  little  volume,  in  which  was 
inserted  a  photograph  from  Gould' s  bust  of  Emerson,  now 
in  Harvard  college  library.    Mr.  Alcott  will  set  forth  in 
October  or  November  on  another  tour  of  conversations  and 
lectures  through  the  West,  going  as  far  as  Dubuque  and  St. 
Louis,  and  perhaps  beyond. 

(29)  Oct.  3,  1872.    OSBORN  ANDERSON  IN  BOSTON- - 
LAST  SURVIVOR  OF  BROWN*  S  MEN  OF  HARPER'  S 
FERRY- -DETAILS  OF  THE  ESCAPE. 

On  Friday  of  last  week,  Osborn  Anderson,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  men  actually  engaged  under  John  Brown  in  the 
fight  at  Harper's  Ferry  thirteen  years  ago,  left  Boston 
for  his  father's  home  in  Westchester,  Pa.    He  had  come 
here  three  weeks  before  to  attend  the  convention  of  colored 
men  in  Faneuil  hall,  and  hoped  to  earn  something  by  ex- 
hibiting a  panorama  which  he  had,  but  his  disease  (con- 
sumption, probably)  was  so  much  aggravated  by  our  climate 
and  the  bad  weather  that  he  was  confined  to  his  room  much 
of  the  time  and  could  do  nothing  for  himself.    This  was  his 
second  visit  to  Boston.    He  was  here  before  at  the  time  of 
the  Tremont  temple  and  Joy  street  mobs  of  December  3, 
1860,  when  the  merchants  and  the  roughs  of  Boston  broke 
up  one  anti-slavery  meeting  and  did  their  best  to  break  up 
another .    At  that  time  the  colored  people  of  Boston  were 
chased  about  the  West  End  streets  by  some  of  the  same 
men  who  are  now  leading  them  up  to  the  polls  to  vote 
against  Charles  Sumner;  no  colored  man  was  safe  from 
insult,  and  it  was  feared  that  Anderson,  being  an  outlaw 
on  account  of  his  Virginia  exploits ,  would  be  seized  and 
injured.    His  friends  therefore  sent  him  away  from  Boston 
to  Canada,  where  he  was  safe,  as  so  many  of  his  color 
then  were ,  "under  the  paw  of  the  lion,  "  as  they  used  to 
say.    This  time  his  friends  had  to  send  him  away  to  pro- 
long his  life,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  our  climate.    A  few  of 
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them  raised  money  for  him,  paid  his  bills  and  gave  him 
God-speed  on  his  way  to  his  old  father  among  the  Quakers 
of  Chester  county,  where  he  was  born  and  reared  a  free 
man  and  a  lover  of  freedom.    Like  most  of  Capt.  Brown'  s 
men,  he  was  young  at  the  time  he  enlisted- -being  now  but 
38  years  old.    When  Brown  opened  his  plans  to  him,  in  a 
Kansas  printing  office,  two  years  or  so  before  the  outbreak, 
he  was  but  23.    At  that  time  the  attack  upon  Virginia  was 
all  arranged  in  the  old  hero's  mind,  and  he  said  to  Ander- 
son, --"There  are  nine  chances  in  ten  that  every  man  who 
goes  with  me  will  lose  his  life  in  the  undertaking,  --but 
there  are  times  when  dead  men  are  worth  more  than  living 
ones."    There  was  another  Anderson  in  the  company,  a 
white  man  from  Indiana,  younger  than  Osborn,  and  bearing 
the  Bible  name  of  Jeremiah.    He  was  killed  in  the  fight,  but 
Osborn  Anderson,  being  posted  with  Hazlett  in  the  old 
arsenal,  at  some  distance  from  the  engine-house  where 
Brown  was  besieged  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  able  to  escape 
in  the  excitement  attending  the  storming  of  Brown's  post, 
and  the  capture  of  his  party.    He  and  Hazlitt  both  got  off 
and  climbed  the  mountain-side,  whence  they  passed  into 
Pennsylvania,  where  Hazlitt  was  captured  and  taken  back  to 
Virginia.    Anderson  got  clear,  as  did  Owen  Brown,  Barclay 
Coppoc,  Cook,  Tidd  and  Merriam,  --but  all  these  are  since 
dead,  except  Owen  Brown,  who  was  not  in  the  fight  but 
staid  on  the  Maryland  side . 

Anderson  was  in  health  a  fine  example  of  physical 
strength  and  noble  bearing;  a  dark  mulatto,  almost  six  feet 
two  inches  tall,  broad-shouldered  and  vigorous,  full  of 
courage  and  moral  purpose.    All  Brown's  company  were 
picked  men,  and  few  of  them  of  either  race  better  under- 
stood his  leader's  purpose  than  Osborn  Anderson.    These 
plans  have  been  much  misconceived,     and  some  day  may 
be  so  explained  as  to  vindicate  Brown's  sagacity  in  his  en- 
terprise .    The  recent  papers  in  the  Atlantic  do  not  go  into 
this  subject,  being  limited  mainly  to  statements  of  fact; 
they  contain  some  errors,  mostly  trivial,  such  as  stating 
that  Osborn  Anderson  was  stationed  on  the  Maryland  side 
during  the  fight --but  are  in  the  main  correct,  so  far  as 
they  go.    There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  told,  however, 
and  the  papers  of  Anderson,  when  fully  published,  as  part 
of  them  have  been,  will  probably  throw  new  light  on  the 
matter.    I  had  never  seen  Anderson  until  the  day  before  he 
left  Boston,  to  which  he  hardly  expects  to  return.    After 
spending  a  week  or  two  in  his  native  region  he  will  go  back 
to  Washington,  if  he  is  strong  enough,  and  trust  his  re- 
covery, if  it  ever  comes,  to  a  milder  climate  than  ours  of 
New  England. 
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of  Henry  Wilson.    In  the  studio  the  plaster  cast  of  Wilson 
stands  between  those  of  Sumner  and  Phillips  - -the  latter 
not  yet  put  into  marble --and  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
both.    A  statuette  of  Sam  Adams,  just  finished  in  the  clay 
model,  stands  there  too,  a  fair  portrait  and  a  striking  at- 
titude of  the  father  of  the  Revolution,  who  put  Liberty  into 
her  Faneuil  hall  cradle,  and  kept  her  rocking  there,  a 
hundred  years  ago.    It  would  be  well  for  the  state  com- 
missioners to  consider  Milmore's  model  before  choosing 
the  sculptor  to  make  the  marble  statue  of  Adams  for  the 
capitol  at  Washington,  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature. 

(31)  Nov,  26,   1872.    RECENT  ACTIVITIES  OF  CLASS- 
MATE BENJAMIN  SMITH  LYMAN--JAPAN  AND  INDIA. 

An  event  of  some  importance  to  scientific  explorers  is 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Lyman,  an  eminent  mining 
engineer  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  Japanese  government,  to 
make  a  three  years'  survey  of  the  island  of  Jesso,  abound- 
ing in  mineral  wealth,  where  very  few  men  of  science  have 
ever  landed,  and  those  few  for  no  great  length  of  time. 
Profs .  Blake  and  Pumpelly  made  a  brief  visit  to  Jesso  some 
years  ago,  but  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  obtain  much  in- 
formation concerning  it.    Mr.  Lyman  is  to  sail  for  Yoko- 
hama in  a  few  weeks,  from  San  Francisco,  and  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  winter  in  the  capital  of  Japan,  crossing  over 
to  the  island  of  Jesso  in  the  spring  to  begin  his  field-work. 
He  will  have  Japanese  assistants,  whom  he  will  train  to  the 
work  of  surveying,  but  no  American  or  European  assistants , 
Mr.  Lyman  was  formerly  an  assistant  of  his  kinsman.  Prof. 
J.  P.  Lesley  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  since  made  mining 
surveys  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  British 
America,  and  also  in  British  India,  where  he  spent  the 
year  1871,  as  a  government  engineer  in  the  Punjab.    He  is 
not  only  skillful  in  his  specialty,  but  a  good  linguist  with  a 
tendency  to  philology,  a  good  botanist,  and  with  general 
scientific  accuracy  in  many  directions  which  will  give  value 
to  all  his  observations .    His  instructions  are  to  spend  the 
summers  in  field-work  on  the  island  of  Jesso,  and  his  win- 
ters in  office -work  at  Jeddo,  the  imperial  capital.    He 
visited  Japan  a  year  ago,  on  his  way  home  from  India,  likes 
the  country  and  the  people  and  will  enter  upon  his  three 
years'  work  with  enthusiasm.    He  has  lately  been  visiting 
his  friends  in  Massachusetts,  and  leave  here,  to-day. 

(32)  Dec.  13,  1872.  WILSON  FLAGG'  S  WOODS  AND 
BY -WAYS --ITS  CHARM  AND  UNIQUENESS- -MENTION 
OF  THOREAU . 


(30)   Oct.  15,  1872.    MARTIN  MILMORE  [MILLMORE] 
THE  SCULPTOR  AT  WORK  ON  A  BUST  OF  EMERSON- - 
HIS  OTHER  PROJECTS . 

Milmore,  the  sculptor,  is  this  week  completing  his  clay 
model  for  a  bust  of  Mr.  Emerson,  which  promises  to  be 
the  best  ever  made  of  him,  just  as  Milmore'  s  busts  of 
Sumner  and  Phillips  are  the  best  of  those  men.    There  has 
never  been  a  very  good  bust  of  Emerson,  neither  King' s 
nor  Gould'  s  proving  satisfactory  to  his  friends  or  the  pub- 
lic, though  Gould's  is  a  very  pleasing  piece  of  work  in  the 
marble,  as  it  stands  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college. 
Milmore'  s  marble  bust  of  Sumner  is  in  the  Doric  hall  at 
the  state  house,  and  in  the  library  there  is  his  marble  bust 


The  Woods  and  By-ways  of  New  England,  by  Wilson 
Flagg,  is  a  truly  charming  book,  --but  its  charm  may 
easily  escape  those  who  do  not  read  it  with  some  attention. 
It  is  probably  the  most  genuine  book  on  rural  life  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  America,  --not  excepting  Thoreau'  s 
"Walden,"  which  has  more  philosophy  than  simple  observa- 
tion in  it.    Mr.  Flagg  is  scarcely  philosophical  at  all, 
though  meditative  and  thoughtful;  his  generalizations  are 
sufficiently  many,  but  they  are  narrow  and  striking  rather 
than  profound  and  inclusive;  sentiment,  and  not  thought  in 
its  strictest  sense,  is  the  characteristic  of  his  mind.    One 
naturally  contrasts  him  with  Thoreau  because  they  touch 
ufwn  the  same  themes;  but  what  Thoreau  treated  in  a  high 
poetic  mood,  Mr.  Flagg  treats  with  a  peculiar  and  attractive 
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prose,  not  stimulating,  as  Thoreau' s  ideas  are,  but  sooth- 
ing and  calmly  suggestive,  like  the  influences  of  a  late  twi- 
light no  longer  inflamed  by  the  glories  of  sunset.    He  is 
original  without  being  impressive,  and  an  unobtrusive  com- 
panion rather  than  a  leader  or  guide .    Neutral  tints  and 
modest  hints  are  what  he  affects  chiefly,  though  positive 
enough  upon  occasion,  andwellstockedwith prepossessions, 
not  to  say  prejudices,  of  his  own.    He  writes  upon  definite 
subjects,  chiefly  the  trees,  shrubs  and  rustic  landscapes 
New  England;  and  without  much  method,  so  that  one  can 
open  his  book  anywhere  and  read  with  pleasure,  without 
reference  to  what  precedes  or  what  follows .    He  quotes 
little  from  other  writers — therein  differing  greatly  from 
Thoreau,  who  read  and  quoted  far  and  wide--and  scarcely 
ten  lines  of  verse  are  to  be  found  in  his  whole  book  of  460 
pages.    His  illustrations  are  photographic,  but  made  per- 
manent on  the  page  by  one  of  the  newly -invented  printing 
processes;  they  represent  the  different  varieties  of  our 
trees  with  much  delicacy  of  distinction,  but  hardly  render 
justice  to  other  features  of  our  scenery.    Subdued  in  tone, 
as  the  book  is ,  we  notice  here  and  there  sweeping  remarks 
that  need  some  qualification,  unless,  indeed,  we  take  them 
merely  as  rhetorical  aids  to  the  imagination.    Thus,  he 
says,  speaking  of  our  secluded  villages,  where  the  young 
maiden  who  keeps  school  is  the  heroine:  "Here  you  will 
remain  and  be  happy,  until  ambition  tempts  you  to  join  the 
tumult  of  commerce,  and  causes  you  to  forget  those  sweet 
domestic  scenes  in  which  is  enshrined  all  the  happiness  to 
be  found  in  this  world."    The  pursuits  of  trade  seem  to  be 
his  especial  aversion;  "men  of  letters  and  commercial 
men,"  he  says,  "are  seldom  intimates;"  "we  may  vulgar- 
ize a  word  by  associating  it  with  the  market;  the  usages  of 
the  market  ought  to  be  excluded  from  literature."    There 
is  not  a  little  of  this  mild  petulance,  which  flings  out, 
every  now  and  then,  at  "boors"  and  men  of  taste,  model 
farmers  and  landscape  gardeners .    There  is  also  much  nice 
and  novel  observation;  Mr.  Flagg  has  found  nowhere  birds 
as  numerous  as  in  the  woods  adjoining  Nashville,  while  the 
"vesper  thrushes"  are  more  numerous  "in  the  woods  of 
Cambridge  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country."    "Green 
cannot  be  said  to  characterize  a  vernal  landscape;  it  be- 
longs more  especially  to  summer."    "The  praises  of  the 
Barberry  have  not  been  spoken;  but  if  our  landscapes  were 
deprived  of  this  shrub,  how  the  beauty  of  our  scenery 
would  be  wanting  in  many  places ."   Of  Thoreau  he  says 
very  justly,  --"He  desired  a  life  without  laborious  study  or 
toil,  not  from  idolence,  which  he  never  felt,  but  that  he 
might  exemplify  the  benevolence  of  nature  in  his  own  sys- 
tem of  living."    Altogether,  as  we  said  at  flrst,  this  is  a 
charming  volume,  and  may  be  commended  to  all  who  have 
cultivated,  or  would  cultivate,  a  taste  for  rural  sights 
and  occupations;  for  walks  in  woods  and  fields,  or  the  care- 
ful study  of  simple  nature.    Published  by  Osgood  &  Co. , 
and  sold  by  Whitney  &  Adams . 

(33)   Dec.  31,   1872.    NEWS  OF  WRITERS--ALCOTT  IS 
IN  THE  WEST— EMERSON  IS  IN  ITALY--GEORGE  Mac- 
DONALD  AND  PROF.  TYNDALL. 

At  last  accounts,  Mr.  Emerson  was  in  Italy  with  some 
Massachusetts  friends,  and  in  good  health.    Dr.  Parsons, 
the  poet,  has  returned  to  America,  and  is  living  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Alcott  spent  Christmas  at  Iowa  City,  and  will  keep 
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New-year's  at  Davenport,  having  postponed  his  visit  to 
St.  Louis  until  late  in  January.    He  has  visited  and  held 
conversations  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa  City,  Grinnell, 
Marshalltown,  and  other  places  of  importance  in  Iowa; 
from  Davenpxjrt  he  expects  to  go  to  Burlington  and  to 
Jacksonville  and  Quincy  in  Illinois.    It  will  probably  be 
spring  before  he  turns  his  steps  homeward.    He  says  the 
West  is  "run  by  the  young  men"  much  more  than  New 
England  is;  and  enjoys  greatly  the  cordial  reception  his 
conversations  and  Sunday  lectures  meet  with.    His  subjects 
are  "Character,"  "Culture,"  "Concord  Authors,"  and  "Re- 
ligious Aspects  and  Tendencies, "--the  latter  for  the  pul- 
pits, in  which  he  discourses  nearly  every  Sunday.    He  visits 
the  schools  everywhere,  and  often  addresses  the  children. 
Out  of  these  experiences  and  those  of  former  winters  at 
the  West  is  to  grow  a  book  by  and  by — a  companion  to  "Con- 
cord Days,"  which  he  will  call,  "Western  Days."    His  last 
book  published  has  met  with  an  unexpectedly  favorable  re- 
ception from  critics  and  the  public  generally,  --some  of 
the  most  applauding  as  well  as  the  most  learned  criticism 
of  it  coming  from  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.    Joaquin 
Miller  has  reached  London,  where  he  was  so  warmly  wel- 
comed when  first  there,  two  years  ago;  and  probably  will 
remain  there  for  awhile.    His  new  poem,  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  volume,  seems  not  to  have  made  much  impres- 
sion on  readers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific. 
His  novel  still  rests  in  his  publishers*  hands,  and  he  has 
no  present  wish  to  issue  it.    George  MacDonald's  success 
in  America  as  a  lecturer  has  been  much  interfered  with  by 
his  state  of  health,  and  Prof.  TyndaU  has  met  with  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  accomplished  assistants  who 
aided  him  here  in  the  exhibition  of  his  matchless  experi- 
ments .    His  lectures  have  greatly  stimulated  the  sale  of 
his  books;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Froude.    The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  forced  out  of  the  field  of  Irish 
criticism,  into  which  he  threw  himself  so  bravely  when  he 
first  came  over. 

(34)   Jan.  7,   1873.    NEWS  OF  FREDERIC  HUDSON— 
HIS  JOURNALISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudson,  from  his  quiet  retreat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Concord  river,  where  he  owns  the  small  garden  once 
tilled  by  Ellery  Channing  and  at  the  foot  of  which  Thoreau 
kept  his  boat,  has  at  last  published  his  long  promised 
"Journalism  in  the  United  States."   It  is  a  history,  with 
copious  citations  from  the  newspaper  columns  and  books 
of  biography,  of  the  journals  and  journalists  of  this  country 
for  280  years;  coming  down  to  the  death  of  Horace  Greeley. 
In  his  first  epoch,  1690  to  1704,  Mr.  Hudson  treats  of  the 
"Initial  Newspaper"  of  America,  published  in  Boston  by 
Benjamin  Harris,  under  the  title  of  "Publick  Occurrences;" 
the  second  epoch,  1704  to  1748,  of  the  Colonial  Press;  the 
third  epoch,  1748  to  1783,  is  devoted  to  the  Revolutionary 
Press;  the  fourth  epoch,   1783  to  1832,   gives  an  account  of 
the  "Political  Party  Press,"  growing  out  of  the  organization 
of  the  great  political  parties;  the  fifth  epoch,  1832  to  1835, 
shows  "Journalism  in  a  Transition  State;"  the  sixth  epoch, 
1835  to  1872,  is  devoted  to  the  "Independent  Press."   In 
this  division  of  his  work  Mr.  Hudson  gives  the  history  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  Times,  Tribune,  World,  and  other 
important  journals ,  not  forgetting  The  Republican;  but 
dwelling  with  affection  and  admiration  on  the  newspaper 
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with  which  he  was  so  long  connected--Bennett's  Herald. 
By  one  of  those  coincidences  which  happen  to  all  men  en- 
gaged in  laborious  works ,  involving  a  long  time  in  their 
preparation,  this  book  does  not  appear  until  the  three 
journalists  whom  Mr.  Hudson  most  esteemed,  and  whose 
criticism  he  would  have  valued  most  highly-Messrs. 
Bennett,  Raymond  and  Greeley,  have  all  passed  away.    The 
issue  of  the  volume  was  delayed  after  Mr.  Greeley'  s  death, 
to  allow  the  insertion  of  a  few  pages  suggested  by  that 
event  and  commemorative  of  him  and  his  two  rivals  in  New 
York  journalism.    The  publishers.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
have  made  but  a  single  volume  of  the  work,  but  it  runs  to 
nearly  800  pages,  and  in  future  editions,  which  already  be- 
gin to  be  called  for,  may  easily  pass  into  the  two  volume 
form.    It  is  by  no  means  free  from  errors  of  statement  and 
faults  of  style;  and  like  most  of  our  recent  books  is  defec- 
tive in  its  proof-reading,  especially  of  the  Latin  which  was 
freely  quoted  in  the  colonial  newspapers .    But  it  is  a  work 
of  immense  toil,  the  results  of  which  are  agreeably  pre- 
sented to  the  reader;  and  it  reproduces  scores  of  pages 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  country  which  are  of  great  value 
to  all  who  wish  Lo  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  matters 
discussed.    Mr.  Hudson's  opinions  are  generally  obvious , 
but  they  are  not  forced  upon  the  reader;  and  though  his 
style  is  that  of  the  Herald  office,  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
one,  and  the  farthest  removed  from  dullness.    He  has  not 
much  to  say  of  the  history  of  newspapers  in  Europe,  nor 
is  what  he  does  say  very  exact,  though  much  more  so  than 
the  common  accounts .    He  does  not  seem  to  have  traced  out 
the  career  of  Marchmont  Nedham,  the  first  "able  editor" 
of  England,  and  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  in  one  place  that 
EteFoe  was  a  Scotch  journalist.    But  when  he  comes  to 
American  journalism  he  contributes  much  that  will  be  new 
to  all  except  the  most  plodding  antiquaries  . 

Viewed  in  perspective,  as  journalism  in  America  must 
be,  in  such  a  book  as  this,  its  dignity  and  service  to  the 
public  are  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  young  aspir- 
ant for  its  honors .    Nearly  all  the  great  names  in  American 
history  since  1700  are  connected  in  one  way  or  another  with 
the  founding  or  carrying  on  of  newspapers .    Franklin'  s 
connection  with  them  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  familiar 
to  us  as  this  volume  will  make  it,  that  Sam  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton,  Noah  Webster,  Dr.  Channing,  Judge  Story, 
Edward  Everett,  Whittier,  Bryant,  the  Beechers,  and 
hundreds  more  of  our  great  men  have  started  or  helped 
support  newspapers .    One  secret  of  success  of  journalism 
was  very  early  discovered,  and  was  thus  expressed  by  the 
Franklins  in  their  Boston  Courant  of  January  22,   1722: 
"The  hearty  curses  on  the  Courant  and  its  publisher  are  all 
to  no  purpose,  for,  as  a  Connecticut  trader  said  of  his 
onions.  The  more  they  are  cursed  the  more  they  grow ." 
Mr.  Hudson's  favorite  Herald  exemplifies  this  saying  very 
well. 

(35)    Feb.  3,  1873.    OBSERVATIONS  ON  NEW  ENGLAND 
WRITERS,  ESPECIALLY  EMERSON. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  pages  in  Sumner' s  eight  vol- 
umes are  the  tributes  he  paid  to  his  friends  after  death;  to 
Story,  Pickering,  Wheaton,  Lincoln,  John  W  .  Brown  and  the 
rest.    Quite  as  graceful,  if  less  elaborate,  are  the  funeral 
orations  and  occasional  addresses  of  the  poet  Bryant,  which 
the  Putnams  of  New  York  announce  as  soon  to  be  published 
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in  a  volume.    Mr.  Bryant  is  remarkable  for  his  skill  as 
an  occasional  speaker ,  and  it  is  good  to  have  his  speeches 
collected.    It  is  a  great  pity  Mr.  Emerson  has  never  taken 
pains  to  do  as  much  for  his  occasional  speeches,  which 
are  among  his  best  utterances,  — his  welcome  of  Kossuth, 
his  speeches  on  Sumner,  Kansas  and  John  Brown,  his  Burns 
dinner  speech,  etc.;  with  which  should  go  his  criticism  of 
Webster  in  1850,  his  two  emancipation  addresses  in  1848 
and  1863,  and  his  centennial  address  at  Concord  in  1865. 
The  latter,  one  of  his  earliest  printed  pieces,  has  scarcely 
been  seen  by  the  present  generation,  though  it  contains  a 
few  of  Emerson's  most  characteristic  passages.    Speak- 
ing of  the  New  England  fashion  of  government  by  town- 
meeting,  he  said,  "A  general  contentment  is  the  result, 
and  the  people  truly  feel  that  they  are  lords  of  the  soil .   In 
every  winding  road,  in  every  stone  fence,  in  the  smokes 
of  the  poor-house  chimney,  in  the  clock  on  the  church,  they 
read  their  own  power,  and  consider  at  leisure  the  wisdom 
and  error  of  their  judgments  ."    Could  there  be  a  better 
picture  of  the  effect  of  democracy  in  New  England? 

(36)   Mar.  3,   1873.    CHANNING'  S  THOREAU:  THE 
POET  NATURALIST— STATE  OF  THOREAU'  S  SURVIVING 
MANUSCRIPTS . 

The  book  by  Mr.  Channing. .  .is  a  memoir  of  his  friend 
Thoreau,  with  many  selections  from  the  thirty  volumes  of 
still  unpublished  journals  which  Thoreau  left  behind  him 
at  his  death  in  1862 .    No  man  knew  him  better  than  Mr . 
Channing,  or  saw  more  of  him  in  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life;  they  lived  for  ten  years  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other  in  Concord,  took  their  daily  walks  together  a 
thousand  times,  and  often  went  on  long  excursions  in  com- 
pany.   The  journey  along  Cape  Cod  described  by  Thoreau 
in  his  book  of  that  name,  was  made  with  Channing  for  a 
comrade;  so  was  that  ramble  in  Canada  which  is  described 
in  another  of  Thoreau' s  books .    More  than  once  they 
visited  Monadnoc  together,  and  Channing  has  preserved 
some  memorials  of  these  days  on  the  mountain,  in  his 
recent  poem,  "The  Wanderer."    In  the  forthcoming  volume 
there  are  other  reminiscences  of  Monadnoc,  Wachusett, 
Cape  Cod  and  of  the  Concord  rambles  taken  by  the  two 
friends .    So  many  persons  that  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
Thoreau  have  undertaken  to  write  about  him,  that  it  was 
time  for  a  friend  who  knew  and  loved  him  to  tell  his  story 
and  print  his  estimate .    The  present  sketch  was  begun  by 
Mr.  Channing  ten  years  ago,  and  partly  printed  in  the 
Boston  Commonwealth,  where  it  attracted  some  notice,  in 
1864.    It  appeared  without  the  author's  name,  and  being 
copyrighted  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  then  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Commonwealth,  was  mistaken  by  some  readers  for  his 
work.    It  has  lately  been  revised  and  considerably  enlarged 
by  Mr.  Channing,  who  has  added  to  it  some  memorial 
verses,  and  a  criticism  on  Thoreau' s  position  in  literature. 
The  whole  will  make  a  book  of  200  or  250  pages,  quite  unique 
as  a  memoir,  and  also  valuable  from  the  passages  out  of 
Thoreau' s  manuscripts  that  it  will  contain. 

These  manuscripts,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  journals,  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  Miss  Thoreau,  the  author'  s  sister, 
who  has  published  several  volumes  of  her  brother' s 
writings  since  his  death,  but  none  very  recently.    It  is 
hoped  that  she  may  next  publish  selected  passages  from 
the  journals,  in  which  he  noted  down,  day  by  day,  whatever 
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thoughts  or  observations  occurred  to  him,  and  which  con- 
tain a  great  quantity  of  literary  matter.    The  selections 
made  by  Mr.  Channing  will  show  their  quality,  and,  per- 
haps, give  the  public  a  desire  to  read  more.    There  are 
also  letters  and  poems  of  Thoreau'  s  that  have  never  been 
printed,  and  other  verses  not  collected  into  the  volume 
wherein  Mr.  Emerson  printed  some  of  his  poetical  pieces. 
Miss  Thoreau  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  her  establish- 
ment in  Concord,  and  has  offered  for  sale  the  house  occu- 
pied by  Thoreau  in  the  last  dozen  year  of  his  life,  and  the 
garden  which  he  cultivated.    It  is  a  large  house,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  village  street,  not  far  from  Concord  river 
and  its  tributary,  the  Assabet,  on  whose  waters  Thoreau 
spent  so  many  hours  in  his  boat,  paddling,  sailing,  or 
drifting  along  the  river-meadows.    His  study  was  quite  as 
much  his  boat  as  the  attic  chamber  looking  toward  the 
west,  where  he  kept  his  books  and  wrote  his  diaries.    At- 
tached to  the  house  is  the  shop  in  which  he  sometimes  made 
lead-pencils,  or  prepared  plumbago  for  the  electrotype 
press — an  occupation  that  his  father  followed  many  years, 
often  assisted  by  the  poet -naturalist,  and  which  he  carried 
on  after  his  father'  s  death  for  awhile.    His  own  special 
occupation  was  that  of  a  surveyor,  --chosen,  perhaps,  from 
his  love  of  an  out -door  life.    It  is  desirable  that  the  place 
so  long  associated  with  Henry  Thoreau  should  pass  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  will  value  such  associations. 

(37)   Apr.  24,  1873.    BOSTON  CHURCHES  OLD  AND 
NEW— DISCUSSION  OF  THEODORE  PARKER  AND  SIN  AT 
THE  RADICAL  CLUB- -WOMEN  PREPONDERATE. 

Meeting  a  member  of  Trinity  church,  the  other  day,  he 
showed  me  the  plan  of  its  new  location  between  St.  James, 
Boylston  and  Clarendon  streets,  where  it  is  to  occupy  a 
whole  square,  for  which  $180,000  has  been  paid.    Noticing 
the  neighborhood,  1  remarked  up)on  the  great  number  of 
churches  thereabout.    "O  yes,"  said  he,  "the  Back  Bay  is 
the  Holy  Land  of  Boston."    Did  you  ever  remember  that  Dr. 
Gannett' s  church  on  Arlington  street,  Mr.  DeWitt's  on 
Berkeley  street,  Dr.  Lathrop's,  now  building  on  Common- 
wealth avenue.  Dr.  Ellis's  not  far  off,  and  the  little  Epis- 
copal chapel  that  Bishop  Huntington  used  to  preach  in,  — 
the  new  Old  South,  the  new  Trinity,  and  1  wot  not  how  many 
more  Protestant  churches,  are  clustering  about  a  center 
with  a  radius  of  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile?    No  Catholic 
churches  have  encroached  yet  on  this  territory,  but  those 
of  the  Protestants  on  the  Back  bay  are  the  oldest  and  wealth- 
iest in  Boston.    Dr.  Ellis's,  formerly  in  Chauncey  place, 
is  the  "First  church,"  Dr.  Lathrop's  is  the  Brattle  square 
church,  against  which  the  Mathers  strove  in  vain  (their 
meeting-house  being  on  Hanover  street, )  Dr.  Gannett'  s 
was  Dr.  Belknap's,  then  Dr.  Gumming' s  and  now  has  a 
new  minister.    The  history  of  the  Old  South  everybody 
knows,  and  Trinity  is  the  oldest  Episcopal  church,  except 
Christ  church,  for  King's  chapel  now  is  held  by  Unitarians, 
but  the  church  building  which  was  ruined  in  the  fire  only 
dates  back  to  1828.    Old  Trinity,  a  wooden  house  without 
a  steeple,  was  built  on  the  same  spot  in  1734.    Before  that 
the  "Seven  Star  Inn"  stood  there  on  Summer  street,  and 
Haw  ley  street  was  called  "Seven  Star  Lane."    The  ruins  of 
Trinity  are  fast  disappearing,  and  the  city  has  paid  the 
church  more  than  $100,000  for  land  taken  to  widen  Summer 
and  Haw  ley  streets .    And  soon  the  grand  new  church  will 
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begin  to  rise,  built  of  Roxbury  stone  with  sandstone  "trim- 
mings , "  and  costing  a  great  sum .    Phillips  Brooks  is  the 
rector,  and  is  holding  his  Sunday  services  in  a  vestry  mean- 
while.   Of  the  15  churches  built  in  Boston  before  1750,  only 
six  now  occupy  their  original  sites,  --the  other  nine  may 
be  found  in  what  was  then  the  Charles  River. 

At  the  last  Radical  Club  in  Mrs.  Sargent's  parlors  Dr. 
Clarke  was  present  and  aroused  some  debate  by  criticising 
Theodore  Parker'  s  theory  of  sin,  which  he  held  to  be  de- 
fective, in  that  Parker  did  not  sufficiently  recognize  the 
consciousness  of  sin  as  a  fact  in  man's  nature.    The  same 
criticism  was  made  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  Parker's  pulpit  at  the  Music  hall  in  the  winter  of  1859-60, 
and  in  a  letter  to  him  commenting  on  the  sermon,  Parker 
gave  his  latest  exposition  of  doctrine  on  that  topic.    In 
printing  the  letter  in  his  "Life  and  Correspondence,"  Mr. 
Weiss  remarks:    "Whoever  has  a  great  deal  of  natural  piety 
for  sin  is  advised  to  pass  this  communication  by."    "Sin," 
said  Parker,  "is  a  theological  word,  and  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced ngsin-n-n-n,  "  but  he  thought  the  thing  which 
ministers  mean  by  the  word  "has  no  more  existence  than 
the  phlogiston,  which  was  once  adopted  to  explain  combus- 
tion."   "I  seldom  use  the  word  sin,"  he  adds,   "It    is  dam- 
aged phraseology,  tainted  by  contact  with  infamous  notions 
of  man  and  God."    The  whole  letter,  --which,  oddly  enough, 
Dr.  Clarke  had  forgotten, --bears  out  his  statement,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  --it  is  printed  on  page  151  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Weiss 's  Life.    Mrs.  Cheney,  Miss  Stevenson,  Mr. 
C.  K.  Whipple  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  parishioners  and  hearers 
of  Parker  for  years,  all  took  issue  with  Dr.  Clarke,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  actual  teachings  of  their  minister  on  the 
subject  of  sin,  and  thought  the  latter  statement  in  the  letter 
was  incomplete. 

The  discussion  was  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it 
turned  on  an  essay  read  by  a  son  of  Dr.  Gannett,  Parker'  s 
former  antagonist,  in  which  the  young  minister,  speaking 
of  "Radical  Piety,"  took  almost  the  same  ground  that 
Parker  had  taken,  twenty  years  before,  and  which  is  now 
occupied  by  at  least  half  the  Unitarians ,  and  by  many  of 
the  so-called  Orthodox.    Dr.  Bartol,  who  also  had  his 
controversy  with  Parker  in  times  past,  went  even  farther 
in  this  debate  than  Parker  used  to  go  - -declaring  that  no 
man  was  without  a  consciousness  of  sin,  and  that  Jesus 
himself  had  it,  --only,  said  Dr.  Bartol,  "he  did  not  dwell 
on  it--he  did  not  profess  it;  he  was  not  a  professor  of  sin." 
Tills  remark  made  a  sensation,  as  did  some  of  the  anec- 
dotes the  doctor  related--one  of  Washington,  which  was 
new  and  vouched  for  by  Dr .  Palfrey  as  authentic .    It  runs 
thus;  Washington  was  one  day  on  his  knees  at  prayer,  shut 
up  in  his  closet,  according  to  the  gospel  rule,  when  some- 
body knocked  at  the  door .    The  general  paid  no  heed  to  it; 
the  knock  was  repeated,  once  and  again,  until,  vexed  at 
his  importunate  visitor,  he  rose  and  thrust  his  sword 
through  the  panel  of  the  door  at  the  intruder .    No  occasion 
to  tell  the  general  to  "vote  as  he  prayed,"  one  would  say, 
since  he  fought  as  he  prayed.    Some  one  had  the  curiosity 
to  count  the  persons  of  each  sex  present  at  the  Radical 
club  on  Monday,  and  found  that,  among  about  100,  more 
than  75  were  women,  — the  same  proportion  that  holds  good 
at  most  religious  meetings . 
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(38)  May  6,  1873.    THE  REV.  SAMUEL  JOSEPH  MAY 
EMBODIED  THE  RELIGION  OF  PHILANTHROPY  ADVO- 
CATED BY  DR  .  CHANN1NG--HE  WAS  ALCOTT'  S 
BROTHER -IN-LAW --HIS  ANTI-SLAVERY  ACTIVITIES. 

[Dr.  Channing]  was  an  idealist,  rather  than  a  practical 
organizer,  and  it  was  left  for  some  of  his  followers  to 
carry  his  principles  out  to  their  legitimate  result,  and  no 
man  did  more  of  this  practical  work,  in  his  day,  than 
Samuel  Joseph  May  of  Boston,  Connecticut  and  Syracuse. 
He  is  best  known  now  in  connection  with  his  long  ministeri- 
al   labors  at  the  last-named  city,  where  he  is  remembered 
as  the  first  of  philanthropists  and  the  best  of  men,  and 
where  he  lies  buried.    But  his  Life,  lately  published  by 
Roberts  of  Boston,  has  much  to  say  of  his  early  days  in 
that  city,  and  of  his  Connecticut  experiences  as  minister 
of  the  only  Unitarian  parish  in  that  state,  at  Brooklyn,  near 
Pomfret,  where  Gen.  Putnam  used  to  keep  tavern  before  he 
became  famous  in  the  Revolution. . . . 

In  later  years,  when  Mr.  May  had  the  burden  of  number- 
less charities  on  his  shoulders,  at  Syracuse,  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Alcott,  used  to  term  him  "the  Lord's  chore- 
boy,  "  because  he  was  always  engaged  on  errands  of  mercy. 
But  before  the  Syracuse  Life  there  were  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  of  work  as  an  abolitionist,  under  the  banner  of  Gar- 
rison, and  with  the  co-operation  of  Arthur  Tappan,  Samuel 
E.  SewaU,  Mrs.  Child,  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  other  lead- 
ing abolitions ts .    It  was  early  in  this  period  that  Mr,  May 
called  upon  Dr.  Channing,  his  guide  in  religion,  to  come 
forward  as  an  abolitionist,  --a  call  which  was  not  unheeded. 
Later,  Theodore  Parker  and  Gerrit  Smith  became  coad- 
jutors of  Mr.  May  in  his  anti-slavery  work,  and  there  was 
a  close  friendship  between  them;  though  Mr .  May  adhered 
pretty  faithfully  to  his  old-fashioned  Unitarianism,  and  did 
not  agree  in  theology  with  either  Parker  or  Smith.    He 
lived  to  see  slavery  abolished  and  the  rights  of  the  colored 
man  assured,  --dying  in  1871,  after  a  short  illness,  at 
Syracuse.    The  volume  is  prepared  by  his  classmate,  Mr. 
G.  B.  Emerson,  his  cousin,  Samuel  May  of  Leicester,  and 
Rev.  T.J.  Mumford  of  the  Christian  Register,  and  gives 
us  a  good  picture  of  a  Christian  philanthropist. 

(39)  July  22,   1873.    THOUGHTS  ON  CAPE  COD,  THE 
TRAMPING-GROUND  OF  THOREAU— HOW  IT  HAS 
CHANGED. 
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horse  Venice .    Cape  Cod  itself  extends  from  Sandwich 
eastward  35  miles ,  and  thence  from  Chatham  north  and 
northwest  30  more--in  all,  65  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  five  miles  .    Its  13  towns  contain  perhaps  25, 000 
people,  and  are  composed  almost  wholly  of  sand,  even  to 
the  depth  of  300  feet  in  some  places,  with  bowlders  and 
gravel  interspersed.    Its  business  is  fishing  and  following 
the  sea,  though  there  is  farming  done  here,  too;  its  mills 
are  all  wind-mills,  and  its  people  all  watermen.    Over  the 
new  railroad  great  freights  of  fish  for  the  Boston  market 
are  expected  to  come,  while  summer  tourists  and  Cape 
Codders,  coming  and  going,  will  give  it  a  good  passenger 
business . 

After  the  lapse  of  20  years,  Thoreau's  "Cape  Cod"  is 
still  the  best  guide-book,  and  was  studied  for  this  occa- 
sion, not  only  by  me  but  by  several  of  the  speakers,  who 
quoted  it  without  giving  credit.    But  Thoreau'  s  journey 
was  on  foot  and  generally  on  the  Atlantic  side,  while  we 
went  by  rail  on  the  bay  side,  seeing  more  villages  but 
less  ocean.    As  his  friend  Channing  says,  "Thoreau  "did 
his  stint  of  walking  on  Cape  Cod,  where  a  stranger  at- 
tracts a  partial  share  of  criticism,  and  'looked  despair- 
ingly at  the  sandy  village  whose  street  he  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of;  there  only  by  sufferance,  and  feeling  as  strange 
as  if  he  were  in  a  town  in  China. '    One  of  the  old  Cod 
could  not  believe  that  Thoreau  was  not  a  peddler,  but 
said,  after  explanations  failed,  "Well,  it  makes  no  odds 
what  it  is  you  carry,  so  long  as  you  carry  truth  along  with 
you.'    He  once  appeared  in  a  mist,  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  cape,  with  a  bird  tied  to  the  top  of  his  umbrella,  which 
he  shouldered  like  a  gun;  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  set 
the  traveler  down  for  a  'crazy  fellow.'    At  Orleans  he 
was  comforted  by  two  Italian  organ-boys  who  had  ground 
their  harmonies  from  Provincetown,  for  two-score  miles 
in  the  sand,  fresh  and  gay."  We  followed  in  his  track,  but 
saw  neither  his  old  wrecker  nor  his  Wellfleet  oyster -man, 
nor  the  dwarf  apple-trees  18  inches  high  and  nine  feet 
broad;  but  we  did  see  his  wind-mills,  a  dozen  of  them,  -- 
"gray -loo king,  octagonal  towers,  with  long  timbers  slant- 
ing to  the  ground  in  the  rear,  and  there  resting  on  a  cart- 
wheel, by  which  their  fans  are  turned  round  to  face  the 
wind."    To  us  also,  as  to  him,  they  "looked  loose  and 
sUghtly  locomotive,  like  huge,  wounded  birds,  trailing  a 
wing  or  a  leg;"  and  we  thought  of  Channing' s  more  poetical 
description  of  them:  — 


The  Cape  Cod  railroad,  which  had  got  no  farther  than 
Sandwich  when  Thoreau  and  Ellery  Channing  first  tra- 
versed the  Cape  in  1849,  has  since  crept  along  by  slow 
stages  to  Yarmouth,  to  Harwich,  to  Orleans,  to  Wellfleet, 
and  at  last  to  Provincetown,  at  the  very  end  or  knuckle- 
bone of  Massachusetts,  passing  through  every  town  on 
Cape  Cod  except  Chatham  and  Marshpee ,  and  finally 
bringing  up  at  the  water'  s  edge  in  Provincetown,  120  miles 
from  Boston,  and  face  to  face  with  Plymouth,  across 
Blanche  bay.    This  last  extension,  fourteen  miles  beyond 
Wellfleet,  runs  over  gullies  and  through  sand-hills,  some 
of  them  of  a  good  hight,  and  has  cost  about  $20, 000  a  mile 
to  build.    Its  terminus,  Provincetown,  beyond  which  there 
is  nothing  but  open  ocean  and  the  coast  of  Spain,  is  the 
largest  town  save  Barnstable,  with  the  smallest  and  sandi- 
est territory  on  the  whole  Cape,  — it  has  4000  inhabitants, 
and  rises  finely  from  the  sea,  like  a  shingle -built,  one- 


WIND-MILL  ON  THE  COAST. 

With  wreck  of  ships,  and  drifting  plank, 
Uncouth  and  cumbrous,  wert  thou  built, 
Spoil  of  the  sea'  s  unfathomed  guilt, 

Whose  dark  revenges  thou  hast  drank. 

And  loads  thy  sail  the  lonely  wind. 
That  wafts  the  sailor  o'er  the  deep, 
Compels  thy  rushing  arms  to  sweep. 

And  earth'  s  duU  harvesting  to  grind . 

Here  strides  the  fisher  lass  and  brings 
Her  heavy  sack,  while  creatures  small. 
Loaded  with  bags  and  pail,  recall 

The  youthful  joy  that  works  in  things . 
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The  winds  grind  out  the  bread  of  life, 
The  ceaseless  breeze  torments  the  stone 
The  mill  yet  hears  the  ocean'  s  moan, 

Her  beams  the  refuse  of  that  strife. 

ITiese  mills  were  on  the  hill-tops,  where  also,  and  on 
the  hill-side,  of  yellow  or  white  sand,  were  dwarf  forests 
of  pitch-pine  and  oak  ,  oftentimes    artificially  planted  here. 
In  the  valleys  and  meadows  were  the  cranberry  beds  in 
blossom,  and  lovely  wild  roses  and  white  azaleas,  while  on 
the  streams  and  ponds  bloomed  the  pure,  white  water-lily, 
and  now  and  then  the  pink  flower  of  the  Girardea  was  seen. 
The  white  pine  does  not  grow  on  the  Cape,  nor,  to  any  ex- 
tent, the  white  birch.    The  houses  are  neat  but  small,  and 
often  unpainted;  in  the  villages  are  many  more  pretentious 
buildings,  but  none  very  large  that  1  saw,  and  nearly  all 
were  of  wood.    Thoreau  asserted  that  "ends  of  the  houses 
had  as  many  muzzles  as  a  revolver,"  so  many  were  the 
windows  in  their  gable-ends,  and  he  suggested  that  retired 
sea-captains,  of  whom  there  is  any  number  on  the  Cape, 
ought  to  make  their  houses  on  shore  out  of  "one  of  their 
vessels  turned  bottom  upward  in  the  Numidian  fashion." 
We  saw  none  such,  nor  did  he --though  his  route  took  him 
along  the  ocean  side  of  the  Cape,  while  our  railroad  lies 
almost  wholly  on  the  bay  side,  where  nearly  all  the  villages 
are.    He  saw  some  old  salt  works  with  their  wind-mill 
pumps  and  great  vats,  but  these  are  nearly  all  gone  now, 
and  little  salt  is  made  on  the  peninsula.    We  had  no  time  to 
explore  the  country,  and  even  in  Provincetown  could  do 
little  except  eat  the  dinner  provided  by  the  good  people ,  and 
listen  to  the  speeches  we  had  brought  with  us  in  the  original 
packages ,    Nor  could  we  hear  them  all,  for  there  was  no 
time,  and  several  candidates  for  Congress,  on  the  way 
home,  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  an  oppression  proceed- 
ing from  having  an  undelivered  stump  speech  on  their  minds 
which  they  could  not  throw  off.    One  prosperous  old  Meth- 
odist, who  had  put  his  in  writing,  relieved  his  dyspepsia  by 
reading  it. 

The  day  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  but  for  the  drouth,  which 
has  been  felt  quite  as  much  at  the  Cape  as  elsewhere,  the 
country  would  have  looked  its  best,  under  the  strong  sun- 
light, and  with  the  blue  ocean  coming  in  at  every  few  miles. 
The  special  train  with  the  distinguished  guests  started  from 
Boston  at  9  a.m. ,  and  was  due  in  Provincetown  at  half-past 
l--but  we  did  not  arrive  till  3 --an  hour  and  a  half  late .    On 
board  were  Gov .  Washburn,  Secretary  Warner .... 
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his  ideas  to  practical  perfection.    He  was  present  with 
Prof.  Morse  at  the  first  conception  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph in  1832,  long  before  any  one  had  worked  out  the  need- 
ful machinery,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Jack- 
son was  the  discoverer,  so  far  as  any  one  was,  of  the 
anaesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether,  though  Dr.  Morton 
was  an  indispensable  auxiliary  in  the  practical  introduction 
to  the  materia  medica.    The  death  of  Dr.  Jackson,  whenever 
it  may  happen,  will  probably  revive  the  old  Boston  contro- 
versy on  that  subject,  in  which,  as  1  believe,  some  injustice 
was  finally  done  to  Mr.  Jackson--who  has  never  been  a 
favorite  among  the  Boston  physicians,  any  more  than  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe  has  been,  and  partly  for  the  same  reason--that  he 
could  never  conform  himself  to  those  notions  of  decorum 
and  professional  esprit  du  corps  which  are  so  vigorous 
among  medical  men  here.    Like  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Jackson  has 
been  of  the  French  rather  than  the  English  turn  of  mind, 
and  in  Boston  everything  has  followed  English  rules ,  except 
when  some  strong  man,  like  the  Adamses,  Horace  Mann, 
Dr.  Howe  or  Theodore  Parker,  broke  through  them,  — or 
some  man  of  spiritual  insight,  like  Channing  and  Emerson, 
rose  above  them.    Dr.  Holmes  of  late  years  has  been 
emancipating  himself,  and  Prof.  Agassiz  introduced  another 
fashion  of  thinking,  neither  English  or  French,  but  more 
like  the  German .    Dr .  Jackson  has  seemed  almost  like  a 
Frenchman  of  science,  and  his  most  cherished  correspondents 
were  of  that  nation's  savants,  --accordingly  it  was  fitting 
that  the  French  institute  should  give  him  the  medal  for  dis- 
covering ether.    So  also  did  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Humboldt,  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  sultan  of 
Turkey.    The  doctor  took  pleasure  in  exhibiting  these  decora- 
tions in  Boston,  and  reminding  his  fellow -citizens  that  the 
"rustic  cackle  of  their  bourg"  was  not  the  voice  of  universal 
fame.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  practical  geologists  and 
working  chemists  in  New  England,  and  his  geological  surveys 
were  made  with  great  labor  and  under  serious  difficulties . 
It  was  when  geologizing  in  the  White  mountains,  in  1842,  that 
he  called  upon  Dr.  S.  A.  Bemis  (who  now  owns  10,000  acres 
of  wood  and  mountain  in  the  great  Notch,  and  lives  there  on 
his  great  estate, )  at  Abel  Crawford's  tavern,  and  revealed 
to  the  doctor,  then  a  Boston  dentist,  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stance that  would  make  dental  operations  painless .    This 
was  four  years  previous  to  Dr.  Morton's  experiments. 

(41)   Sept.  3,   1873.    THOREAU,  CHANNING  AND  THE 
WAYSIDE  INN  AT  SUDBURY. 


(40)  July  30,  1873.    THE  CAREER  OF  DR.  CHARLES 
T,  JACKSON,  LYDIAN  EMERSON'  S  BROTHER— HIS  EARLY 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH— HIS 
DISCOVERY  OF  ANESTHESIA. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  is  another  of  the  many  victims  of 
paralysis,  or  other  brain  disease  among  our  eminent  men, 
and  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  the  issue  of  his  malady  wiU 
be.    He  is  a  year  older  than  Mr.  Hale,  having  been  born  in 
Plymouth  in  1805,  and  is  a  younger  brother  of  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Emerson.    His  attack  has  taken  the  form  of  delirium  and 
may  become  confirmed  insanity;  indeed,  he  is  now  under 
restraint  at  the  Somerville  asylum.    Dr.  Jackson  has  been 
all  his  life  a  man  of  most  active  mind,  and  has  contributed 
more  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  science 
than  perhaps  any  man  in  America,  without  bringing  many  of 


Although  this  locality  has  been  often  described,  and  once 
or  twice  in  The  Republican,  you  can  still,  perhaps,  make 
room  for  EUery  Channing'  s  brief  sketch  of  it,  as  given  in 
one  of  his  "Walks  and  Talks"  with  Thoreau  in  the  new  book 
which  Roberts  publishes  this  week.    On  their  way  to  Nobscot, 
a  great  wooded  hill  in  Framingham,  the  two  Concord  poets 
come  to  this  wayside  inn  before  even  Longfellow  gave  it  a 
name,  and  thus  Channing  pictures  it:    "There,  you  have  it! 
Howe's  tavern,  on  the  old  Worcester  turnpike.    "Tis  one 
of  the  ancient  taverns  of  the  noble  old  commonwealth:   ob- 
serve the  date,   1719,  painted  on  the  sign.    From  that  to  this 
the  same  family  have  had  it  in  their  keeping,  and  many  a 
glass  has  been  drunk  and  paid  for  at  the  bar,  whose  defense 
you  observe  moves  curiously  up  and  down  like  a  portcullis, 
and  the  room  is  ceiled  all  round,  instead  of  plastered.  There 
is  a  seigniorial  property  attached  to  it,  some  hundred  acres; 
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and  see  the  old  buttresses  of  time -channeled  oak  along  the 
road,  in  front,  that  must  have  been  set  at  the  same  time 
with  the  inn.    A  spacious  brook  canters  behind  the  house; 
yonder  is  a  noble  forest,  and  there  above  us,  Nobscot,  our 
nearest  mountain.    Indeed,  the  tract  across  to  Boone's 
pond  and  Sudbury  is  all  a  piece  of  wild  wood.    Come,  away 
for  Nobscot!  taking  the  sandy  path  behind  the  barn." 

(42)   Sept.  13,   1873.    HIGGINSON'  S  OLDPORT  DAYS— 
HOW  HE  COMPARES  WITH  HAWTHORNE,  EMERSON  AND 
THOREAU--THE  EXCELLENT  CRAYON  OF  THOREAU  IN 
CHANNINC  S  NEW  BOOK. 

Col.  Higginson's  "Oldport  Days"  is  a  charming  book,  not 
new  in  any  respect,  but  none  the  worse  for  that,  being 
written  in  a  style  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  few  years  at  least.    It  is  always  a  question  how 
permanent  any  current  literature  will  be;  the  books  that  are 
read  and  admired  to-day  will  nearly  all  be  forgotten  20 
years  hence.    1  hope  that  the  wit,  the  learning,  the  ele- 
gance, the  clear  and  often  high  thought  of  Higginson,  to- 
gether with  a  style  which,  though  too  conscious  of  itself, 
is  still  far  better  than  most  people  write,  either  here  or  in 
England,  will  preserve  his  books  and  hand  them  down  to  the 
foreign  nations  and  the  next  age.    But  I  confess  this  hope  is 
based  also  upon  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  much  popu- 
larity in  their  own  age — or,  at  least,  not  as  yet.    Almost 
every  American  writer  of  any  rank  has  had  this  ejqjerience-- 
Hawthorne,  Emerson  and  Thoreau  notably.    Higginson's 
books  remind  one  of  all  three  of  these  authors;  for  he  takes 
as  much  pains  with  his  style  as  Hawthorne  did,  is  a  dis- 
ciple of  Emerson  in  his  spiritual  philosophy,  and,  like 
Thoreau,  has  cultivated  a  fondness  for  Nature  and  an  out- 
door life.    He  has  more  scholarship  than  any  of  the  three  — 
perhaps  than  all  combined — and  more  wit  than  either  Haw- 
thorne or  Thoreau,  in  whom  that  quality  was  not  conspic- 
uous.   Emerson  has  great  wit,  somewhat  masked  by  other 
qualities  which  make  a  deeper  impression,  and  he  also  has 
what  Thoreau  had  and  Higginson  as  well  as  Hawthorne  lacks 
a  little — a  profound  and  suffusing  humor,  together  with  a 
poetic  imagination.    In  this  he  excels  them  all,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  men  of  his  time .    Some  one  has  compared  Higginson 
with  Thoreau  as  a  student  of  Nature --but  in  truth  there  is 
no  comparison.    In  his  study  of  Nature  Thoreau  sought 
causes  where  Higginson  seeks  only  effects;  the  latter  is 
more  picturesque,  but  Thoreau  had  the  thing  itself  and  not 
its  glazed  portraiture .    He  gave  up  his  mind  to  the  illumi- 
nation from  above ,  and  did  not  manage  and  adapt  it  as 
photographers  do  their  camera.    "A  man  never  rises  so 
high, "  said  Cromwell,  "as  when  he  knows  not  whither  he  is 
going."    Higginson  never  abandons  himself  completely  to 
the  inner  spirit,  — he  knows  too  much  of  the  world  and  of 
society,  though  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  solitude,  as 
most  modern  writers  appear  to  be.    His  limitations  are 
perceptible  enough,  but  they  are  not  so  confining  as  those 
of  Holmes  and  Lowell;  while  his  culture  may  fairly  be 
compared  with  theirs,  and  his  wit  is  scarcely  less  exuber- 
ant in  its  expression.    Of  all  our  magazine  writers,  as 
such,  1  have  long  esteemed  him  the  best;  in  a  book  he  does 
not  appear  to  such  advantage,  though  few  of  our  country- 
men excel  him  there .    Perhaps  this  distinction  between 
magazinists  and  authors  of  books  is  shadowy  and  fanciful,  — 
nevertheless,  it  exists  to  the  mind,  and  may  be  mentioned 
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without  insisting  on  it  too  much.    Thoreau  had  little  suc- 
cess in  the  magazines — he  needed  the  sea -room  of  a  volume 
to  maneuver  his  imagination  in. 

No  better  crayon  of  Thoreau  is  likely  to  be  sketched  than 
that  drawn  with  a  free  hand  by  Channing  in  his  new  book, 
which  also  gives  the  condensed  pemmican  or  meat-biscuit 
of  Thoreau'  s  intellect.    It  is  selling  well — more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  edition  of  1500  having  been  sold  in  less 
than  a  fortnight. 

(43)   Oct.  8,   1873.    THOMAS  R.  GOULD,  THE  SCULP- 
TOR, AT  WORK  ON  ALCOTT'  S  HEAD- -DANIEL  FRENCH 
MAY  EXECUTE  THE  STATUE  OF  THE  MINUTEMAN-- 
MAY  ALCOTT'  S  WATER -COLORS. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Gould,  the  sculptor,  goes  back  to  Florence, 
this  month,  where  he  will  put  in  marble  his  statue  of  John 
Hancock,  one  of  Gov.  Andrew,  for  which  he  has  an  order, 
and  his  busts  of  William  Munroe  of  the  Concord  library, 
and  Mr.  Alcott,  who  has  lately  been  sitting  for  a  bust. 
The  clay  model  of  Mr.  Alcott' s  head  is  satisfactory  to 
him  and  to  the  artist,  and  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  a 
likeness .    In  the  marble  of  Italy  it  will  assume  a  more 
ideal  aspect  than  it  now  bears,  it  being  Mr.  Gould's  wish 
to  represent  the  ideal  as  well  as  the  actual  man.    It  will 
be  put  in  marble,  next  winter.    There  is  some  talk  also  of 
a  bust  of  Thoreau,  to  be  made  after  the  photograph  and 
not  after  Rowse's  crayon,  which  is  not  good  in  all  respects. 
Mr.  Gould  is  also  a  competitor  with  Mr.  Daniel  French 
for  the  work  of  executing  a  memorial  statue  to  be  placed 
on  the  spot  where  the  Americans  stood  in  the  battle  of 
Concord,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the  fight, 
April  19,   1875.    Mr.  French,  some  time  since,  made  and 
exhibited  his  design  for  this  proposed  statue — the  figure 
of  a  minute-man  leaving  the  plow  to  join  his  company  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle.    It  is  full  of  spirit  and  action, 
but  perhaps  a  little  too  modern  and  genteel  in  its  bearing 
to  represent  in  the  best  maimer  the  plain  farmers  of 
Middlesex  who  rallied  on  that  day  to  begin  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.    "Don't  fire  unless  fired  upon,"  was  the  order 
given  by  Capt.  John  Parker  to  his  men  at  Lexington,  that 
morning,  "but  if  they  mean  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here.' 
Charles  Miles,  a  Concord  soldier,  told  Dr.  Ripley  "that 
he  went  to  the  services  of  that  day  with  the  same  serious- 
ness and  acknowledgment  of  God  which  he  carried  to 
church."    "Those  poor  farmers,"  as  Emerson  says,  "did 
not  know  it  was  a  deed  of  fame  they  were  doing;  they  did 
not  babble  of  glory;  they  snatched  down  their  rusty  fire- 
locks from  the  kitchen  walls,  to  make  good  the  resolute 
words  of  their  town  debates  ."    Something  more  than  this 
appears  in  Mr.  French's  minute-man--a  little  too  much  of 
the  chevalier  and  champion  of  the  oppressed;  his  dress, 
too,  though  studied  from  antique  garments,  probably,  has 
an  effect  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  plainness  of  the 
people.    Artists  are  very  liable  to  such  temptations  to  exalt 
their  subject  into  the  picturesque,  but  it  ought  to  be  stren- 
uously resisted.    It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  statue 
will  be  placed  on  the  battleground,  but,  if  one  should  be, 
I  suppose  Mr.  French's  chances  for  modeling  it  are  the 
best.    He  is  a  resident  of  Concord,  a  son  of  Judge  H.  F. 
French,  and  an  artist  of  much  promise,  who  has  already 
done  some  very  good  work,  and  has  the  cheerful  and  active 
purpose  that  artists  sometimes  lack.    Mr.  French  has 
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lately  made  a  fine  medallion  head  of  Gen.  Schouler,  for 
his  monument  at  Forest  Hill.    The  likeness  is  remarkable, 
and  all  the  more  so,  since  the  sculptor  never  saw  Gen. 
Schouler.    He  is  now  working  on  a  composition  in  relief 
representing  a  girl  asleep,  with  a  sleeping  kitten  in  her 
lap,  and  her  pet  bird,  a  raven,  asleep  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  — a  charming  piece  of  genre  sculpture,  as  it  might 
be  called.    The  artists  generally  are  back  in  their  winter 
studios,  and  have  the  prospect  of  a  better  season  for  the 
sale  of  their  pictures  than  last  year.    The  shops  are  rich 
in  chromos  and  engravings,  as  well  as  in  paintings. 
Carter  on  Beacon  street  has  for  sale  four  of  Miss  May 
Alcott' s  water-color  copies  from  Turner's  landscapes, — 
this  kind  of  work  being  a  part  of  her  occupation  in  England, 
where  she  is  spending  the  autumn.    Lately  she  has  been 
sketching  in  Warwickshire. 

(44)  Nov.  12,   1873.    BRONSON  ALCOTT"  S  CONVERSA- 
TIONS MAY  EVENTUALLY  BE  EDITED— "SLEEP  AND 
SILENCE"  RECOVERED  FROM  1852. 

Mr.  Alcott  hrs  occasionally  printed  reports  of  some  of 
his  many  conversations,  and  will,  perhaps,  gather  them 
together  into  a  volume,  one  of  these  days.    The  last  one 
we  have  seen  appears  in  the  Independent  of  November  6. 
It  was  given  and  reported  (we  believe  by  Mrs.  Cheney) 
twenty  years  ago  and  more,  and  its  subject  was  "Sleep  and 
Silence."   Among  the  persons  who  took  part  in  the  con- 
versation (Boston,  Februarys,   1852,)  were:    Col.  Higgin- 
son.  Dr.  W.  F.  Channing,  Miss  Anna  Parsons  and  John  W . 
Browne,  and  some  good  things  were  said.    One  lady  de- 
fined a  friend  as  "one  with  whom  we  may  be  silent, "  and 
Mr.  Alcott  remarked  that  "a  true  silence  in  Congress 
would  be  impressive,  as  it  would  be  in  worship."    But  when 
shall  we  see  it,  or  hear  it,  or  reach  it  by  any  sense  we 
have  to  appreciate  silence?   It  is  now  nearly  forty  years 
since  Mr.  Alcott  began  to  hold  these  public  conversations, 
--the  first  one  set  down  by  him  in  his  journal  being  in 
1836,  though  he  had  conversed  with  children  before.    In 
1842,  during  his  visit  to  England,  he  gave  conversations 
there,  but  not  exactly  like  those  in  Boston  during  the  last 
twenty  years.    In  this  country,  he  has  held  conversations 
in  a  hundred  different  places,  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis, 
but  only  a  few  of  them  have  ever  been  well  reported.    Oc- 
casionally they  have  been  taken  down  by  a  phonographic 
reporter,  but  this  has  only  been  of  late  years. 

(45)  Dec.  15,   1873.    FREDERIC  DOUGLASS  AND  HIS 
NEW  LECTURE  ON  JOHN  BROWN. 

Frederick  Douglass  has  been  in  this  vicinity  for  some 
days,  giving  his  new  lecture  on  "John  Brown"  at  Charles - 
town,  Newton,  etc.    Tonight  he  gives  it  in  Boston.    It 
treats  of  the  philosophy  and  the  analogies  of  Brown'  s  move- 
ment as  well  as  the  facts  about  it,  and  has  less  to  say  of 
events  within  Mr.  Douglass's  own  knowledge  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  intimacy  that  existed 
between  the  two  men.    He  does  tell  the  story,  however,  of 
his  first  and  last  interviews  with  Brown--at  Springfield, 
in  1847,  when  he  unfolded  his  plans  to  Douglass,  and  at  an 
old  stone  quarry  near  Chambersburg  in  1850,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  making  the  long  contemplated  at- 
tack at  Harper' s  Ferry,  — something  of  which  he  had  not 
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before  informed  Douglass.    The  descriptions  of  Brown's 
home  in  Springfield  when  he  was  a  wool-dealer  there,  -- 
of  his  plain  way  of  life,  his  devotion  to  God,  his  duty,  and 
the  entire  belief  which  his  family  had  in  him,  --are  effec- 
tively given  by  Mr.  Douglass,  and  add  something  to  what 
has  been  published  about  the  old  hero.    A  fuller  relation  of 
the  mterview  at  Chambersburg  would  have  made  the  story 
more  complete;  but  as  it  is,  the  lecture  is  an  impressive 
one.    Among  his  friends,  Mr.  Douglass  dwells  with 
pleasure  and  regret  on  the  trying  days  of  the  anti-slavery 
struggle,  when  mobs  broke  up  his  meetings,  and  his  Life 
was  in  danger  from  the  clubs  of  the  pro -slavery  mob  in 
the  West.    He  was  mobbed,  too,  at  the  East,  and  even  in 
Boston,  as  late  as  December,   1860,  four  months  before 
the  war  broke  out,  --and  a  little  more  than  two  years  after- 
ward, his  sons  marched  through  Boston,  amid  great  ap- 
plause, as  soldiers  of  Gov.  Andrew's  first  colored  regi- 
ment, in  May,   1863.    During  his  visit  here,  which  ends 
tomorrow ,  he  has  met  again  many  of  his  old  friends , 
among  them  Mr.  Garrison,  whose  health,  which  has  been 
somewhat  enfeebled,  is  now  better. 

(46)  Jan.  18,  1874.  DAVID  SCOTT"  S  PORTRAIT  OF 
EMERSON  NOW  IN  THE  CONCORD  PUBLIC  LIBRARY-- 
GENESIS  AND  HISTORY— WILLIAM  HUNT'S  PAINTING. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Emerson,  by  David  Scott,  lately 
presented  by  Judge  Hoar  and  others  to  the  Concord  public 
library,  is  a  remarkable  picture,  painted  in  1848,  by  an 
artist  of  a  peculiar  genius,  in  Edinburgh- -about  whose 
merits  there  is  much  dispute  among  the  critics .    The 
portrait  is  something  more  than  a  half-length,  somber  in 
color,  and  representing  Mr.  Emerson  in  an  overcoat, 
and  in  the  lecturing  attitude,  familiar  to  those  who  remem- 
ber his  peculiar  gesture  with  both  hands  closed.    Opinions 
differ  very  much  about  the  merit  of  the  picture .    Prof. 
Lowell,  who  is  a  connoisseur  in  portraits,  admired  it, 
and  tried  to  have  it  purchased  for  the  Harvard  college  por- 
trait-gallery, but  found  that  others  liked  it  less  than  he 
did,  and  so  gave  it  up.    The  price  for  which  it  was  sold  to 
the  Concord  contributors  was  $300,  and  Judge  Bradley  of 
Rhode  Island  was  a  competitor  for  it,  but  handsomely  gave 
up  his  claim  when  he  found  it  was  going  to  the  library  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  town,  where  it  would  be  seen  by  the  public. 
It  was  painted  by  Scott  for  his  own  pleasure  when  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  lecturing  in  Edinburgh,  26  years  ago;  and  he  had 
the  fancy  to  paint  a  rainbow  in  the  background,  which  some 
of  the  beholders  now  wish  to  have  painted  out.    This  jwr- 
trait,  and  one  by  Furness,  now  in  Philadelphia,  with  the 
new  one  which  William  Hunt  is  painting,  will  be  the  three 
best  likenesses  of  Mr.  Emerson,  --and  they  represent  him 
at  intervals  of  about  a  dozen  years  from  1848  to  1874. 

(47)  Jan,  28,  1874.  RECENT  LECTURES  AND  SER- 
MONS--DARWINISM  AND  POSITIVISM  ARE  ELBOWING 
TR  A  NSC  E  NDE  NTA  LISM . 

Lectures  and  sermons  are  also  amusements  to  many  of 
the  Bostonians,  and  so  are  the  debates  at  radical  clubs, 
and  the  conversations  that  Mr.  Alcott  occasionally  holds. 
On  Monday  night  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  E. 
H.  Heywood's  extreme  opinions  of  labor  and  capital  at  the 
Second  Radical  club,  and,  to-night,  holds  a  conversation 
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of  his  own  at  Cambridge,  among  the  divinity  students  and 
other  young  men  of  that  university  town.    He  may  also 
speak  in  the  course  of  Sunday  lectures  at  Horticultural  hall, 
where,  last  Sunday,  Mr.  Johnson  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  on  transcendentalism,  setting  forth  the  good  old  doc- 
trine on  that  subject,  which  Darwinism  and  positivism  and 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury  have  lately  been  elbowing 
to  one  side  a  little  too  much.    This  course  is  not  quite  half 
ended,  and  promises  to  be  the  best  of  the  Horticultural  hall 
courses ,    The  attendance  is  large  and  the  seats  are  free . 
At  Waltham,  this  winter,  a  similar  course  of  Sunday  lec- 
tures is  going  on.    Gerald  Massey,  the  English  Spiritualist 
left  Boston,  this  week,  for  California,  after  giving  three 
Sunday  lectures  here  on  Spiritualism,  but  will  return  in 
the  spring  and  speak  here  again.    He  impresses  favorably 
those  who  have  met  him,  but  is  not  meeting  with  so  much 
success  as  a  lecturer  in  America  as  he  had  hoped.   Wilkie 
Collins  has  again  been  in  Boston  and  paid  a  visit  while  here 
to  the  "Boffin'  s  Bower"  of  that  sincere  philanthropist.  Miss 
Jennie  Collins,  with  which,  like  everybody  who  visits  that 
unique  establishment,  he  was  much  pleased.    He  is  lectur- 
ing in  this  vicinity . 

(48)  July  11,  1874.  RICHARD  REALF,  JOHN  BROWN' S 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  (From  The  Indianapolis  Sentinel. 
Not  by  Sanborn . ) 

A  week  ago  there  was  published  in  the  Sentinel  a  pretty 
poem,  entitled  "My  Slain,"  and  credited  to  Richard  Realf. 
The  Utica  Observer,  in  an  appreciative  article  on  the 
author,  claiming  for  him  recognition  among  the  poets  of 
the  day,  has  drawn  public  attention  upon  a  man  whose  study 
seems  to  have  been  to  escape  notoriety,  and  the  example 
of  a  contemporary  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  a  few 
words  on  the  same  theme.    Richard  Realf  is,  according  to 
the  writer  in  the  Observer,  a  native  of  England,  who  came 
to  this  country  and  joined  in  the  anti-slavery  crusade  in  his 
early  manhood.    At  that  time  he  met  John  Brown  in  Kansas, 
and  the  stern  old  fanatic  was  so  impressed  with  his  young 
friend's  abilities  that,  when  planning  his  wild  raid  on 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  preparing  a  provisional  government, 
he  made  Realf  his  future  secretary  of  state .    The  poet, 
however,  did  not  share  in  the  invasion  of  Virginia,  having 
been  sent  on  some  secret  mission  into  Texas.    He  was 
there  arrested,  and,  after  a  short  detention,  returned  to 
England.   When  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out,  how- 
ever, he  came  back  and,  entering  the  Union  army  as  a 
private,  fought  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  captain.    Thus 
far  his  career  may  be  fairly  considered  a  strange  and 
romantic  one ,  yet  the  sequel  is  even  more  curious .    At  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  probably  after  some  of  those  excessei 
to  which  men  of  genius  are  often  prone,  and  for  which  their 
repentance  not  unfrequently  leads  them  into  strange  self- 
abasement,  he  re -enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
regular  army.    In  the  time  of  war,  life  in  the  ranks  of  the 
regulars  might  have  been  endurable ,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  man  of  education  and  talent  could  have 
lived  any  length  of  time  through  the  dull,  monotonous  rou- 
tine which  a  soldier  goes  through  in  time  of  peace.    It  may 
be  that  Realf  expected  to  enjoy  some  experience  of  life  on 
the  frontier,  in  conflict  with  the  Indians  or  in  communion 
with  Nature,  where  she  is  revealed  so  grandly  to  her 
votaries  among  the  western  plains  and  mountains .    But  he 
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never  could  have  bargained  for  the  half  vegetative  existence 
which  he  was  compelled  to  lead  in  loitering  about  a  recruit- 
ing office  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  where  his  company  was 
stationed,  some  years  ago.    It  is  rumored  that,  during  the 
period  that  followed  his  enlistment,  there  were  scenes  of 
dissipation  which  the  friendly  critic  would  rather  wish  to 
veil  than  to  excuse.   While  at  Rochester,  Mr.  Realf  con- 
tracted a  marriage  which  formed  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
episodes  of  his  peculiar  career.   Whether  he  chose  his  wife 
with  the  romantic  notion  of  reforming  her,  or  in  a  fit  of 
gratitude  for  her  kindness  to  him  when  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  sickness,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  it  is  certain  she 
had  no  quality  save  good-nature,  to  recommend  her  to 
such  a  man,  and  good-nature,  especially  when  too  dif- 
fusive in  its  proclivities,  proved  not  to  be  the  only  char- 
acteristic requisite  in  a  wife.    However,  the  end  crowns 
the  means,  and  genius  had  to  break  out  into  sight,  even 
through  the  crust  of  obscurity  that  forms  over  the  private 
soldier.    Mr.  Realf  began  writing  for  the  Union  and  Adver- 
tiser, one  of  the  Rochester  daily  papers,  and  the  readers 
soon  came  to  look  with  expectation  for  his  rather  uncom- 
mon name  at  the  head  of  a  piece  of  poetry.    A  reprint  of 
one  of  the  jxjems,  previously  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  called  "An  Old  Man's  Idyl,"  brought  up  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  against  him,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  a  poet 
of  rare  power  and  sweetness  was  loitering  around  Roches- 
ter in  a  soldier'  s  coarse  blue  coat.    The  commander  at 
that  station  was  an  old  fashioned,  gentlemanly  officer  named 
Col.  Lee,  who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems  himself, 
and  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  elegant  versi- 
fier .    To  a  Rochester  editor  in  search  of  Realf  s  acquain- 
tance, and  making  inquiries  of  the  colonel,  that  gentleman, 
pausing  thoughtfully,  remarked  "Realf- -Ah,  yes,  that's 
the  man  whom  I  rebuked,  this  morning,  for  leaving  the 
top  button  of  his  coat  unfastened."   In  course  of  time  Richard 
Realf  left  the  army,  became  editor  of  the  Soldiers'  Journal 
and  is  now  the  principal  writer  on  the  Pittsburg  Commercial. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  of  him  as  the  critic  in  the  Observer 
remarks:    Richard  Realf  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  gather, 
during  his  life-time,  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  fame.    If 
he  neglects  this  opportunity,  somebody,  who  loves  poetry 
for  poetry'  s  sake,  will  come  after  he  is  gone,  and  gather 
together  the  scattered  sheaves  of  his  neglected  harvest  that 
they  may  not  be  lost  to  the  world.    As  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  past,  however,  he  is  a  man  who  cares  neither 
for  profit  nor  reputation,  and  that  characteristic  careless- 
ness may  justify  to  some  degree  this  free  discussion  of 
his  career :-- 

"Far  and  forgot  to  him  are  one. 

And  one  to  him  are  shame  and  fame ." 

(49)  July  14,   1874.    REPORTERS  AT  THE  JOHN  BROWN 
TRIAL— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  RICHARD  REALF. 

The  recent  testimony  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  about  the 
circumstances,  though  not  quite  exact,  as  is  quite  natural 
after  so  many  years  have  passed,  is  worth  quoting.    It 
says:    "We  do  not  recollect  whether  the  New  York  Herald 
had  a  reporter  on  the  occasion  or  not,  but  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  had .    As  soon  as  the  first  dispatches  announcing 
Brown's  attempt  were  printed,  an  attache  of  the  Gazette 
was  dispatched  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and,  being  a  skilled 
stenographer,  took  down  verbatim  the  words  spoken  at  the 
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interview  between  Brown  and  Gov.  Wise  after  the  former 
had  been  made  prisoner.    All  the  other  events  connected 
with  the  raid,  and  Brown's  trial  and  execution,  were  de- 
tailed in  our  columns,  and,  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive 
us,  the  interview  above  mentioned   was  reported  in  no 
other  western  paper  than  the  Gazette . "   The  Gazette  is 
probably  right  in  this  last  statement,  but  the  memorable 
interview  was  not  this  one  between  Brown  and  Wise,  (ac- 
companied by  Andrew  Hunter),  but  the  one  at  which  Mason 
and  Vallandigham  appeared,  some  hours  later.    It  still 
seems  to  be  true,  (and  my  impression  in  this  respect  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hudson,  who  sent  the  Herald 
reporters  to  Virginia)  that  no  other  newspaper  had  such 
facilities  offered  it  by  the  Virginians  as  the  Herald  had,  -- 
and  it  was  this,  no  doubt,  which  the  Atlantic  contributor 
had  in  mind.    The  extraordinary  merit  of  the  Herald'  s  re- 
port, as  a  piece  of  journalistic  work,  was  manifest  from 
the  first,  and  although  it  is  an  old-fashioned  notion,  1  have 
always  regarded  the  presence  of  that  reporter  as  providen- 
tial.   If  the  Gazette  had  a  man  there  equally  good,  then  the 
anxiety  of  Providence  to  have  that  interview  well  reported 
becomes  all  the  more  manifest.    But  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, nowadays,  to  find  the  two  reports  and  compare 
them.    I  doubt  if  there  is  in  Boston  a  file  of  the  New  York 
Herald  and  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  for  1859,  within  a  mile 
of  each  other.    The  Athensum  library  has  no  Heralds  be- 
fore 1861,  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  the  volume  for 
1859    in  the  whole  city.    Your  city  library  in  Springfield  is 
more  fortunate  and  owns  the  volume  for  1859,  but  the  de- 
sired number--(Oct.  21)  is  missing.    Mr.  Redpath  in  his 
life  of  Brown  reprints  the  conversation  from  three  reports, 
but  the  Herald'  s  is  the  basis  of  it  all. 

And  now  that  I  am  among  reminiscences,  let  me  say  a 
word  of  Richard  Realf ,  about  whose  career  you  have  lately 
published  some  interesting  facts  .    Realf  was  an  English- 
man, born  in  1834,  the  son  of  a  farm  laborer,  who  after- 
ward became  a  blacksmith  and  next  a  rural  policeman. 
Realf  himself  had  literary  tastes  and  became  a  protege  of 
Lady  Byron;  with  whom  he  quarreled,  however,  on  account 
of  some  love  affair,  and  in  consequence  of  that  quarrel  he 
came  to  America  in  1854,  when  he  was  20  years  old.    In 
1857  he  had  found  his  way  to  Kansas  and  was  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Illinois  State  Gazette  there .    He  testified  at 
Washington  in  1860  that  he  first  met  Brown  in  Iowa  late  in 
1857,  but  he  might  have  met  him  at  the  Astor  house  com- 
mittee meeting  of  Kansas  men  in  New  York,  in  January, 
1857,  where  Brown  was,  and  where  I  met  Realf  for  the 
first  and  last  time.    He  was  then  a  fresh-faced,  light- 
headed young  Englishman,  enthusiastic  against  slavery, 
and  ready  to  join  a  crusade  against  it,  as  he  did,  for  a  few 
months.    Before  long,  however,  he  grew  tired  of  it,  as 
his  restless  nature  was,  and  in  the  summer  of  1858,  when 
supposed  by  Brown  to  be  tracking  a  false  friend  named 
Forbes,  Realf  really  slipped  off  to  England,  to  see  his 
parents  and  ask  their  permission  to  turn  Catholic.    He  did 
so,  without  their  consent,  and  returned  to  America  in 
April,  1859,  intending  to  become  a  Catholic  priest;  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  engaged  in  journalism  again,  this  time 
on  the  democratic  and  pro-slavery  side,  and  remained  in 
New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Texas  until  after  the  attack  on 
Harper'  s  Ferry,  when  he  got  himself  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify  about  it,  and  went  before  Senator  Mason'  s 
committee  with  a  long  story  about  himself  and  his  connec- 
tion with  Brown,  of  whom  he  really  knew  very  little,  and 
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of  his  plans  next  to  nothing.    He  was  an  unsteady,  perhaps 
a  faithless  person,  who  never  should  have  been  trusted 
with  any  important  business,  and  certainly  was  never  "sent 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Texas"  by  anybody  but  himself.    He 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  soldier  in  the  civil  was ,  and  on 
the  right  side;  as  to  his  poetry,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste . 
It  is  probably  as  good  as  Mr.  Tupper'  s,  and  by  this  time 
there  must  be  nearly  as  many  square  feet  of  it  in  existence . 
The  most  serious  imputation  upon  John  Brown'  s  good  sense 
is  the  fact  that  he  should  have  trusted,  even  for  a  short 
time,  two  such  adventurers  as  Realf  and  Hugh  Forbes,  -- 
but  these  fickle  and  conceited  Britishers,  though  they 
abandoned  him,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  betraying  him 
more  than  once,  never  actually  did  so.    At  one  time  it  was 
supposed  that  Realf  might  have  been  the  person  who  wrote 
the  letter  to  Secretary  Floyd  in  the  summer  of  1859,  warn- 
ing him  of  the  proposed  attack  on  Harper'  s  Ferry,  but 
this  was  not  so .    James  Redpath  announced  in  the  Boston 
Bee  in  October,   1859,  that  the  letter  to  Floyd  was  supposed 
to  be  written  by  "a  person  of  the  name  of  Babb,  a  subordinate 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  sometimes  (from  his 
stature)  known  as  Baby  Babb."    What  foundation  there  was 
for  this  supposition  I  never  knew  . 

(50)  July  16,  1874.  MORE  ABOUT  RICHARD  REALF, 
JOHN  BROWN'  S  SECRETARY  OF  STATE .  By  Richard  J . 
Hinton . 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Republican :-- 

Nobody  at  this  day  can  have  any  interest  in  misrepresent- 
ing those  (whichever  side  they  were  on)  connected  with 
Capt.  John  Brown  and  the  immortal  attempt  made  at  Har- 
per's  Ferry  to  destroy  slavery,  October,   1859.    Least  of 
all,  would  I  suppose  your  Boston  correspondent  desirous 
of  doing  such  an  act.    If  1  am  not  mistaken  in  his  identity, 
I  am  sure  he  holds  the  memory  of  John  Brown  as  so  sacred 
a  thing,  that,  in  the  light  of  his  example,  even  the  feelings 
of  anger  or  prejudice,  once  naturally  felt  at  those  who  may 
have,  in  reality  or  seemingly,  been  guilty  of  acts  of  treach- 
ery or  cowardice,  must  have  long  since  passed  away.    Be- 
lieving this,  I  was  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  the  Boston  letter,  published,  yesterday  (15th),  in 
which  grave  injustice  is  done  Richard  Realf,  the  pseudo 
secretary  of  state  in  the  John  Brown  provisional  government. 
Mr .  Realf  was  placed  by  circumstances  in  a  false  position, 
and  has  ever  since  labored  under  the  disadvantage,  the  mis- 
apprehensions of  that  position.    Even  if  the  paragraph  I  am 
alluding  to  was  entirely  and  strictly  correct,  instead  of 
conveying  some  false  impressions,  Richard  Realf,  by  the 
right  of  sincere  intellectual  work  and  power  rightly  applied, 
more  than  all,  by  faithful  service  in  behalf  of  the  republic 
during  the  war  against  slavery  and  disunion,  --entering  the 
army  as  a  private  soldier,  winning  his  spurs  in  hard  ser- 
vice, on  all  the  severely  contested  fields  of  the  armies  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  through  the  non-commis- 
sioned grades  up  to  that  of  captain,  and  breveted  afterward 
as  lieutenant -colonel  for  services  in  battles  and  campaigns 
specifically  named, --Richard  Realf,  I  say,  has  fairly  and 
honorably  won  the  right  to  be  condoned  by  even  the  sternest 
friend  of  John  Brown,  for  such  errors  as  he  may  seem  to 
have  committed  at  the  time  of  the  Harper'  s  Ferry  affair  . 

But  he  is  entitled  to  more  than  condonation;  he  has  won 
the  right  to  exculpation  from  such  blame  as  your  Boston 
correspondent  attaches  .    The  facts  about  Realf  ought  long 
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since  to  have  been  told,  but  the  opportunity  has  never  of- 
fered before .    Having  by  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  the  right  to  speak  of  this,  I  propose  to  correct  some 
errors  into  which  your  correspondent  is  unintentionally 
betrayed . 

Realf  was  induced  to  come  to  Kansas  in  the  fall  of  1856, 
largely  though  the  fact  of  my  having  preceded  him  there,  I 
think.    1  was  a  friend,  born  of  the  same  nationality,  and 
know  that  his  anti-slavery  opinions  were  warm  and  con- 
stant.   They  continued  so  throughout.    John  Brown  and 
Realf  met,  as  the  latter  stated,  before  the  Mason  com- 
mittee at  Tabor,  Iowa,  early  in  November,   1857.    I  am 
enabled  to  fix  the  date  quite  closely  because  John  E .  Cook 
and  John  Henri  Kagi  came  to  us,  Realf  and  myself,  at  a 
hotel  in  Lawrence  where  we  both  boarded,  and  asked  us  to 
join  in  a  movement  under  Brown'  s  direction.    It  was  sup- 
posed by  both  to  relate  to  Kansas  .    Realf  went.    1  had  at 
the  time  engaged  to  aid  in  the  editorial  work  of  a  Kansas 
paper,  which  seemed  in  honor  to  compel  me  to  remain 
behind.    I  wrote  Capt.  Brown  so,  but  offered  to  join  him 
whenever  ordered  or  asked  to  do  so  by  him.    A  year  after, 
1  renewed  that  oromise,  when  meeting  Capt.  Brown  at  the 
same  hotel  in  Lawrence;  (Mr.  Redpath  being  also  present). 
In  the  life  of  John  Brown  prepared  by  Mr .  Redpath,  there 
is  a  chapter  written  by  me  headed,  "Some  Shadows  Be- 
fore, "  which  gives  details  of  those  meetings  and  other 
matters.    1  mention  these  facts  only  to  show  that  Col. 
Realf  s  statement  of  when  he  first  met  Brown  is  entirely 
correct.    It  was  at  Tabor,  Iowa.    Realf  remained  at 
Springdale,  went  to  Chatham,  Canada,  etc.,  as  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Harper's  Ferry  committee.    1  have 
in  my  possession  letters  from  Kagi  and  Cook  and  one  or 
two  from  Realf  which  fix  them  as  they  were  written  at  the 
time. 

In  the  summer  of  1858,  Realf  went  to  New  York,  as  he 
testified,  to  find  Forbes.    Knowing  him  so  intimately,  I 
can  well  believe  that  the  reading,  as  he  said,  of  Dr.  Way- 
land'  s  "Limitations  of  Human  Responsibility"  affected  his 
views  as  to  the  right  of  Brown,  or  any  one  else,  to  attack 
slavery  in  the  manner  proposed.    But  Realf  went  to 
England,  because  he  hoped  to  raise  some  money  by  lec- 
turing there,  and  not,  as  your  correspondent  says,  to  ask 
his  parents'  consent  to  become  a  Catholic.    Capt.  Brown's 
movement  at  the  time  seemed  hopeless;  good,  true 
friends  like  Thaddeus  Hyatt  and  Gov .  Amy  (now  of  New 
Mexico)  urged  him  (Realf)  to  abandon  the  idea;  there  was 
no  money  and  means  of  their  even  making  a  livelihood,  as 
it  seemed.    Realf  went  to  England,  did  lecture,  remained 
through  the  fall  and  winter,  and  started  to  return  home  to 
rejoin  Capt .  Brown,  or  at  least  to  explain  to  him  why  he 
could  not  continue  in  a  movement  for  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  slavery.    He  crossed,  as  I  have  learned  since, 
from  Jersey  to  Havre,  and  there  selling  his  Colt'  s  re- 
volver, etc.,  managed  to  procure  a  passage  on  a  sailing 
vessel  bound  for  New  Orleans  . 

He  landed  there  early  in  1859,  and  about  this  time  be- 
came interested  in  the  Catholic  religion.    He  was  baptized 
into  that  church  as  John  Richard  Realf.    I  learned  of  his 
whereabouts  by  a  poem  from  his  pen  published  in  a  Catho- 
lic journal  of  that  region.    He  supported  himself  by  lec- 
turing (on  temperance  and  poetry,  1  believe)  and  by  writing. 
Long  since,  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  1  hunted  for  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  reminiscence,  and  so  gathered  these 
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facts,  designing  at  some  day  in  the  intervals  of  a  jour- 
nalist' s  busy  life  to  write  a  volume  of  biographical  sketches 
on  Harper's  Ferry  men,  other  than  Capt.  Brown.    Realf 
was  and  still  is  prone  to  metaphysical  and  religious  specu- 
lations.    He  intended  to  become  a  priest,  but  the  studies 
necessary  therefor  reconverted  him  to  Protestantism. 
During  this  time  1  have  never  found  a  line  of  his  in  favor 
of  slavery.    He  was  still  opposed  thereto,  but  had  lost  his 
taste  for  agitation,  and  had  grown  opposed  to  violent 
methods.    He  drifted  into  Texas,  and  was,  1  believe,  at 
Tyler  (afterward  the  site  of  a  rebel  prison)  when  the  out- 
break at  Harper'  s  Ferry  startled  the  country.    Realf  was, 
of  course,  at  once  suspected,  and  at  once  arrested. 
Fortunately  for  his  life,  Judge  Paschall,  so  well  and  honor- 
ably known  since  as  a  southern  Unionist,  was  a  lawyer 
and  editor  in  that  place  at  the  time .    He  knew  the  use  that 
would  be  made  of  Realf '  s  presence  by  the  fire-eaters,  to 
whom  he  was  opposed.    Judge  Paschall  resides  here,  and, 
not  long  since,  told  me  the  whole  story  of  Realf  s  arrest 
and  his  being  afterward  brought  on  as  a  witness .    Seeing 
that  Realf,  whose  attractive  personnel  had  won  on  him, 
would  in  all  probability  be  hung  by  the  furious  mob  already 
aroused,  Paschall  went  to  him,  persuaded  him  to  write 
the  letter    he  did  to  the  governor  of  Texas ,  saying  that  he 
was  the  person  suspected,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  attacking  slavery,  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Brown  (which  was  true)  for  a  year  previous, 
and  offering  to  testify  before  the  Senate  committee .    I 
think  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  in  saying  that  Mr . 
Paschall  tells  me  he  wrote  that  letter  for  Realf  to  copy 
and  sign.    It  had  the  effect  desired.    The  mob  at  once  sub- 
sided.   Realf  was  supposed  to  know  all  Brown'  s  secrets, 
and  was  hurried  off  to  Washington .    What  he  knew  was  not 
worth  much,  but  no  careful  reader  of  his  testimony  will 
doubt  that  he  told  just  as  little  as  he  could.    When  dis- 
charged, Realf  drew  his  mileage  and  per -diem  and  went 
to  Ohio.    Barclay  Copple,  one  of  the  Harper'  s  Ferry  men 
who  escaped  and  was  afterward  killed  in  the  Union  army, 
told  me  himself  that  Realf  gave  him,  and  I  believe,  George 
P.  Todd,  another  of  those  who  escaped,  and  who  also  has 
since  died,  while  serving  as  a  soldier  in  the  war,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  being  part  of  the  mileage  paid 
him  as  a  witness .    I  believe  that  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic, 
Mr.  Howells,  knows  something  of  all  this  .    He  at  any 
rate  holds  a  view  of  my  friend'  s  character  not  in  accordance 
with  your  correspondent'  s  judgment  of  him  as  a  "fickle 
and  conceited  Britisher."    That  he  was  sincerely  republican 
and  loyally  American  and  anti-slavery,  is  shovMi  by  the 
fact  that  he  returned  early  in  1862  from  England  after  be- 
ing reconciled  to  Lady  Byron,  and  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  88th  Illinois .    I  believe  the  second  Chicago 
board 'of  trade  regiment.    It  can  hardly  be  charged  then 
that  Realf  abandoned  John  Brown,  or  that  he  in  any  way  be- 
trayed him.    There  certainly  was  room  for  a  sincere  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  means  and  responsibilities,  and 
Realf,  1  have  no  doubt,  acted  upon  his  convictions.    I  do 
not  believe  he  ever  wrote  a  word  in  defense  of  slavery  in 
his  life.    He  can,  however,  answer  that  himself,  as  he  is, 
to-day,  holding  an  editorial  position  on  a  leading  journal 
of  western  Pennsylvania.    Realf  has  his  faults--has  suffered 
seriously  from  them,  --but  he  is  withal  a  man  of  noble 
aspirations  and  honorable  endeavors,  who  cheerfully  and 
uncomplainingly  bears  mistaken  criticism  or  expiates , 
without  complaint,  the  consequences  of  his  own  errors  . 
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There  is  another  point  in  the  paragraph- -that  about 
"Babb  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  ."    Babb  had  been  in  Kansas  . 
He  was  a  bitter  and  cynical  intellect  and  quarreled  with  or 
condemned  nearly  everybody  he  met  there --among  others, 
John  Brown.    He  soon  returned  to  Cincinnati .    Among  per- 
sons knowing  of  Brown'  s  plans,  not  in  detail  but  generally, 
was  a  Polish  gentleman,  who  had  seen  hard  service  in 
Hungary  under  DembinskiandKlapka.    He  was  early  in 
Kansas  an  enthusiastic  free -state  man;  afterward  he  re- 
sided in  Cincinnati  studying  law  .    He  promised  to  join  John 
Brown  and  help  drill  the  negroes .    Becoming  acquainted 
with  Babb,  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  him  a  confidant, 
and  Babb  weakened  his  faith  in  Brown.    There  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  Babb  wrote  the  warning  letter. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  16,   1874.       RICHARD  J.  HINTON. 

(51)   July  25,  1874.    SANBORN'S  REPLY  TO  RICHARD 
HINTON  REGARDING  RICHARD  REALF. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  comments  made  by  Richard 
Realf '  s  friend  and  countryman,  Mr.  Hinton,  on  my  remi- 
niscences of  that  person;  but  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Hinton 
has  not  written,  (as  1  did, )  with  Realf  s  own  printed  testi- 
mony at  Washington,  January  21,   1860.    Mr.  Hinton  says, 
"Realf  went  to  England  because  he  hoped  to  raise  some 
money  by  lecturing  there,  and  not  to  ask  his  parents'  con- 
sent to  become  a  Catholic."    Now  in  his  testimony  (page 
105)  Realf  said;    "I  went  to  England;  1  wanted  to  see  my 
father  and  my  mother .    I  was  homesick."    Again  (page 
106):    "1  never,  during  my  sojourn  in  England,  collected, 
or  endeavored  to  collect,  a  single  cent  of  money  for  any 
purpose  whatever.    I  was  paid  for  lecturing,  and  1  put  that 
money  in  my  pocket."    Again  (page  107):    "Part  of  my  mis- 
sion in  England  was  in  order  to  procure  the  consent  of  my 
father  and  mother  to  join  the  Catholic  church.    They  would 
not  give  it  to  me.    Coming  back,  1  immediately  joined  the 
Catholic  church  without  their  consent.    1  purposed  to  be- 
come a  Jesuit  priest."    If  this  is  not  conclusive  against 
Mr.  Hinton' s  statement,  what  would  be?    Once  more,  Mr. 
Hinton  says  that  Realf  started  from  England  "to  return 
home  to  rejoin  Captain  Brown,  or  at  least  to  explain  to  him 
why  he  could  not  continue  in  a  movement  for  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  slavery."    Now,  what  did  Realf  say  in  his 
testimony  (page  109)?    Senator  Mason  asked  him,  "Had  you 
any  purposes  in  view,  at  either  of  the  places  where  you 
have  been  since  your  return,  connected  with  your  former 
views  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery?"    Realf  re- 
plied, "No,  sir, "  and  in  another  place  said,  "1  never  wrote 
Brown  a  single  letter;  never  had  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
acquaintance  or  connection,  in  the  most  remote  degree , 
with  the  party,  after  my  departure  from  Cleveland,"  in 
June,   1858.    So  far  from  intending  to  rejoin  Brown,  he  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  Texas ,  parts  of  the  country  where  he 
knew  he  would  never  meet  him,  and  remained  there  from 
April  17,  1859,  when  he  landed  in  New  Orleans,  till 
December  of  the  same  year,  after  Brown  was  executed, 
without  making  the  least  effort  to  communicate  with  him. 
Realf  was  with  Brown  a  little  more  than  six  months,  from 
November,   1857,  to  June,   1858,  --then  left  him  for  more 
than  twice  that  time,  never  rejoined  him  or  tried  to,  but 
got  himself  summoned  to  Washington  as  a  witness  against 
Brown's  friends,  after  his  old  captain's  public  murder. 
Mr.  Hinton  may  well  call  this  "a  false  position,"  but  I 
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cannot  imagine  any  explanation  that  will  cover  it.    Of 
course,  he  had  a  right  to  change  his  mind  about  slavery, 
but  there  are  some  things  about  which  men  of  honor  never 
change  their  minds,  and  one  is,  fidelity  to  a  trust.    Brown 
trusted  him  with  a  certain  work,  which  he  never  performed, 
with  a  secret,  which  he  never  kept,  and  with  his  confidence, 
which  he  abused  in  testifying  against  the  men  who  had  re- 
mained true  to  the  old  hero .    That  he  has  since  been  a 
brave  soldier,  as  1  have  said,  is  to  his  credit,  --but  it 
does  not  efface  the  fact  that  he  abandoned  his  chief  and  be- 
trayed his  counsel  to  enemies  .    In  ascribing  this  baseness 
to  fickleness  and  conceit,  we  shall  be  putting  the  most 
charitable  construction  upon  it;  and  this  I  am  disposed  to 
do  .    Mr .  Hinton  should  not  undertake  to  recite  a  lesson 
in  history  again,  without  looking  at  his  book. 

(52)  Sept.  17,   1874.    THE  RIVAL  TOWNS  (CONCORD 
AND  LEXINGTON)  PREPARE  TO  CELEBRATE  THE 
CENTENNIAL- -SANBORN'S  SUGGESTIONS. 

Another  feud  of  long-standing,  not  political,  has  been 
quieted  for  a  time,  and  the  two  historical  towns  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington  are  amicably  preparing  to  celebrate 
together  the  centennial  anniversary  of  their  battles,  on 
the  19th  of  April  next.    The  Concord  committee  have  al- 
ready laid  out  the  general  program,  which  includes  a 
visit  from  President  Grant,  a  procession  of  the  General 
Court,  a  speech  by  the  next  governor,  and  of  course  a 
first-class  oration.    The  monumental  statue  now  casting 
at  Chicopee  is  to  be  unveiled  on  that  day,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  History  of  Concord  with  a  much  improved  ascount 
of  the  battle  written  by  Mr .  Frederick  Hudson  is  to  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  centennial.    Precisely  what  the 
Lexington  people  are  to  do,  I  do  not  know,  but  if  they 
could  in  some  way  to  homage  to  their  great  townsman, 
Theodore  Parker,  whose  grandfather  was  captain  of  the 
Lexington  minute  men  in  1775,  it  would  be  a  fitting  act 
which  they  have  too  long  neglected .    The  villages  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  are  but  six  miles  apart,  and  being  now 
connected  by  a  new  railroad,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  official 
guests  to  pass  from  one  battle-ground  to  the  other.    In 
Concord  the  bridge  is  now  building  which  is  to  connect 
the  two  monuments,  on  the  American  and  the  British  sides 
of  the  river,  and  the  location  of  Mr.  French'  s  statue  is 
definitely  determined.    The  Lexington  statues  are  not  to 
be  of  bronze,  but  of  marble,  and  what  will  be  done  there 
with  the  brass  cannon  voted  to  the  town  by  Congress  I 
have  not  yet  learned.    They  might  be  profitably  used  for 
a  bronze  copy  of  Miss  Whitney'  s  marble  statue  of  Sam 
Adams  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  state -house,  while  the 
marble  one  goes  to  Washington. 

(53)  Oct.  3,  1874.  BRONSON  A LCOTT  HAS  STARTED 
WEST- -PROJECTS  WHICH  LOUISA  AND  MAY  ARE  COM- 
PLETING. 

Mr.  Alcott  set  out  on  Thursday  for  a  three  months'  tour 
in  the  West,  where  he  will  converse,  lecture  and  preach 
as  in  former  years  there.  He  expects  to  reach  St.  Louis, 
next  week,  and  after  some  days  there  to  visit  the  cities  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  other  states,  where  he 
has  held  conversations  fomnerly.  His  topics  for  this 
season  are  "The  New  Academy,"  "The  Temple  School  in 
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Boston  and  the  Fruitlands'     Community  at  Harvard,"  "The 
Arts  of  Thinking  and  Writing,  of  Reading  and  Conversa- 
tion," "Temperament  and  Pursuits,"  "The  Genesis  of  Man 
and  Animals,"  the  "Immortality  of  Man"  and  "Worship." 
He  will  also  talk  about  "New  England  Authors"  when  de- 
sired, but  prefers  subjects  more  speculative,  and  is  ready 
to  announce  the  true  doctrine  of  spirit  and  matter  which  he 
has  so  long  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Tyndall  and  the 
materialists,  old  or  new  .    He  begins  his  tour  at  an  earlier 
season  than  usual,  but  may  continue  it  through  the  winter 
if  invited  to  do  so.    Miss  Alcott  is  in  Boston  for  the  winter, 
and  at  work  upon  her  story  for  St .  Nicholas  .... 

Miss  May  Alcott  exhibited  a  pair  of  her  beautiful  panel 
paintings  of  flowers,  one  of  which,  golden-rose  and  asters, 
was,  as  the  young  ladies  say,  "too  lovely  for  anything." 
Nobody  surpasses  her  in  this  specialty,  which  is  attract- 
ing artists  more  and  more . 

(54)  Nov.  17,   1874.    MATERIALS  COVERING  THE  IN- 
CIDENTAL MEETINGS  OF  EMERSON  IN  LONDON  COL- 
LECTED BY  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN. 

Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  one  of  his  Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial letters,  writes  interestingly  concerning  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.    In  regard  to  the  statement,  which  we  recently 
noticed,  that  he  (Conway)  had  once  collected  the  materials 
for  an  issue  of  the  incidental  meetings  of  Emerson  in 
London,  "M.  D.  C."  says:    "The  facts  are  that  the  great 
mass  of  materials  were  collected  by  the  late  John  Camden 
Hotten,  who  ransacked  magazines  with  his  usual  industry, 
and  got  hold  of  the  old  newspapers  containing  reports  of 
lectures  that  had  been  delivered  by  Emerson  during  his 
earlier  visits  to  England.    When  M.  D.  C.  had  laid  before 
him  the  large  collection  of  early  papers,  etc . ,  written  by 
Mr.  Emerson,  he  (M.  D.  C.)  himself  wrote  and  apprised 
the  author  of  the  project  and  its  extent,  having  a  misgiving 
that  the  appearance  of  such  a  volume  would  be  distressing 
to  him.    Mr.  Emerson  remonstrated,  as  was  expected, 
and,  although  Mr.  Hotten  had  a  perfect  right  to  publish  his 
exceedingly  interesting  collection,  he  agreed  not  to  do  so, 
Mr .  Emerson  promising  that  he  should  be  the  publisher 
of  his  coming  'Essays  on  Criticism.'     The  biographical 
and  bibliographical  sketch  which  had  been  written  for  the 
volume  was,  and  is,  suppressed.    Chatto  &  Windus,  the 
successors  of  Hotten,  have  given  satisfactory  legal  engage- 
ments that  the  collection  to  which  Emerson  objected  shall 
never  be  published.    They  will  be  the  publishers  in 
England  of  the  new  volume,  which  is  eagerly  awaited." 

(55)  Dec.  3,  1874.  THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  JOHN  BROWN'  S  EXECUTION- -HOW  ONE  MAY  HELP 
THE  SURVIVORS . 

Yesterday  was  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  John  Brown'  s 
execution,  --an  event  which  has  passed  into  history  with  a 
romantic  celerity  worthy  of  a  man  so  remarkable .    His 
comrades  have  nearly  all  passed  away,  too,  except  the 
surviving  members  of  his  own  family,  none  of  whom  have 
died  since  1859.    A  daughter  of  one  of  his  colored  follow- 
ers,--Lewis  Leary,  who  was  slain  at  Harper's  Ferry, -- 
is  now  a  school-girl  completing  her  education,  and  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  friends  of  Brown  to  raise  a  small  sum 
for  that  purpose.    The  object  is  a  worthy  one,  and  the 
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anniversary  is  suggestive  of  the  propriety  of  doing  some- 
thing of  the  kind.    Any  contributions  for  this  object  sent 
to  F.  B.  Sanborn  at  Concord  will  be  devoted  to  the  object 
above-named.    It  is  time  also  to  be  talking  about  a  monu- 
ment to  Brown  himself,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  or  elsewhere. 

(56)   Dec.  29,   1874.    QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  EMER- 
SON'S PARNASSUS- -NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 
PAPERS  ON  WHITMAN. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson'  s  favorite  poems,  in  his  "Par- 
nassus, "  are  destined,  it  is  plain,  to  puzzle  even  minds 
genuinely  thoughtful  and  vigorous  with  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  their  selection.    One  such  writes  us:    "I  think  R.  W.  E. 
has  made  a  very  great  mistake  in  not  putting  any  of  his 
own  poems  into  his  'Parnassus.'    Their  omission  shows 
a  consciousness  that  I  thought  him  free  from.    He  is  not 
quite  free  from  weakness  in  putting  in  some  of  his  per- 
sonal friends,  out  of  compliment  to  them."    Is  not  the 
first  point  justly  taken?    As  for  the  second  point,  the  weak- 
ness is  of  old  date .    There  is  no  flattery  like  imitation; 
and  the  Concord  sage  is  as  ready  to  be  touched  therewith 
now  as  when  Lowell  wrote  about  the  plunderers  of  his 
Hesperian  orchard: -- 

When  they  send  him  a  dish -full,  and  ask  him  to  try 

'em, 
He  never  suspects  how  the  sly  rogues  came  by  'em; 
He  wonders  why  'tis  there  are  none  such  his  trees 

on. 
And  thinks  'em  the  best  he  has  tasted,  this  season. 

And  therefore  Emerson  gives  the  public  of  these  "best" 
fruits;  and  such  poems  as  "The  Rhodora, "  "Give  All  to 
Love,"  "The  Bumble -Bee,"  "The  Titmouse,"  he  hides, 
as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  'em,  among  the  windfalls  in  the 
back  cupboard.    For  ourselves,  we  feel  moved  to  mild 
wonder  at  Emerson' s  utter  omission  of  Walt  Whitman 
from  his  book,  seeing  that  Walt's  unconventional  muse 
made  d6but  under  Mr.  Emerson's  sponsorship.    More- 
over, Walt  has  a  foothold  on  Parnassus  quite  as  secure 
as  many  of  the  people  Mr.  Emerson  puts  there  . 

And  while  we  are  speaking  of  Whitman,  let  us  note  that 
some  papers,  following  the  lead  of  a  prominent  New  York 
journal,  have  coupled  with  contempt  for  the  old  poet'  s 
latest  effusion  (for  a  school  opening  at  Camden,  N.J. , ) 
something  like  a  sneer  at  his  physical  feebleness.    Where- 
at the  Camden  Democrat  begs  to  remind  the  flippant 
critics  that  Walt  Whitman'  s  disease,  --"one  of  the  most 
tediously  baffling  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
power,  "--arises  from  his  labors  in  the  hospitals  and  on 
the  battlefields  from  1862  to  1865,  which  were  continued 
without  relaxation  or  rest  for  all  these  years,  and  in  the 
event  have  ruined  "a  physical  health  and  vigor  seldom 
vouchsafed  to  man."    The  New  York  journal,  struck  by 
remorse,  itself  chimes  in  to  say  what  every  one  will 
echo:    "There  may  be  two  opinions  about  'Leaves  of 
Grass, '  but  there  is  only  one  about  Mr.  Whitman's  patri- 
otic and  charitable  character .    His  open  collar  and  snowy 
head  were  as  well  known  to  the  boys  in  camp  and  hospital 
as  the  bright  uniform  of  the  young  Napoleon  himself.    He 
is  now  expiating  in  sickness  and  listlessness  the  generous 
sins  of  that  time  of  reckless  expenditure  of  force  and 
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vitality.    The  good  wishes  and  sympathies  of  all  who  ever 
knew  him  follow  him  into  his  tedious  retirement,  and  we 
need  not  share  to  contest  the  opinion  of  his  poetry  held  by 
Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Emerson,  to  hope  that  he  may  soon 
recover  and  that  he  may  enjoy  the  peaceful  age  he  has 
earned . " 

(57)   Dec.  31,   1874.    GERRIT  SMITH . 

The  death  of  Gerrit  Smith  is  much  lamented  here,  al- 
though he  was  but  little  known  in  Boston,  save  to  a  few 
friends.    He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Boston  and 
Plymouth,  at  intervals,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  though 
not  here  oftener  than  four  or  five  times  within  that  period 
perhaps  .    A  grandson  of  his  married  a  Boston  lady,  and 
several  of  his  grandchildren  were  educated  here  .    His  last 
visit  to  Boston,  I  think,  was  in  1867,  the  year  of  Gov. 
Andrew'  s  death,  and  on  that  occasion  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Andrew,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard.    The 
elder  anti-slavery  men  here  knew  him  when  he  first  took 
the  field  as  an  abolitionist,  in  the  early  days  of  Garrison'  s 
apostolate,  and  about  the  time  he  was  mobbed  in  Boston, 
as  Gerrit  Smith  was  in  Utica.    Elizur  Wright  was  present 
at  the  Utica  mob,  and  went  with  the  small  band  of  aboli- 
tionists to  Peterboro,  up  over  the  Madison  county  hills,  to 
hold  their  convention  in  the  little  village  there.    Among 
them  was  an  English  officer,  Charles  Stewart,  who  had 
served  under  Wellington  in  India,  but  left  the  army  early, 
and  came  over  to  America  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days; 
a  friend  of  George  Thompson'  s  and  a  man  of  ascetic  and 
religious  life,  as  well  as  of  high  courage.    Mr.  Smith  was 
much  attached  to  him,  and  I  remember  seeing  them,  once, 
when  parting  for  the  night,  embrace  and  kiss  each  other, 
like  school-girls.    This  tenderness  of  affection  was  one  of 
Mr.  Smith's  strong  traits;  he  seldom  gave  up  a  friend, 
and  his  heart  went  out,  literally,  to  all  mankind.    Yet  he 
was  as  shrewd  and  sagacious  as  most  men  of  colder  tem- 
perament, and,  had  he  chosen  to  pursue  business  as  he  did 
philanthropy,  might  have  been  one  of  the  money-kings  of 
the  period,  --worth  his  $50, 000,  000  or  more .    He  told  me, 
last  summer,  that  there  was  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  a  drop 
of  English  or  Yankee  blood  in  his  veins,  all  his  ancestors 
being  either  Dutch,  Scotch  or  Irish.    He  was  brought  up 
to  look  ufXDn  the  Yankees  with  some  aversion  and  contempt, 
but  he  liked  New  England  men,  and  most  of  his  best-es- 
teemed friends  were  of  Yankee  origin.    I  do  not  find  in  the 
newspaper  obituaries  any  quite  correct  statement  of  his 
connection  with  John  Brown,  and  perhaps  none  could  now  be 
given.    Whatever  it  was,  it  will  do  his  memory  no  dis- 
credit . 
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"Chivalry."    He  had  a  crowded  house,  a  special  train 
bringing  people  down  from  New  Hampshire  to  hear  him. 
It  is  not  probable  now  that  his  prose  volume  "Poetry  and 
Criticism"  will  be  published,  this  winter,  nor  Prof. 
Lowell's  volume  of  essays  .    Col.  Higginson' s  "History 
of  the  United  States"  is  in  great  demand,  and  the  publishers 
expect  to  seU  100,000  copies  before  it  gets  out  of  date  so 
much  as  to  need  revision. 

(59)    Feb.  11,   1875.    THE  APPROACHING  CENTEN- 
NIAL OF  THE  BATTLE  AT  NORTH  BRIDGE --RIVALRY 
OF  CONCORD  AND  LEXINGTON  MIGHT  BE  SUPERSEDED 
BY  COOPERATION. 

The  Concord  centennial  is  fast  approaching,  and,  as  it 
draws  near,  the  old  feud  between  the  two  towns  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  breaks  out  afresh.    Lexington  has  asked 
the  state  to  grant  them  $5000  to  help  pay  for  the  centennial 
celebration  there,  for  which  great  preparations  and  an- 
nouncements are  made .    Concord  has  not  thought  proper 
to  ask  for  any  money  from  the  state  treasury,  but  is  rais- 
ing it  by  taxation  and  otherwise.    The  Legislature,  the 
governor,  etc.,  have  accepted  invitations  to  both  cele- 
brations, and  want  to  go  to  both,  but  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  manage  it.    Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  for 
them  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $5000,  as   Lexington 
deserves,  but  let  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  expend 
it  for  the  good  of  all  the  towns  invited  to  the  two  celebra- 
tions--some  40  or  50,  --and  thus  compel  the  arrangements 
for  the  day  to  be  made  so  as  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  the  public,  who  want  to  go  to  both 
towns,  and  can  easily  do  so.    Nothing  would  be  more 
manageable  than  a  double-headed  celebration  of  this  sort 
if  an  outside  committee,  representing  the  state,  would 
indicate  what  part  of  the  day  should  be  devoted  to  the 
general  exercises  in  each  town,  --leaving  the  towns  them- 
selves to  make  such  other  arrangements  as  local  pride 
may  suggest.    For  example,  let  the  president,  governors 
of  states,  etc.,  go  to  Lexington  at  one  hour  and  take  part 
in  the  procession;  then  to  Concord  at  another  hour  for  the 
same  purpose,  --then  stay  at  Concord  to  hear  George  W . 
Curtis  and  other  famous  speakers ,  and  return  to  Lexington 
to  hear  Richard  H.  Dana  in  the  afternoon,  and  go  to  the 
dinner  there.    In  the  evening,  let  there  be  two  balls,  and 
let  the  great  people  go  to  the  one  they  like  best,  or  to  both. 
It  is  but  a  few  minutes'  ride  from  Lexington  to  Concord 
by  railroad,  and  less  than  an  hour  by  the  highway,  so  that 
a  grand  combination  of  this  sort  is  quite  feasible .    As  things 
are  now  going  on,  the  rivalry  between  the  towns  is  injuring 
and  belittling  the  whole  centennial. 


(58)    Feb.  12,   1875.    EMERSON'S  PARNASSUS  AGAIN- - 
HIS  LECTURES  THIS  WINTER --NEWS  OF  PROF.  LOWELL 
AND  T.  W.  HIGGINSON. 


(60)    Feb.  22,   1875.    POE  IN  ENGLAND- -EDMUND 
GOSSE'S  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  COMING 
OUT  OF  HARVARD- -POE  OMITTED  FROM  PARNASSUS. 


Mr.  Emerson's  "Parnassus"  cannot  be  sold  in  England, 
because  he  has  quoted  so  much  from  Tennyson  and  other 
poets  upon  whose  books  there  is  still  a  copyright.    Tenny- 
son is  said  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  let  his  poems  be 
printed  in  books  of  selections  of  this  kind.    In  this  country 
the  volume  is  selling  fast,  the  second  edition  being  now 
nearly  exhausted.    Mr.  Emerson  has  given  but  one  lecture, 
this  winter,  and  that  was  this  week,  at  Concord,  on 


The  popularity  of  Edgar  Poe  in  England  does  not  seem 
to  diminish;  indeed,  the  recent  turn  that  poetry  has  taken 
in  Swinburne,  the  Rossettis  and  some  of  the  French  poets 
has  had  the  effect  to  make  our  countryman'  s  verses  more 
admired  than  ever  in  England,  where  he  was  always  held 
in  esteem,  though  they  did  not  know  how  to  pronounce  his 
name.    When  my  friend  E.  M.  (who  has  now  gone  to  feast 
with  the  poa -eaters  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  with  the 
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shiny-faced  Japanese)  was  dining  out  in  London,  fifteen 
years  ago,  he  sat  beside  a  young  lady  who  read  Longfellow 
with  delight,  and  was  eager  to  hear  all  about  the  Cambridge 
poet  from  one  who  knew  him.    When  her  curiosity  in  that 
direction  was  satisfied,  she  looked  at  her  cavalier  and 
said:    "Now,  Mr.  M.,  can't  you  tell  me  something  about 
Mr.  Po-ey?"    A  recent  English  reviewer,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Gosse,  in  the  Examiner,  would  have  catechised  concern- 
ing Poe  first  of  all,  --ranking  him  as  the  only  great  Ameri- 
can author  living,  25  years  since.    At  that  time,  (says  Mr. 
Gosse  or  Goose)  "Across  the  Atlantic  the  little  eclectic 
coterie  of  professors  at  Harvard  hid  the  light  of  their  cul  - 
ture  under  a  bushel,  and  scorned  the  silly  public  who  ad- 
mired their  feeblest  verses  and  utterly  disregarded  their 
best  work?"   Who  can  these  professors  have  been?    "At 
Boston,"  he  continues,  "intellectual  life  clustered  around 
such  wind-bags  as  Margaret  Fuller,  with  her  sublime 
theories  of  existence  and  her  indifferent  German.    But 
south  of  Boston  Cimmerian  darkness  reigned .    The  only 
great  author  was  Pbe."    This  is  worse  than  Poe'  s  own 
criticism  or  that  of  some  of  his  American  critics,  --the 
one,  for  exampie,  who  says  that  "the  reader  will  search 
his  works  in  vain  for  the  least  exhibition  of  real  feeling." 
Mr.  Gosse,  however,  admits  that  "the  great  want  in  Poe 
was  sincerity,"  while  declaring  his  admiration  of  "the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  this  poet'  s  mysterious  mind,  which 
oscillated  between  the  loving  study  of  all  that  was  darkest 
and  most  bituminous  in  the  waste  places  of  the  soul,  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  kind  of  fairy-growth  of  thoughts  ."    Per- 
haps the  most  extravagant  statement  of  Mr .  Gosse  is  that 
Poe's  nonsensical  verses  called  "Ulalume"  have  "distinctly 
affected  the  style  of  two  English  poets  of  our  time,"  one  of 
whom  is  Tennyson- -as  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  the 
garden  song  in  "Maud."    As  an  offset  to  this  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Mr .  Emerson  does  not  quote  from  Poe 
at  all  in  his  "Parnassus." 

(61)   Mar.  4,   1875.    MAY  A LCOTT  AND  OTHER  ART- 
ISTS AT  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND- -DAVID  WASSON-- 
THE  JOHN  BROWN  MEDAL  SENT  TO  MR .  GARRISON  BY 
VICTOR  HUGO . 

The  types  seem  very  unwilling  to  render  Miss  May  Al- 
cott,  the  younger  sister  of  Miss  Alcott  the  novelist,  her 
proper  share  of  renown.    Half  the  time  her  name  is 
printed  "Mary,"  and  again,  as  in  my  letter  last  week,  the 
first  name  is  omitted  and  her  existence  is  confounded  with 
that  of  her  literary  sister,  who  neither  draws  nor  paints. 
Miss  May  Alcott,  as  perhaps  I  have  said  before,  takes  her 
mother's  maiden  name  of  May  for  a  Christian  name,  and, 
though  she  sometimes  writes  in  a  lively  manner,  is  chiefly 
known  as  an  artist.    For  the  last  year  or  two  she  has  de- 
voted herself  very  much  to  copying  Turner'  s  pictures -- 
the  small  ones  and  the  large --and  many  of  her  copies  have 
been  sold  in  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  where  an  original 
Turner  was  almost  never  seen.    The  children  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  New  England  literature  and  philosophy  seem 
to  take  to  art,  either  theoretically  as  critics,  or  practical- 
ly as  painters.    Mr.  Longfellow's  son  paints  pictures,  and 
so  does  Mr.  Alcott' s  daughter.    Mr.  Charles  Norton,  son 
of  the  Cambridge  Professor  Norton,  is  an  accomplished 
art  critic,  as  well  as  man  of  letters.    And  now  we  hear 
that  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson' s  son,  a  youth  of  19,  who  has  been 
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studying  art  in  Germany,  is  a  very  promising  painter . 
Mr.  Wasson  himself  is  about  leaving  Germany,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  in  Boston  sometime  in  May.    He  will,  probably, 
publish  in  this  country  and,  perhaps,  also  in  England,  his 
book  on  the  early  political  history  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  has  worked  upon  for  years .    He  will  furnish  a 
paper  on  "Church  and  State  in  Germany"  for  the  Detroit 
meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  association,  in 
May. 

The  John  Brown  medal  sent  over  to  Mr.  Garrison  by 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  other  French  republicans ,  for  trans  - 
mission  to  the  family  of  Brown,  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Bigelow'  s,  and  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  though  a  little 
injured  on  one  edge  by  some  want  of  care  in  handling  it . 
The  head  of  Brown  which  it  bears  was  evidently  designed 
from  Brackett'  s  bust,  a  cast  of  which  was  sent  to  Victor 
Hugo  in  1860,  by  Mrs.  George  L.  Stearns,  for  whom 
Brackett  made  it.    As  in  this  bust,  so  in  the  medal,  the 
head  is  too  high  and  the  hair  too  thick  and  boucl^e,  --a 
fault  somewhat  corrected  in  the  marble  bust.    The  face  on 
the  medal  is  nearer  a  likeness  than  that  of  the  bust,  --but 
no  head  of  Brown  can  fail  to  preserve  the  likeness,  which 
is  unmistakable  in  the  worst  daubs.    Hugo  was  from  the 
first  an  ardent  admirer  of  Brown.    On  the  day  of  his  execu- 
tion (December  2,   1859)  the  French  exile  wrote  from 
Jersey  to  the  London  News  a  letter  of  protest,  in  which  he 
said:    "When  one  thinks  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  majestic  figure  rises  to  the  mind --Washington.    Now, 
in  the  country  of  Washington,  see  what  is  going  on  at  this 
hour.    Beneath  the  eyes  of  the  illustrious  American  re- 
public, sister  of  the  French  republic,  --and  1  add  with  a 
shudder,  almost  by  its  fault, --the  first  fratricide  is  out- 
done .    For,  --let  America  know  it  and  ponder  it  well-- 
there  is  something  more  terrible  than  Cain  slaying  Abel-- 
it  is  Washington  slaying  Spartacus!"    1  suppose  the  French 
inscription  on  this  medal,  in  which  Brown  is  sfxjken  of  as 
"judicially  murdered  in  Virginia,"  is  from  the  pen  of 
Victor  Hugo . 

(62)   Mar.  11,   1875.    THE  PASSING  OF  MRS .  GERRIT 
SMITH- -BOSTON'S  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  400TH  BIRTH- 
DAY OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO--THE  APRIL  CENTENNIALS. 

The  death  of  Mrs  .  Gerrit  Smith  has  followed  close  upon 
that  of  her  husband.    She  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  con- 
nected with  two  of  the  influential  Maryland  families --the 
Fitzhughs  and  CarroUs .    Her  father  became  a  resident  of 
New  York,  however,  more  than  60  years  ago,  and  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Rochester,  where  probably  Mrs. 
Smith  met  her  husband.    She  was  several  years  younger 
than  he,  and,  like  him,  had  been  an  invalid  of  late  years  . 
She  had  but  lately  gone  back  to  Peterboro  from  New  York, 
where  she  remained  after  Mr.  Smith's  death,  too  ill  her- 
self to  be  present  at  his  funeral.    Returning  to  her  inland 
home  before  the  frightful  cold  weather  had  passed  away, 
the  arctic  climate  of  the  Peterboro  hills  was  fatal  to  her,  -- 
weakened  as  she  must  have  been  by  bereavement  and  fa- 
tigue.   She  was  a  lady  of  the  sweetest  and  noblest  character, 
whom  to  know  was  to  admire  and  love.    Mrs.  James  G. 
Birney,  wife  of  the  Alabama  slave-holder  who  freed  his 
slaves  and  then  became  the  liberty  party  candidate  for 
president,  was  her  sister;  and  she  had  many  relatives  on 
both  sides  during  the  civil  war.    Like  her  husband,  she 
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was  an  earnest  abolitionist,  and  a  sincere  and  intimate 
friend  of  John  Brown. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Boston  to  celebrate  so  appro- 
priately the  400th  birthday  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  fell 
on  Saturday  last .    The  women'  s  club  took  the  lead  in  this 
celebration- -Mrs .  Cheney  and  other  prominent  members 
of  the  club  having  long  been  admirers  and  students  of  the 
great  Florentine  sculptor .    The  club-room  was  decorated 
with  photographs,  casts  and  bronzes  of  Angelo' s  work,  and 
the  memory  of  his  love,  Vittoria  Colonna  was  kept  green 
by  a  beautiful  wreath  dedicated  to  her,  which  had  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  decorations  of  the  rooms .    Three 
poems  were  recited,  by  Mrs.  Howe,  by  Mrs.  Cheney  (for 
Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons  who  composed  but  did  not  read  the 
verses)  and  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cranch.    Mr.  Emerson  said  a 
few  words,  while  Dr.  Bartol,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Mr. 
Charles  C .  Perkins  and  others  quite  competent  to  interpret 
Michael  Angelo  spoke  at  greater  length.    The  poems  will 
be  printed  in  due  time --whether  the  speeches  will  be  or 
not,  1  have  not  learned.    At  the  radical  club,  next  Monday, 
Mr.  Bachelder  of  Salem  will  read  the  essay;  in  April,  as 
the  club-day  falls  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  it  will  probably  be  given  up  or  changed; 
in  May  (the  17th)  Col.  Higginson  will  read  the  essay. 

The  arrangements  for  the  two  April  centennials  are  now 
nearly  all  made  and  both  will  be  sufficiently  thronged,  if 
the  day  is  fine.    At  Concord  Judge  Hoar  will  preside  and 
Gen.  Frank  Barlow  will  be  the  chief-marshal.    Like  the 
orator  of  the  day,  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis,  Gen.  Barlow  was  in 
his  youth  a  resident  of  Concord.    This  was  after  Barlow 
left  Brook  Farm  and  before  he  entered  Harvard  college, 
where  he  graduated  in  1855.    As  will,  doubtless,  be  re- 
membered, he  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Union 
army,  and  was  badly  wounded  at  Gettysburg.    No  doubt  he 
will  say  something  at  the  dinner -table,  where  poetry  and 
eloquence  will  be  "dog  cheap, "  as  Mr.  Emerson  used  to 
say  of  the  anti-slavery  conventions  .    It  is  even  expected 
that  Gen.  Grant  will  make  a  speech.    The  statue  of  the 
Concord  minute-man,  which  is  to  be  unveiled  then  and 
there,  is  now  complete  in  the  bronze  at  Chicopee,  but  will 
soon  be  removed  to  Concord .    It  is  said  to  be  the  best 
piece  of  work  ever  done  at  the  Chicopee  foundry,  and  is 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  town  committee  which  went  to  see 
it,  this  week.    The  place  where  it  is  to  stand  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  oration  and  the  dinner- 
speeches  will  be  made,  but  it  will  be  unveiled  and  exhibited 
to  the  spectators  as  the  grand  procession  passes  by  it,  on 
its  way  to  the  tent.    The  place  of  the  statue  is  the  very  spot 
where,  by  tradition,  Capt.  Davis  of  Acton  was  shot  down 
at  the  head  of  his  company.    Close  by  this  place  is  the  stone 
shed  where  the  granite  pedestal  for  the  statue  is  now  get- 
ting chiseled  and  lettered  with  Mr  .  Emerson'  s  verses  . 
Mr.  D.  C.  French,  the  artist  who  modeled  the  statue,  will 
remain  in  Florence  and  not  come  home  to  see  his  first 
great  figure  set  up .    Two  or  three  new  accounts  of  the  fight 
of  the  "embattled  farmers"  with  the  red-coats  are  now  in 
type  ready  to  appear  in  the  April  and  May  magazines --the 
longest  being  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hudson,  which  is  to  come 
out,  with  copious  illustrations,  in  Harper'  s  Monthly.    The 
Lexington  version  of  the  day'  s  business  there  and  at  Con- 
cord will  also  be  published  somewhere,  1  suppose,  and  the 
old  wrangle  about  the  glory  due  to  the  respective  towns  that 
took  part  in  the  fight  will  go  on  for  another  hundred  years . 
Well,  there  is  glory  enough  for  them  all. 
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(63)  Mar.  20,   1875.    A  CRITICISM  OF  EMERSON' S 
PARNASSUS  IN  THE  APRIL  ATLANTIC. 

There  is  an  odd  notice  of  Mr .  Emerson'  s  Parnassus ,  -- 
a  book  that  seems  to  pester  the  critics  strangely.    This 
reviewer  assures  us  that  "it  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature 
that  a  desultory  reading  of  Parnassus  should  cultivate  a 
true  knowledge  of  and  love  for  poetry."    But  who  said  it 
would?    "It  is  a  delusion,"  he  adds,  "to  place  such  a  book 
in  the  hands  of  a  girl  or  boy,  and  count  up)on  it  for  an  in- 
spiration of  poetical  feeling."    That  depends  on  whether 
the  person  to  be  inspired  reads  it  or  not,  we  suppose,  and 
also  how  he  reads  it.    A  person  who  should  read  it  through 
from  beginning  to  end,  at  one  sitting,  as  the  Scotchman 
did  his  dictionary,  would  probably  notice  a  slight  want  of 
connection  between  the  parts,  and  would  not  instantly  be 
qualified  to  go  off  and  publish  a  volume  of  original  verse . 
But  a  thoughtful  and  susceptible  reader  would  find  that  it 
quickened  his  fancy  and  expanded  his  soul,  if  he  took  a  few 
pages  at  a  time,  and  repeated  the  experiment  at  intervals. 
This  critic  misses  "Hake's  Parables"  from  the  collection, -- 
others  have  missed  "Pollock's  Course  of  Time, "--but  an 
abstemious  person  can  get  along  with  a  dish  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Chaucer,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  the  rest,-- 
and  not  sigh  for  the  fish,  flesh  or  good  red  herring  that 
may  be  wanting. 

(64)  Mar.  20,   1875.    A LCOTT  IS  RETURNING  FROM 
THE  WEST--DR.  HOLMES  ON  CRIME --JESSE  POMEROY, 
THE  CHILD-MURDERER. 

Mr.  Alcott  is  turning  his  face  homeward  from  the  West, 
and  may  be  looked  for  in  Boston  about  the  beginning  of 
April.    Like  all  citizens  of  Concord,  he  will  be  at  home 
on  the  19th  of  April,  when  the  monumental  statue  is  to  be 
unveiled.    Dr.  Holmes'  s  paper  on  crime  in  the  April 
Atlantic  is  everywhere  praised  and  copied,  --may  it  be 
sanctified  to  the  saving  of  the  child-murderer,  Jesse 
Pomeroy,  from  the  gallows  to  which  so  many  good  people 
would  elevate  him!    I  do  not  object  to  hanging  in  certain 
cases,  any  more  than  old  Bonneville  de  Marsongy  does,  -- 
but  I  should  not  think  so  romantically  of  Massachusetts  as 
I  now  do,  if  she  should  go  to  work  and  deliberately  hang  a 
lad  like  this.    The  clamor  for  his  blood  is  natural  enough, 
but  it  has  little  reason  or  Christianity  in  it. 

(65)  Apr.  5,   1875.    SAMUEL  ORCUTT'  S  HISTORY  OF 
WOLCOTT--THE  ALCOTTS  IN  CONNECTICUT- -BRONSON 
ALCOTT'  S  PREPARATION  THERE  . 

Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt's  "History  of  Wolcott"  has  been 
published  after  some  delay,  in  a  handsome  volume  of 
more  than  600  pages  but  without  illustrations .    It  is  very 
successful,  and  the  author  is  now  engaged  in  a  similar 
work  for  the  neighboring  town  of  Torrington  (Ct.),  where 
John  Brown  was  born.    Torrington  is  a  much  larger  town 
than  Wolcott,  and  has  a  larger  history  (for  it  is  only  two 
years  ago  that  the  centennial  of  Wolcott  was  celebrated), 
and  the  volume  when  written  will  contain  a  sketch  of  John 
Brown  and  his  kindred,  as  the  Wolcott  volume  contains 
sketches  of  Mr .  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  kindred,  of  whom 
that  little  town  was  the  native  place .    Dr.  Joseph  Anderson 
of  Waterbury,  now  pastor  of  the  "First  church"  of  that 
whole  region,  in  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Orcutt'  s  book  says 


it  is  eminently  proper  that  so  large  a  part  of  it  "should 
be  occupied  with  biographical  sketches  of  men  born  and 
reared  on  the  Wolcott  hills  .    In  the  biographies  of  such 
men  as  Rev.  Messrs.  Gillet  and  Woodward,  Deacons 
Aaron  Harrison  and  Isaac  Bronson,  Dr.  Ambrose  Ives, 
Seth  Thomas  (the  clock-maker),  Judah  Frisbie,  --a  soldier 
of  the  revolution,  --and  especially  Dr .  William  A  .  Alcott 
and  Mr.  A .  Bronson  Alcott,  we  find  represented  the  ut- 
most diversity  of  experiences  and  the  most  varied  types 
of  character.    Some  of  these  were  remarkable  for  their 
intellectual  ability,  others  for  their  enterprise,  others  for 
their  philanthropic  spirit  or  their  piety;  but,  in  the  case  of 
most  of  them,  their  broad  and  fruitful  lives  were  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  sterile  country  and  the  contracted 
sphere  in  which  they  had  their  birth  and  training.    It  is  a 
strange  transformation  by  which  the  former  boy  of  Spindle 
hill,  having  served  his  time  as  a  peddler  of  Yankee  notions 
in  eastern  Virginia,  becomes  the  father  of  educational  re- 
form in  America,  a  leader  of  the  transcendental  school  of 
New  England  philosophers,  the  intimate  friend  of  Thoreau 
and  Emerson,  and  the  silvertongued  conversationalist, 
whose  monologues  on  lofty  themes  attract  and  charm  the 
selectest  spirits  of  the  East  and  the  West."    The  sketch 
of  Mr.  Alcott  fills  less  than  thirty  pages  in  the  book,  --that 
of  his  cousin.  Dr.  Alcott,  the  voluminous  writer  on  health 
and  education,  a  dozen  pages  more,  --that  of  Parson  Wood- 
ward, including  William  Maxwell' s  poetical  eulogy,  six- 
teen pages.    Maxwell  was  a  Virginian,  and,  like  the  poet 
Percival,  a  pupil  of  Parson  Woodward  at  Wolcott,  seventy 
years  ago . 

(66)   Apr.  8,   1875.    THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS 
DETAILED- -GENERAL  GRANT  WILL  ATTEND  BOTH-- 
EMERSON  TO  SPEAK . 

We  are  to  have  Gen.  Grant  among  us  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  Massachusetts  will  be  able  to  take  a  new  obser- 
vation of  her  president  and  see  how  he  compares  with 
Charles  Sumner,  whom  he  hated.    There  is  little  enthu- 
siasm left  in  Massachusetts  for  Grant,  but  he  will  be 
courteously  entertained,  in  Boston,  in  Concord  and  in 
Lexington.    It  seems  to  be  settled,  as  I  wrote  you,  a  week 
ago,  that  he  will  spend  Sunday,  the  18th,  with  Judge  Hoar 
at  Concord,  and  join  in  the  centennial  there  before  going 
to  Lexington.    On  Saturday  he  will  dine  with  one  of  the 
Boston  clubs  and  go  up  to  Concord  in  the  evening.   The  pro- 
grams of  the  two  centennials  are  now  published,  or  ready 
for  publication,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  visitors  to  divide 
their  time  as  they  fancy  between  the  two  historic  towns . 
The  Concord  procession  will  be  best  worth  seeing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  military  display  and  the  presence  of  high 
officials,  --it  will  include  more  than  1000  soldiers  in  uni- 
form, from  half  a  dozen  states,  with  governors,  cabinet 
officers,  judges,  etc.,  in  large  numbers ,    It  will  probably 
get  started  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Fitchburg  railroad 
station  by  10.30,   and  will  occupy  an  hour  in  marching  the 
mile  and  a  quarter  that  it  will  go,  dedicating  the  statue 
(where  Mr .  Emerson  will  make  the  speech)  and  getting  into 
the  oration  tent,  --so  that  Mr.  Curtis  will  scarcely  begin 
his  oration  before  11 .30  or  12.    The  dinner  will  come  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  oration.    At  present  the  Concord 
river  is  overflowing  its  banks,  as  it  always  does  in  April 
or  May,  and  the  spot  where  the  statue  stands  is  an  island 
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with  navigable  water  flowing  all  around  it.    The  whole 
town  indeed  presents  the  aspect  depicted  by  Thoreau  in 
these  verses :-- 

"The  river  swelleth  more  and  more. 

Like  some  sweet  influence  stealing  o'er 

The  passive  town;  and  for  awhile 

Each  tussock  makes  a  tiny  isle, 

Where,  on  some  friendly  Ararat, 

Resteth  the  weary  water-rat. 

Our  village  shows  a  rural  Venice, 

Its  broad  lagoons  where  yonder  fen  is; 

As  lovely  as  the  Bay  of  Naples 

Yon  placid  cove  among  the  maples  . " 

The  waters  are  falling,  however,  and  the  ground  will  be 
dry  enough  on  the  19th,  it  is  hoped,  for  the  procession 
to  march  over  the  spot  where  the  American  soldiers  stood 
and  where  Davis  and  Hosmer  fell.    Lexington  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  dry  ground  for  all  its  exercises ,  and  is  making 
its  arrangements  with  much  energy,  though  not  a  little 
disappointed  at  the  president'  s  going  to  Concord  first. 

(67)   July  24,   1875.    DR .  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON  YOU- 
MANS'S  CHARGES  AGAINST  EMERSON  AND  WHITMAN-- 
HIS  DEDICATION  TO  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

The  devotion  with  which  Dr .  E .  L .  Youmans  of  New 
York  adheres  to  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  philosophy  is 
touching  and  creditable,  whatever  opinion  one  may  have 
of  the  greatness  that  he  celebrates  in  repeated  panegyrics, 
and  in  every  form  of  editorial  and  critical  notice .    The 
latest  illustration  of  this  is  his  edition  of  a  French  exposi- 
tion of  Spencer' s  "Evolution-Philosophy,  "  by  Dr.  M.  E. 
Gazelles,  which  Mr.  O.  B.  Frothingham  has  translated, 
and  the  Appletons  publish  in  their  "Popular  Science  Library." 
To  this  Dr.  Youmans  has  appended  a  lecture  of  his  own, 
read  before  a  club  in  New  York,  last  year,  in  which  he 
sketches  Spencer's  life,  gives  a  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
and  defends  him  from  the  adverse  or  insufficient  criticism 
of  Emerson,  Taine  and  Col.  Higginson.    I  suppose  we  must 
admit  in  Spencer  greater  powers,  at  least  of  persistent  and 
consecutive  thought,  than  any  one  would  infer  from  reading 
a  few  of  his  books.    His  style  is  unfortunate,  being  very 
dull  and  sesquipedalian,  and  this,  combined  with  the  nature 
of  his  main  topics  (for  he  has  written  on  almost  everything), 
has  no  doubt  kept  him  from  the  early  and  flattering  recog- 
nition given  to  a  more  superficial  person  who  writes  well-- 
namely,  Prof.  Tyndall.    The  gravamen  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
offense  against  Spencer  consists  in  his  saying  to  some  tattling 
reporter,  who  straightway  published  it,  that  the  grand  pan- 
jandrum of  the  evolution-philosophy  was  merely  a  "stock- 
writer,  who  writes  equally  well  upon  all  subjects."    This 
innocent  and  quite  justifiable  remark  leads  Dr.  Youmans  to 
insinuate  that  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  to  twit  him  with  having  predicted  "a  great 
career"  for  Walt  Whitman,  whom  Dr.  Youmans  calls  "the 
author  of  that  unclean  imposture,  'Leaves  of  Grass . '  "    Dr . 
Y.  also  hints  that  Mr.  Emerson  has  never  read  Spencer's 
books  .    Probably  not,  all  of  them,  but  is  it  necessary  to 
eat  up  the  whole  dishful  of  mush  in  order  to  know  whether  it 
is  scorched  or  not?    A  critic  by  nature,  such  as  Mr.  Emer- 
son is ,  needs  only  a  spoonful  of  an  author  to  give  him  a 
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taste  of  his  quality.    This  very  booklet  of  Gazelles,  writ- 
ten in  1870,  is  an  illustration  of  the  slow  process  Mr. 
Spencer's  name  has  made  among  the  French,  even  those 
friendly  to  his  ideas .    At  that  time  the  Englishman  had 
been  writing  books  for  about  twenty  years,  and  had  made 
some  thirty  publications,  which  Dr.  Youmans  enumerates-- 
among  them  the  first  five  volumes  of  his  systematic 
philosophy--yet  Dr.  Gazelles  in  his  preface  speaks  of  his 
name  as  "unfamiliar  to  the  public,"  though  not  unknown. 
The  little  book  itself  is  valuable  for  the  remarks  it  makes, 
from  a  French  point  of  view,  concerning  Spencer  and 
Gomte,  and  the  appendix  by  Dr.  Youmans  has  much  bio- 
graphical value.    One  curious  particular  1  observe,  that 
the  reviewers  for  some  time  treated  Spencer  with  so  little 
favor  that  he  did  not  send  them  his  works  to  be  noticed. 
At  least,  this  is  the  way  I  interpret  the  remark  that  "the 
assaults  of  the  press  were  so  malignant,  and  their  repre- 
sentations so  false,  that  for  years  he  was  constrained  to 
withhold  his  series  from  the  periodicals."    This  is  an  odd 
confession,  and  one  which  Newton,  with  whom  Spencer  is 
boldly  compared,  would  hardly  have  needed,  if  living  in 
our  day.    1  suspect  that  the  exact  worth  of  Spencer'  s  end- 
less and  wearisome  writing  will  not  be  settled  in  our  day, 
but  that  posterity  will  condense  it  into  an  abridgment  and 
make  some  profit  from  it.    But  that  he  is  an  original  dis- 
coverer or  a  beacon-light  in  philosophy  cannot  yet  be 
allowed,  notwithstanding  his  industry  and  his  pretensions. 

(68)    July  31,   1875.    THE  PHILOSOPHERS  OF  ST. 
LOUIS  -  -THE  JOURNAL  OF  SPEGULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  THE  GONGORD  WRITERS,     NOTABLY  BRONSON 
ALGOTT. 

Papillon' s  opinion  concerning  the  dignity  of  metaphysics, 
or  speculative  philosophy,  is  fully  shared  by  Mr.  Harris 
and  the  philosophers  of  St.  Louis,  who  make  their  "Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy"  more  and  more  valuable  to  all 
thoughtful  readers .    The  July  number  contains  two  papers 
on  Goethe  and  two  on  Shakespeare,  a  long  one  on  Spinoza, 
the  beginning  of  a  translation  of  Kant'  s  Anthropology,  by 
Mr.  Kroeger  (who  also  writes  of  Spinoza),  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Alcott'  s  Philosophemes ,  some  poems  by  W  .  E. 
Ghanning,  and  one  by  John  Albee.    The  editor,  Mr.  Harris, 
contributes  nothing  but  critical  notices  in  this  number. 
Miss  Anna  G .  Brackett  gives  a  translation  of  Karl  Rosen- 
kranz' s  essay  on  the  Faust-Saga,  and  Mrs.  Denman  of 
Jacksonville  reports  a  conversation  on  Shakespeare's 
Tempest  at  the  Plato  club  in  that  Illinois  city.    Mr.  Alcott 
in  these  short  sentences,  often  quoted  from  some  of  his 
favorite  authors,  says  many  good  things,  as,  for  example, 
this,  --"We  seek  what  we  have  lost,  --our  desires  being 
obscure  memories  of  past  possessions."    Again,  he  quotes 
Pythagoras  as  saying  that  "a  defect  of  memory  is  the 
origin  of  opinion,  "--that  is,  of  conjecture  as  opposed  to 
truth.    Mr.  Alcott,  by  the  way,  has  been  holding  weekly 
conversations  in  Goncord  nearly  all  summer,  at  the  house 
of  his  friends.    In  the  new  edition  of  Duykinck,  mentioned 
above,  Mr.  Alcott  has  a  place  as  author,  and  quotation  is 
made  from  his  "Goncord  Days."    Miss  Louisa  Alcott  is 
quoted,  of  course,  and  there  are  also  long  citations  made 
from  Mr.  Channing' s  "Wanderer,"  the  longest  of  his  pub- 
lished poems,  and  in  some  respects  the  best. 
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(69)   Oct.  6,   1875.    LOUISA  MAY  ALGOTT' S  EIGHT 
G0US1NS--HER  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES. 

Miss  Alcott' s  "Eight  Gousins,"  as  now  published  in  a 
book,  makes  something  like  300  pages,  and  is  intensely 
interesting  to  girls  and  boys,  --for  whom  it  was  written. 
To  older  persons  its  interest  consists  chiefly  in  the  light 
it  sheds  on  Miss  Alcott'  s  own  mind,  and  modes  of  writing,  -- 
concerning  which,  the  critics  are  still  at  fault.    That  she 
has  much  talent,  is  evident,  --that  this  talent,  great  and 
active  as  it  is,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  steady  or  sus- 
tained intellectual  work  of  a  high  order  also  begins  to  be 
evident,  --but  the  reason  why  has  never  been  very  care- 
fully explored,  nor  explicitly  stated.    She  succeeds  in 
tales  and  sketches  for  children.    She  fails  in  novel  writing, 
and,  in  both,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  her  success  and  failure 
are  the  same,  --a  too  constant  reference  to  certain  moral 
rules,  extremely  useful  to  children,  upon  whom  they  can- 
not be  too  often  enjoined,  --but  not  strictly  necessary  in 
dealing  with  grown  people,  who  need  to  have  the  laws  of 
life  sketched  out  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to  live  under  a 
somewhat  freer  play  of  the  attractions  and  the  destinies 
than  Miss  Alcott  will  permit  us .    In  the  narrower  realm 
of  child-life,  she  allows  freedom  enough,  and  even  attracts 
and  stimulates  her  young  admirers  by  glimpses  of  uncon- 
straint  and  irregularity.    But  it  is  a  strait  and  narrow  path, 
after  all,  in  which  they  must  walk,  --hedged  in  with  good 
counsel  and  with  good  examples,  though  enlivened  every- 
where by  patches  of  frolic  and  noble  sentiment,  which 
make  the  didactic  seem  agreeable.    Thus,  in  this  story. 
Rose  is  a  good  girl,  and  never  by  any  chance  could  be 
otherwise;  even  her  failings  lean  to  virtue'  s  side,  and  if  any 
serious  misfortune  should  overtake  her,  it  would  be  re- 
sented by  the  reader  as  a  piece  of  injustice .    Her  sins  are 
all  little  ones,  and  her  afflictions  are  manifestly  contrived 
to  bring  out  in  a  stronger  light  the  graces  of  her  character. 
To  children  this  is  very  satisfactory,  and  to  many  grown 
people  also,  --and  this  agreeable  effect  is  hightened  by  the 
wonderful  air  or  sprightly  reality  which  Miss  Alcott  throws 
about  all  her  scenes  and  characters  in  a  book  of  this  sort . 
She  abounds  in  fancy,  in  wit,  and  in  a  kind  of  humor  which, 
without  going  very  deep,  is  genuine  and  searching  so  far 
as  it  does  go.    There  is,  also,  an  affluence  and  vigor  in 
her  mind,  which  is  almost  never  wanting  in  popular  authors, 
conveying  to  all  her  readers  a  sense  of  power  in  cheerful 
exercise .    Nor  does  it  appear  that  she  is  at  all  losing  her 
hold  on  the  public,  but  rather  extending  it  wider  with  every 
successive  year,  as  her  books  become  known  in  all  parts 
of  the  world . 

Honor  and  praise  to  this  enviable  faculty  of  Miss  Alcott's! 
She  deserves  all  she  has  received,  and  will  receive  and 
deserve  even  more.    Yet  one  sometimes  recalls,  in  think- 
ing of  her  books,  that  fascinating  character  created  by 
another  gifted  woman,  George  Sand,  who  makes  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  exhibit,  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
theaters  of  marionettes  in  which  the  little  puppets  talk  and 
move  gracefully  and  impressively- -but  never  with  the 
whole  effect  of  living  actors  of  larger  size.    There  is  some- 
thing a  little  factitious  about  it  all, --one  must  "make-be- 
lieve very  much,"  as  the  poor  little  marchioness  says,  not 
to  be  sometimes  wearied  by  these  miniature  performers . 
The  drama  of  human  life  is  something  more  serious  than 
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Miss  Alcott  has  yet  portrayed,  though  she  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  pathos  either .    In  style  she  is  more  correct  than 
formerly,  yet  will  not  quite  meet  the  demands  of  grammati- 
cal and  rhetorical  censors,  of  whom  she  also  has  become 
one,  as  we  see  by  this  last  book.    The  illustrations  are 
quite  unequal  in  merit;  some  being  as  good  as  possible,  and 
others  so-so.    The  sequel  will  be  called  for  at  once,  but 
will  not  be  immediately  published,  or  even  begun.  Probably 
it  will  appear  in  St.  Nicholas,  though  this  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain. 

(70)  Oct.  20,  1875.  THE  BOSTON  RADICAL  CLUB  IS 
NOT  DEAD--NOW  KNOWN  AS  THE  CHESTNUT  STREET 
CLUB--AN  ESSAY  BY  HENRY  JAMES,  SR. 

Thirteen  months  ago,  namely,  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1874,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing 
from  Boston,  announced  to  the  world  that  "The  Boston  Radi- 
cal club  is  dead."    "The  body,"  he  added,  "may  be  em- 
balmed and  carried  about  for  a  while  from  house  to  house; 
but  whatever  disposition  may  be  made  of  the  remains,  or 
whatever  the  cause  of  its  sickness  and  death,  the  fact  will 
be  found  corrertly  stated,  --the  Radical  club  is  dead." 
Thus  said  the  Tribune'  s  wise  correspondent,  and  the  Tri- 
bune gave  his  wisdom  to  the  world  more  than  a  year  ago-- 
October  7,   1874.    After  waiting  for  a  year  to  see  the  club 
fiilfill  the  announcement  thus  made,  the  world  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  dead,  but  translated.    After 
the  funeral  of  a  noted  French  dramatist,  whose  plays  were 
regularly  produced  on  the  London  stage.  Punch  declared,  -- 

"In  Paris  salons  it  is-  stated 

Scribe  did  not  die --but  was  translated." 

The  same  thing  has  taken  place  here,  and,  since  its  first 
fall  meeting  of  1875,  the  Boston  Radical  club  must  be  known 
by  its  new  name,  the  "Chestnut  Street  Club."    Instead  of 
being  "carried  about  from  house  to  house , "  it  will  meet 
always  at  the  same  house--Mr.  John  T.  Sargent's  in  Chest- 
nut street,  and  will  be  directed  by  Mrs.  Sargent,  who  has 
long  had  the  controlling  voice  in  its  management.    Dr. 
Bartol,  at  whose  house  it  originally  met,  some  ten  years 
ago,  has  withdrawn  from  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  longer 
invites  it  to  his  parlors,  on  alternate  months,  and  the 
members  of  the  club  will  be  practically  those  whom  the 
hostess  chooses  to  invite  to  her  house. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  of  name  and  of  program 
were  various,  but  probably  these  were  the  chief  ones: 
1.    The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  existence  of  another 
club  of  similar  name,  but  quite  different  in  its  organiza- 
tion; 2.  The  practical  inconvenience  of  having  assemblies 
at  a  private  house  regulated  as  to  attendance,  etc.,  by 
anybody  except  the  host  or  hostess;  and  3.  The  inequality 
of  attendance  and  discussion  due  to  the  fact  that  the  club 
had  two  regular  places  of  meeting,  at  one  of  which  admis- 
sion was  made  easier  than  at  the  other.    Under  the  new 
organization,  though  some  of  the  original  members  will 
drop  off,  and  some  changes  doubtless  will  be  made  in  the 
methods  of  discussion,  the  club  will  still  be  a  more  com- 
pact and  coherent  body  than  before  .    Mrs  .  Sargent  has 
great  talent  in  bringing  good  people  together  and  inducing 
them  to  talk;   and  the  results  of  this  gift  will  probably 
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manifest  themselves  as  distinctly  as  they  have  done  in 
former  years  .    At  any  rate  the  meeting  of  Monday  was 
quite  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  recent  ones,  though 
the  discussion  of  the  essay  kept  within  a  much  narrower 
range  than  usual,  being  mostly  confined  to  compliment 
and  exposition,  and  not  opening  a  way  into  new  regions  of 
thought,  as  has  often  been  the  case.    Either  method  of 
treatment  may  easily  be  carried  too  far,  but  perhaps  it 
is  wiser  on  the  whole  to  leave  the  conversation  to  follow 
its  own  course,  guided,  but  not  absolutely  controlled,  by 
a  few  leading  speakers .    Sometimes  it  will  diffuse  itself 
too  much  in  this  way,  but  the  stricter  method  deprives  it 
of  that  spontaneous  and  outspoken  character  which  alone 
deserves  the  name  of  conversation. 

The  essayist  on  Monday  was  Mr.  Henry  James,  the  elder- 
an  independent  Swedenborgian,  who,  for  many  years,  has 
been  writing  and  speaking  on  topics  of  religious  and  philo- 
sophical importance,  in  regard  to  which  he  holds  original 
and  perhaps  contradictory  views .    He  is  the  father  of 
Henry  James,  the  novelist,  who  writes  so  much  for  the 
Atlantic  and  other  magazines, --to  which,  also,  the  father 
occasionally  contributes,  but  in  quite  another  manner. 
At  the  Radical  club  he  applied  himself  to  the  main  business 
of  theology, -- 

"That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

This  would  never  be  understood,  however,  from  the  title 
of  his  essay,  which  he  announced  as  "Nature  and  Person," 
saying  he  had  chosen  it  because  he  regarded  nature  as  the 
sole  true  theater  of  creative  power,  and  hence  the  sole 
true  field  of  Divine  revelation- -the  spiritual  world  being  of 
no  interest  save  as  it  shed  light  on  the  great  problem  of 
nature,  our  origin  and  destiny.    It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
James  here  ingeniously  inverted  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  words  "natural"  and  "spiritual,"  calling  that  "nature" 
which  is  commonly  called  "spirit,  "  and  vice  versa .    With 
equal  paradox  he  asserted  that  God  is  not  a  supernatural 
being--not  a  person  in  Mr.  James's  sense  of  that  word-- 
but  a  natural  and  social  force ,  uniting  and  reciprocating, 
rather  than  selecting  and  rewarding  or  punishing.    Of 
man,  especially  of  the  virtuous  and  devout  man,  Mr. 
James  professed  to  think  very  ill,  applying  to  him  the  worst 
epithets,  and  reiterating  that  the  "fierce  lust  of  private 
righteousness"  was  the  worst  quality  in  human  nature. 
Man,  he  said,  has  denied  natural  perfection  to  God,  be- 
cause man  has  identified  nature  with  his  own  personality, 
which  is  too  palpably  defective  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity. 
Personality  is  a  dividing  force,  distinguishing  each  man 
from  his  fellows,  giving  a  ground  for  individual  develop- 
ment, but  none  for  that  of  the  race,  which  must  renounce 
personal  and  cultivate  natural  perfection.    The  Jews  did 
not  attribute  natural  virtues  to  God,  but  neither  did  they 
endow  him  with  supernatural  perfections,    and  here 
Christians  might  well  imitate  them.    Christians  are  always 
ready  to  invest  him  with  supernatural  luster,  whereas 
Christ  revealed  him  only  as  a  rigidly  natural  man,  and 
thus  antagonized  both  the  effrontery  of  the  Jews  (who 
thought  themselves  a  chosen  race,  but  did  not  insist  on 
individual  purity)  and  the  opposite  error  of  the  Christians, 
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to  whom  the  individual  has  everything,  the  race  nothing, 
and  God  a  far-away  object  of  worship,  rather  than  a 
natural  redeeming  force .    A  woman  suckling  her  babe  at 
the  breast,  a  beast  nursing  her  young,  seemed  to  Mr. 
James  infinitely  more  worthy  of  worship  than  the  Deity 
as  conceived  by  orthodox  or  heterodox  Christians  .    Were 
God  capable  of  breathing  a  single  breath  of  our  self-esteem, 
creation  would  collapse.    This  incapacity  stamps  him  as 
infinite  and  capable  of  creating.    We  appreciate  our  self- 
hood as  a  particular,  and  not  as  a  race  force,  because  we 
are  so  addicted  to  hugging  ourselves  as  so  much  bone  and 
flesh,  and  this  mistake  is  the  source  of  all  evil.    Person- 
ality is  the  only  real  malady  of  the  human  mind;  it  is 
original  sin,  fons  et  origo  malorum,  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.    Craving  self-righteousness,  and  not  race 
righteousness  at  the  divine  hands,  we  have  imposed  upon 
the  spiritual  world  the  antagonism  of  heaven  and  hell.    Mr. 
James  denounced  this  conjuring  up  of  angels  and  devils, 
this  attributing  of  supernatural  selfishness  and  isolation  to 
God,  and  said:    "1  have  no  belief  in  God'  s  asserted  pre- 
tensions; no  respect  for  him  as  a  perfect  person,  who  is 
quite  self-sufficient.    What  do  1  care  for  goodness  that 
stands  hopelessly  aloof,  for  truth  that  is  hopelessly  in- 
communicable?   Let  men  admire  an  idol  so  self-sufficient; 
I  worship  him  who  is  incapable  of  real  existence  except  in 
others.    It  is  his  function  to  create,  his  nature  to  redeem, 
and  to  raise  his  creatures  from  the  chaos  of  selfhood  into 
the  unity  of  nature.    Very  slowly,  through  the  family,  the 
tribe,  the  nation,  the  empire,  the  republic,  nature  comes 
to  consciousness,  each  phase  serving  as  cradles  in  which 
she  is  rocked  until  ready  for  the  glorious  Epiphany,  when 
all  men  shall  be  for  each  and  each  for  all.    Conscience 
compels  us  to  seek  a  higher  righteousness  than  any  es- 
tablished by  force,  namely,  that  unity  between  God  and 
man  best  symbolized  by  the  church."    Conscience  is  the 
voice  and  representative  of  nature,  struggling  against  per- 
sonality as  embodied  in  forms  and  organizations,  or  in  the 
naked  abomination  of  self-righteousness,  at  which  Mr. 
James  lost  no  opportunity  of  hurling  an  unsavory  adjective  . 
Conspicuous  among  the  hearers  of  this  surprising  essay 
were  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Abbot  of  the  Index,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney 
and  other  frequenters  of  the  club.    Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  was 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  sat  almost  unobserved  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  audience  until  his  turn  came  to  be  called 
up,  and  to  make  the  closing  speech.    Mr.  Abbot  was  called 
out  by  the  host,  and  spoke  briefly,  commending  the  essay, 
but  objecting  to  the  unexpected  use  of  many  words  .    Prof. 
Everett  made  the  same  qualification  in  his  praise.    Dr. 
Clarke  undertook  to  give  the  philosophy  of  Mr .  James  a 
little  more  intelligibly  and  consecutively  than  the  essay 
had  presented  it,  and  succeeded  in  turning  aside  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  from  some  of  its  repellent  features 
and  directing  them  toward  its  humane  and  noble  tendency. 
Dr.  Holmes  followed  in  a  little  speech,  delivered  from  the 
farther  end  or  outer  circle  of  the  company,  which  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  intimating  that  the 
essay  was  too  profound  and  too  recently  heard  to  be  profit- 
ably debated  there.    Those  of  the  company,  therefore,  who 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  James,  or  agreed  only  in  part,  or 
could  not  understand  him  at  all,  or  who  did  not  quite  con- 
sider Dr.  Clarke's  exegesis  as  satisfactory,  prudently 
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suppressed  what  they  might  have  to  say,  and  the  club 
rose  in  good  humor,  if  not  quite  satisfied  that  God  and 
man  had  been  fully  reconciled  under  Mr.  James's  paternal 
correction, 

Risu  solvuntur  tabulae ,  tu  missus  abibis . . . . 

(71)  Oct.  25,  1875.  THOUGHTS  STIMULATED  BY 
THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN 
GABLES. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  sensation  of  reading  a  new  romance 
of  Hawthorne ,  and  have  not  looked  at  "The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables"  since  it  first  appeared  in  1851,  then  read  it 
in  Osgood'  s  new  edition,  and  esteem  yourself  fortunate. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  one  can  forget,  in  five-and-twenty 
years,  of  a  book  that  seems  to  be  pretty  well  remembered. 
I  found  that  I  had  retained  the  picture  of  Hepzibah  Pyncheon 
taking  down  the  bar  of  her  shop-door,  some  traits  of  her 
cousin  Phebe  and  some  sayings  of  the  daguerreotype  artist, 
Holgrave, --also  a  vague  and  horrible  impression  of  Judge 
Pyncheon'  s  death,  but  little  else  that  is  in  this  wonderful 
book.    I  call  it  wonderful  because  it  reproduces  with  such 
ideal  fidelity  the  romantic  features  of  Salem  life,  from 
the  witchcraft  days  to  the  presidency  of  Fillmore.    Haw- 
thorne certainly  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  "connect  a 
by-gone  time  with  the  very  present  that  is  flitting  away  from 
us,"  and  so  brought  this  tale  "under  the  Romantic  definition," 
as  he  proposed .    "It  is  a  legend  prolonging  itself  from  an 
epoch  now  gray  in  the  distance,  down  into  our  own  broad 
daylight,  and  bringing  along  with  it  some  of  its  own  legendary 
mist."    Like  several  of  Hawthorne'  s  books,  it  got  him  into 
some  trouble  with  persons  who  fancied  that  he  had  spoken 
too  freely  of  their  ancestors  or  of  themselves  or  family 
connections .    There  were  bona -fide  Pyncheons  (perhaps  in 
Springfield)  who  rose  up  and  complained  that  he  had  taken 
their  historical  name  in  vain,  to  blight  it  with  the  ancestral 
curse  that  hovers  over  every  Pyncheon  in  this  story.    To 
this  Hawthorne  made  answer  that  he  took  the  name  without 
knowing  that  it  was  still  represented  by  worthy  citizens  of 
New  England,  since  it  had  disappeared  from  those  regions 
best  known  to  him.    To  me  it  always  had  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance because  my  earliest  recollections  were  associated 
with  a  certain  decayed  gentlewoman  named  Pynchon,  long 
ago  dead,  but  who  might  have  belonged  to  just  such  a  family 
as  Hawthorne  describes.    In  fact,  I  suppose  the  tragic 
history  of  the  White  family  in  Salem  furnished  some  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  story  and  its  characters .    The  murder 
of  old  Stephen  White  by  his  nephews  has  passed  into  our 
criminal  history  as  one  of  its  most  thrilling  chapters -- 
associated,  as  it  is,  with  the  best  forensic  eloquence  of 
Webster  .    But  there  was  an  interval  of  family  history,  now 
forgotten  by  most  persons,  which  very  likely  dwelt  in  Haw- 
thorne' s  mind  while  writing  the  story  of  Clifford  Pyncheon. 
It  was  said  that  the  murderer's  track,  near  the  window  of 
the  old  man's  room,  when  measured,  was  found  to  cor- 
respond almost  exactly  to  the  foot  of  another  nephew  of  Mr. 
White  than  those  who  finally  suffered  for  the  murder;  that 
suspicion  fastened  upon  him  so  strongly  that,  when  a  near 
kinsman,  at  the  reading  of  the  will,  found  that  he  was  "cut 
off  with  a  shilling,"  while  the  suspected  nephew  inherited 
the  property,  the  disinherited  coolly  took  off  from  his  hat 
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the  crape  that  he  was  wearing  in  his  uncle'  s  honor,  and  be- 
gan dusting  his  boot  with  it,  at  the  same  time  saying  to  the 
heir:    "I  thank  God,  S. ,  that  1  haven' t  got  a  small  foot." 

The  savage  humor  of  the  old  Salemites,  which  peeps  out 
every  now  and  then  in  this  story,  has  other  illustrations 
well  known  to  Hawthorne.    One  of  his  own  kindred,  who 
owned  a  ferm  near  the  water -side,  not  far  from  the  brick 
alms-house,  which  Uncle  Venner,  in  the  story,  calls  "my 
farm, "  had  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbor,  in  course  of  which 
he  swore  that  he  (old  Hawthorne)  "would  have  his  enemy's 
skull  for  a  spit -box,  "--and  actually  lived  to  carry  out  his 
vow,  --the  skull  being  used  by  him  in  after  years,  and  re- 
maining in  the  house  after  the  old  reprobate'  s  death.    Some 
of  the  traits  of  the  Pyncheons  were  doubtless  taken  from 
Hawthorne's  own  ancestry,  --and  there  are  passages  de- 
scriptive of  Clifford  Pyncheon  that  recall  experiences  of 
Hawthorne  himself.    In  none  of  his  romances  are  the  out- 
lines of  character  more  firmly  drawn,  or  with  more  con- 
centration of  mind  upon  the  thing  before  it,  --a  shocking 
instance  of  this  being  the  long  and  needlessly  repulsive 
description  of  Judge  Pyncheon  sitting  dead  in  the  old  house, 
with  the  blood  on  his  shirt-front  and  his  watch  in  his  hand. 
At  the  same  time,    there  are  nowhere  more  harmless  and 
wholesome  characters  than  Phebe  and  her  lover,  --while 
the  qualities  of  old  Miss  Hepzibah  are  touched  with  a 
masterly  pathos  and  delicacy.    All  things  considered,  I 
should  call  this  book  the  best  sample  of  the  author'  s 
creative  and  suggestive  power,  --the  precise  similitude  of 
which  we  have  never  seen,  nor  shall  see  again. 

(72)   Oct.  27,   1875.    GEN.  N.  P.  BANKS  AT  FREDERICK 
HUDSON'  S  FUNERAL- -HUDSON  AND  THOREAU  COM- 
PARED. 

The  funeral  of  Frederick  Hudson  at  Concord  brought  out 
some  of  the  most  touching  and  sincere  tributes  to  his  high 
moral  qualities  that  1  have  ever  heard  in  such  a  case. 
Gen.  Banks,  it  seems,  was  a  playmate  of  Mr.  Hudson's  in 
boyhood,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  speakers  who  could 
recall  incidents  of  that  period,  when,  for  a  short  time,  the 
future  journalist  lived  in  Waltham.    Before  this  he  lived  in 
Boston,  afterward  in  Concord,  where  his  mother's  relatives 
were  numerous ,  and  from  Concord  probably  he  went  to 
New  York  to  become  a  Herald  reporter.    His  mother  was, 
I  believe,  a  Buttrick,  of  the  family  that  distinguished  itself 
in  1775,  and  he  was  also  related  to  the  race  of  Barretts, 
who,  not  long  since,  gave  their  name  to  nearly  every  hill 
and  large  farm  in  Concord.    But  to  the  majority  of  the 
present  dwellers  in  that  town  he  was  a  stranger,  when  he 
returned  thither  in  1866,  and  doubly  a  stranger  because  of 
his  long  devotion  to  the  New  York  Herald,  which  was  still 
looked  upon  there  as  the  "Satanic  Press,"  which  Greeley 
and  Bryant  used  to  say  it  was .    To  have  overcome  this 
feeling  among  his  neighbors,  and  to  win  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  whole  town,  was  the  best  evidence  of  his 
sterling  qualities .    He  loved  close  by  the  spot  where 
Thoreau  spent  the  last  dozen  years  of  his  life,  and  his 
garden  included  the  sloping  bank  where  Thoreau  kept  his 
boat  for  river  excursions  by  day  or  night.    Hardly  any  two 
men  were  more  unlike,  save  in  their  upright  independence, 
and  in  their  domestic  affections --which  in  both  were  warm 
and  noble . 


(73)    Nov.  3,   1875. 
AND  LONGFELLOW. 
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EMERSON  ON  LOWELL,  HOLMES 


A  talk  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  reported  in  the 
Concord  Monitor,  and  widely  copied,  which  strikes  us  as 
owing  perhaps  as  much  to  the  writer'  s  invention  as  to  his 
hearing.    After  saying  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  "very  fond" 
of  Holmes  and  Lowell,  he  adds  that  Emerson  told  him: 
"Holmes  is  so  full  that  he  can  write  at  any  time.    Lowell 
broods  over  his  subject  for  a  time  and  then  composes  with 
great  swiftness.    He  does  not  like  to  write  to  order, 
though  desirous  of  employing  the  stimulus  of  great  occa- 
sions .    We  asked  him  to  read  a  poem  at  Concord  on  the 
hundreth  anniversary  of  the  fight,  but  he  said  he  could  not. 
His  wife,  a  day  or  two  before,  wrote  to  me,  saying:    'I 
cannot  speak  for  James,  yet  I  think  you  may  expect  a  poem 
from  him  on  the  19th.    He  has  been  going  about  for  some 
time  in  that  peculiar  way  which  is  promise  of  something;' 
and  on  the  19th  Lowell  was  on  the  ground  with  his  poem-- 
and  a  grand  one  it  was .    Longfellow  prepares  his  poems 
to  be  read  on  any  great  occasion,  as  a  minister  who  lives 
near  Boston  prepares  his  sermons,  near  a  year  ahead. 
He  wrote  the  poem  read  at  Bowdoin  college,  last  summer, 
early  in  the  fall  of  the  preceding  year,  and  well  it  was 
that  he  did  so,  for  the  months  intervening  have  been  fruit- 
less as  far  as  literary  labor  is  concerned,  owing  to  physi- 
cal prostration." 

(74)  Nov.  29,  1875.  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF 
THE  REV.  JOHN  TODD --MARGARET  FULLER  AT 
GROTON. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  it  was  just  before  this 
period  (1825)  that  Margaret  Fuller  was  at  school  in  Groton, 
and  it  was  just  after  Dr.  Todd  left  the  town  (1833)  that  she 
went  there  again  to  live  with  her  father,  who  died  at  Groton 
in  1835.    She  found  the  town  a  sad  place,  but  not  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  by  the  Andover  graduate,  who  also  com- 
plained that  the  Unitarians  of  Groton  drank  a  good  deal  of 
liquor.    "At  their  funerals  here  they  invariably  hand  round 
rum,  brandy  and  wine,   and  the  bearers  are  often  intoxi- 
cated . "    He  used  to  say  that  he  had  seen  them  beating  up 
toddy  on  the  coffin,  --but  this  was  perhaps  a  Toddy  exaggera- 
tion, like  his  reason  given  for  the  high  prices  in  the  old 
colony  taverns  in  1823:    "At  every  tavern  at  which  we 
stopped,  they  were  Universalists,    and  they  all  learned 
where  we  were  from  (Andover),  and  charged  us  enormously, 
so  that,  though  we  carried  eleven  dollars  each,  yet  we  had 
barely  enough  to  get  back."    This  was  on  his  first  visit  to 
Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Burial  hill,  when,  he  said,  "no  one 
knew  where  one  of  the  Pilgrims  lies  . "    In  after  years  he 
traveled  more  extensively,  and  could  always  give  a  lively 
account  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.    Humility  and  timidity 
never  stood  in  his  way,  when  seeking  or  imparting  informa- 
tion, as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  several  passages  in  his  life. 

(75)  Dec.  27,  1875.  LANDOR,  EMERSON,  WHITMAN 
AND  THE  REV.  MR.  MACAULEY' S  APPRAISAL  OF  THE 
LEAVES. 

For  some  good  reason,  Mr.  Emerson  omitted  from  his 
new  book  his  essay  of  long  ago  on  Landor,  which  is  the  best 
thing  yet  written  about  him.    In  that  he  denies  Landor  the 
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praise  of  being  either  poet  or  philosopher,  and  in  his  Par- 
nasus  he  only  quotes  a  few  lines  from  Landor,  who  cer- 
tainly thought  himself  a  poet.    "Is  it  not  a  cursed,  galling 
thing,"  he  wrote  to  Southey  in  1810,  "to  hear  a  woman  (who 
is  soul  and  senses  to  me)  tell  me  to  write  like  Mr.  Grant, 
Mr .  Heber  and  Lord  Strangford?    She  had  read  no  better 
and  few  other  poets  ."   Of  these  three,  only  Bishop  Heber 
is  now  remembered,  and  Landor  certainly  was  a  greater 
poet  than  he .    Yet  Heber  had  the  advantage  of  connecting 
himself  with  the  religious  sentiment  of  mankind,  and  so  re- 
taining a  place  in  literature  for  his  piety  and  affection  quite 
as  much  as  for  his  poetical  merit.    When  a  nephew  of  his, 
almost  20  years  ago,  undertook  to  introduce  Walt  Whit- 
man's  "Leaves  of  Grass"  to  some  English  readers,  he  was 
severely  rebuked  by  a  kinsman  (a  clergyman)  for  patron- 
izing such  an  immoral  and  blasphemous  author  as  Whitman. 
Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  has  taken 
up  the  cudgels,  lately,  against  Whitman  in  very  much  the 
manner  of  Rev .  Mr .  Macauley  in  1856 .    He  complains  of 
Whitman's  popularity  in  England  now --which  certainly 
seems  to  be  greater  than  in  America. 

(76)  Jan.  12,   1876.    MEMORIES  OF  DR .  SAMUEL 
GRID  LEY  HOWE --MEMENTOS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

The  place  of  Dr.  Howe  in  literature  will  not  be  deter- 
mined by  his  "History  of  the  Greek  Revolution, "  published 
nearly  50  years  ago,  when  he  was  inexperienced  with  the 
pen,  but  by  his  later  writings,  and  especially  by  his  let- 
ters, if  these  should  ever  be  collected  and  printed.    He  had 
felicities  of  thought  and  style  that  a  less  devoted  man  would 
have  cultivated  into  an  excellent  manner  of  writing.    In  the 
"Greek  Revolution,"  of  which  the  doctor  himself  had  a  very 
modest  opinion,  the  best  parts  are  the  foot-notes,  contain- 
ing vivid  pictures  or  striking  anecdotes  .    One  of  these,  -- 
describing  how  the  Greek  boatman  who  was  crossing  the 
gulf  of  Salamis  with  Dr.  Howe  took  the  picture  of  Byron  in 
a  volume  of  his  poems  that  the  doctor  was  reading,  kissed 
it,  and  handed  it  to  his  companions,  who  did  the  same--al- 
ways  seemed  to  me  a  very  touching  story.    Dr.  Howe  kept 
among  his  curios  a  helmet  that  Byron  had  made  for  him- 
self when  entering  upon  his  Greek  campaign,  but  which  was 
too  large,  I  believe,  and  so  was  never  worn.    A  biography 
of  our  great  philanthropist  would  be  a  book  of  thrilling  in- 
terest, if  the  brilliant  and  pathetic  incidents  of  his  life 
could  be  all  narrated . 

(77)  Jan.  17,   1876.    ON  RE-READING  HAWTHORNE' S 
MOSSES- -nCTURES  FROM  HIS  CONCORD. 

1  read  the  new  edition  of  Hawthorne'  s  "Mosses  From  an 
Old  Manse"  with  an  interest  that  1  hardly  take  in  any  other 
of  these  republications,  because  it  was  the  first  of  Haw- 
thorne's  books  1  ever  read.    It  was  the  first  edition  (of 
1846),  that  1  found  in  another  "Old  Manse,"  perhaps  in 
1847,  and  read  through  with    as  much  delight  as  anything 
1  had  then  seen,  --and  so  much  was  my  boyish  mind  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  author  continuing  to 
write  such  books  that  when  I  read  (in  his  closing  page  of 
that  unequaled  description  of  Dr.  Ripley'  s  parsonage  and 
orchard  by  the  river -side)  the  painful  announcement  that 
this  was  "the  last  collection  of  this  nature  which  it  is  my 
purpose  ever  to  put  forth"  I  resolved  to  write  to  Mr . 
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Hawthorne  at  once  and  beg  him  to  forego  such  a  cruel  pur- 
pose.   Reading  it  now  after  the  lapse  of  almost  30  years, 
it  seems  to  me  that  1  come  upon  pieces  which  were  not  in 
the  New  York  edition, --such,  for  example,  as  "The  Canal- 
Boat,  "  which  1  do  not  recollect  at  all.    Nor  do  1  find  in  the 
"American  Note -Books"  any  record  of  such  a  journey 
across  New  York  as  is  here  described.    Possibly  it  was 
the  experience  of  one  of  his  friends ,  put  into  a  sketch  by 
Hawthorne .    Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  sketches  of 
Concord  scenery  in  this  book,  and  the  "Old  Manse"  itself 
is  so  well  described  as  to  make  it  immortal,  along  with  the 
parsonage  in  the  "Deserted  Village."    A  wood-cut  of  it,  in 
its  present  form  (with  a  southern  bay-window  added  a  year 
or  two  since),  appears  as  a  vignette  in  the  first  volume  of 
Osgood'  s  new  edition.    It  is  visited  by  hundreds  of  people 
who  only  know  of  it  from  its  connection  with  Hawthorne. 
He  went  there  to  Live  when  first  married,  in  1842  (not  1843 
as  the  cyclopedia  says)  and  he  left  it  in  1846  when  appointed 
to  the  Salem  custom  house  under  James  K.  Polk.    At  the 
time  of  Hawthorne'  s  funeral  in  1864  1  happened  to  be  liv- 
ing temporarily  in  the  Old  Manse ,  and  the  orchard  there 
was  in  bloom;  so  we  gathered  many  fair  sprays  of  apple 
blossoms  and  carried  them  to  the  parish-church  to  adorn 
the  coffin  and  give  a  flowery  favor  to  the  church  itself, 
which  was  decorated  with  other  tokens  of  the  spring.    The 
boat  used  by  Hawthorne  while  he  lived  in  the  Old  Manse 
was  the  same  in  which  Thoreau  and  his  brother  John  had 
made  their  week'  s  voyage  up  the  Merrimac  a  few  years 
earlier.    The  vignette  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Mosses" 
represents  the  seat  on  the  wooded  hill  behind  Hawthorne'  s 
other  Concord  house  where  he  often  sat  while  taking  his 
solitary  rambles  on  his  own  estate. 

(78)   Jan.  19,  1876.    WHY  EMERSON' S  "BOSTON"  IS 
MEMORABLE . 

The  chief  contribution  to  the  Atlantic  for  February  is 
Mr.  Emerson's  noble  poem  (first  read  at  the  Boston  Tea- 
Party  celebration  in  December,   1873,  but  most  written  long 
before  that,  no  doubt),  which  he  entitles  "Boston."    It  is 
another  strophe  of  the  same  ode  of  which  one  portion  is 
the  "Boston  Hymn,"  read  here,  a  dozen  years  ago,  at  a 
celebration  of  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  under  Abraham 
Lincoln'  s  proclamation,  and  is  even  better  than  that  was,  -- 
more  melodious  and  more  descriptive  of  the  Boston  in 
which  old  Josiah  Quincy  and  Col.  Perkins,  Dr.  Howe,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  born, - 
the  Boston  of  Sam  Adams  and  George  Cabot. 

"The  men  of  yore 

Were  stout  and  poor. 
And  sailed  for  bread  to  every  shore; 

And  where  they  went 

On  trade  intent 
They  did  what  freemen  can; 

Their  dauntless  ways 

Did  all  men  praise. 
The  merchant  was  a  man . 
The  world  was  made 
For  honest  trade, -- 
To  plant  and  eat  be  none  afraid . 
♦  *♦*♦* 
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The  townsmen  braved  the  English  king, 

Found  friendship  in  the  French, 
And  Honor  joined  the  patriot  ring 

Low  on  their  wooden  bench. 

For  what  avail 

The  plow  or  sail. 

Or  land  or  life ,  if  freedom  fail? 

I  have  taken  the  same  liberty  with  the  arrangement  of  these 
verses  that  we  take  with  a  chorus  of  AEschylus  in  his  "Per- 
sians" where  he  describes  the  Bunker -hill  fight  of  the  an- 
cient Athens .    Could  a  whole  volume  bring  out  so  well  the 
Boston  of  1775  as  do  these  few  lines?    I  trow  not.    Go  now, 
my  centennial  orator,  and  trot  over  the  high-falutin  Alps  of 
rhetoric,  to  please  the  schoolboys  and  make  a  declamation- 
piece,  as  a  Yankee  Juvenal  might  say.    We  have  got  the 
meat-biscuit  of  many  orators  condensed  into  three  pages  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly . 

(79)  Jan.  24,   1876.    THE  INADEQUACY  OF  JOHN  BUR- 
ROUGHS'S  ESTIMATE  OF  EMERSON. 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  in  the  Galaxy  prints  a  brief  paper  on 
Emerson  which  is  well  worth  reading,  though  by  no  means 
all  happily  thought  or  expressed.    Mr.  Emerson  is  one  of 
those  writers  who  cannot  be  described  off-hand  by  any 
formula  of  words  that  has  been  used  before,  --he  is  an 
original  and  jjeculiar  genius,  requiring  more  meditation  to 
the  square  inch  of  his  pages  than  any  writer  of  our  time . 
Mr.  Burroughs  has  read  him  carefully  but  not  in  all  re- 
spects correctly,  nor  has  he  known  him  intimately,  which 
seems  to  be  almost  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  what 
his  qualities  as  a  literary  man  are .    The  common  notices 
of  his  late  book  are  wretchedly  inadequate  in  almost  every 
particular.    When  one  thinks  he  knows  all  about  Shakespeare 
and  Dante,  then  let  him  turn  his  optic  glass  upon  Emerson, 
and  he  will  find  a  new  enigma,  none  the  more  clear  be- 
cause it  seems  comprehensible  at  a  glance . 

(80)  Jan.  31,   1876.    BACKGROUND  AND  RECEPTION 
OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  HAWTHORNE'  S  OUR  OLD 
HOME  -  -HAWTHORNE ,  FRANKLIN  PIERCE  AND  THE 
CIVIL  WAR--HOW  THE  BRITISH  REACTED. 

Osgood  has  just  republished  Hawthorne's  book  about 
England,  --"Our  Old  Home,  "--which  first  came  out  in  the 
midst  of  our  civil  war,  with  a  dedication  to  Franklin 
Pierce,  which  made  it  almost  as  offensive  to  New  England- 
ers  as  its  freespoken  comments  on  English  men  and 
women  were  to  our  elder  cousins .    Just  before  it  came  out 
in  book-form  (having  first  been  published  in  the  Atlantic), 
Hawthorne  went  up  from  his  own  Concord  to  Gen.  Pierce'  s 
Concord  in  New  Hampshire,  and  sat  beside  that  statesman 
on  a  Fourth-of-July  platform,  where  Pierce  made  a  copper- 
head speech,  just  as  Gen.  Meade  and  the  northern  army 
were  driving  Lee  back  from  Gettysburg.    It  was  an  unlucky 
time  for  Pierce  to  appear --for  the  draft-riots  were  almost 
ready  to  break  out  in  New  York,  and  Lee  was  expected  by 
the  copperheads  to  make  his  next  appearance  in  Philadel- 
phia, --and  the  northern  public  was  swift  to  trace  a  con- 
nection between  Pierce  talking  in  New  Hampshire,  Pat  and 
Murphy  mobbing  colored  orphan  asylums  in  New  York,  and 
the  Virginia  army  ravaging  Pennsylvania.    Whatever  con- 
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nection  there  may  have  been  between  these  events,  Haw- 
thorne at  least  was  ignorant  of  it,  and  probably  went  to  the 
New  Hampshire  meeting  only  at  the  request  of  his  old  col- 
lege friend,  who  was  a  "patriot,"  as  Hawthorne  calls  him, 
but  a  very  useless  one  at  that  time,  except  to  the  southern 
confederacy.    Some  of  Hawthorne'  s  friends  tore  out  the 
dedication  to  Pierce,  when  the  book  was  sent  to  them,  -- 
and  it  did  read  awkwardly  then,  --but  now  it  can  be  perused 
with  more  toleration.    It  seems  even  laughable  now  that 
Hawthorne  should  have  ranked  Pierce,  the  presidential 
cipher  of  1853,  above  Lincoln  in  1863--the  one  great  presi- 
dent we  have  seen  for  three-score  years.    Yet  he  did  make 
this  ridiculous  mistake  by  calling  his  friend  "a  statesman 
who  has  filled  what  was  then  the  most  august  position  in 
the  world."    I  suppose  Hawthorne  really  expected,  as  some 
of  us  on  the  other  side  sometimes  did,  that  the  Union  would 
be  dissolved  for  many  years,  and  perhaps  forever.    Before 
Martin  F.  Conway  of  Kansas  made  his  speech  in  January, 
1863,  urging  a  peaceful  separation  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  he  was  in  Concord,  and  met  Hawthorne  at  dinner, 
who  was  much  taken  with  that  view  of  the  case ,  as  it  then 
appeared,  --just  as  Moncure  Conway,  then  editing  the 
Boston  Commonwealth,  George  S.  Stearns  and  some  others 
were.    My  objection  to  it,  as  then  stated,  was  that  we  were 
not  worthy  of  such  a  peace  as  the  Kansas  congressman  pro- 
posed, --we  had  other  penalties  to  undergo,  other  lessons 
to  learn,  before  we  deserved  success --and  so  it  proved. 
Hawthorne,  however,  was  ready  for  separation  even  then. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  long  felt  the  North  and  the  South  to 
be  two  distinct  peoples,  --that  in  England  he  thought  he  had 
a  closer  kindred  with  the  Englishman  than  with  the  Virgin- 
ian or  Carolinian,  --which  I  was  surprised  to  hear. 

The  English  themselves  felt  like  renouncing  all  kindred 
with  Hawthorne  when  they  read  this  book  in  the  autumn  of 
1863,  "with  an  amazement  almost  approaching  distress,  " 
as  Chorley  said,  afterward.    It  is  so  inconceivable  to 
Englishmen  that  any  foreigner  or  American  should  not  ad- 
mire England  as  much  as  the  natives  do  that  they  began  to 
doubt  Hawthorne'  s  sanity  and  to  think  that  they  had  wasted 
much  good  port  and  sherry  on  him.    They  imagined  that 
he  felt  "thwarted  and  overlooked,"  that  he  was  "brooding 
over  fancied  slights  and  strange  formalities,"  and  was 
peevish  and  fretty.    They  did  not  know  how  well  he  was 
mastering  their  own  national  characteristics,  so  that, 
next  to  Emerson's  "English  Traits,"  this  is  perhaps  the 
best  book  in  which  to  study  the  Englishman,  not  as  he 
seems  to  himself,  but  to  the  rest  of  mankind.    "I  have 
found,"  says  Emerson,  "that  the  ordinary  phrases,  in  all 
good  society,  of  postponing  or  disparaging  one'  s  own 
things  in  talking  with  a  stranger,  are  seriously  mistaken 
by  Englishmen  for  an  insuppressible  homage  to  the  merits 
of  their  nation;  they  plainly  account  all  the  world  out  of 
England  a  heap  of  rubbish."    Hawthorne  had  suffered  from 
this  charming  trait,  no  doubt,  and  wrote  accordingly. 
"These  people,  "  he  says,  "think  so  loftily  of  themselves 
and  so  contemptuously  of  everybody  else,  that  it  requires 
more  generosity  than  1  possess  to  keep  always  in  perfectly 
good  humor  with  them.    Not  an  Englishman  of  them  all 
ever  spared  America  for  courtesy's  sake  or  kindness." 
There  was,  I  suppose,  more  of  this  sensitiveness  in  Haw- 
thorne than  in  most  Americans,  and  he  took  no  more  pains 
to  conceal  it  than  an  Englishman  would  have  done,  --as 
why  should  he?    As  in  all  his  books,  so  in  this,  he  gives  us 
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much  about  himself  and  his  own  emotions,  --but  he  never 
fails  to  write  well,  though  his  residence  in  England  seems 
to  have  led  him  into  a  few  odious  English  words  like 
"acquaintanceship,  "--which  is  just  as  good  and  necessary 
in  our  language  as  "loveship"  would  be,  or  "goodnessship." 
Nor  is  his  vulgarity,  of  which  Chorley  complained,  any 
more  noticeable  than  the  vulgarity  of  Landor,  who,  as 
Emerson  says  of  him,  "before  a  well-dressed  company 
plunges  his  fingers  in  a  cesspool,  as  if  to  expose  the  white- 
ness of  his  hands  and  the  jewels  of  his  ring."    He  has  de- 
scribed some  of  the  places  that  the  world  cares  most  to 
read  about, --Westminster  abbey,  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place and  tomb,  and  the  region  where  Burns  lived,  --and 
not  a  word  that  he  wrote  but  is  worth  reading;  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  is  another  matter, 

(81)    Feb.  9,   1876.    TRIBUTES  AT  THE  MEMORIAL 
SERVICE  FOR  DR.  S.  G.  HOWE. 

The  memorial  services  in  honor  of  Dr.  Howe  were  of 
the  most  sincere  and  beautiful  character,  and  everybody 
is  delighted  with  them.    The  Music  hall  was  crowded  for 
more  than  three  hours,  --indeed  the  passages  to  the  hall 
were  so  thronged,  an  hour  before  the  services  began,  that 
the  committee  could  hardly  get  to  their  place  inside  before 
the  crowd  came  in.    As  fast  as  seats  were  vacated  during 
the  long  service,  others  who  had  been  standing  in  the 
aisles  and  doorways  came  forward  to  take  them,  and  the 
whole  number  present  at  some  time  during  the  day  was 
3500  or  4000.    It  reminded  me  of  those  great  days,  twenty 
years  ago,  when  Dr.  Howe's  friend,  Theodore  Parker, 
used  to  preach  to  just  such  audiences  in  that  fine  hall-- 
though  he  did  not  have  so  many  ex-governors  and  fashion- 
able ladies  to  hear  him.    The  speeches  were  all  good,  and 
some  of  them--as  Gov.  Bullock's,  Edward  Hale's  and  Dr. 
Gallaudet's,  were  remarkably  fit  and  eloquent.    Gov. 
Gaston  spoke  briefly,  as  Gov.  Rice  did,  but  very  pertin- 
ently and  properly.    The  poems  were  both  good,  and  the 
music  was  very  sweet  and  touching.    There  were  two  or 
three  hundred  blind  and  deaf-mute  persons  present,  to 
whom  the  occasion  meant  much  more  than  to  most  of  the 
audience.    Laura  Bridgman  herself  was  there,  and  heard, 
through  her  fingers,  some  of  the  praises  of  her  benefactor. 
Dr.  Gallaudet  told  in  a  striking  way,  the  conversation  he 
had  held  with  her,  that  morning,  about  Dr.  Howe.    In  al- 
luding to  the  Clarke  institution.  Gov.  Bullock  touched  for 
a  moment  on  his  own  intimate  connection  with  the  founda- 
tion of  that  deaf-mute  school  in  1867,  --the  other  persons 
to  whom  he  alluded  as  present  were  the  senior  members  of 
the  board  of  state  charities,  and  Gov.  Talbot,  who  was 
very  active  in  the  work.    What  Dr.  Gallaudet  said  about 
this  was  very  handsome  and  just.    Col,  Higginson  brought 
out  well  the  prominence  of  Dr.  Howe  in  semi-revolutionary 
movements  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  --and  al- 
most told  the  story  of  the  Burns  rescue --which  just  failed 
in  1854.    Neither  Mr.  Garrison,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow nor  Mr.  Hillard  was  in  such  health  as  to  be  present 
at  the  services  .    Mrs  .  Howe  and  many  of  her  family  were 
there . 
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(82)  Feb.  21,   1876.    NEWS  OF  EMERSON,  BRONSON 
ALCOTT,  MAY  ALCOTT  AND  LOUISA,  MONCURE  D, 
CONWAY, 

Mr.  Emerson  has  lectured  once  in  Boston,  this  winter, 
and  has  read  once  or  twice  at  private  houses .    He  gives 
his  new  lecture  at  Concord  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
1,  before  the  Concord  lyceum,  where  he  always  lectures 
once  during  the  year .    Now  that  the  trains  run  on  the  Middle- 
sex Central  road,  so  that  hearers  from  Boston  can  go  out 
to  the  lecture  in  Concord  and  return  the  same  night,  many 
will  probably  go  from  this  city,  while  others  will  come 
from  New  Hampshire,  as  they  did,  last  year,  to  the  lecture 
on  oratory.    Next  summer,  Mr,  Emerson  goes  to  Char- 
lottesville, in  Virginia,  to  deliver  an  address  before  Mr. 
Jefferson'  s  university,  and  will  look  in  upon  the  centennial 
exhibition,  as  he  goes  and  comes.    Mr,  Alcott  has  resumed 
his  conversations  on  Sunday  evenings  in  Concord,  and  Miss 
May  Alcott  has  established  there  a  small  art-school,  where 
a  few  young  ladies  are  learning  to  draw  and  paint.    Miss 
Louise  Alcott  has  returned  to  Boston,    Mr,  Longfellow's 
health  still  continues  delicate ,    It  looks  as  if  Moncure  Con- 
way might  accept  the  Boston  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the 
former  parish  of  Theodore  Parker,  but  this  is  not  yet  set- 
tled.   He  returns  to  England  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

(83)  Mar.   1,    1876.    CONCERNING  VERSE  AND  VERSI- 
FIERS--OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MINOR  POETS  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD--EMERSON'S  ADVICE  TO  ONE  OF  THEM, 

When  Mr,  Stedman,  or  some  one  as  competent,  does 
for  the  American  poets  of  the  day  what  he  has  done  for 
the  English,  he  will  have  fewer  great  names,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  his  "General  Choir"  will  be  the  larger.    The 
English  magazines  and  papers  do  not  compare  with  ours 
in  the  number  and  general  excellence  of  the  poetical  con- 
tributions from  names  that  cannot  be  thought  likely  to  gain 
immortality,  but  that  are  well  worth  honor  in  their  genera- 
tion.   It  was  said  during  the  recent  visit  of  Monckton 
Milnes  (Lord  Houghton)  that  he  proposed  to  make  the  "way- 
side poets"  of  this  country  the  subject  of  some  sort  of 
treatment,  --perhaps  a  Quarterly  article;  if  so,  he  will 
furnish  another  example  of  the  Englishman'  s  readiness 
to  "evolve  camels  from  his  own  internal  consciousness,  " 
for  he  could  have  learned  little  about  the  subject  during 
such  a  dining  and  wining  visit  as  his  .    One  thing  that  he 
would  notice  is  that  our  peasant  bards  and  songstresses 
write  English;  we  have  no  dialect  poet,  --save,  indeed, 
Hosea  Biglow .    There  are  no  editors,  nowadays,  so  tenderly 
indulgent  to  way-side  poets  as  Prentice  and  Willis  used  to 
be;  so  happy  to  introduce  the  youthful  rhymester  to  the 
world,  with  a  eulogistic  pat  on  the  shoulder;  but  there  are 
more  that  deserve  the  pat.    The  Republican  is  seldom 
without  a  minor  poet  or  two  in  whose  verses  it  has  pride 
and  its  readers  have  delight,  and  which  find  new  life  and 
circulation  among  its  exchanges  all  over  the  country,  in 
the  city  daily  and  in  the  rural  weekly.    Indeed,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  read  something  worth  while  in  the  time- 
honored  "poet'  s  corner"  of  one  of  these  same  country  papers, 
A  young  poet  (the  title  belongs  to  him)  consulted  Mr.  Emer- 
son, years  ago,  on  the  (to  him)  great  question:    "Have  1 
written  poetry,  --or  rubbish?    And  if  poetry,  shall  I  print 
it?"    The  sage  in  his  kindly  way  gave  time  and  thought  to 
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the  youth'  s  verse;  pronounced  it  of  singular  merit,  but 
counseled  him  not  to  publish  it,  --to  wait  for  riper  years 
and  publish  something  better .    But  if  the  natural  itch  to 
see  his  verse  in  print  were  strong  upon  him,  --print  them 
in  the  country  paper .    It  is  of  little  consequence  (said  the 
wise  poet,  in  effect)  where  good  verses  are  printed.    You 
cannot  put  them  in  so  obscure  a  corner  that  they  will  not 
reach  the  eye  they  were  made  for.    And  he  said  truth. 
What  did  the  young  author  do,  --do  you  ask?    Well,  he  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Emerson'  s  counsel,  and  thereby  showed  him- 
self worthy  to  have  received  it. 

(84)  Apr.  24,   1876.    EMERSON  AND  TRANSCENDEN- 
TALISM IN  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS . 

The  "Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams"  have  now  reached 
their  tenth  volume,  and  cover  the  whole  period  from  1767 
to  1841 --that  is,  from  the  time  with  which  Bancroft  and 
Taine  are  occupied  to  the  presidency  of  John  Tyler. . . . 
The  controversy  about  transcendentalism  was  also  very 
active  then,  and  Mr.  Adams,  as  an  old-fashioned  Unita- 
rian and  federalist,  was  duly  scandalized  at  Mr.  Emerson 
and  the  other  "apostles  of  the  newness."    His  agreeable 
way  of  introducing  the  matter  in  his  diary,  under  date  of 
August  2,  1840,  is  as  follows  :-- 

"A  young  man  [he  was  then  37]  named  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  a  son  of  my  once -loved  friend  William  Emer- 
son, and  a  class-mate  of  my  lamented  George,  after  fail- 
ing in  the  every-day  avocations  of  a  Unitarian  preacher 
and  schoolmaster,  starts  a  new  doctrine  of  transcendental- 
ism, declares  all  the  old  revelations  superannuated  and 
worn  out,  and  announces  the  approach  of  new  revelations 
and  prophecies .    Garrison  and  the  non-resistant  abolition- 
ists, Brownson  and  the  Marat  democrats,  phrenology  and 
animal  magnetism,  all  come  in,  furnishing  each  some 
plausible  rascality  as  an  ingredient  for  the  bubbling  caul- 
dron of  religion  and  politics  .    Pearce  Cranch  [a  kinsman 
of  Mr.  Adams]  preached  here,  last  week,  and  gave  out 
quite  a  strain  of  transcendentalism,  quite  unexpectedly. 
Mr.  Lunt' s  discourse,  this  morning,  was  intended  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  these  wild  and  visionary  phan- 
tasies" [August  15]  .    "I  had  next  a  morning  visit  from 
Mr.  Lunt,  and  a  long  conversation  with  him,  or  rather  a 
talk,  for  it  was  almost  entirely  on  my  side  .    1  spoke  of 
the  pernicious  doctrines  promulgated  with  so  much  per- 
verse zeal  and  mischievous  pertinacity  at  this  time .    He 
mentioned  the  collection  which  would  be  taken  up,  to- 
morrow, in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  theological  institute  at 
Cambridge.    But  he  was  apprehensive  that  some  prejudice 
against  the  appropriation  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Emerson's  transcendentalism  had  been  first  preached 
there.    I  said  1  had  no  doubt  it  was  so,  and  that  1  must 
acknowledge  my  share  of  that  prejudice."    "The  deadly 
sophistry  of  the  transcendental  school  consists  in  the  al- 
liance of  atheism  with  hypocrisy.    The  transcendentals  not 
only  dig  up  the  corner-stones  of  human  society,  but  pro- 
nounce them  decayed,  rotten  and  worthless  ." 

(85)  Mays,   1876.    AN  OHNION  ON  CHRISTINA  ROS- 
SETTl'S  POETRY. 

Miss  Christina  Rossetti  writes  poetry  in  quite  another 
fashion,  --nothing  cold  or  barren  or  prosaic  there --but 
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plenty  of  fancy,  of  feeling,  of  melodious  verse  and  pro- 
found meaning.    Only  it  all  seems  aimless  and  fragmentary, 
as  if  great  talent  was  spent  on  trifles,  and  serious  feeling 
lavished  in  regrets  and  vain  imaginings  .    Now  and  then  a 
poem  is  grotesque  or  ghastly,  or  made  purposely  and 
quaintly  tame --but  most  of  them  are  musical  and  striking, 
while  some  are  fascinating.    One  would  gladly  know  the 
woman  who  writes  so  well,  and  learn  what  it  is  that  holds 
her  back  from  writing  just  that  little  better  which  would 
give  her  assured  fame  among  modern  poets  .    She  has  more 
resources  and  greater  gifts  of  poetic  language  than  six 
every-day  poets;  and  when  her  p)oems  are  not  too  dismal 
or  too  puzzling  they  have  a  charm  not  found  in  Jean  Ingelow, 
or  in  any  of  the  other  favorites  among  feminine  poets  .    Yet 
it  is  a  fashion  in  which  she  writes,  and  one  that  cannot  long 
endure;  it  is  artificial  and  over -strained,  lacking  the  calm 
simplicity  that  all  the  best  poetry  has  .    The  present  edition 
is  complete,  1  believe;  it  is  printed  in  Boston  from  the  Lon- 
don edition,  and  contains  a  few  illustrations  taken  from  the 
English  plates . 

(86)  Mar.  27,   1876.    ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  AS  A 
POSSIBLE  HERO  FOR  A  NOVEL--HAWTHORNE  HIS  OWN 
HERO  IN  SEPTIMIUS  FELTON;  CONCORD  THE  SETTING. 

Hawthorne  ought  to  have  taken  Hamilton  for  the  hero  of 
one  of  his  novels --for  he  could  have  done  justice  to  the 
aristocratic  genius  which  colored  all  the  brilliant  federal- 
ist's  political  and  practical  system.    In  his  "Septimius 
Felton,  "  however,  Hawthorne  took  himself  for  his  hero, 
as  much  as  any  one  else.    There  is  something  strangely 
autobiographical  in  this  story- -the  last  Hawthorne  ever 
wrote,  and  which  was  of  the  same  piece  with  that  unfinished 
"Dolliver  Romance"  that  he  began  in  his  last  year.    The 
scene  of  "Septimius  Felton"  is  in  the  very  locality  where 
Hawthorne  lived  in  Concord --and  the  vignette  in  this  new 
edition  of  it  is,  very  properly,  a  sketch  of  his  dwelling- 
house,  under  the  ridge  where  Septimius  met  the  young 
British  officer  and  slew  him.    The  place  is  described  per- 
fectly--the  location  of  Mr.  Alcott'  s  house  and  of  the  other 
homesteads  in  the  neighborhood  being  topographically 
pointed  out.    The  account  of  the  Concord  fight,  too,  though 
a  mere  head-and-tailpiece,  as  it  were,  is  perfect  so  far 
as  it  goes.    The  story  is  disagreeable  enough- -but  it  has 
a  great  deal  of  Hawthorne  in  it,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
who  would  see  exactly  what  Hawthorne'  s  genius  was . 

(87)  Mar.  3,   1876.    HISTORICAL  VALUES  IN  HAW- 
THORNE' S  AMERICAN  NOTEBOOKS. 

These  American  Note-Books  begin  in  1835,  when  Haw- 
thorne was  31  years  old,  and  before  he  ever  left  Salem, 
except  for  his  boyish  residence  in  Maine  and  his  college 
life  at  Brunswick.    At  first  they  were  rather  commonplace 
books  than  diaries,  but  in  July,   1837,  when  he  went  to  visit 
his  friend  Bridge  in  Maine,  he  began  a  regular  diary,  which 
was  afterward  kept  up,  with  many  omissions,  till  he  re- 
turned to  New  England  from  Italy  in  1860.    Sometimes 
these  diaries  are  very  full,  sometimes  very  meager,  and 
even  wholly  omitted  for  a  year  or  two.    In  1838,  he  went 
to  Berkshire  for  the  first  time,  and  well  describes  some 
parts  of  that  region  as  he  saw  them  then.    He  lived  there 
10  years  later,  or  a  dozen.    Hawthorne's  Concord  life  was 
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in  three  distinct  epochs,  --from  1842  to  1845,  from  1851 
to  1853,  and  from  1860  till  his  death  in  1864.    The  record 
of  the  earliest  of  these  three  periods  is  very  full  in  these 
volumes ,  and  abounds  in  valuable  matter  for  autobiography. 
There  is  also  more  or  less  concerning  the  second  period. 
Notices  of  Emerson,  Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller,  Thoreau, 
Channing  and  less  distinguished  persons  of  the  Transcen- 
dental brotherhood  are  numerous,  and,  in  connection  with 
what  Hawthorne  says  of  his  Brook  Farm  experiences,  they 
are  very  interesting.    Whenever  Mr.  Frothingham  or  any 
one  else  writes  the  complete  history  of  New  England 
Transcendentalism,  these  notes  of  Hawthorne  ought  to  be 
used,  --and  they  have  value,  too,  for  any  new  history  of 
the  town  of  Concord,  such  as  is  proposed  of  late  years  . 

(88)   May  20,   1876.    NOTES  ON  FROTHINGHAM' S 
TRANSCENDENTALISM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND--LITTLE  ON 
THOREAU --EMERSON'S  EARLY  AND  LATER  STYLES. 
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productions  had  been  printed  in  England,  he  would  have 
fared  no  better  from  the  critics  than  he  has  in  America. 
"It  would  be  a  mistake,"  says  Conway,  "to  conclude  that 
literary  men  are  less  prudish  here  than  in  the  United 
States  ."    "It  was  the  opinion  of  Goethe  that  the  few  writers 
who  have  dealt  plainly  by  all  the  facts  of  nature  have  been 
protected  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  Bible . 
The  outcries  that  have  been  raised  against  Swinburne 
show  that  the  EngUsh  public  is  the  same  as  that  of  America 
in  that  timidity  which  believes  in  such  pantheistic  reverence 
for  nature  only  when  it  is  as  far  away  as  Solomon  or 
Shakespeare .    Tennyson  is  said  to  be  an  admirer  of  Walt 
Whitman,  but,  Uke  Emerson,  he  appears  to  desire  privacy 
for  his  commendations .    All  this  may  not  imply  great 
courage  in  the  chiefs  of  literature  in  either  country." 

(90)  June  19,   1876.    SOURCE  OF  LOUISA  ALCOTT' S 
CHARM- -HER  UMITATIONS. 


Mr.  Frothingham' s  "Transcendentalism  in  New  England' 
has  much  to  say,  of  course,  concerning  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  contains  two  of  his  papers  never  before  printed,  --his 
sermon  to  his  Boston  church  in  1832,  in  which  he  declared 
his  new  opinions  on  the  character  of  Jesus  and  in  cele- 
brating the  rite  of  the  Lord'  s  supper,  and  the  letter,  writ- 
ten soon  after,  in  which  he  resigned  his  office  of  minister 
in  Boston,  because  of  the  difference  in  opinion  between 
him  and  "the  brethren."    Both  are  striking  utterances, 
though  made  from  a  standpoint  beyond  which  Mr .  Emerson 
has  long  since  advanced.    They  show  that  his  style  of 
writing  then  was  very  different  also  from  that  which  he 
has  since  used,  more  like  the  style  that  had  prevailed  in 
England  and  New  England  before  his  generation,  and 
which  he  inherited  or  was  taught.    His  later  style  was 
more  essentially  his  own,  though  strongly  colored  by  his 
reading  of  the  English  of  the  great  period  in  our  literature, 
from  1580  to  1680,  let  us  say,  wherein  Spenser,  Hooker, 
Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Milton,  Herbert  and  Dryden 
lived  and  wrote .    Mr .  Frothingham  gives  extended  notices 
of  the  transcendental  leaders,  as  Emerson,  Alcott, 
George  Ripley,  Margaret  Fuller  and  Theodore  Parker,  -- 
with  something,  too,  about  the  younger  or  less  dis- 
tinguished men, --Brownson,  J.  S.  Dwight,  the  two  Chan- 
nings,  --William  Henry  and  William  Ellery,  --Higginson, 
Wasson,  Samuel  Longfellow ,  etc.    The  book  is  carefully 
elaborated  and  well  written,  embodying  much  just  criti- 
cism with  some  that  will  provoke  dissent,  of  course.    On 
the  whole,  it  is  sympathetic  toward  the  transcendentalists, 
Mr.  Frothingham  being  of  that  school  himself  in  earlier 
life,  and  a  friend  of  nearly  all  its  prominent  men  in 
America .    It  is  odd  that  he  makes  so  little  mention  of 
Thoreau ,  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  product 
of  the  transcendental  period . 

(89)  June  7,   1876.    CONWAY  ON  WHITMAN'S 
ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  STANDING. 

Walt  Whitman'  s  English  and  American  standing  are 
discussed  by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  a  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial letter .    He  says  Whitman  is  only  known  to  a 
limited  English  public  by  an  expurgated  edition  of  "Leaves 
of  Grass,  "  though  no  doubt  his  particular  admirers  know 
him  entire;  and,  if  the  "BibUcal  plainness"  of  those  first 


The  popularity  of  Miss  Alcott  as  a  writer  of  juvenile 
stories  continues  unabated,  and  her  new  book  "Silver 
Pitchers,"  published  by  Roberts,  is  selling  fast.    It  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  most  of  which  have  appeared 
before  in  the  magazines  or  newspapers;  and  which  are  very 
diverse  in  character  and  plot,  while  alike  in  that  perpetual 
fertility  and  liveliness  of  mind  which  makes  Miss  Alcott 
so  attractive  as  an  author .    It  is  not  so  much  what  she 
says  that  makes  the  charm,  --still  less  is  it  what  is  or- 
dinarily meant  by  "style,"  since  she  has  no  definite  style. 
But  the  overflowing  of  a  strong,  cheerful  and  moral  nature, 
to  which  all  these  tales  owe  their  existence;  the  keen  ob- 
servation of  every-day  life,  the  wit,  the  freedom  of  touch, 
and  the  wholesome  emotion  of  Miss  Alcott,  all  combine  to 
maintain  her  popularity.    She  writes  better  than  formerly, 
because  with  more  practice  and  self-knowledge;  yet  there 
is  no  essential  change  in  the  tone  and  character  of  her 
books .    Whatever  she  has  seen  and  felt  she  can  describe 
with  feeling;  where  imagination  is  needed,  she  does  not 
succeed  so  well.    But  cold  criticism  is  ill  applied  to  works 
like  this,  which  everywhere  bubbles  with  life.    One  story, 
"Transcendental  Wild  Oats, "  is  little  more  than  a  tran- 
script of  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  Alcott  household 
at  "Fruitlands"  in  Harvard,  thirty -odd  years  since,  when 
Mr.  Alcott' s  English  friend,  Charles  Lane,  joined  him 
in  an  impracticable  plan  of  ideal  farming  and  holy  living 
in  Massachusetts  .    The  story  is  well  told,  but  perhaps 
with  too  light  a  touch,  --for  it  was  a  very  serious  ex- 
perience, --much  more  so  than  that  of  Hawthorne  at  Brook 
Farm, 

(91)  July  12,   1876.    EDMUND  W .  GOSSEONWHIT- 
MAN'  S  THE  TWO  RIVULETS  IN  THE  ACADEMY. 

"The  Two  Rivulets,  "  Walt  Whitman'  s  new  books  of  his 
writings,  have  been  received  across  the  sea,  and  the 
Academy,  by  Edmund  W  .  Gosse,  gives  a  worthy  and  dis- 
criminative review,  striking  a  mean  between  those  who 
unmeritedly  abuse  and  those  who  unduly  exalt  Whitman. 
We  rate  Mr.  Whitman,  at  his  best,  far  higher  than  Mr. 
Gosse  seems  to  do,  although  this  is  appreciative:    '"The 
song  of  the  Redwood  Tree'  has  something  primitive  or 
vedic  in  the  strength  of  imagination  which  links  in  it,  in 
one  great  chorus,  the  vast  forces  of  nature,  rain  and  snow 
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and  the  wild  winds,  colossal  trees  and  huge  mountains 
and  the  serene  skies  above  them  all.    This  heroic  chant 
is  full  of  an  arrogance  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and 
is  far  above  any  perfunctory  tickle  of  complimentary 
song."    Concerning  Mr.  Whitman's  cataloguing  propensity, 
Mr.  Gosse  says:    "To  Whitman,  the  world  and  all  it  con- 
tains is  so  ceaselessly  exciting  and  delightful  that  he  is 
willing  to  let  any  objects  whatever  pass  before  his  imagi- 
nation in  a  kind  of  ceaseless  phantasmagoria.    This,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough  for  a  poet;  he  has  a  constructive  and 
elective  work  to  do."    Mr.  Gosse  praises  the  majestic 
soliloquy  of  Columbus,  the  address  "To  a  Locomotive  in 
Winter,"  "The  Ox-Tamed"  and  others,  and,  coming  to  his 
"Memoranda  of  the  War,  "  he  says :    "They  are  notes , 
fragments,  ejaculations  of  the  most  unaffected  kind,  and 
do  more  than  any  other  writing  to  endear  Whitman  to  us . 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  tender  and  manly  in  the 
tone  of  these  notes  ...    In  the  true  spirit  of  his  own  pas- 
sionate  'Calamus,'  he  wandered  from  tent  to  tent, 
ministering  to  the  dying,  comforting  the  wounded,  bear- 
ing everywhere  about  with  him  that  fragment  of  fragrant 
reed,  that  fascination  of  personal  character,  which  he 
values  so  highly,  and  which  he  exercises  over  many  who 
know  him  only  through  his  books .    The  ethical  purpose  of 
the  book,  manifestly,  is  to  exemplify  in  a  very  tragical 
passage  of  real  life  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  that 
principle  of  sane  and  self-sacrificing  love  of  comrades 
for  one  another  which  Whitman  has  so  often  celebrated  in 
his  most  elevated  and  mystical  utterances.    It  is  con- 
ceivable that,  when  all  Whitman's  theories  about  verse 
and  democracy  and  religion  have  been  rejected  or  have 
become  effete,  this  one  influence  may  be  still  at  work,  a 
permanent  bequest  of  widened  emotion  to  all  future  gen- 
erations ." 

(92)  July  18,   1876.    HENRY  M.  GROUT  ON  CHURCHES 
AND  CHURCH  LIFE  IN  CONCORD. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Grout  of  Concord  (formerly  of  West 
Springfield)  prints  by  request  a  historical  discourse,  en- 
titled "Trinitarian  Congregationalism  in  Concord,  "  the 
occasion  being  the  completion  of  the  first  half-century  of 
his  church.    Aside  from  local  interest,  it  contributes  to 
the  general  history  of  the  New  England  churches  a  val- 
uable sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  First  church 
in  Concord,  from  which  the  Trinitarian  body  was  a  seces- 
sion.   It  was  organized  240  years  ago,  July  5,   1636,  the 
12th  or  13th  in  the  colony,  with  two  ministers,  Peter 
Bulkeley  and  John  Jones,  who  even  at  the  outset,  were 
divided  by  the  warm  controversy  then  existing  on  the  evi- 
dences of  regeneration,  the  feeling  running  so  high  that 
neither  the  governor  nor  his  deputy,  nor  any  of  the  church 
in  Boston  consented  to  be  present  at  the  installation.    Mr. 
Jones  by  and  by  seceded  with  a  part  of  the  flock  and  with- 
drew to  Connecticut.    Edward  Bulkeley,  "the  famous  Mr. 
Bulkeley,"  succeeded  his  father,  coming  from  Marshfield, 
and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Joseph  Easterbrook,  whose 
city  admirers  thought  "he  was  too  bright  a  star  to  be 
muffled  up  in  the  woods  amongst  the  Indians ,  and  ought  to 
come  to  Boston,  where  he  could  do  more  good."    Next  in 
the  pulpit  succession  came  John  Whiting,  "hospitable, 
generous,  a  man  of  wealth,  learning,  influence  and 
talents,"  but  deposed,  after  a  ministry  of  25  years,  for 
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drunkenness  .    After  him,  Daniel  Bliss,  who  came  from 
Springfield:  a  noted  revivalist,  extemporaneous  preacher 
and  friend  of  Whitefield,  and  very  much  admired  by  him 
for  his  pulpit  ability.    He  closed  an  efficient  and  stormy 
ministerial  career  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  having 
received  290  persons  to  full  communion,  and  328  to  the 
half-way  covenant,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  half-way 
house  between  the  old  orthodoxy  and  the  new  liberalism. 
William  Emerson  (the  grandfather  of  the  philosopher), 
after  a  brilliant  ministry  of  ten  years,  was  cut  off  in  his 
opening  manhood  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  joined  the 
army  as  a  chaplain.    Ezra  Ripley  was  the  last  of  this 
distinguished  succession  of  Concord  ministers  before  the 
Trinitarian  church  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Grout's  sermon 
is  interesting  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  foundations 
of  that  high  reputation  for  character  and  intelligence  which 
so  eminently  belongs  to  Concord . 

(93)    July  29,   1876.    TENNYSON  AND  EMERSON  AS 
TRANSCENDENTA LISTS- -EMERSON'  S  REPRESENTA  - 
TIVE  MEN  AND  ENGLISH  TRAITS- -ENGLISH  PLATO  - 
NISM. 

Tennyson  cannot  be  termed  a  follower  of  Franklin- - 
hardly  even  of  what  Mr.  Emerson  calls  "the  Franklin- 
like wisdom"  of  Socrates  .    He  is,  in  fact,  a  Platonist,  as 
so  many  of  the  great  Englishmen  have  been.    Mr.  Emer- 
son in  his  "Representative  Men"  names  as  English  Platon- 
ists,     Sir  Thomas  More,  Henry  More,  Lord  Bacon, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Cudworth  and  Thomas  Taylor,  and  he 
might  have  included  many  others ,  in  England  and  New 
England.    Tennyson  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  thought 
with  the  New  England  Transcendentalists- -which  contains 
within  itself  many  shades  of  opinion,  through  all  of  them 
running  a  common  thread.    In  the  centennial  edition  of 
Tennyson,  lately  published  by  Osgood,  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible to  trace  his  idealism,  from  its  first  expression  in 
his  youthful  poems,  to  the  finished  and  masterly  symbol- 
ism of  his  "Idyls  of  the  King,  "  which,  as  he  now  declares, 
are  an  allegory.    In  his  final  dedication  of  that  long  poem 
to  Queen  Victoria,  he  says  thus  frankly:- - 

"Accept  this  old  imperfect  tale, 
New -old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul 
Rather  than  that  gray  king,  whose  name,  a  ghost, 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from  moun- 
tain-peak. 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still." 

This  "gray  king"  is  Arthur  the  legendary;  and  Tennyson 
also  disclaims  identity  for  his  own  Arthur  with  that  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Sir  Thomas  Mallory .    The 
"Master  Arthur"  of  the  latter,  he  says,  was 

"Touched  by  the  adulterous  finger  of  a  time 
That  hovered  between  war  and  wantonness, 
And  crownings  and  dethronements, "-- 

that  is,  the  time  of  Edward  IV  and  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  when  Mallory  wrote  and  compiled  his  book. 
What  Miss  Preston  calls,  rather  artificially,  the  "Arthur- 
iad,"  is  not,  in  Tennyson's  hands,  so  much  a  reproduction 
of  old  legends  and  characters  as  an  idealization  of  certain 
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human  tendencies,  combined  with  a  remarkably  close  and 
Virgilian  picturesqueness  of  description,  whether  the  ob- 
ject described  be  outward  nature  or  human  nature.    In  this 
excellence  he  is  to  be  compared  with  George  Sand,  who 
had  the  same  power,  only  Tennyson  is  also  a  great  master 
of  verse  and  melody.    Such  passages  as  these  might  have 
been  conceived  by  George  Sand,  but  their  poetic  form  is 
peculiar  to  Tennyson:- - 

"His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones . " 

"Three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Came  dashing  down  on  a  tall  way-side  flower. 
That  shook  beneath  them  a£  the  thistle  shakes 
When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the  seed . " 

"And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  herds  that  change 
Their  season  in  the  night,  and  wail  their  way 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  long  wind  the  dream 
shrilled." 

Into  the  epic  of  King  Arthur,  as  now  arranged  by  Tennyson, 
he  has  written  several  new  passages,  as  his  wont  is  in 
revising  his  poems,  and  some  of  these  have  much  merit. 
There  are  perp)etually  slight  changes  made  by  him  also  in 
the  older  poems,  which  make  it  worth  while  to  read  them 
over  every  few  years ,  even  if  there  were  not  a  better 
reason  for  doing  so  in  the  perennial  and  increasing  charm 
they  have . 

The  same  charm  is  found  in  the  essays  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
of  which  a  new  volume,  "Representative  Men,"  appears, 
to-day,  in  the  revised  edition.    There  is  little  added  and 
little  altered  in  the  edition  of  1849,  when  these  lectures  on 
Plato,  Swedenborg,  Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon 
and  Goethe  were  new.    They  seem  almost  as  new  now,  and 
will  for  many  years,  no  doubt.    This  book  and  the 
"English  Traits"  probably  mark  the  culmination  of  the 
author's  genius  in  prose,  as  the  first  volume  of  poems  and 
the  early  essays  do  in  poetry .    Whoever  reads  Emerson 
or  Tennyson  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  wasting  his  time, 
even  though  there  may  remain  in  his  mind  afterward  a 
golden  mist  of  ideas  and  pictures,  rather  than  any  definite 
plan  of  life  or  system  of  thought .    Like  Will  Waterproof, 
he  can  say:-- 

"High  over  roaring  Temple  Bar, 

And  set  in  heaven'  s  third  story, 
I  look  on  all  things  as  they  are. 

But  through  a  kind  of  glory." 
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"Crayon  Miscellany,  "  many  years  ago,  in  describing  a 
visit  to  Stratford,  that  some  time  before,  while  laborers 
were  digging  to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth  caved 
in  so  that  one  might  have  reached  into  Shakespeare'  s 
grave.    The  old  sexton  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  told  Irving 
that  he  "looked  in  at  the  hole,  but  could  see  neither  coffin 
nor  bones;  nothing  but  dust."   And  Irving  adds,  with  a 
fine  touch,  "It  was  something,  I  thought,  to  have  seen  the 
dust  of  Shakespeare."    Miss  Delia  Bacon,  who  went  crazy 
over  her  opinion  that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's 
plays,  once  bribed  the  sexton  to  brave  the  dreadful  male- 
diction, it  is  said,  and  went  with  him  into  the  church  at 
midnight,  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  was  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  beginning  of  the  work.    But  she  fell  into  a  strange, 
speechless  brooding  there,  and  made  no  answer  when  the 
old  man  asked  her  will;  so  the  hour  passed,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  made,  then  or  ever.   She  thought  there  would  be 
found  in  Shakespeare' s  coffin  documents  proving  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  works  that  had  passed  by  his  name . 

(95)   Dec,  14,   1876.    ALCOTT'S  TABLE -TALK --HIS 
MIND  RESEMBLES  JACOB  BEHMEN' S- -PROBLEMS  FOR 
THE  READER 

Mr.  Alcott' s  new  book,  "Table-Talk,"  now  going  through 
the  press,  is  much  more  speculative  than  practical,  not- 
withstanding its  homely  name .    It  is  made  up  not  of  talk, 
but  of  essays,  short  indeed  and  with  but  little  connection, 
yet  still  essays  and  not  sentences  or  stories .    "Study- 
table  Talk"  would  perhaps  describe  them  better .    They 
require  to  be  studied  and  not  simply  heard  or  read,  and 
the  connection  of  thought  must  be  closely  watched,  or  else 
the  quaintness  of  the  expression  will  mislead  you  from  the 
true  meaning.    This  mystical  writer  is  one  of  those  who, 
like  Behmen,  are  naturally  obscure,  and  who  find  it  harder 
to  say  in  plain  terms  their  whole  thought  than  most  writers 
do  to  invent  fine  phrases  for  commonplace  thoughts .    In 
Mr.  Alcott  nothing  is  commonplace,  but  the  fanciful  nature 
of  the  style  is  such  as  to  produce  the  same  effect  some- 
times.    It  reminds  one  of  those  long,  winding  approaches 
to  some  houses,  by  which  ten  rods  in  distance  becomes 
half  a  mile  in  the  drive.    Mr.  Alcott' s  mind  moves  in 
straight  lines  and  rapidly,  but  his  hearers  follow  so  slowly, 
that  he  constructs  this  labyrinthine  path  for  himself,  so 
that  they  may  keep  up  with  him.    Consequently  he  is  often 
out  of  their  sight,  and  they  give  him  up.    I  know  of  no 
remedy  for  this  inequality  of  pace .    As  Thoreau  said  in 
another  connection: -- 

"He  has  more  of  God,  they  have  more  of  the  road." 


(94)   Aug.   18,   1876.    PERENNIAL  INTEREST  IN  THE 
CONTENTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  GRAVE--DELIA  BACON. 

In  spite  of  Shakespeare'  s  curse  upon  him  who  shall 
move  his  bones  from  the  tomb  in  Stratford  church,  the 
American  Bibliopolist  wants  to  have  the  tomb  opened,  in 
order  to  get  a  good  portrait  of  the  poet,  assuming  that 
probably  the  remains  are  not  so  decayed  but  that  a  photo- 
graph might  be  taken  if  the  camera  were  ready  at  the 
moment  of  exposure,  even  if  they  fell  to  dust  the  moment 
after.    And  the  Bibliopolist  cites  interesting  historic  cases 
of  such  preservation.    But  Washington  Irving  wrote  in  his 


There  are  points,  however,  where  the  straight  course  and 
the  serpentine  come  together,  and  the  seer  and  his  reader 
can  meet  in  charming  scenery,  like  Socrates  and  Phaedrus 
walking  out  of  Athens  . 

(96)   July  20,   1880.    THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF 
PHILOSOPHY- -MEMORIES  OF  GEORGE  RIPLEY--ANEC- 
DOTES  OF  HEROISM- -JOHN  BROWN. 

Even  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  has  intermitted 
a  little  from  its  rigor  of  last  year,  and  has  no  lecture  or 
conversation  on  Saturday  afternoon.    Indeed,  it  omits 
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afternoon  exercises  wholly,  and  holds  its  second  daily  ses- 
sion in  the  evening ,  but  Saturday  evening  is  exempt.    This 
concession  to  the  need  of  rest  is  very  well  and,  taken  along 
with  the  greater  variety  of  speakers  and  subjects  this  year, 
is  making  the  school  more  like  an  ordinary  course  of  lec- 
tures than  it  was  last  year  .    There  is  nothing  ordinary, 
however,  in  the  mode  by  which  Prof.  Harris,  Dr.  Jones, 
etc.,  present  their  thought,  and  even  the  long  reports  in 
the  newspapers  cannot  bring  things  quite  down  to  the 
ordinary  level.    The  attendance  of  Boston  people  at  the 
school  has  been  small  thus  far,  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents coming  from  the  West  and  South.    St.  Louis  has  fur- 
nished more  listeners  than  Boston,  so  far,  and  even  Spring- 
field is  better  represented  than  the  Hub  of  the  universe  in 
the  audiences  which  listen  to  Dr.  Jones  and  Prof.  Harris 
when  discoursing  concerning  the  Platonic  philosophy  and 
the  Hegelian  continuation  of  Plato  and  Aristotle .    But  Bos- 
ton reads  the  newspapers  and  will  send  its  delegation  up 
to  hear  Mr.  Emerson,  and  some  of  the  other  lecturers 
with  whom  Boston  is  better  acquainted  than  with  Dr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Snider  at  present.    Next  year  it  will  know  them 
better  by  means  of  the  promulgation  of  their  ideas  this 
year  through  the  newspapers  eastern  and  western.    I  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Davidson,  who  last  year  lectured  at  Con- 
cord, has  gone  to  Rome  and  has  this  year  been  himself 
lectured  to  by  the  pope,  which  is  as  it  should  be.    I  hope 
his  holiness  will  be  able  to  tell  him  something  which  he 
did  not  know  before,  but  that  would  be  difficult.    Mr.  Howi- 
son  of  Boston  has  also  gone  abroad,  but  not  to  Rome,  1 
believe;  and  Prof.  Harris  himself  will  cross  the  ocean  in 
August  or  September . 

Dr.  Ripley  of  New  York,  who  has  crossed  the  greater 
ocean  that  divides  two  worlds  that  may  not  be  more  com- 
pletely sundered  than  America  from  Europe,  was  himself 
a  philosopher  who,  in  the  transcendental  crisis  of  forty 
and  more  years  since,  came  forward  to  a  prominent  place, 
which  he  held  until  his  work  there  had  been  done .    Then, 
changing  his  form  of  activity,  and  effacing  his  personality, 
as  most  men  must  who  adopt  journalism  as  their  serious 
profession,  he  became  in  the  Tribune  a  greater  but  more 
silent  force  that  has  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  opinion 
for  the  past  35  years  .    As  chief  literary  editor  of  what  was 
for  30  years  the  greatest  newspaper  in  America,  and  for 
10  years,  perhaps  the  most  important  newspaper  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Ripley  performed  a  service  which  is  now 
literally  incalculable  .    He  was  not  the  best  of  critics, 
though  one  of  the  best  of  men,  --but  his  work  was  perhaps 
more  effective  in  the  then  state  of  American  scholarship 
and  literature,  than  if  he  had  been  a  better  critic  than 
Dryden,  Goethe,  Emerson  or  Sainte  Beuve.     His  learning 
was  ample,  his  candor  great,  his  power  of  meeting  the 
people  and  their  instructors  half-way  was  extremely  use- 
ful to  both.    His  notion  of  a  book  review  was  to  give  the 
reader  some  conception  of  the  book  itself,  and  this  he 
thought  could  best  be  done  by  quotation.    The  judgment 
passed  by  him  on  authors  and  their  work  often  fell  short 
of  the  truth,  but  seldom  exceeded  it--fiDr  his  insight  was 
not  so  keen  as  his  moderation  and  justice  were  abounding . 
I  suppose  no  critic  ever  left  fewer  heartburnings  and  per- 
sonal hatreds  behind  him  in  consequence  of  his  criticisms, 
and  few  ever  produced  so  little  of  a  personal  impression, 
good  or  bad,  by  what  they  wrote.    Yet  in  private  Ripley 
was  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  and  sought  genial  and 
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friendly  intercourse  with  other  men.    He  was  one  of  the 
intimate  friends  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  their  private 
correspondence  was  very  rich  and  jovial  in  its  character 
at  times,  as  well  as  very  serious  at  other  times .    Parker 
hoped  that  his  friend  Ripley  would  be  one  of  the  editors  of 
his  manuscripts,  but  it  was  so  ordered  that  nobody  has 
edited  many  of  them  except  his  letters,  and  those  are  not 
very  judiciously  edited.    Something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
serve Ripley's  correspondence  for  the  public,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  can  properly  be  printed.    He  knew  many  famous 
men  and  corresponded  more  or  less  with  them;  and  he  was 
concerned  in  many  interesting  enterprises,  of  which  the 
Brook  Farm  community  at  West  Roxbury,  from  its  romantic 
elements,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting. . . . 

[Thomas  Hughes'  s  Manliness  of  Christ]   is  a  book  which 
has  seemingly  attracted  less  notice  than  it  merits ,  for  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  noble  and  manly  treatise,  adorned  with  anec- 
dotes and  examples  of  the  quality  he  is  portraying.    Here 
is  that  story  often  told,  but  never  too  often,  of  the  wreck 
of  the  English  transport-ship  Birkenhead,  on  which  400 
English  soldiers,  under  Capts .  Wright  and  Girardot, 
formed  by  companies  on  the  sinking  deck  and  went  down 
among  the  sharks,  with  three  cheers,  rather  than  upset 
the  boats  that  were  rescuing  the  women  and  children- -the 
most  extraordinary  example  of  English  discipline,  if  not 
of  self-devotion,  that  is  anywhere  on  record  and  of  which 
Sir  William  Napier,  no  mean  judge  of  heroism,  said,  "The 
records  of  the  world  furnish  no  parallel  to  this  self-devo- 
tion."   In  this  country  we  should  say  that  the  death  of 
John  Brown  and  his  companions  in  Virginia  was  a  higher 
example,  --and  such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr . 
Hughes,  who  in  another  place  quotes  some  of  the  last 
words  of  Brown,  with  the  remark,  --"There  is  no  recorded 
end  of  a  life  that  I  know  of  more  entirely  brave  and  manly 
than  this  one  of  Capt.  John  Brown,  --there  is  no  simpler 
or  nobler  record  in  the  'Book  of  Martyrs  . '  "    Yet  he  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  how  much  the  death  of  Jesus  surpassed 
in  sublimity  the  martyrdom  of  Brown.    The  passage  is 
worth  reading,  and  so,  indeed,  is  the  whole  book.    Among 
the  anecdotes  is  that  fine  illustration  of  the  inherent  love 
of  discipline  among  the  Romans --the  answer  of  Galba  as 
given  by  Tacitus,  when  Julius  Atticus  showed  the  bloody 
sword  with  which  he  had  just  dispatched  Otho,  the  imperial 
rival  of  Galba .    "Comrade,  "  said  the  calm  imperator, 
"who  gave  the  order?"    Commileto,  quis  jussit? 

(97)   Aug.  2,   1880.    A  CAUSE  OF  THE  THOREAU  RE- 
V1VAL--L0UIS  J.  BLACK'S  TRANSCENDENTAL  NOVEL 
EXILE--ALCOTT  READS  HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHIC  POEM, 
"NEW  CONNECTICUT" . 

It  is  in  part  the  reaction  from  Paris  and  London  and 
New  York  that  is  bringing  Henry  Thoreau  again  to  the  no- 
tice of  literary  men;  and  in  part  it  is  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  the  style  and  matter  of  his  books  .    I  see  that  the 
English  are  taking  him  up  again,  though  they  have  not  yet 
learned  very  much  about  him,  one  of  their  writers  calling 
him  a  "prig"--which  is  about  as  descriptive  as  to  call 
Tennyson  a  clown.    In  the  throng  of  visitors  at  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosophy,  much  interest  is  shown  con- 
cerning Thoreau,  and  an  evening'  s  conversation  was  lately 
devoted  to  him,  after  the  reading  of  an  essay  on  him  by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  a  Cambridge  student.    The  facts  and  the 
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meaning  of  Thoreau'  s  life  were  well  brought  out  at  this 
conversation  by  Mr.  Alcott  and  others,  --and  the  same 
topic  will  be  treated  at  the  school  itself,  when  Mr.  Blake 
gives  his  readings  from  Thoreau  on  the  11th  of  August. 
Walton  Ricketson'  s  fine  medallion  head  of  Thoreau  hangs 
in  the  Hillside  chapel,  and  Mr.  French,  the  sculptor,  has 
lately  presented  his  bust  of  Emerson,  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  made . 

Among  recent  poems  may  be  named  a  little  volume  called 
"Exile,"  written  by  Lewis  J.  Black  of  Jacksonville,  111., 
who  was  last  year  one  of  the  students  at  the  school  of 
philosophy,  and  has  for  some  time  been  a  contributor  to 
the  St .  Louis  "Western,  "  a  magazine  of  much  originality 
and  merit.    The  poem  is  intellectual  and  deals  with  the 
intellect  embodied  in  a  scholar  who  comes  down  into  human 
life  for  a  while  at  seeing  and  hearing  the  fancies  of  an  at- 
tractive girl,  but  finding  no  response  to  his  love  fbr  her, 
withdraws  again  into  his  world  of  thought  and  solitude. 
There  is  much  keen  feeling  and  close  description  in  the 
book,  which  is  mainly  in  blank  verse,  and  is  published  by 
G.  1.  Jones  &  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  who  have  been  for  some 
years  publishers  of  Prof.  Harris'  s  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy.    This  now  goes  to  New  York  to  be  published 
there  by  Appleton.    Mr.  Alcott  has  read  in  public  two  or 
three  times  his  autobiographic  poem,  "New  Connecticut," 
and  will  perhaps  print  it  during  the  present  year,  either 
by  itself  or  with  some  of  his  shorter  poems  added.   These 
verses  possess  an  interest  apart  from  their  poetic  merit, 
which  also  is  considerable  . 

(98)    Dec.  27,    1880.    NEWS  OF  PROF.  HARRIS,  DR. 
McCOSH,  BRONSON  ALCOTT  AND  DANIEL  CHESTER 
FRENCH,  THE  SCULPTOR. 

I  observe  that  The  Republican  says,  speaking  of  Kant, 
that  "a  series  of  commemorative  discourses  at  the  Cam- 
bridge school  of  philosophy  would  do  much  to  focalize  the 
Kantian  doctrine  as  held  here"  in  America.    It  would  do 
so,  no  doubt,  if  there  were  a  Cambridge  school  of  philos- 
ophy, --but  that  is  precisely  what  the  Harvard  professors 
have  never  maintained,  --and  they  seem  as  far  from  it 
now  as  ever.    Perhaps  the  Concord  school  was  meant,  -- 
and  it  would  indeed  be  well  for  Prof.  Harris,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Europe,  and  Dr.  McCosh,  who  may  lecture 
at  Concord  next  summer,  and  Presidents  Porter  and 
Seelye,  if  they  also  lecture,  to  arrange  a  "symposium" 
on  Kant  under  Mr.  Alcott' s  apple-trees  next  August.    Mr. 
Alcott  himself  is  far  away  just  now,  having  reached 
Columbus  in  Ohio  by  this  time,  on  his  missionary  tour 
among  the  churches,  schools  and  colleges  of  New  York 
and  the  West.    After  visiting  Cornell  university,  Hamilton 
college,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  in 
November  and  December,  he  made  a  call  on  Gen.  Garfield 
at  Mentor  just  before  Christmas,  and  then  went  to  spend 
that  holiday  with  some  kindred  of  his  at  Medina,  O. ,  from 
where  he  was  to  proceed  to  Columbus .    His  health  and 
spirits  are  good,  and  he  proposes  to  move  westward  all 
winter,  and  only  return  to  Concord  with  the  spring.    His 
81st  birthday  found  him  at  Rochester,  N.Y. ,  rejoicing  in 
his  aged  strength  and  felicitating  himself  on  a  long  life 
not  ill-spent,  and  of  which  the  autumn  is  as  serene  as  the 
spring  and  summer .    Mr.  French,  the  sculptor,  awaits 
his  return  to  complete  an  admirable  bust  of  the  old 
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philosopher  which  he  is  modeling,  and  which  will  be  the 
best  likeness  of  him  in  marble,  just  as  French's  busts  of 
Emerson  and  Elliot  Cabot  will  be  the  best  marble  portrait- 
ure of  them.    Indeed  Mr.  French  will  be  the  sculptor  of 
the  whole  school  of  American  transcendentalists,  if  he 
makes  use  of  his  opportunities  at  Concord  and  elsewhere. 

(99)   Mar.  6,   1882.    BOSTON  AS  A  CENTER  FOR 
LIBERAL  SPECULATION  IN  LITERATURE,  RELIGION 
AND  PHILOSOPHY- -WILL  IT  ACCEPT  THE  CONCORD 
SCHOOL? 

The  religious  movement  of  thought  in  Boston,  however, 
has  been  toward  greater  freedom,  as  the  corresponding 
political  movement  here  has  been;  and,  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Boston  represents  free -thinking,  rather  than  the 
old  beliefs  in  authority  and  tradition.    Horace  Greeley 
told  Thoreau  in  1848  that  his  writings  were  "in  advance 
of  the  general  mind  in  New  York,  --Boston  is  nearer  their 
standard,  "  and  this  has  been  true  of  every  advanced 
thinker  who  has  appeared  in  America.    Boston  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  more  friendly  to  such  men  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country  of  equal  population,  --though  there  have 
been  small  communities  that  have  received  the  new  doc- 
trines more  readily.    And  this  progressive  movement  is 
still  going  forward,  with  Boston  for  one  of  its  advance 
posts  .    A  single  publishing-house  in  this  city- -George  H. 
Ellis  in  Franklin  street- -has  issued  within  a  few  months 
three  or  four  small  books  of  religious  discourses  that  in- 
dicate this --Mr  .  Merriam'  s  "Way  of  Life,  "  with  which 
the  readers  of  The  Republican  are  well  acquainted,  as  it 
appeared  in  your  columns --Mr.  Gannett'  s  "Year  of 
Miracle"--and  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage's  "Beliefs  About  Man." 
All  these  are  books  of  earnest  thought,  tending  toward 
the  extreme  radical  side  of  things --but  touched  also  with 
a  poetic  and  sensitive  feeling  for  beauty  and  goodness, 
apart  from  doctrinal  differences  .    And,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  these  liberal  ministers  generally  seem  to 
write  better  than  those  of  the  stricter  school.    Mr.  Gan- 
nett, especially,  writes  with  a  tenderness  of  sentiment 
that  gives  his  little  volume  a  great  charm;  while  Mr. 
Merriam  writes  with  a  fine  reasoning  talent,  and  a  con- 
vincing mode  of  illustration.    Mr.  Savage  is  more  contro- 
versial than  the  other  two,  but  he  has  a  talent  for  dispute, 
and  may  be  excused  for  exercising  it. 

The  literary  movement  in  New  England  is  undergoing 
some  changes,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  its  precise  form 
now  may  be .    The  present  Boston  writers  in  the  field  of 
light  literature  are  nearly  all  exotics ,  -  -not  raised  under 
the  blue  glass  of  Boston,  but  transplanted  hither  from 
some  other  seed-bed.    Henry  James,  Jr.,  Howells, 
Aldrich,  and  now  George  Lathrop  are  of  this  description, 
and  Boston  does  not  quite  recognize  the  strange  ducklings 
she  has  taken  under  her  maternal  wing.    Miss  Phelps, 
though  of  the  Essex  county  stamp,  has  the  hallmark  of 
Boston,  and  so  we  may  say  of  some  other  novelists  .    Mr. 
Lathrop  is  the  latest  accession  to  the  upf)er  seats  in  the 
synagogue  of  fiction,  --his  two  new  stories--"An  Echo  of 
Passion"  and  "In  the  Distance, "  giving  him  a  high  rank 
in  the  peculiar  novebry  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.    He  has 
more  imagination,  if  less  art  than  Aldrich,  --more  distinct 
moral  purpose  if  less  keenness  of  perception  than  James , 
and  a  more  poetical  conception  of  American  life,  though 
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far  less  familiarity  with  its  modes  of  expression  than 
Howells .    It  is  a  talent  as  yet  somewhat  undeveloped  and 
therefore  attractive  which  Mr.  Lathrop  shows  in  these 
novels.    They  are  too  minute  and  metaphysical,  like  all 
the  works  of  this  peculiar  academy  of  fiction  that  has  been 
forming  about  the  olive  trees  of  the  Atlantic,  but  there  is 
time  to  correct  that,  and  to  paint  with  a  broader  brush 
for  more  distant  effects .    Somewhere  between  the  vanish- 
ing idealism  of  the  transcendentalists,  and  the  bumptious 
realism  of  the  French  and  Russian  novelist,  should  be 
formed  the  New  England  type  of  fiction,  and  Mr.  Lathrop, 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Julian  Hawthorne,  have  now  the 
field  for  an  exemplification  of  it .    The  latter  will  soon  be 
here--perhaps  is  here  already  as  I  write,  and  will  find  in 
America  fresh  studies  for  his  work,  if  he  means  to  con- 
tinue it. 

What  place  in  the  Boston  movement  will  be  found  for  the 
new  philosophical  demonstration  at  Concord  is  not  yet 
clearly  apparent.    The  leader  in  this  demonstration,  Prof. 
Harris  of  Concord,  is  gaining  acceptance  in  Boston  more 
and  more  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  applied  to  literature, 
to  art,  to  science  and  to  religion,  and  has  his  time  occu- 
pied fully  with  classes  of  one  sort  and  another  for  the  pur- 
pose.   His  Boston  lectures  on  art  are  to  be  repeated,  as 
much  as  he  ever  repeats  anything,  in  Sunday  afternoon 
lectures  at  the  church  of  Rev.  Edward  Hale  in  course 
of  the  early  spring,  while  in  other  directions  he  is  apply- 
ing his  method  to  Goethe,  to  Carlyle,  to  Dante,  Tennyson, 
and  Shakespeare .    At  the  Concord  school  next  summer  it 
looks  as  if  more  attention  than  heretofore  would  be  paid  to 
poetry  and  art,  with  an  especial  ear  for  music,  on  which 
Prof.  Harris  has  much  to  say  that  will  be  new  to  Boston. 
Mr.  Alcott  may  continue  his  poetical  studies  and  use  them 
for  his  text  in  the  conversations  of  the  school,  which  also 
expects  to  present  one  or  two  poems  to  its  pupils,  express- 
ly written  for  them.    These  things  are  still  shaping,  how- 
ever, and  cannot  yet  be  announced.    Mr.  Blake,  the 
custodian  of  Thoreau'  s  papers,  is  in  Europe  and  may  not 
return  is  season  to  make  his  annual  readings  from  these 
manuscripts  at  the  Concord  school.    If  not,  passages  from 
the  earlier  writing  of  Thoreau,  now  in  the  hands  of  his 
biographer,  will  perhaps  be  read,  and  these  will  be  found 
of  a  peculiar  interest.    The  life  of  Thoreau  for  the  Boston 
series  of  "American  Men  of  Letters"  is  going  through  the 
press,  and  may  be  published  in  the  month  of  May,  20  years 
after  Thoreau' s  death.    In  Mr.  Alcott' s  new  volume  there 
are  two  sonnets  on  Thoreau,  which  well  describe  certain 
aspects  of  his  character;  and  also  a  few  sonnets  written 
long  ago  by  Thoreau'  s  friend  Channing,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  new  poems,  --so  little  are  they  known.    This 
volume  has  been  delayed,  but  may  be  expected  in  course 
of  March. 

(100)  Apr.  5,  1882.  THE  REASON  FOR  LONGFEL- 
LOW S  POPULARITY- -HE  WAS  A  "COMMUNICATIVE" 
TEACHER,  MAKING  KNOWLEDGE  ATTRACTIVE --HE 
AND  HIS  MUSE  ALWAYS  WELL  DRESSED. 

The  tributes  to  the  poet  Longfellow  are  universal,  and 
everybody  reads  them,  just  as  everybody  read  his  poems 
in  his  life -time .    They  went  everywhere  and  were  more 
recited  and  quoted  than  those  of  any  other  poet  perhaps  . 
Partly  this  was  because  there  were  so  many  of  them,  --for 
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the  most  prolific  poet  is  the  most  popular  in  his  own  time, 
other  things  being  equal.    Indeed,  it  is  the  success  of  his 
poems  that  makes  a  poet  prolific,  for  few  can  go  on  writ- 
ing, year  after  year,  in  the  face  of  neglect  and  unpopular- 
ity.   Longfellow  from  the  first  was  successful;  his  note 
pleased  the  ear  of  the  people,  and  continued  to  do  so  till 
the  last.    There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  poet  so  con- 
stantly popular  from  beginning  to  end;  and  no  example  of 
one  who  bore  his  good  fortune  better .    He  stood  in  no 
man'  s  way-blocked  up  no  neighbor'  s  windows;  built  up 
no  wall  of  exclusion,  assumed  no  airs  of  superiority,  but 
went  on  as  he  began,  singing  what  came  into  his  mind, 
and  varying  his  theme  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  day,  -- 
but  never  servile  to  the  fashion,  and  quite  as  likely  to  set 
the  fashion  as  to  follow  it.    In  his  youth,  like  all  young 
poets,  he  was  imitative;  in  maturity  he  had  a  manner  of 
his  own,  as  distinct  as  if  it  had  been  more  peculiar;  and 
in  age  he  kept  to  his  own  style,  when  many  poets  run  out 
into  new  fashions  to  hold  the  fickle  attention  of  the  reader . 
He  knew  the  measure  of  his  own  powers  better  than  most 
pwets,  and  did  not  make  those  ambitious  attempts  that  end 
in  failure.    He  saw  schools  of  poetry  rise  and  fall  about 
him,  while  he  kept  on  his  "sure  and  even  trot,"  as  Herbert 
says. 

Those  who  had  good  fortune  to  be  students  under  Long- 
fellow, even  for  no  longer  time  than  I  did,  thought  of  him 
less  as  the  poet  than  as  the  ready,  modest  and  genial 
teacher  of  that  great  store  of  knowledge  which  was  his . 
The  old  New  Englanders  praise  a  man  by  calling  him 
"communicative,  "--and  the  word  describes  Longfellow 
in  its  finest  shades  of  meaning.    He  did  not  talk  or  read 
or  lecture  for  display,  but  to  put  his  hearers  in  possession 
of  what  he  knew  .    No  man  had  less  of  the  school-master, 
or  of  that  dry  and  technical  wisdom  which  the  title  of 
"professor"  too  often  implies .    He  did  not  profess  learning 
but  practiced  it,  and  made  it  attractive  by  his  example. 
His  foibles  and  the  jokes  about  him  did  not  diminish  his 
power  to  communicate  learning.    He  had  a  weakness  in 
dress  which  provoked  the  college  satirist  to  doggerel  wit,  -- 
but  this  only  brought  him  nearer  to  the  graceless  young 
scamps  who  satirized  him,  --for  they  would  all  have  been 
dandies  if  they  could,  even  while  laughing  at  the  professor 
as  a  dandy.    The  gibe  of  Margaret  Fuller  about  "a  dandy 
Pindar"  took  its  sting  from  the  slight  youthful  fondness  of 
Longfellow  for  display  in  cravats  and  waistcoats,  --as  if 
he  had  carried  the  same  foible  into  his  poetry,  which  he 
never  did.    All  this  is  now  forgotten,  for  it  is  many  years 
since  he  became  a  graceful  and  venerable  figure,  wearing 
the  emblems  of  age  but  with  the  step  and  complexion  of 
youth,  until,  of  late,  his  ill-health  has  changed  his  sunny 
aspect  into  one  betokening  infirmity  and  approaching  death . 
Mr .  Emerson  once  looking  at  an  engraving  of  Longfellow 
which  I  carried,  said,  "That  man  was  made  to  be  seen." 
He  thought  Longfellow  wrote  too  much;  he  did  not  read  or 
remember  a  great  deal  of  his  poetry,  but  thought  "Paul 
Revere'  s  Ride"  very  good.    "He  was  a  most  friendly  and 
good-natured  person,"  added  Mr.  Emerson:    "and  it  was 
pleasant  to  meet  him  at  the  Saturday  club;  he  was  always 
very  well  dressed,  I  noticed,  --after  some  one  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact . "    He  might  have  added  that  the  Muse 
of  Longfellow  was  always  well-dressed,  and  comely  in 
her  conduct. 
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(101)   Apr.  10,   1882.    THOUGHTS  ON  WORDSWORTH, 
COLERIDGE,  LOWELL  AND  FREDRIKA  BREMER. 

Wordsworth  could  write  a  sonnet  much  better  than  Cole- 
ridge, though  the  latter  had  a  livelier  and  more  graceful 
muse.    Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  did  not  write  very  good 
verses  himself,  yet  recognized  them  in  others,  and  in  his 
life  of  Milton  greatly  praises  Wordsworth'  s  sonnets,  as 
well  as  Milton'  s  .    In  speaking  of  the  difference  between 
Petrarch  and  Milton,  Brydges  says:    "Milton  had  no  Laura 
to  flatter  and  idolize;  he  found  in  his  wife  a  dull,  insensate 
and  capricious  woman,  unwarmed  by  his  genius,  and  in- 
apprehensive  of  his  moral  qualities  ."    In  the  case  of  our 
American  Petrarch,  if  we  may  call  Lowell  so,  he  was  far 
more  fortunate  than  either  the  Italian  or  the  Englishman- - 
having  a  Laura  whom  he  not  only  loved  but  married --and 
"lived  happily  ever  after, "  so  long  as  she  lived. 

F.  H.  Underwood's  little  book  about  Lowell  records 
well  enough  the  general  facts  about  the  poet'  s  life,  and 
much  of  its  criticism  is  just,  --though  the  author  is  too 
warm  an  admirer  of  his  friends  to  be  a  good  critic .   There 
is  much  to  be  said  about  Lowell's  life,  genius  and  char- 
acter, and  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  may  well 
be  recalled  now .    Thirty-two  years  ago  last  Christmas 
Fredrika  Bremer  was  here  visiting  Boston,  Concord  and 
Cambridge,  and  she  spent  a  week  or  two  at  Elmwood  with 
the  Lowells,  while  that  vision  of  gentleness  and  enthusiasm, 
Maria  Lowell,  was  still  living.    Of  the  poet  and  his  wife 
she  said  in  her  letters  home:    "Such  a  handsome  and  happy 
young  couple  one  can  hardly  imagine;  he  is  full  of  life  and 
youthful  ardor,  she  as  gentle,  as  delicate  and  as  fair  as  a 
lily;  her  beauty  is  full  of  soul  and  grace,  as  is  everything 
which  she  does  or  says .    Like  him,  she  has  a  poetical 
tendency,  and  has  written,  anonymously,  some  poems  re- 
markable for  their  deep  and  tender  feelings,  especially 
maternal,  but  her  mind  has  more  philosophical  depth  than 
his  .    Singularly  enough,  1  did  not  discern  in  him  that  deep- 
ly earnest  spirit  which  charmed  me  in  many  of  his  poems , 
He  seems  to  me  occasionally  to  be  brilliant,  witty,  gay, 
especially  in  the  evening,  when  he  has  what  he  calls  his 
'evening  fever, '  and  his  talk  is  then  like  an  incessant  play 
of  fire -works .    1  find  him  very  agreeable  and  amiable;  he 
seems  to  have  many  friends,  mostly  young  men.    Among 
his  poems  the  witty  and  satirical  are  the  most  popular;  his 
satirical-political  fugitive  pieces"  (by  which  the  good  little 
woman  with  the  large  nose  meant  the  "Bigelow  Papers,"  1 
suppose, )  "have  been  very  successful.    As  one  of  his 
merits  I  reckon  his  being  so  fascinated  by  his  little  wife, 
because  I  am  so  myself.     There  is  a  trace  of  beauty  and 
taste  in  everything  she  touches,  whether  of  mind  or  body; 
and,  above  all,  she  beautifies  life.    I  passed  Christmas- 
eve  quite  alone  with  Maria  Lowell.    1  sewed,  and  she  read 
aloud  to  me  her  husband'  s  new  work,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished the  day  before .    I  should  think  Lowell  would  be  Al- 
cott'  s  ideal  of  a  son  of  light,  --every  blonde  and  blue -eyed 
person,  according  to  him,  belongs  to  the  realm  of  light 
and  goodness ." 

In  January  following  the  visit  to  the  Lowells,  Miss 
Bremer  went  with  Charles  Sumner  to  hear  Wendell  Phillips 
speak  against  slavery,  and  Sumner  also  read  to  her  poems 
of  Longfellow  and  "The  Great  Stone  Face"  of  Hawthorne, 
which,  as  early  as  1849,  contained  that  wonderful  picture 
of  the  aged  Webster  which  shows  how  well  Hawthorne  then 
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saw  through  the  mask  of  the  great  lawyer'  s  soul.    "The 
brow,  with  its  massive  depth  and  loftiness,  and  aU  the 
other  features  were  boldly  and  strongly  hewn,  as  if  in 
emulation  of  a  more  than  heroic,  of  a  Titanic  model.  But 
something  had  been  originally  left  out,  or  had  departed; 
and  therefore  the  marvelously  gifted  statesman  had  always 
a  weary  gloom  in  the  dark  caverns  of  his  eyes,  as  of  a 
child  that  has  outgrown  its  playthings,  or  a  man  of  mighty 
faculties  and  little  aims,  whose  life,  with  all  its  high  per- 
formance, was  vague  and  empty  because  no  high  purpose 
had  endowed  it  with  reality."    Miss  Bremer  made  sad 
work  of  Hawthorne'  s  beautiful  tale  in  turning  it  into 
Swedish  for  Mary  Howitt  to  turn  back  again,  --but  she  saw 
and  praised  the  beauty  of  it,  calling  it  "a  poem  in  prose, " 
and  Hawthorne  "essentially  a  poet  and  idealist  by  nature." 
One  day  soon  after,  in  February,  1850,  "Mr.  Longfellow 
came  and  took  me  to  dine  at  his  father-in-law's,  Mr. 
Appleton'  s  .    With  the  Appletons  and  Longfellows  I  had  a 
charming  little  dinner,"  after  which  Mr.  Longfellow  had  a 
cast  made  of  Miss  Bremer'  s  hand,  which  was  thought  to 
be  pretty,  and  not  long  after  the  Lowells  called  to  bring 
a  basket  of  mosses  and  lichens  which  they  had  gathered 
for  her .    So  she  prattles  away  about  the  people  she  saw , 
in  that  dim  early  period,  10  years  or  more  before  the 
civil  war. 

(102)   Apr.  17,   1882.    ALCOTT  AS  A  POET--THE 
SONNETS  AND  CANZONETS --THE  ANALOGY  OF  DANTE, 

Cotton  Mather,  who  wrote  verse  himself  which  he 
thought  much  of,  had  a  still  higher  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporary. Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth  of  Maiden,  whose 
"Day  of  Doom,  "  Mather  said,  might  perhaps  "find  our 
children  till  the  day  itself  arrives  ."   But  Wigglesworth 
could  not  wiggle  himself  forward  into  fame  with  posterity, 
and  his  poems  are  unknown  except  to  antiquaries,  --in 
that  respect  resembling  most  of  the  verses  written  in  New 
England  until  Bryant  composed  "Thanatopsis,"  less  than 
70  years  ago .    Since  that  time  we  have  had  many  New 
England  poets,  known  and  unknown,  --Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Willis,  Channing,  Mrs. 
Hooper,  Lowell,  Stedman  and  the  younger  array  of  both 
sexes,  who  cannot  here  be  mentioned  by  name  without  too 
much  paper,  too  little  discrimination  or  some  stirring-up 
of  envy.    Among  these  younger  and  older  poets  a  com- 
panion now  stands  forth,  who  for  all  these  years,  though 
older  than  any,  has  been  unsusp)ected  as  a  poet,  and  not 
much  held  in  regard  as  a  writer,  though  of  high  repute 
for  thought  and  for  eloquence  in  speech,  --Mr.  Alcott. 
The  surprise  is  great  at  finding  him  a  poet,  --and  one  who 
appears  with  a  special  gift  not  always  vouchsafed  to  poets -- 
that  of  drawing  portraits  of  men  and  women.    Dante  in  the 
Vita  Nuova  represents  himself  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  as  being  one 
day  "seated  in  a  place  where,  having  her  in  mind,  I  was 
drawing  an  angel  upon  some  tablets;  and  while  drawing  it, 
I  turned  my  eyes,  and  saw  at  my  side  men  to  whom  it  was 
meet  to  do  honor."   This  real  incident  of  the  sad  poet'  s 
life  may  be  taken  as  the  symbolical  account  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  "Sonnets  and  Canzonets,"  and  how  they  originated. 
He  had  begun  to  "draw  an  angel  upon  some  tablets,  "-- 
which  is  the  first  part  of  his  work,  and  very  well  drawn,  -- 
then  came  the  thought  of  the  friends  he  had  known,  and  who 
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had  made  a  part  of  his  life,  --and,  as  Dante  says  in  the 
same  passage,  "They  had  been  there  already  some  time 
before  I  became  aware  of  it."    "When  1  saw  them, "  he 
adds,  "I  rose,  and,  saluting  them,  said,  'Another  was  just 
now  with  me,  and  on  that  account  I  was  in  thought.'    And 
when  they  had  gone  away,  I  returned  unto  my  work,  namely, 
that  of  drawing  figures  of  angels;  and  while  doing  this,  a 
thought  came  to  me  of  saying  words  in  rhyme,  as  if  for  an 
anniversary  poem,  and  of  addressing  those  persons  who 
had  come  to  me."    How  literally  this  applies  to  Mr.  Al- 
cott'  s  new  volume  will  be  seen  by  all  who  read  it  under- 
standingly . . . . 

Mr.  Alcott's  sonnets  are  some  of  them  "pretty  and 
melancholy,"  but  mostly  cheerful;  and  it  is  well  to  know 
how  many  of  them  were  written  since  he  passed  the  age  of 
82,  the  date  at  which  Goethe  completed  Faust.    Of  the  46 
sonnets,  properly  so  called,  not  less  than  30  were  begun 
in  Mr.  Alcott'  s  83d  year,  and  none  of  them  earlier  than 
last  September,  when  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  82d  year. 
Those  first  written  relate  to  the  youth  of  the  author,  when 
in  the  early  days  of  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  May,  (after- 
ward Mrs  .  Alcntt)  he  visited  her  at  her  brother'  s  in 
Brooklyn,  Ct.,  and  corresponded  with  her.    This  series 
runs  on  through  the  wooing  and  wedding,  (the  latter  at 
King'  s  chapel  in  Boston, )  and  then  takes  up  the  family 
history,  ending  with  the  death  of  May,  the  youngest 
daughter  and  namesake  of  her  mother,  in  1879,  and  the  re- 
ception of  her  daughter  in  the  grandfather'  s  home .    And 
then  the  first  part  closes  with  a  sonnet  on  Concord,  the 
latest  written  of  all  the  book  being  finished  in  February, 
1882;  and  all  the  46  sonnets  were  composed  in  the  six 
months  between  August  and  February  last,  --a  singular 
fact  which  seems  worth  recording. 

(103)   June  5,   1882.    THE  CHIEF  FAULT  OF  NEW 
LITERARY  JOURNALS--THE  CRITIC --VULGAR  AND 
HYPOCRITICAL  CENSORSHIP  OF  WHITMAN. 

That  lively  New  York  fortnightly,  "The  Critic,"  has 
made  itself  a  good  reputation  during  its  short  life,  --but 
perhaps  rather  for  sharpness  and  force  than  for  depth  of 
thought.    It  is  the  temptation  of  a  journal,  and  especially 
of  a  new  one,  to  be  too  smart,  --it  seems  so  much  more 
impressive  to  have  a  dashing  manner  than  quietly  to  say 
the  thing  that  will  change  opinions  .    The  writers  on  the 
Critic  are  not  specially  young- -with  Walt  Whitman  at  their 
head  and  Mrs .  Howe  near  by  they  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  past  middle  age,  --but  they  do  not  renounce  the 
youthful  manner  of  writing,  --which,  indeed,  is  kept  up 
nowadays  more  zealously  than  formerly,  long  after  we 
have  passed,  not  only  our  first  youth,  but  the  early  period 
of  age .    Thus  in  the  new  volume  made  up  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Critic,  which  Osgood  has  lately  published, 
there  is  a  peculiar  mingling  of  the  spirit  of  youth  and  the 
long  experience  and  calm  reflection  of  age  .    The  chief 
writers  of  these  short  essays  are  Whitman,  John  Bur- 
roughs, E.  C.  Stedman  and  Mrs  .  Howe,  though  of  the  17 
essays  there  are  at  least  12,  and  perhaps  13  writers, 
among  whom  are  the  English  reviewer  and  poet,  E.  W  . 
Gosse,  the  late  Dr.  Bellows,  Edward  Eggleston  and  R.  H, 
Stoddard.    The  selection  is  well  made,  and  the  book  is 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Critic's  criticism,  though 
perhaps  not  much  above  it.    This  journal  must  beware  how 
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it  leaves  its  ground  of  serious  thought  and  clear,  if  not 
always  just,  perception,  and  takes  to  the  scoffing  and 
flat  insolence  of  criticism  which  is  so  tempting  and  so 
worthless.    Its  late  assault  on  our  attorney-general  is 
flat  and  its  notice  of  Mr.  Alcott's  sonnets  is  insolent  to 
the  last  degree,  but  neither  of  them  have  much  weight  or 
sting:-- 

"Never,  son  of  eastern  morning. 
Follow  falsehood,  follow  scorning." 

The  two  essays  of  Whitman  published  in  this  volume  (on 
Carlyle  and  Longfellow)  are  the  best  answer  to  such  vul- 
gar and  hypocritical  censorship  as  has  compelled  a  pub- 
lisher, who  seldom  begins  as  he  can  hold  out,  to  give  up 
the  sale  of  Whitman'  s  volume .    It  is  not  for  men  of  genius 
who  write  thus  that  the  warnings  and  prosecutions  of  New 
York  detectives  and  Cape  Cod  lawyers  were  intended  in 
the  order  of  nature,  or  in  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts. 
There  is  a  difference  between  Shakespeare  and  Burns ,  and 
the  Police  Gazette,  that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  our  lawyers,  but  which  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
world  at  large,  still  less  by  posterity.    It  is  something  to 
be  remembered,  even  for  a  piece  of  nonsense,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  only  record  of  our  censors,  a 
hundred  years  hence,  will  be  the  mention  of  their  names 
in  connection  with  Whitman'  s,  --for  he  is  as  sure  to  be 
remembered  as  most  of  our  American  poets  are  to  be  for- 
gotten.   Perhaps  it  was  for  this  they  moved  in  the  matter, 
instead  of  threatening  with  prosecution  the  publishers 
that  sell  Chaucer'  s  Canterbury  Tales,  and  Donne'  s  Satires, 
and  Herrick' s  poems,  and  Prior's  verses,  and  Pope's 
and  Burns'  s,  --to  say  nothing  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  and 
Swift.    Each  one  of  these  authors,  whose  books  stand  un- 
questioned in  every  shop  and  library,  is  a  greater  sinner 
than  Whitman, --yet  what  Massachusetts  lawyer,  though 
fired  with  all  the  zeal  against  immoral  songs  and  obscene 
stories  which  inflame  the  whole  bench  and  bar  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  Judge  Rockwell  to  Tolman  Willey--would 
think  of  laying  an  injunction  on  the  book-sellers  for  keeping 
these  authors?    Not  that  I  uphold  Whitman  in  publishing  his 
Priapean  verses,  or  accept  his  view  of  them;  they  were 
written  in  that  youthful  period  of  lusty  health,  I  suppose, 
when  so  many  poets  have  let  their  genius  be  swerved  aside 
by  their  unclean  imaginations --by  what  Emerson  calls 
"that  slight  but  dread  overweight,  with  which  in  each  in- 
stance, nature  secures  her  aim."    They  may  be  excused 
on  this  ground,  though  they  cannot  be  defended  on  any.   But 
how  slight  are  these  blemishes  compared  with  the  noble, 
enduring  merits  of  Whitman's  book,  which  every  sharp 
nisi  prius  lawyer  ought  to  be  required  to  read  once  a  year 
under  penalty  of  no  longer  getting  the  public  permission  to 
squeeze  fees  out  of  clients  .    That  book,  with  all  its  enor- 
mous defects,  --sinning  against  taste,  against  melody, 
against  proportion  and  fitness,  against  logic  and  the  cate- 
chism, --is  still  a  part  of  the  world'  s  literature;  and  it 
may  be  that  it  will  stand  2000  years  hence,  as  the  poem 
of  Lucretius  does  now  among  the  written  works  of  the 
Romans,  --the  one  enduring  monument  of  native  imagina- 
tion among  a  people  great  in  deeds  and  government,  but 
poor  in  literature  and  immoderately  given  to  cant. 
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(104)   Aug.  5,  1882.    PETER  BULKLEY  IN  OLD  AGE- - 
THE  POETIC  SIDE  OF  JONATHAN  EDWARDS--THE 
PAPERS  OF  EZRA  RIPLEY  OF  CONCORD- -THE  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF  EMERSON  AND  THOREAU. 

PETER  BULKLEY"  S  PRAYER. 

Sluggish  with  weight  of  days  old  age  is  here, 

For  nothing  good; --what  else  than  idle  bulk 

Is  Bulkley  now? --yet  grant  this  time-worn  hulk, 

Eternal  God!  may  to  thy  glory  veer. 

And  fetch  the  happy  haven,  with  death  so  near; 

May  her  gray  pilot  ne'er  inactive  sulk 

But  trim  his  shortening  courses  with  brave  cheer. 

And  sooner  die  than  lag  one  useless  year. 

Then  shall  my  voice  amid  thy  courts  ascend, 

Preaching  salvation  from  thy  holy  word, 

Or,  chanting,  in  thy  heavenly  choir  be  heard. 

Living  or  dying,  Jesus!  who  didst  lend 

Life  by  thy  death,  and  me  from  death  defend. 

Accept  me  ransomed,  by  thy  grace  preferred. 

Jonathan  Edwards  died  a  century  later  than  Bulkley,  and 
did  not,  like  him,  live  to  mourn  over  old  age,  though  he 
lamented  almost  every  thing  else  that  he  found  in  the  world 
except  the  goodness  of  God,  which  he  exalted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  poor  human  nature,  but  in  strains  of  poetic  sweet- 
ness, though  always  in  prose.    He  was  for  a  few  years 
contemporary  with  Addison,  and  at  his  best  wrote  better 
than  Addison,  or  Johnson,  who  was  nearer  the  age  of  Ed- 
wards, --and  almost  as  well  as  Franklin,  --though  in  a  style 
infinitely  removed  from  either.    Edwards  was  three  years 
older  than  Franklin,  and  eight  years  older  than  Hume, 
whom  in  genius  he  resembled,  but  not  in  piety  or  character. 
In  1722,  before  he  fell  in  love  with  Sarah  Pierpont  at  New 
Haven,  Edwards,  then  19  years  old,  thus  describes  his  ex- 
perience as  a  true  Christian  soul  in  its  relations  with 
God,  --than  which  what  can  be  more  transcendental?    "The 
soul  of  a  true  Christian  appears  like  such  a  little  white 
flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  low  and  humble 
on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant 
beams  of  the  sun's  glory;  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm 
rapture;  diffusing  around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing 
peacefully  and  lovingly  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round 
about;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in 
the  light  of  the  sun."    After  such  thoughts  as  this,  says 
Edwards,  "my  heart  panted  to  lie  low  before  God  as  in  the 
dust."    It  is  singular  how  little  is  known  about  the  writings 
of  Edwards  by  those  who  speak  about  him  nowadays,  --as  if 
the  hideous  theology  in  which  he  encased  himself  were  the 
whole  of  that  sensitive  and  poetical,  that  narrow  and  pro- 
found spirit . 

The  papers  of  old  Dr.  Ripley  of  Concord,  if  safely  kept 
and  well  edited,  will  one  day  throw  much  light  on  the 
period  from  1780  to  1840  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  for 
he  had  not  many  correspondents  outside  of  those  states . 
The  biographers  of  Emerson  should  first  examine  them, 
for  they  have  much  to  say  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 
Somebody  in  London,  1  see,  has  laid  hands  on  a  portion  of 
the  correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  and  is 
printing  it  in  the  Athenaeum.    The  letters  are  interesting, 
but  they  ought  first  to  have  appeared  in  their  natural  con- 
nection, in  the  book  which  I  believe  Mr.  Norton  is  editing 
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of  the  whole  correspondence  between  Concord  and  Chelsea 
from  1834  to  1876.    There  are  hundreds --perhaps  thou- 
sands--of  Emerson'  s  letters  in  existence,  which  will 
steal  into  print  in  one  way  or  another,  until  the  curiosity 
to  read  all  he  ever  wrote  is  fully  satiated.    It  will  doubt- 
less be  seen  that  his  letters  were  not  so  carefully  written 
as  his  essays,  though  in  many  respects  resembling  them. 
The  private  letters  of  Thoreau  were  more  like  his  pub- 
lished writings,  because  he  drew  more  directly  on  his 
journals  for  their  material.    Some  of  these  were  read  at 
the  school  of  philosophy  this  evening,  among  them  an 
early  one  copied  in  Emerson'  s  handwriting,  in  which 
Thoreau,  then  20  years  old,  expostulates  with  his  sister 
Helen  for  having  made  apology  (apparently)  for  sayings 
and  doings  of  his  which  appeared  strange  to  some  friends; 
and  also  defends  himself  for  not  having  written  her  more 
frequently.    It  gives  a  deep  glimpse  into  the  working  of 
his  youthful  soul  before  he  ever  made  his  proclamation  to 
the  world.    It  is  dated  at  Concord,  October  27,   1837, 
when  Thoreau  had  just  graduated  and  was  a  schoolmaster 
there.    Here  is  the  whole  letter:-- 

Dear  Helen: -- 

Please  you,  let  the  defendant  say  a  few  words  in  de- 
fense of  his  long  silence .    You  know  we  have  hardly  done 
our  own  deeds,  thought  our  own  thoughts,  or  lived  our 
own  lives  hitherto.    For  a  man  to  act  simply,  he  must  be 
perfectly  free;  otherwise,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  all 
sense  of  responsibility  or  of  self-respect.    Now  when 
such  a  state  of  things  exists  that  the  sacred  opinions  one 
advances  in  argument  are  apologized  for  by  his  friends, 
before  his  face,  lest  his  hearers  receive  a  sorry  impres- 
sion of  the  man,  --when  such  gross  injustice  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  where  shall  he  look,  and  not  look  in  vain, 
for  men,  deeds,  thoughts?    As  well  apologize  for  the  grape 
that  it  is  sour,  --or  the  thunder  that  it  is  noisy,  or  the 
lightning  that  it  tarries  not.    Farther,  letter -writing  too 
often  degenerates  into  a  communing  of  facts,  and  not  of 
truths;  of  other  men'  s  deeds,  and  not  of  our  thoughts  . 
What  are  the  convulsions  of  a  planet  compared  with  the 
emotions  of  the  soul?  or  the  rising  of  a  thousand  suns  if 
that  is  not  enlightened  by  a  ray? 

Your  affectionate  brother,  HENRY. 

Among  the  verses  read  to  illustrate  Thoreau' s  poetic 
observation  and  prosaic  expression  were  the  following 
from  a  fragment  styled  "The  Fall  of  the  Leaf."    It  has 
been  proposed  by  some  admirers  to  have  all  these  verses 
collected  and  printed,  but  that  will  not  be  done  at  present, 
if  ever:-- 

"Far  in  the  woods,  these  golden  days, 
Some  leaf  obeys  its  maker's  call; 
And  through  their  hollow  aisles  it  plays 

With  delicate  touch  the  prelude  of  the  fall. 

"Gently  withdrawing  from  its  stem 

It  lightly  lays  itself  along 
Where  the  same  hand  hath  pillowed  them. 

Resigned  to  sleep  upon  the  old  year'  s  throng. 

"The  loneliest  birch  is  brown  and  sear, 

The  farthest  pool  is  strewn  with  leaves 

Which  float  upon  their  watery  bier. 

Where  is  no  eye  that  sees,  no  heart  that  grieves." 
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(105)  Sept.  12,  1882.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN 
PROSE --INCLUDES  WHITTIER,  EMERSON  AND  THOREAU 
--CHARACTERISTICS. 

Houghton  has  issued  in  a  new  and  handsome  edition  the 
volume  of  selections  from  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Longfellow ,  etc  . ,  which  he  published  some  years  ago 
under  the  title,  "American  Prose."    This  is  a  good  name, 
for  not  only  are  the  authors  Americans,  but  their  subjects 
also--for  the  most  part--are  distinctly  American,  Long- 
fellow' s  being  the  only  exception.    It  will  surprise  some 
readers  to  find  that  Whittier  has  written  good  prose,  --but 
so  it  is;  and  the  selection  here  made,  his  "Yankee  Gypsies',' 
published  first  when  Whittier  was  an  editor  in  Lowell, 
along  with  "Warrington"  and  Harriet  Farley  of  the  "Lowell 
Offering,"  is  one  of  his  raciest  prose  pieces.    The  pas- 
sages of  Thoreau  are  from  his  "Walden"  and  "Cape  Cod"-- 
passing  over  his  most  poetical  book,  the  "Week,  "--and  the 
portrait  which  is  given  is  the  bearded  one  taken  in  1861, 
that  adorns  a  recent  life  of  Thoreau.    The  "Century"  por- 
trait, by  the  way,  which  professes  to  have  been  taken  in 
1861,  was  in  fact  taken  about  1855-6.      The  Emerson  por- 
trait here  given  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  same  that  has 
lately  come  out  in  the  Atlantic  in  illustration  of  Prof. 
Harris's  article  on  Emerson's  prose.    The  passages  cited 
from  Emerson  are  the  essays  on  "Behavior"  and  on 
"Books,  "--wherein  the  thread  of  connection  of  which  Prof. 
Harris  speaks  is  perceptible  enough.    In  the  first  is  that 
fine  sketch  of  John  Quincy  Adams  which  may  be  read  in 
connection  with  his  Diary,  or  with  any  life  of  his  rival, 
Jackson.    "We  had  in  Massachusetts,"  says  Emerson,  "an 
old  statesman  who  had  sat  all  his  life  in  courts  and  chairs 
of  state,  without  overcoming  an  extreme  irritability  of 
face,  voice  and  bearing;  when  he  spoke,  his  voice  would 
not  serve  him;  it  cracked,  it  broke,  it  wheezed,  it  piped; 
little  cared  he;  he  knew  that  it  had  got  to  pipe,  or  wheeze, 
or  screech  his  argument  and  his  indignation.    When  he  sat 
down  after  speaking  he  seemed  in  a  sort  of  fit,  and  held  on 
to  his  chair  with  both  hands;  but  under  this  irritability  was 
a  puissant  will,  firm  and  advancing,  and  a  memory  in 
which  lay,  in  order  and  method,  like  geologic  strata,  every 
fact  of  his  history,  and  under  the  control  of  his  will."  This 
is  one  of  Emerson's  characteristic  passages,  --and  let 
those  who  fancy  that  Thoreau  imitated  him  compare  with  it 
this  from  the  famous  chapter  on  "Sounds"  in  "Walden:"    "1 
rejoice  that  there  are  owls .    Let  them  do  the  idiotic  and 
maniacal  hooting  for  men .    It  is  a  sound  admirably  suited 
to  swamps  and  twilight  woods  which  no  day  illustrates,  -- 
suggesting  a  vast  and  undeveloped  nature  which  men  have 
not  recognized.    They  represent  the  stark  twilight  and  un- 
satisfied thoughts  which  all  have .    All  day  the  sun  has  shone 
on  the  surface  of  some  savage  swamp,  where  the  single 
spruce  stands  hung  with  lichens,  and  small  hawks  circulate 
above,  and  the  chickadee  lisps  amid  the  evergreens,  and 
the  partridge  and  rabbit  skulk  beneath;  but  now  a  more  dis- 
mal and  fitting  day  dawns,  and  a  different  race  of  creatures 
awakes  to  express  the  meaning  of  Nature  there."    This  in 
fact  is  more  like  Hawthorne  than  like  Emerson,  though 
wholly  unlike  either . 
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(106)  Oct.  31,   1882.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EMERSON- 
CARLYLE  CORRESPONDENCE- -CONWAY'S  GOOD  OF- 
FICES--ALCOTT' S  ESSAY  ON  EMERSON- -A LCOTT'S 
ILLNESS. 

A  book  of  international  value  will  be  the  correspondence 
of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  which  is  now  printing  in  Boston 
and  will  be  published  a  month  or  two  hence  by  Osgood. 
Some  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  earlier 
letters  of  Emerson,  from  1834  to  1841  or  thereabout, 
which  were  stolen  by  some  p)ersons  in  London  claiming  to 
have  received  them  by  gift  from  Carlyle,  or  from  persons 
to  whom  Carlyle  had  given  them.    It  was  these  persons 
who  published  a  few  of  the  letters  in  the  Atheneum  some 
months  ago.    But  authentic  copies  of  all  the  letters  have 
now  been  obtained  from  the  thieves,  through  the  activity 
of  Mr.  Conway  and  other  friends  of  Emerson;  and  the 
whole  series,  extending  over  more  than  40  years,  wiU  be 
included  in  the  work  which  Osgood  is  to  publish.    It  will 
be  edited  by  Prof.  Norton  of  Cambridge,  who  will  add 
something  of  his  own  concerning  the  two  friends,  both  of 
whom  he  knew  intimately  for  some  years .    This  will  be 
the  first  installment  of  the  Emerson  manuscripts  that  will 
be  given  to  the  public,  but  others  will  follow  at  no  long 
interval;  and,  from  the  whole  mass  of  manuscripts,  several 
volumes  may  be  expected  in  due  time.    Mr.  Conway's 
"Concordia"  will  relate  principally  to  Mr.  Emerson,  but 
will  have  also  much  concerning  Thoreau  and  Alcott. 

The  announcement  made  since  Mr.  Alcott' s  illness  be- 
gan that  he  had  been  engaged  on  a  life  of  Emerson,  is 
wholly  incorrect,  its  only  foundation  being  the  fact  that 
he  has  lately  revised  for  publication  his  essay  on  Emer- 
son, written  in  1865  and  then  privately  printed  by  Mrs. 
G.  L.  Stearns  of  Medford.    Portions  of  this  essay  also 
appeared  in  "Concord  Days,"  but  within  the  past  two 
months  Mr.  Alcott  has  revised  it,  and  added  to  it  his 
Monody  on  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Sanborn's  Ode,  and  author- 
ized     the  publication  of  the  whole  in  a  volume  of  80  pages, 
with  four  or  five  photographic  illustrations  by  A .  Williams 
&  Co.    He  had  just  corrected  the  last  proofs  of  this  little 
book  when  he  was  taken  ill  last  week,  and  it  will  perhaps 
appear  this  week.    He  had  been  asked  to  write  for  the 
North  American  Review,  and  some  of  his  friends  suggested 
that  he  should  contribute  some  reminiscences  of  Emerson 
and  Carlyle  for  that  magazine,  --but  this  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  do  just  then.    He  may  do  so  hereafter  if  he  re- 
covers sufficiently  from  his  present  attack,  which  now 
does  not  seem  unlikely.    He  has  recovered  his  speech  and 
reads  a  little,  but  it  will  be  long  before  he  is  restored,  if 
ever. 

(107)  Nov.  6,   1882.    LONGFELLOW  AND  THE  CRITICS- - 
ALCOTT' S  VOLUME  OF  PROSE  AND  VERSE  HONORING 
EMERSON- -INABILITY  OF  HOWELLS  TO  EXPRESS  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  IDEA . 

When  therefore  the  English  critics  of  to-day  affect  to 
doubt  whether  Longfellow  was  poet  enough  to  have  a 
memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  we  must  smile  at  their 
standard  of  judgment  and  wait  the  verdict  of  posterity. 
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But  judged  by  all  the  tests  we  can  now  find,  he  will  not  suf- 
fer by  comparison  with  those  who  have  been  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  --not  standing  on  their  ground,  of  course,  but  on 
his  own,  which  was  different  from  that  of  any  English  poet 
and  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  some  German  authors  . 
He  cannot  be  compared  with  Goethe  for  genius,  but  in  his 
way  he  undertook  some  of  the  poetic  tasks  of  Goethe,  and 
accomplished  them  as  well  in  his  own  manner .    His 
"Evangeline"  may  have  been  suggested  by  Goethe's  "Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,  "  and  perhaps  never  would  have  been 
written  but  for  that  German  hexameter  poem,  --but  it  ex- 
cels Goethe's  work  in  a  certain  romantic  grace  and  senti- 
mental pathos,  which  will  always  (as  we  suppose)  make 
"Evangeline"  a  favorite  with  the  mass  of  readers.    It  is  not 
a  perfect  sample  of  the  hexameter  in  English,  --the  verse 
errs  oftentimes  against  the  rules  of  that  measure;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  the  form  of  verse  from  agreeing  har- 
moniously with  the  form  of  the  story  and  the  sentiment 
under  which  it  was  written.    It  is  a  metrical  romance --a 
tale  not  so  much  dramatically  as  picturesquely  told,  --and 
it  carries  the  reader  insensibly  to  that  region  of  graceful 
and  pathetic  unrealty  in  which  Longfellow  exhibits  his 
heroine  and  her  companions .    With  all  this  it  has  many 
beauties  of  poetic  geography  and  has  already  thrown  a 
charm  about  the  localities  described  in  it,  --as  well  as 
borrowed  a  charm  from  the  wild  beauty  of  these  regions . 
The  America  of  "Evangeline"  is  not  the  every -day  continent 
that  we  see,  but  it  lies  enveloped  and  adorned  in  the  shim- 
mering beauty  of  an  October  day --such  as  we  have  seen 
this  year  in  particular --with  all  the  magical  colors,  soft 
airs  and  tempered  sunlight  of  the  Indian  summer.    This 
romantic,  picturesque  effect  is  both  a  help  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  artist  who  undertakes  to  illustrate  it  as  Darley  has 
done,  --for  the  picture  from  his  pencil  must  be  fair  indeed 
to  match  the  ideal  called  up  in  the  reader'  s  mind  by  the 
poet'  s  verse. 

Mr.  Alcott'  s  little  volume  of  prose  and  verse  comes 
out  this  week,  with  a  few  photographic  illustrations,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  from  old  designs  of  May  Alcott,  made  in 
those  days  of  maidenly  freedom  when  she  roamed  among 
the  woods  and  hills,  and  along  the  streams  of  Concord, 
sketching  the  scenery  that  took  her  fancy.    This  scenery 
has  been  well  depicted,  by  suggestion  and  illustion,  in  her 
father'  s  "Ion, "  which  he  wrote  a  few  weeks  after  Mr . 
Emerson'  s  death,  as  his  garland  of  flowers  to  be  laid  on 
his  friend'  s  grave  .    The  prose  essay  which  opens  the 
volume  was  written  18  years  ago,  and  published  in  part  in 
Mr.  Alcott'  s  "Concord  Days"  10  years  ago;  but  it  now 
comes  forth  with  the  author's  last  revision,  as  he  made  it 
upon  his  return  from  Connecticut  in  October .    Nothing  has 
been  added,  but  a  few  passages  have  been  made  more 
clear,  and  one  sentence,  full  of  suggestion,  but  rather  en- 
cumbering the  movement  of  the  thought,  has  been  taken  out. 
As  it  stands,  the  book  is  a  sketch  of  Emerson,  from 
several  points  of  view,  by  one  who  had  known  him  longer 
and  seen  him  more  intimately  than  most  of  those  who  will 
write  about  him;  while  the  Monody,  which  is  also  a  portrait- 
ure of  Emerson,  gives  more  profoundly  than  most  writers 
have  done  the  outlines  of  Emerson's  spiritual  philosophy. 
The  whole  is  in  small  compass,  easily  to  be  read  and  re- 
membered, and  therefore  better  than  some  more  elaborate 
treatises  that  attempt  to  do  Emerson  justice  on  every  side 
of  his  remarkable  position  and  career .    The  first  edition 
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of  this  book,  published  by  Williams,  is  small,  but  a  new 
one  is  in  contemplation  in  consequence  of  orders  from 
England  and  elsewhere  .    A  new  edition  of  the  "Sonnets 
and  Canzonets,"  with  a  key  to  the  personal  significance 
of  the  separate  poems,  may  be  issued  by  and  by.    The 
prose  volumes  of  Mr.  Alcott  sell  steadily,  though  not 
very  fast;  but  some  of  them,  "Tablets"  especially,  will 
be  in  demand  hereafter,  as  containing  in  brief  his  peculiar 
philosophy. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  been  visiting  Boston,  Cambridge 
and  Concord  the  past  week,  in  the  same  quiet  and  incognito 
fashion  that  he  has  glided  up  and  down  through  the  United 
States  .    In  Cambridge  he  was  the  guest  of  his  disciple, 
John  Fiske,  in  Concord  he  called  on  the  Emersons  and 
saw  something  of  the  town.    Whether  he  went  to  Lexington 
1  have  not  heard,  --but  he  may  sit  in  Boston  or  in  London 
and  read  the  account  of  it  by  Mr .  Howells  in  the  new  Long- 
mans'  Magazine,  and  save  himself  the  trouble  of  going 
there,  so  close  in  externals  is  Mr.  Howells' s  picture  of 
the  town.    But  perhaps  this  article  shows  more  clearly 
than  anything  he  has  written  at  more  length  the  inability  of 
Howells  to  conceive  and  express  the  New  England  idea. 
Lexington  is  one  of  the  typical  and  historical  spots  in 
America,  and  rightly  seen,  is  typical  of  nearly  all  that 
distinguishes  America  from  England;  but  to  Mr.  Howells 
all  this  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  minute  study  he  makes  of  its 
local  peculiarities  and  its  greater  or  less  inconvenience 
as  compared  with  England,  or  some  other  abode  for  the 
sensitive  man  of  letters .    The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr. 
Howells  has  no  eye  for  history  and  general  causes  at  all,  -- 
his  attention  being  fastened  with  a  feminine  hunger  for 
detail,  upon  personal  peculiarities  and  the  small  circum- 
stances of  life,  --its  minor  morals,  and  its  ssthetic  bits. 
There  is  a  certain  apologetic  air  toward  his  English 
readers,  too,  in  this  article,  which  takes  away  from  the 
dignity  as  well  as  the  value  of  it.    If  this  little  democratic 
New  England,  in  which,  for  his  sins,  Mr.  Howells  has 
been  compelled  to  live  and  write  novels,  is  worth  describ- 
ing at  all,  it  is  worth  writing  about  as  if  it  had  some  claim 
to  be  known;  and  indeed  it  is  of  some  importance  to  English- 
men that  they  should  understand  it.    But  they  never  will 
find  out  about  it  from  his  description,  --for  he  leaves  out 
the  main  things,    Emerson,  in  his  bi-centennial  address 
at  Concord  in  1835,  had  a  better  notion,  when  he  proposed 
that  the  records  of  a  Massachusetts  town- -of  Concord  or 
Lexington  "should  be  printed  and  presented  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe;  to  the  English  nation  as  a  thank-offering 
and  as  a  certificate  of  the  progress  of  the  Saxon  race;  to 
the  continental  nations  as  a  lesson  of  humanity  and  love. 
Tell  them  the  Union  has  24  states  (now  38)  and  Massachu- 
setts is  one;  tell  them  that  Massachusetts  has  300  towns 
and  Concord  is  one;  that  in  Concord  are  500  ratable  polls 
and  every  one  has  an  equal  vote .  "    This  is  the  significance 
of  a  New  England  town  to  Englishmen,  and  Mr.  Howells, 
though  dimly  conscious  of  it,  contents  himself  with  writing 
admirably  about  less  significant  matters .    But  perhaps  a 
year  or  two  in  Europe  may  change  his  mind  in  this  respect. 


(108)    Nov.   10,    1882, 
SON. 


A  POLITICAL  FABLE  BY  EMER- 


The  election  of  Butler  recalls  the  know  -nothing  triumph 
of  1854.    The  burning  question  of  the  hour  was  slavery  ex- 
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tension  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska .    The  people  were  eager 
to  get  at  that  question;  the  selfishness  of  the  party  mana- 
gers of  the  whigs  and  free-soilers  prevented  the  fusion  of 
those  parties;  and  the  people,  taking  know -nothingism  as  a 
club  to  smash  the  old  organizations ,  buried  them  under  an 
avalanche  of  30, 000  majority .    The  meaning  of  it  was 
simply  a  death-blow  to  the  old  parties,  and  cleaning  the 
ground  for  new  divisions.    So  The  Republican  then  inter- 
preted it;  so  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  interpreted  it,  and 
made  a  comment  on  the  situation  which  is  not  inappropriate 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs :-- 

"That  we  should  have  a  revolution  in  Massachusetts  no 
man  will  wonder  at  who  sees  how  far  our  politics  had  de- 
parted from  the  force  of  simple  right.    The  reigning 
parties  had  forfeited  the  awe  and  reverence  which  would 
always  attach  to  a  wise  and  honest  government,  and  as 
they  inspired  no  respect,  found  none,  but  were  turned  out 
by  an  immense  frolic.    Yes,  but  to  persist  in  a  joke  like 
this?    I  don't  very  well  like  joking  with  edged  tools,  and 
there  is  no  tool   so  sharp  as  legislation.    An  Indian  rajah 
had  a  poor  porter  at  his  gate  who  resembled  him  in  per- 
son.   He  one  day  put  his  royal  robes  and  crown  on  him, 
seated  him  on  the  throne,  and  then  put  on  his  own  head  the 
porter'  s  cap  and  stood  in  the  gate  and  laughed  to  see  his 
ministers  deceived  and  bowing  down  before  the  porter. 
But  the  porter  said:    '  Who  is  that  fellow  laughing  at  me  in 
the  gate?    Off  with  his  head!'     They  decapitated  the  rajah, 
and  the  porter  reigned  in  his  stead." 

(109)    Nov.  11,  1882.    MERITS  OF  CONWAY'S  EMER- 
SON AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD- -ANECDOTES  OF  EMER- 
S0N--TRANSCENDENTAL1SM  RIGHTLY  CONSIDERED. 

The  first  drops  of  a  great  biographical  shower  are  be- 
ginning to  fall,  and  Moncure  Conway'  s  anthology  of  Emer- 
son belongs  to  that  coming  rain.    It  was  preceded  in 
England,  though  not  here,  by  Alexander  Ireland's  little 
book  from  which  Mr.  Conway  has  drawn,  and  to  which  he 
may  have  contributed,  --but  his  own  book  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  Mr  .  Ireland'  s,  even  with  the  additions  which 
the  latter  has  made  in  his  second  edition.    Mr.  Ireland  is 
an  older  acquaintance  of  Emerson,  having  met  him  in 
Edinburg  nearly  50  years  ago;  but  Mr .  Conway  saw  much 
more  of  Emerson,  and  has  noted  down  and  preserved 
more  carefully  his  table-talk,  his  letters  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  and  habits  .    He  has  woven  into  his  book 
much  which  has  but  a  slight  or  subjective  connection  with 
its  main  purpose,  --but  it  aims  to  deal  not  only  with  Emer- 
son but  with  his  environment- -his  town,  his  family,  his 
ancestors,  his  friends,  etc., --and  is  therefore,  like  a 
recent  life  of  Thoreau,  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  little 
too  discursive.    But  the  wise  biographer  does  not  heed 
this  accusation- -knowing  well  that  it  is  by  side-lights  and 
casual  glances  that  portraits  are  best  seen .    There  is , 
perhaps,  a  thought  too  much  of  oriental  fable  and  poetical 
allusion  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Conway'  s,  --the  fanciful  be- 
ing as  foreign  to  Emerson  as  the  ideal  was  native  and 
characteristic.    It  is  a  charming  book,  for  all  that,  and 
its  lack  of  method  and  sequence  stamps  it  as  a  genuine 
Concord  product,  --for  Conway  also  was  born  in  Arcadia 
and  has  lived  in  Concord.    He  tells  the  story  in  the  be- 
giiuiing,  --how  he  passed  from  Virginia  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock to  Concord  and  the  Musketaquid--and  prints  the 
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first  letter  Mr.  Emerson  wrote  him,  in  November,  1851, 
when  young  Conway  was  preaching  to  Methodists  in  Mary- 
land. 

In  this  letter  are  some  of  the  best  things  that  Emerson 
has  said  on  certain  points,  --as,  for  instance,  "The  earth 
is  full  of  frivolous  people  who  are  bending  their  whole 
force  and  the  force  of  nations  on  trifles,  and  these  are 
baptized  with  every  grand  and  holy  name,  --remaining,  of 
course,  totally  inadequate  to  occupy  any  mind;  and  so 
skeptics  are  made . "    "The  few  superior  persons  in  each 
community  are  so  by  their  steadiness  to  reality  and  their 
neglect  of  appearances .      Emerson  was  as  great  and  happy 
in  his  letters  and  his  table-talk  as  in  his  books --as  every 
new  publication  about  him  makes  evident.    In  another  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Conway  10  years  later --October,  1861--to 
congratulate  the  Cincinnati  minister  on  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Emerson  Conway,  he  wrote:    "Who  is  rich  or  happy  but 
the  parent  of  a  son .    Life  is  all  preface  until  we  have 
children,  --then  it  is  deep  and  solid."    "If  there  is  room 
for  choice  still,  1  hesitate  a  good  deal  at  allowing  a  rusty 
old  name,  eaten  with.  Heaven  knows  how  much,  time  and 
fate,  to  be  flung  hazardously  on  this  new  adventurer  in  his 
snow-white  robes."   Walking  with  Mr.  Conway  in  Wales 
in  1873,  Emerson  held  to  his  old  sentiment  about  prayer, 
and  said:    "If  1  saw  a  man  on  his  knees,  1  should  not  like 
to  tell  that  man  to  get  up."    "When  I  was  in  England, "  he 
said  earlier,  "young  men  desired  me  to  introduce  them  to 
Carlyle;  but  1  said,   'Why  will  you  have  this  vitriol  thrown 
over  you?'"   Of  Walt  Whitman  he  said,  "There  are  parts 
of  the  book  where  1  hold  my  nose  as  1  read.    One  must  not 
be  too  squeamish  when  a  chemist  brings  him  a  mass  of 
filth  and  says,  'See,  the  great  laws  are  at  work  here  also,'-- 
but  it  is  a  fine  art  if  he  can  deodorize  his  illustration." 
"Why  should  one  ask  me  an  opinion  about  miracles?    Look 
into  the  diamond  eyes  of  that  child,  and  see  her  hair  of 
sunshine.    What  is  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  miracle  beside 
it?" 

There  is  much  of  this  quotation,  and  many  good  anecdotes 
of  Emerson.    Thoreau  and  the  other  New  England  Transcen- 
dentaLists--some  of  them  of  doubtful  credibility,  but  others 
authentic  enough.    Mr.  Conway  seems  to  share  a  common 
error,  however,  in  fancying  that  an  immortal  doctrine  like 
that  high  idealism  nicknamed  Transcendental  has  a  mortal 
life  and  can  pass  away  like  the  fashion  of  a  coat  or  the  pre- 
vailing scientific  by-word.    It  may  indeed  have  more  fol- 
lowers in  one  age  than  another,  but  it  is  imperishable, 
and  was  so  before  Plato,  as  much  as  it  now  is  since  Emer- 
son.   "When  1  talked  with  Coleridge  and  others  about  im- 
mortality," he  quotes  Emerson  as  saying,  "it  soon  became 
plain  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  equal  to  Plato's 
'  Phsdo, '  "--and  the  later  speculators  will  find  themselves 
in  the  same  situation.    Or  is  it  in  satire  on  the  foes  of 
idealism  that  Mr.  Conway  says,  wittily  enough,  but  not 
quite  fairly:    "When  I  was  last  in  Concord  (in  1880)  it  was 
to  Germany  some  seemd  wandering  after  a  philosophy; 
and  the  butterfly  had  changed  to  a  grasshopper,  which, 
near  the  'Summer  School  of  Philosophy'  chirped  me  a 
tale  of  Tithonus,  --or  Transcendentalism  outliving  its 
time  and  shriveling  to  metaphysics."    The  volume  needs 
an  index,  contains  some  misprints  and  many  slight  in- 
accuracies, --as  for  instance,  that  the  first  Mrs .  Emer- 
son is  buried  in  Concord,  that  Emerson'  s  son  was  wounded 
in  the  civil  war,  that  Judge  Taft  is  descended  from  Rev. 
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John  Emerson,  whereas  he  is  descended  from  Rev.  Joseph, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Concord  poet,  --and  so  on.    In  the  main, 
to  be  sure,  the  facts  and  dates  may  be  depended  on;  and  the 
tribute  paid  to  Emerson'  s  personal  influence  is  a  noble 
one. 

(110)  Nov.  27,   1882.    EMERSON"  S  SUPPRESSED  LEC- 
TURE ON  FRANCE  - -A  LCOTT'S  BOOK  ON  EMERSON-- 
EMERSON'S  REPLY  TO  MARY  PRESTON  STEARNS. 

Of  French  literature  in  general  this  is  no  place  to  speak 
at  length,  --so  vast  a  subject  requiring  a  whole  letter,  and 
the  view  that  one  might  take  of  it  being  subject  to  much 
consideration  and  reconsideration.    Mr.  Emerson  once 
wrote  a  lecture  on  France  after  visiting  that  country  two 
or  three  times ,  and  reading  much  French  literature  .    But 
when  he  gave  this  lecture  once  in  Cambridge,  where 
Agassiz  was  among  his  hearers,  the  latter  protested  so 
much  against  the  injustice  done  to  France  by  the  lecture, 
that,  as  1  understood  Mr.  Emerson,  he  never  gave  it 
again  in  public .    And  this  reminds  me  that  the  best  de- 
scription yet  given  of  Emerson'  s  lecturing  manner,  --so 
peculiarly  his  own,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Alcott's  little 
book  on  Emerson,  just  published  by  Williams.    There  are 
other  good  things  therein,  --indeed  the  whole  essay  in 
prose  and  the  monody  that  follows  it  are  unique  in  litera- 
ture, like  the  other  writings  of  Mr.  Alcott,  --of  which  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  have  many  more .    The  printing  and 
mechanical  execution  of  the  book  are  beautiful,  and  the 
first  edition  has  rapidly  gone  into  the  hands  of  subscribers . 
In  issuing  a  second  edition  for  the  general  public,  it  is 
proposed  to  print  at  the  end  of  the  book  Mr .  Emerson' s 
letter  to  Mrs.  Stearns  in  1865,  when  she  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  first  form  of  the  Essay  on  himself,  in  a  charming 
little  book  of  which,  I  believe,  only  50  copies  were  printed. 
The  letter  is  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's  most  characteristic 
utterances  about  himself  and  his  friends,  and  will  be  read 
with  delight,  as  the  whole  Emerson  correspondence  will 
be,  when  it  shall  be  published. 

(111)  Dec.   18,   1882.    DANA' S  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
POETRY  COMPARED  WITH  EMERSON'  S  PARNASSUS. 

Yesterday  was  Whittier'  s  birthday,  --and  the  day  before 
there  came  to  me  with  a  pile  of  other  delayed  books,  the 
new  edition  of  Charles  A  .  Dana'  s  "Household  Book  of 
Poetry,"  which,  with  the  exception  of  Emerson's  "Par- 
nassus" is  the  best  available  collection  of  English  verse 
in  the  market.    In  some  respects  this  is  better  than  Emer- 
son' s,  --but  that  has  on  every  page  the  unique  stamp  of  a 
poet's  mind,  which  gives  it  peculiar  value.    Mr.  Dana  is 
not  a  poet  though  he  did  contribute  a  sonnet  on  Robert 
Bartlett  to  the  Dial  in  1844,  and  no  doubt  wrote  other 
verses  in  that  poetic  period,  when,  instead  of  "shining  for 
all"  in  the  Sun  (a  rather  peculiar  Uriel)  he  was  farming 
for  a  few  socialists  at  the  West  Roxbury  community.    In 
making  his  collection,  his  mind  has  reverted  to  the  Brook 
Farm  and  Dial  days,  and  he  prints  several  of  the  poems 
that  first  came  out  in  that  transcendental  quarterly,  -- 
among  them  Jones  Very'  s  "World,"  and  several  of  Emer- 
son' s  poems,  --all  which  he  rigidly  excluded  from  his  own 
"Parnassus."    But  Mr.  Dana  has  ranged  also  over  the  whole 
field  of  English,  Scotch  and  American  poetry--from  Chaucer 
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and  William  Dunbar  and  Key  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,  " 
down  to  Rennell  Rodd  and  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson.    Of 
course  he  has  every  kind  of  poem  in  so  large  a  book-- 
good  bad  and  indifferent- -but  the  bad  ones  are  few,  and  the 
indifferent  are  no  more  abundant  than  is  to  be  expected 
where  the  drag  net  has  been  swept  so  wide.    In  all  such 
collections  the  uses  to  which  the  catch  can  be  put  are  more 
various  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Scottish  song:-- 

"We  cast  our  lines  in  Largo  bay, 
And  fishes  we  caught  nine; 
'Twas  three  to  boil  and  three  to  fry, 
And  three  to  bait  the  line." 

Mr.  Dana  rather  avoids  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  whom 
Emerson  cited  so  freely,  and  admits  Shelley  and  several 
other  poets  whom  Emerson  excluded .    He  does  not  avoid 
Landor,  of  whom  collectors  have  been  strangely  shy,  -- 
even  Emerson,  who  admired  him,  quoting  but  the  one 
pearly  "Sea-shell." 

(112)  Jan.  29,   1883.    PROBLEMS  OF  STYLE  IN  DR . 
HOLMES'S  WORKS- -HALF-NOVELS. 

Some  books  are  novels  with  malice  aforethought,  others 
are  incidentally  and  inevitably  novels ,  though  not  so  in- 
tended, --or,  at  any  rate,  they  become  half-novels,  such 
as  the  Breakfast-Table  series  of  Dr.  Holmes,  --in  which 
the  element  of  fiction  and  characterization  contends 
valiantly  against  the  lecture  element.    Sometimes  one 
side  gets  the  better,  sometimes  the  other;  but  the  dramatic 
impulse  is  so  strong  in  Dr .  Holmes  that  his  books  have 
the  effect  of  novels  when  they  are  not,  --while  his  novels, 
on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  have  the  effect  of  lectures . 
"The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast -Table"  aims  also  to  make  the 
poetical  element  valid,  --but  the  reader  rather  loses  sight 
of  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  pages  of  verse  that  the 
book  includes.    Dr.  Holmes  is  a  poet  fast  enough,  but  he 
should  not  try  to  mingle  poetry  and  prose  so  much.    The 
mixture  injures  his  verses  and  does  not  materially  help 
his  prose  performance,  which  is  far  enough  from  the  re- 
gions of  poetry.    His  novels,  again,  have  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent character,  though  they  resemble  closely  such  books 
as  this,  --which  is  the  third  volume  in  the  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Holmes's  prose  works,  not  publishing  by  Houghton, 
with  revision  by  their  author.    The  series  may  now  be 
called  closed,  for  it  is  not  likely  Dr.  Holmes  will  add  any 
new  books --except  a  collection  of  essays  .    In  fact  this 
volume  is  a  collection  of  very  short  essays,  one  merging 
in  with  another  and  the  whole  connected  by  colloquial 
ribands  .    There  are  distinct  characters  in  it,  --the  young 
astronomer,  the  story-telling  maiden,  whom  the  author 
calls  "Scheherazade,"  and  whose  heroine,  in  one  story, 
"began  as  a  blonde  and  finished  as  a  brunette,  --not  in 
consequence  of  any  cosmetic,  but  through  simple  inad- 
vertence;" the  "Member  of  the  House,"  and  the  keeper  of 
the  house  where  all  these  persons  boarded,  --to  mention 
no  others.    The  last-named  furnishes  much  amusement 
and  some  pathos,  and  at  the  close  of  this  volume  goes  to 
live  with  her  daughter,  whose  husband  is  "a  very  nice 
man,  and  when  he  isn't  following  a  corpse  he'  s  as  good 
company  as  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council. ..." 
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(113)    Feb.  5,   1883.    A  REPORT  ON  ALCOTT' S  CON- 
VALESCENCE AND  ACTIVITIES- -HIS  LATEST  SONNETS. 
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WOLCOTTHILL. 


The  apoplectic  seizure  of  Mr.  Alcott,  which  threatened 
death  in  October  and  November  last,  has  now  so  far  been 
mitigated  that  he  is  more  likely  to  regain  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  health  again  than  to  die  of  this  attack.    A  return  of 
the  attack  would  no  doubt  be  fatal,  but  there  have  been  no 
recent  indications  of  this;  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  April  days  and  May  perfumes  in  his  new 
library,  which  he  has  not  visited  suice  the  24th  of  October. 
His  methodical  habits  of  life  have  lately  asserted  them- 
selves; and  he  wishes  to  divide  his  day  into  a  morning  for 
books  and  newspapers,  which  he  reads  daily  with  much  in- 
terest, an  afternoon  for  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  an 
evening  of  quiet  before  the  slumbers  of  the  night.    He  now 
sleeps  well  from  10  o'  clock  to  6  or  7  in  the  morning,  takes 
sufficient  food,  though  the  quantity  is  small,  and  has  an  in- 
creasing desire  to  see  people  and  keep  up  with  the  course 
of  events  .    His  [Springfield]  Republican,  which  was 
stopped  during  his  first  illness,  has  been  much  missed  by 
him;  and  he  has  now  renewed  his  subscription,  and  reads 
it  with  satisfaction.    His  letters  are  read  to  him  or  by  him, 
as  may  happen;  but  he  writes  nothing;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  friends  will  not  increase  his  burden  by  frequent  cor- 
respondence .    He  has  not  regained  the  use  of  his  right 
hand,  nor  learned  to  do  more  with  his  left  hand  than  to  sign 
his  name . 

The  effect  of  his  illness  has  been  to  weaken  his  memory 
of  words,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Emerson  in  his  last 
years;  and  though  Mr.  Alcott  understands  perfectly  what  is 
said  to  him  and  knows  what  he  would  reply,  he  cannot 
usually  find  the  right  word.    He  is  easily  fatigued  by  read- 
ing or  conversation,  but  delights  to  have  people  talk  to 
him;  and  enjoys  music,  poetry  and  the  companionship  of 
his  little  granddaughter,  who  plays  about  his  bed  for  hours 
each  day.    Since  his  attack  he  has  grown  a  fine  white  beard 
and  moustache,  which  gives  him  more  the  look  of  an  old 
Greek  philosopher  than  formerly;  and  he  is  unwilling  to 
have  his  beard  removed.    His  mind  remains  serene  and 
cheerful,  though  he  feels  keenly  at  times  the  tedium  of  his 
long  illness  and  his  partially  crippled  condition.    He  cannot 
use  his  right  side,  leg  or  arm,  and  so  has  not  attempted  to 
walk,  but  sits  or  lies  on  his  bed  by  the  north  window,  look- 
ing out  over  the  dear  and  familiar  landscape  of  the  Con- 
cord meadows.    He  anticipates  with  pleasure  the  speedy 
publication  of  the  Emerson-Car lyle  correspondence,  some 
portions  of  which  have  been  read  to  him,  and  in  which 
Emerson  has  named  him  with  warm  affection  and  respect. 
Carlyle  could  not  respond  to  these  expressions  very  cor- 
dially; and  does  not  always  appear  to  advantage  in  the  com- 
ments which  he  makes  of  his  friend'  s  friends  .    But  he  had 
an  interest  in  Mr.  Alcott,  too,  though  very  different  from 
that  which  the  Concord  circle  felt. 

The  latest  verses  composed  by  Mr.  Alcott,  --and  perhaps 
the  last  that  he  will  ever  write --are  two  sonnets  suggested 
by  his  visit  in  early  October  to  his  native  hill-top  in 
Connecticut.    Although  they  did  not  receive  his  final  cor- 
rections, we  may  venture  to  print  them  here.    The  first 
was  written  during  the  week  ending  October  21,  and  was 
handed  to  a  friend  on  the  20th;  the  second  was  written  Mon- 
day, October  23,  --the  day  before  his  attack  of  illness:-- 


Fair  mount!  again  inspire  me  whilst  I  sing 

Thy  broadening  pastures,  breathe  thy  softening  air. 

Around  my  fancy  Heaven'  s  clear  ether  bring. 

As  when  on  venturous  childhood'  s  fluttering  wing 

I  hovered  o'er  thy  fields,  thy  dusty  thoroughfare. 

Bathed  gaily  in  glad  youth'  s  o'erflowing  spring. 

And  lightly  distanced  all  encumbering  care . 

As  I  behold  thee,  cropt,  deserted,  bare, 

Thy  forests  felled  to  glut  the  furnace's  maw; 

My  kindred  mouldering  'neath  those  unkempt  mounds . 

Their  fields  by  strangers  claimed,  uncouth  and  raw. 

While  desolation  drapes  thy  untilled  grounds,  -- 

Yet  breathest  thou  still  of  youth,  and  all  I  see 

Brings  back  afresh  my  childhood'  s  prime  to  me . 

IMMORTALITY. 

Welcome  the  tribute  sometimes  Fortune  steals 

From  youth'  s  exchequer  to  enrich  old  age! 
What  ample  pension  freely  forth  she  deals 

To  gild  with  glory  his  gray  equipage, 
Whil'st  o'er  Time'  s  track  slow  roll  his  chariot  wheels, 

Then  Heaven's  gate  enter.    He,  his  heritage 
Of  life  receiving,  breaks  the  sacred  seals,  -- 

High  privilege  sole  given  to  saint  and  sage! 
Life  were  but  ashes,  and  one  holocaust. 

If  no  fair  future  welcomed  from  its  goal, 
No  gate  swung  open  to  admit  us,  --lost 

Were  all  companionship,  and  blank  the  soul, 
Ah,  dead  to  all  life  holds  and  knows  its  own, 
If  Youth  survive  not  and  uphold  its  throne . 

(114)   Apr.  10,   1883.    AMERICAN  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
GOETHE,  WILBERFORCE  AND  HANNAH  MORE. 

Speaking  of  Goethe,  I  have  found  lately  a  contemporary 
sketch  of  the  German  poet  by  a  Bostonian  who  saw  him  in 
1817,  when  Carlyle  was  beginning  to  admire  him,  but  who 
only  saw  him  with  the  eyes  of  Boston.    These  are  his 
words:    "Goethe,  the  poet,  now  68  years  old,  has  no  wife; 
she  died  two  years  ago,  a  dissipated  woman,  fond  of 
pleasure  and  wine.    Her  one  son,  who  is  married,  they 
say  is  a  good-natured  but  stupid  fellow .    Goethe  himself 
is  about  5  feet  10  1/2  inches  high;  with  a  large  body  and 
head,  a  prominent  nose  with  a  straight  line;  high,  broad 
forehead;  considerable  hair  which  was  powdered;  very 
black  eyes  with  a  proud,  disagreeable  expression;  large 
mouth  and  a  red  face.    He  was  dressed  in  coarse,  gray, 
light  pantaloons,  half-boots,  white  waistcoat  and  black 
coat;  at  the  button-hole  was  a  red  ribbon,  with  six  or  eight 
fine  gold  chains  and  three  little  orders  resting  upon  it. 
He  is  stiff  and  embarassed  in  his  manners,  and  neither 
appears  a  courtier  nor  a  good-natured  man.    His  house  in 
Weimar  is  one  of  the  best;  and  during  the  war  he  had  the 
first  officers  always  billeted  upon  him,  such  as  Ney, 
Augereau,  Oudinot,  the  two  L'Allemands,  besides  hundreds 
of  inferior  fellows  .    He  loves  very  much  Lord  Byron' s 
poetry,  and  prefers  the  Corsair.    The  expression  of  his 
face  is  that  of  acute,  harsh  sense,  no  softness  or  sensi- 
bility."   This  was  the  judgment  of  a  youth  of  25,  who  two 
years  later  saw  Byron,  describing  him  as  "a  gross -looking 
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man  of  uncleanly  appearance,  with  a  great  turn-over  shirt- 
collar,  fastened  with  a  big,  vulgar  brooch."    There  is 
much  fidelity  in  these  descriptions,  but  they  do  not  quite 
reveal  the  characters  of  the  two  world-famous  poets  of  the 
19th  century.    A  few  years  after  this  another  young  Ameri- 
can, now  Dr.  Sprague  of  Albany,  visited  Wilberforce  and 
Hannah  More  in  England  (in  1828)  and  published  a  curious 
account  of  their  conversation  with  him.    Wilberforce  is 
described  as  "small  in  stature,  extremely  rapid  in  his 
movements,  quite  nearsighted,  and,  withal,  a  little  de- 
formed; but  the  moment  he  speaks  his  countenance  becomes 
a  perfect  mirror,  in  which  you  see  reflected  everything 
that  is  lovely  in  the  human  character."    Mrs.  More,  who 
was  then  83  years  old  and  living  at  Barley  Wood,  near 
Bristol,  received  Dr.  Sprague  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Wilberforce,  and  told  him  his  hour  and  a  half  with 
that  dear  friend  was  no  doubt  spent  "on  the  threshold  of 
heaven."    She  called  his  attention  to  a  monument  in  honor 
of  John  Locke,  who  was  born  at  Wrington,  about  half  a 
mile  off,  --upon  which  Dr.  Sprague  observes:    "It  was  not 
the  residence  of  his  parents,  but  providentially  his  mother 
was  there  at  the  time  of  his_  birth . "    How  unfortunate  if  his 
mother  could  not  have  been  present  at  his  birth,  providen- 
tially or  otherwise!    Mr.  Wilberforce,  says  Dr.  S.,  "ex- 
perienced a  high  regard  for  several  American  divines, 
especially  for  Dr.  Dwight,  --which  I  was  happy  to  assure 
him  was  fully  reciprocated,  having  heard  the  doctor  speak 
in  terms  of  admiration  of  Mr .  W  . '  s  character . "   Wilber- 
force told  him  that  an  American  "for  whose  talents  he  had 
great  respect,  and  who  had  written  several  things  that  he 
highly  valued,  at  length  published  a  book  in  which  he  at- 
tacked England  with  great  violence;  but  that,  fortunately, 
it  was  so  large  and  so  closely  printed,  and  the  English 
withal  being  rather  an  indolent  people,  and  not  much  in- 
clined to  encounter  formidable  works ,  jx_  never  got  into 
circulation  in  England  and  therefore  never  did  any  hurt . " 
This  may  indicate  that  "Soapy  Sam,"  the  son  of  Wilber- 
force, inherited  a  certain  sly  trait  from  his  father,  who 
told  Dr.  Sprague,  "that  though  he  had  reason  to  fear  that 
Edmund  Burke  was  not  decidedly  a  pious  man,  yet  he  was 
undoubtedly  among  the  best  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed . "    Five  years  after  this  Emerson  was  at  the  funeral 
of  Wilberforce  in  Westminster  abbey  and  saw  Wellington 
there . 

(115)  Apr.  17,  1883.  EMERSON  PRAISED  AS  A  MANI- 
FESTATION OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  CARLYLE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letters  of  Emerson  to  Carlyle 
are  one  of  the  noblest  manifestations  of  Christianity,  work- 
ing through  generations  of  good  men,  and  finally  result- 
ing in  a  beautiful  character  like  the  Concord  poet .    If  the 
annals  of  the  church  in  this  century  show  a  better  Christian, 
indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,  than  this  man  who 
withdrew  from  the  church  in  order  to  be  more  religious 
than  it  could  be --let  the  saint  be  brought  forward,  even 
though  it  were  Father  Newman,  or  the  bishop  of  New 
Zealand.    It  is  a  year  since  Emerson  fell  sick  of  his  last 
illness,  and  few  of  his  letters  have  yet  been  published;  but 
his  correspondence  with  Carlyle  is  mainly  before  the  world 
in  Mr.  Norton's  edition:  and  how  fairly  it  challenges  Car- 
lyle's  best  word,  and  represses  those  peccant  humors  in 
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this  churlish  man  of  genius  which  have  clouded  Carlyle'  s 
reputation  of  late  years!    It  was  not  without  reason  that 
Carlyle,  at  the  dinner  with  Arthur  Helps  in  1848,  insisted 
that  Emerson  should  go  before  him  to  the  dinner-table, 
because  "he  was  altogether  too  wicked  to  take  the  lead." 
This  was  after  Emerson  had  been  discoursing  at  the  house 
of  Helps  in  Bishop'  s  Waltham,  on  no-government  and  non- 
resistance,  and  those  theories  of  individualism  to  which  in 
Dr.  Channing  George  Sand  so  much  objected.    Those  were 
the  "mad  ideas,  "  no  doubt,  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  meant  in 
1848  when  she  wrote  Espinasse  that  "Emerson  had  no  ideas 
(except  mad  ones)  that  he  had  not  got  out  of  Carlyle." 
That  was  a  very  foolish  speech,  even  for  a  wife  to  make, 
but  Espinasse  humored  the  idolatry,    and  replied,  "Pray, 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  has*?"   It  was  Carlyle  who  had  the  "mad 
ideas,"  not  Emerson,  whose  sanity  and  serenity  never  seem 
greater  than  against  the  back-ground  of  the  deep  melancholy 
with  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  which  the 
two  Carlyles  furnish  as  their  joint  contribution .    To  gnash 
the  teeth  is  not  an  inspiring  act,  nor  is  a  detailed  dis- 
closure necessary  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  interior  of  a 
house  or  the  inside  of  a  man.    Some  things  should  be  left 
to  the  imagination,  which  would  have  been  better  pleased 
with  Jane  Carlyle  had  she  been  more  reticent. 

(116)   May  14,   1883.    PROF.  JOHN  NICHOL  AS  A 
CRITIC  -  -HIS  AMERICAN  LITERATURE:    AN  HISTORICAL 
SKETCH  (1620-1880)--PATENT  LIMITATIONS  OF  AN 
ENGLISHMAN— A  WORD  ABOUT  JONES  VERY. 

Of  Washington  Prof.  Nichol  has,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
conception,  though,  like  most  men  of  book-learning,  he 
underrates  his  intellect  because  it  did  not  find  expression 
in  fine  writing.    For  the  same  reason,  he  overrates  Web- 
ster, whom  he  calls  in  his  Scotch-English  "the  grandest 
post-Revolution  figure  of  the  New  World,  "--forgetting 
Emerson,  Lincoln  and  John  Brown.    His  literary  judgments 
are  fantastic  to  the  last  degree .    He  has  emancipated  poor 
black  Phyllis  Wheatley  from  her  parrot  cage  of  verse,  and 
says  that  "few  have  thrown  after-thoughts  into  smoother 
lines,  "--two  of  which,  as  he  cites  them,  are,-- 

Then  didst  thou,  Sipylus,  the  language  hear 
Of  fate  portentous  whistling  in  the  air . 

He  praises  "the  great  American  romancer  as  well  as 
poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, "  in  whose  "Annabel  Lee"  he  finds 
"pathos  most  profound,  passion  at  the  whitest  heat,"  and 
which  he  sets  beside  Lowell's  lament  for  his  two  nephews 
in  the  Biglow  Papers  "as  the  two  high  watermarks  of  Trans- 
atlantic verse."   Of  Emerson  he  declares  that  "he  sings 
like  Shelley  of  the  stars  and  the  earth;  the  delicate  touches 
in  some  of  his  quieter  reflective  pictures  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  author  of  the  Excursion."  What  a  poet  one  must  be 
who  is  compared  with  Shelley  and  Wordsworth!  and  who 
also  writes  "in  the  strain  of  Quarles  and  MarveU  at  their 
best."    The  Irish  countess  who  was  "bland,  passionate 
and  deeply  religious"  can  alone  be  mentioned  in  compari- 
son--unless  we  mention  Mrs  .  Malaprop' s  Cerberus,  who 
was  "three  gentlemen  at  once, "  or  the  statues  in  the  groves 
of  Blarney:  — 

Homer,  Vaynus  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air. 
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Thoreau  makes  a  juster  impression  on  our  Sawney  Aris- 
Carchus,     who  even  condescended  to  praise  Thoreau' s 
verses,  which  I  believe  no  Briton  ever  did  before,  except 
our  good  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  whose  noble  soul  long 
since  found  companionship  with  Thoreau  in  some  one  of 
the  heavens  innumerable -- 

Where  love  is  warm  and  youth  is  young 
And  simple  truth  on  every  tongue, 
For  Virtue  still  adventures  there 
And  freely  breathes  her  native  air. 

Prof.  Nichols  also  sees  through  the  odd  medium  which 
the  younger  Hawthorne  casts  about  him,  and  in  his  turgid 
way  thus  utters  some  truth:    "Julian  Hawthorne's  depth  of 
passion,  insight  unchilled  by  philosophy,  determination  to 
cleave  through  the  crusts  of  society  to  the  lava  reservoirs 
of  the  heart,  observing  and  reflective  powers  undimmed 
by  the  storms  and  gusts  of  feeling  he  represents  and  seems 
to  share,  catholic  breadth  with  profound  purpose,  --these 
qualities  indisputably  stamp  him  as  a  man  of  genius  ."  Mrs  . 
Lirriper  would  have  said  this  more  connectedly;  but  what 
follows  is  direct  enough:    "His  talents  are  inadequate,  his 
work  frequently  chaotic,  often  recklessly  sensational,  and 
he  is  perpetually  playing  variations  of  the  same  tune  on 
the  same  old  Stradivarius ,  " — by  which  the  Glasgow  lec- 
turer means  fiddle,  and,  I  fear,  second  fiddle.    Of  the 
present  Henry  James--the  father  he  never  heard  of — he 
says:    "Mr.  James  never  pierces  to  the  same  deeps  as 
Julian  Hawthorne;  but  he  walks  over  the  surface  with  a  far 
securer  tread.    His  work  leaves  us  with  the  impression  of 
v.v.  (vast  versatility)  s  .s  .  (sharp  sight)  p.p.  (perfect 
propriety)" --(the  professor  is  nothing  if  not  alliterative )-- 
"and  an  indefinite  cleverness,  often  aiming  at  something 
higher  than  it  generally  hits  .    He  is  frequently  common- 
place, tiresomely  diffuse  in  dealing  with  trifles,  but  he  is 
seldom    absurd."    This  also  has  a  certain  Scotch  truth  in 
it.    Mr.  Howells,  whom  he  praises  more,  "is,  like  Mr. 
James,  essentially  a  realist  with  an  excessive  love,  almost 
a  craze,  for  analysis,  "  his  heroine  of  the  Aroostook  is  for 
all  the  "world,"  a  highly-civilized  "Ayacanora"  bound 
"Eastward  Ho!"    But  even  Glasgow  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  late  boomerang  of  Mr.  Howells  in  the  Century,  and 
in  a  note  near  the  end  of  his  volume  the  professor  informs 
us  that  Mr.  HoweUs,  "as  a  critic,  is  stultified  by  excess 
of  patriotism"--a  virtue  of  which  the  Scotch  would  fain  en- 
joy a  monopoly.    Then,  rising  from  his  professorial  chair 
like  that  Tartar  khan,  who  having  swallowed  his  own  din- 
ner graciously  gives  the  rest  of  the  world  permission  to 
take  a  bite --the  Glasgow   Bentley  exclaims:    "ample  tribute 
has  been  paid  to  writers  of  fiction  in  the  West,  but  this 
acme  of  Pogramism  in  literature  tempts  us  to  exclaim  with 
Roderick  Dhu,  'Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high.'    As 
the  wit  of  the  best  American  humorists  is  a  shadow  to  the 
genius  of  Chuzzlewit,  so  all  their  living  novelists,  work- 
ing together,  might  despair  to  approach  'The  Newcomes, ' 
and  despite  the  superfine  squeamishness  of  New  England, 
'Tom  Jones'  is  Ukely  to  survive  'Roderick  Hudson,'  and 
'  Daisy  Miller'  to  predecease  '  Clarissa  Harlow  . '  " 
Ahem!. . . 
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Let  us  respect  this  indignant  voice,  issuing  from  that 
oracular  abode  of  Bailie  Jarvie,  --"that  garret  of  the  earth, 
that  knuckle-end  of  England,  that  land  of  Calvin,  oat- 
cakes and  sulphur,  "--as  Sydney  Smith    said  in  a  moment 
of  frankness ,  after  spending  five  years  in  Scotland  and 
helping  to  found  the  Edinburg  Review .    It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  a  Scotchman,  whose  "only  idea  of  wet  is  laughing  im- 
moderately at  stated  intervals,"  tell  Mr.  Lowell  that  "he 
has  no  clear  standard  of  humor  or  imagination;"  or  say 
that  "Mr.  Emerson's  taste  is  constantly  at  fault;"  that  "he 
betrays  the  weakness  of  his  scholarship,"  and  that  "his 
almost  childish  love  of  contradiction  perpetually,  and  often 
justly,  provokes  offense."    It  is  true,  as  Prof.  Nichol  says, 
that  Emerson  "seldom  ventures  on  verbal  criticism," 
leaving  that  to  the  great  activity  of  the  Scotch  mind:-- 

The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit. 
Sees  hairs  and  pores;  --examines  bit  by  bit; 
How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole, 
The  body's  harmony,  the  breathing  soul, 
Are  things  which  Bentley,  Nichol,  Poe  shall  see 
When  man'  s  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  flea. 


Let  Prof,  Nichol  drop  his  microscope  and  apply  his 
telescope,  and  he  will  find  Phillis  Wheatley  no  longer  a 
fixed  star,  while  Emerson  will  shed  on  him  a  light  that 
he  now  but  dimly  perceives .    His  book  is  useful  though 
often  laughable,  and  sometimes  provoking.    He  has 
clapped  his  magnifier  upon  poor  Philip  Freneau,  and  dis- 
covered a  real  beauty  that  is  worth  quoting.    Of  the  painted 
columbine,  or  "wild  honeysuckle,"  Freneau  said:-- 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  first  thy  little  being  came; 
If  nothing  once ,  you  nothing  lose. 

For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same. 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour, 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower . 

To  Jones  Very,  Nichol  gives  three  words;  but  that  is 
more  than  Dr .  Johnson  gave  to  George  Herbert  or  Henry 
Vaughan,  to  whose  saintly  and  sometimes  tiresome  walk 
in  poetry  the  Salem  scholar  belonged.    Houghton  is  soon 
to  publish  the  most  of  his  verses --chiefly  sonnets--with 
a  short  memoir  by  William  P.  Andrews,   who  has  devoted 
himself  for  some  years  to  the  work  of  reviving  Very'  s 
name  among  our  poets .    He  was  one  of  those  singers 
whom  Emerson's  ear  discovered,  as  they  warbled  to 
themselves  or  to  God  amidst  the  woodlands  of  New 
England,  --and  the  best  part  of  his  memoir  is  what  Emer- 
son's  journal  has  furnished.    He  was  ten  years  younger 
than  Emerson,  and  was  born  at  Salem,  where  he  lived 
and  died,  not  at  Spencer  in  Worcester  county,  where  his 
father  and  grandfather  lived  as  retired  sea  captains . 
Young  Jones  Very,  the  poet,  sailed  as  a  boy  to  the  Baltic 
and  to  New  Orleans  with  his  father,  after  whose  death  in 
1824  he  became  a  student,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  at 
the  age  of  23,  a  year  before  Thoreau  did.    He  was  a  Greek 
tutor  after  graduation,  and  used  to  write  verses  on  the 
backs  of  the  exercises  that  his  students  wrote .    He  con- 
tinued to  write  through  1837-8-9,  and  then  Mr.  Emerson 
took  his  sonnets  and  essays,  not  always  correctly  spelled. 
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but  full  of  serious  thought,  and  had  them  published.    In 
October  1838  he  made  Emerson  a  visit  at  Concord,  and 
was  then  in  a  high  spiritual  state  which  later  became  a 
species  of  insanity .    "His  position,"  said  Emerson,  "ac- 
cuses society  as  much  as  society  names  that  false  and 
morbid .    He  says  it  is  with  him  a  day  of  hate;  that  he  dis- 
cerns the  bad  element  in  every  person  he  meets,  which 
repels  him;  he  even  shrinks  a  little  to  give  the  hand,  that 
sign  of  receiving.    His  only  guard  in  going  to  see  men  is, 
that  he  goes  to  do  them  good,  --else  they  would  injure  him 
spiritually.    He  would  as  soon  enbrace  a  black  Egyptian 
mummy  as  Socrates.    He  would  obey,  obey.    He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  time  because  he  obeys .    A  man  who  is 
busy  has  no  time;  he  does  not  recognize  that  element. 
Obedience  is  in  eternity.    In  our  walk  he  said  that  he  had 
been  to  Cambridge  and  had  there  found  his  brother  in  his 
chamber  reading  Livy.    '1  asked  him  if  the  Romans  were 
masters  of  the  world?    My  brother  said  they  had  been;  1 
told  him  they  were  still.'    What  led  him  to  study  Shake- 
speare was  the  fact  that  all  young  men  say,  Shakespeare 
was  no  saint- -yet  see  what  genius!    He  wished  to  solve  that 
problem.    When  asked  what  was  the  difference  between 
wisdom  and  genius,  he  replied:    "Wisdom  was  of  God-- 
genius  was  the  decay  of  wisdom.    To  the  pre-existent 
Shakespeare  wisdom  was  offered;  but  he  did  not  accept  it, 
and  so  he  died  away  into  genius ." 

Yet  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  did  much  to  shape  the 
sonnets  of  Very,  much  as  they  fall  short  of  Shake- 
speare' s  . . . . 

(117)   May  22,  1883.    EMERSON' S  RELIGION  AND  HIS 
DETRACTORS— DEFICIENCIES  IN  HENRY  JAMES  AS  A 
CRITIC . 
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get  admitted  to  the  best  London  society,  they  might  hope 
for  some  success  in  this  world,  --but  as  it  is,  they  must 
content  themselves  with  the  "vacant  sky"  of  the  other 
world,  and  what  Mar  veil  called 

Desarts  of  vast  eternity. 

Mr.  James  has  many  talents;  if  he  would  only  "get  religion" 
somewhere,  he  would  find  his  novels  and  little  essays  im- 
proved by  it . 

First  learn  to  love  one  living  man. 
Then  mayst  thou  think  upon  the  dead . 

The  poem  from  which  1  quote  this  may  have  been  cited  by 
me  before,  but,  whenever  1  hear  Mr.  James  discoursing 
of  dead  poets,  I  am  again  reminded  of  it  by  some  queer 
law  of  association:-- 

A  novelist  perchance  appears. 

Led,  heaven  knows  how!  to  this  poor  sod; 

And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears , 

Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  God; 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling. 
Nor  form  nor  feeling,  great  or  small,  -- 

A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing. 
An  intellectual  All-in-all! 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 

O  turn  aside,  --and  take,  I  pray. 
That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace. 

Thy  ever-dwindling  soul  away! 


One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  heedless  world  has  never  lost. 

The  religion  of  Emerson  is  worthy  of  a  separate  book, 
since  it  tolerated  the  religions  of  all  mankind,  --not  only 
the  10  great  ones,  but  all  the  little  ragged  ones  with  which 
mankind  have  consoled  and  fortified  themselves  since  the 
world  began.    "If  religion"  he  said,  "be  the  doing  of  all 
good,  and  for  its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil,  that  divine 
secret  has  existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to 
those  of  Florence  Nightingale,  --and  in  thousands  who  have 
no  fame."    It  certainly  existed  in  New  England  and  in 
Emerson,  though  his  critics  do  not  always  find  it  there. 
Stedman  touches  upon  it,  and  goes  without  dwelling  on  its 
deep  significance  as  a  part  of  Emerson'  s  character;  while 
Henry  James  does  not  seem  even  to  suspect  that  there  was 
any  religion  in  either  Emerson  or  Carlyle .    He  uses  the 
word  "Puritan, "  to  be  sure,  but  to  him  the  Puritan  is 
merely  a  man  who  took  a  certain  intellectual  view;  and  he 
is  very  naively  surprised  that  Emerson  should  always 
judge  of  things  morally.    "Nothing  is  more  striking  in 
Emerson'  s  letters  than  the  way  in  which  people  are 
measured  exclusively  by  their  moral  standards,  desig- 
nated by  moral  terms,  described  according  to  their 
morality,"  says  James;  and  then  he  adds  with  that  contempt 
which  he  never  fails  to  express  for  persons  he  cannot 
understand,  "There  was  nothing  else  to  describe  them  by." 
"Poor  God!"  says  Emerson's  own  unbeliever --"with  no- 
body to  help  him."    If  the  Lord  and  His  saints  could  only 


Wordsworth,  like  other  religious  poets--even  Emerson 
at  rare  intervals --was  apt  at  invective.    Jones  Very  was 
free  from  this  in  his  verses --but  not  in  his  conversation, 
as  we  learn  from  Emerson'  s  diary.    Holy  George  Herbert 
complained  that  the  wool-growing  squires  of  England 

Were  gone  to  grass  and  in  the  pasture  lost, 

and  that  therefore  Religion  was  on  tiptoe  to  pass  over  to 
New  England,  with  the  Puritans,  as  she  did.    In  Henry 
Vaughan'  s  time  she  came  over  again  with  the  poor 
Quakers,  whom  Waldron  whipped  and  Endicott  hanged, 
as  Mr.  Hallowell  has  shown  in  his  "Quaker  Invasion  of 
Massachusetts,  "--a  book  of  rare  value,  though  not  im- 
partial.   Whittier  lays  the  lash  over  the  cruel  Puritans 
again,  in  the  June  Atlantic.    I  thank  God  that  my  Puritan 
ancestors,  though  sometimes  persecuted  themselves, 
never  assisted  in  whipping  a  Quaker,  hanging  a  witch,  or 
upholding  a  lying  humbug  in  the  name  either  of  religion  or 
charity . 

(118)  July  16,   1883.    BOOKS  ON  CAPE  COD  AND  THE 
"AMPHIBIOUS"  HLGRlMS--"JOHN  BROWN"  APPEARS. 

The  book  of  William  T.  Davis,  entitled  "Ancient  Land- 
marks of  Plymouth,  "  is  one  of  those  invaluable  works 
which  every  genealogist  must  hereafter  consult,  and  which 
is  to  be  corrected  and  contradicted  now  and  then,  by  sub- 
sequent writers  .    Mr .  Davis  is  well  qualified  for  the  task 
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he  undertook,  and  will  soon  have  to  publish  a  new  edition, 
I  trust,  in  which  let  him  take  note,  on  the  authority  of  my 
correspondent,  E.  C.  Leonard  of  New  Bedford,  that  Peter 
Brown,  (from  whom  John  Brown  of  Harper'  s  Ferry  was  de- 
scended), was  not  the  brother  of  John  Brown,  the  magis- 
trate, who  died  in  1662  at  Swanzey;  but  of  John  Brown,  a 
weaver,  who  lived  in  Duxbury  until  he  died  there  in  1682, 
or  thereabout.    This  John  Brown  must  have  been  the  uncle 
of  Mary  and  Priscilla  Brown,  named  in  the  Plymouth 
records  quoted  in  the  July  number  of  the  Genealogical 
Register.    Mr.  Leonard  says  of  this  hitherto  unknown  John 
Brown:    "He  married  Phebe  Harding,  March  26,  1634,  and 
in  1643  appears  along  with  John  Brown  in  the  list  of  men 
able  to  bear  arms  in  Duxbury.    1  at  first  thought  that  Peter 
and  John  Brown  were  brothers;  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  records  showed  me  plainly  the  two  Johns."    So  Mr. 
Davis  must  put  another  John  Brown  into  his  genealogy  in  the 
new  edition,    I  take  it  that  the  Phebe  Harding,  whom  John 
Brown,  the  weaver,  married  in  1634,  was  the  daughter  of 
Widow  Martha  Harding,  who  died  in  1633,  leaving  a  young 
son,  John,  in  the  care  of  Deacon  Doane,  who  also  had  the 
charge  of  Peter  Brown's  daughter,  Mary.    But  there  still 
hovers  much  doubt  and  dispute  over  the  pedigrees  of  the 
early  colonists . 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  apt  to  become  ambiguous  in 
this  way  to  their  descendants  for  want  of  careful  family 
records;  but  they  also  became  in  a  manner  amphibious,  -- 
living  so  near  the  sea,  and  so  often  on  its  waters.    This 
was  specially  true  of  those  Plymouth  pilgrims  who  colonized 
Cape  Cod,  where  the  ordinary  life  of  man  is  more  on  the 
sea  than  on  the  land.    This  appears  plainly  in  Mr  .  Rich'  s 
book  about  Truro,  lately  published  by  D.  Lathrop  &  Co. 
It  is  worth  while  for  Mr.  Rich,  now  that  he  has  begun,  to 
go  forward  and  write  the  whole  history  of  Barnstable  county, 
not  contenting  himself  with  the  lower  end  of  the  Cape .    In 
West  Barnstable  he  would  find  the  home  of  the  famous 
Otises,  where  James  Otis,  the  revolutionary  patriot,    and 
Mercy  Warren,  the  revolutionary  historian,  were  born. 
He  has  no  mention  of  any  Otis  in  his  "Truro--Cape  Cod," 
except  Gen.  Joseph  Otis,  brother  of  the  patriot,  and  him- 
self in  command  on  Cape  Cod  in  1778,  when  the  Somerset 
man-of-war  was  wrecked  there,  north  of  the  Clay  pounds 
in  Truro .    But  John  Adams  has  so  much  to  say  of  James 
Otis  in  his  later  correspondence  that  I  will  venture  to  quote 
some  of  his  anecdotes  here .... 

(119)    Sept.  19,   1883.    BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
THEODORE  PARKER  AND  ERNEST  RENAN  COMPARED. 

Benjamin  FrankUn  in  one  sense,  was  the  precursor  of 
Theodore  Parker,  of  Ernest  Renan,  and  of  all  those 
reasoning  men,  inclining  to  scientific  demonstration,  for 
whom  the  ancient  dogmatic  religion  no  longer  exists .  Such 
men  may  replace  it,  as  Parker  did,  by  a  new  and  more 
earnest  religion  of  humanity  or,  like  Franklin,  they  may 
conform  to  the  usages  and  devote  themselves  to  philan- 
thropy; or  like  Renan,  they  may  pass  their  days  in  a  kind 
of  indecision  between  the  faith  they  have  lost,  and  the  one 
they  have  not  yet  got.    Nor  is  Renan  any  more  decided  as 
to  the  effect  of  democracy  on  science  and  literature,  a 
point  which  he  discusses  again  and  again  in  the  preface  to 
his  "Recollections  of  My  Youth,"  which  has  been  published 
in  New  York,  in  an  American  translation  by  C.  B.  Pit- 
man,— the  Putnams  being  the  publishers,  this  year.    The 
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book  itself  was  written  before  Renan  was  60  years  old-- 
which  was  at  his  last  birthday,  (unless  he  was  born  in 
1821)  February  27,   1883.    He  was  born  at  Trejguier,  a 
little  town  in  Brittany,  in  1823  (or  1821),  just  as  Theodore 
Parker  was  born  at  Lexington,  a  little  town  in  Massachusetts, 
a  dozen  years  earlier.    In  1843-4  when  Parker  was  in  Paris 
for  the  first  time,    Renan  was  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
there,  studying  Hebrew  and  other  biblical  lore,  to  the  intent 
of  becoming  a  Catholic  priest  which  he  abandoned  about  the 
time  that  Parker  began  to  preach  heresy  publicly  in  Boston 
in  1845.    Had  Parker  lived  to  complete  the  autobiography 
which  he  began  the  last  year  of  his  life  we  might  have  had 
as  interesting  a  book  as  this  of  Renan'  s,  and  it  would 
surely  have  been  a  more  methodical  one.    But  at  the  end 
we  get  Renan'  s  philosophy  of  life,  though  the  incidents  re- 
lated close  before  the  revolution  of  1848, 

Renan,  like  Parker,  began  life  in  poverty,  and  was  from 
childhood  destined  for  the  church  which,  in  France  50 
years  ago,  meant  the  Catholic  priesthood.    He  abandoned 
this  profession  in  1845,  and  became  a  lecturer  rather  than 
a  pulpit  orator,  and  his  "Recollections"  give  an  account  of 
the  influences  under  which  he  left  the  church,  and  withdrew 
from  the  seminary  of  St .  Sulpice  in  Paris ,    He  had  entered 
this  seminary  from  the  "petty  seminary"  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  the  This  tie  fie  Id,  in  which  Dupanloup,  afterward  the 
famous  bishop,  was  the  ruling  spirit;  and  it  was  M, 
Dupanloup  who  had  sent  for  the  young  scholar  of  Brittany 
in  1836,  to  be  educated  under  his  own  eye.    Renan  says 
he  was  then  15  1/2  years  old,  which  would  put  his  birth 
early  in  1821  and  not  in  1823,  as  I  have  followed  the  cyclo- 
pedia in  giving  it;  but  I  suppose  Renan  knows  his  own  age. 
He  gives  exact  portraits,  jDerhaps  flavored  with  like  and 
disUke,  and  colored  by  afterthoughts,  of  his  teachers  and 
fellow -pupils  at  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Sulpice.    Of 
Dupanloup  he  says:    "As  a  writer  and  an  orator  he  was 
only  second-rate,  but  as  an  educator  of  youth  he  had  no 
equal. . . . 

(120)   Jan.  8,   1884.    THE  IMPORTANT  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  ORVILLE  DEWEY,  WHO  SHARED  MUCH  WITH  EMER- 
SON--THEIR  VISIT  TO  HEAR  FATHER  EDWARD  TAYLOR-- 
A  SUGGESTION  FOR  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

An  American  autobiography  is  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey, 
the  eloquent  and  sympathetic  preacher  of  early  Unitarian- 
ism,  after  Dr.  Channing  had  brought  Unitarianism  in 
America  to  a  focus,  and  made  the  world  attend  to  its 
teachings.    Dr.  Dewey  was  born  in  Sheffield  the  same 
year  with  Bryant,  graduated  at  Williams  and  studied  divin- 
ity at  Andover,  --but  when  he  came  within  the  range  of 
Channing,  he  gave  up  his  Calvinism  and  was  for  many 
years  an  apostle  of  the  newer  faith.    His  strength  was 
more  in  speaking  than  in  writing,  yet  he  was  an  easy  and 
forcible  writer  and  published  much  in  his  day.    His  auto- 
biography (which  his  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Dewey,  has 
edited  with  large  additions),  is  published  by  Roberts  Bros, 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  religious  and  political 
memoirs,  out  of  which  at  some  future  day  the  picture  of 
the  first  half-century  of  New  England  liberalism  will  be 
drawn  by  a  later  Bancroft  or  Froude.    There  are  five 
letters  in  this  volume  from  other  persons  than  Dr.  Dewey,  -- 
among  them  one  by  Mr .  Emerson  concerning  his  brother 
Charles,  who  was  then  (in  1836)  but  lately  dead.    Dr. 
Dewey  was  by  marriage  a  cousin  of  the  Emersons  and 
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went  with  R.  W.  E.  to  hear  Father  Taylor  for  the  first 
time.    "As  we  went  along,  speaking  of  his  pathos,  Emer- 
son said,  'You'  11  have  to  guard  yourself  to  keep  from  cry- 
ing, '    So  warned,  1  thought  myself  safe  enough;  but  1  was 
taken  down  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  service ."    In  New 
York  Father  Taylor  once  said,   "We  have  just  had  a  visit 
in  Boston  from  an  Indian  chief  who  was  invited  to  the  house 
of  Abbot  Lawrence.    As  Mr.  Lawrence  received  them  in 
the  splendid  parlor,  the  chief,  looking  around,  said, --'It 
is  very  good,  --it  is  beautiful;  but  I,  I  walk  large;  I  go 
through  the  woods  and  hunting-grounds  one  day  and  I  rise 
up  in  the  morning  and  go  through  them  again  the  next  day,  -- 
I  walk  large.'    Brethren,"  said  Father  Taylor,  "walk 
large,"  which  was  excellent  advice  to  Unitarians,  and 
exactly  described  the  walk  and  conversation  of  Taylor, 
Emerson,  and  the  other  Americans  who  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  traditions  of  Europe .    Matthew 
Arnold  must  learn  to  imitate  the  poor  Indian,  and  he  wiU 
find  sweetness  and  light  all  about  him,  wherever  he  goes. 
Dr.  Dewey's  position  on  the  slavery  question,  which  was 
at  one  time  much  debated,  is  briefly  mentioned  in  this 
volume,  and  a  fuller  description  of  it  would  do  no  good  to 
anybody.    Like  many  other  worthy  men,  he  found  himself 
in  a  false  position  from  which  time  and  the  course  of  events 
has  released  him,  but  without  justifying  his  attitude  then. 
The  work  of  his  editor  is  faithfully  and  lovingly  done,  and 
the  book  will  keep  green  the  memory  of  one  who  deserves 
to  be  remembered. 

(121)  Jan.  14,   1884.    PHILOSOPHY  IN  OUR  TIME- - 
DR.  HARRIS'S  PHILOSOPHY  IN  OUTLINE--THE  JOURNAL 
OF  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY  IS  NOW  THE  ORGAN  OF 
THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL --C HA NNINC  S  SELECTIONS 
FROM  SAADI'  S  ROSE-GARDEN. 

By  "Philosophy  in  Outline"  Dr.  Harris  means,  "a  brief 
exposition  of  the  method  of  philosophy,  and  its  results  in 
obtaining  a  view  of  Nature,  Man  and  God, "--and  the  chap- 
ters are  abstracts  of  his  lectures  at  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy  last  summer.    They  set  forth  the  Hegelian 
system  of  the  universe  and  of  thought,  but  they  omit  here 
and  there  what  Hegel  insisted  on,  and  diverge  at  one  or 
two  points  from  the  view  taken  by  Hegel.    It  would  be  hard 
to  find  the  kernel  of  philosophy  more  tersely  presented,  -- 
nor  does  the  brevity  of  treatment  prevent  the  pamphlet 
from  being  attractive .    Its  motto  is  that  which  the  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy  now  bears  on  its  cover,  from 
Novalis,  --"Philosophy  can  bake  no  bread;  but  she  can  pro- 
cure for  us  God,  Freedom  and  Immortality." 

This  quarterly  journal  has  now  overtaken  itself,  as  it 
were,  and  the  number  for  this  month  of  January  is  the  only 
one  now  in  arrears ,  those  for  July  and  October  having 
come  out  in  quick  succession.    They  contain  much  that  was 
first  presented  as  lectures  at  the  Concord  school,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Hazard's  new  book,  "Man  a  Creative  First  Cause," 
and  Mr.  Snider' s  papers  on  Homer  and  Mr.  Sanborn's 
"Jonathan  Edwards."    Indeed  this  Journal  is  now  the  organ 
of  the  Concord  school,  as  much  as  any  publication  is,  and 
has  increased  its  audience  somewhat  by  reaching  the  stu- 
dents of  that  little  university.    Its  January  number,  when 
it  comes  out,  will  doubtless  contain  the  announcements  of 
that  school  for  the  summer  of  1884.    Its  October  number 
is  noticeable  for  several  things,  and  perhaps  for  none 
more  than  the  long  selections  from  Saadi's  "Rose -Garden," 
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which  the  Concord  poet,  Ellery  Channtng,  furnishes. 
How  much  of  their  form  these  owe  to  Mr.  Channing  is 
uncertain;  they  are  loosely  metrical,  and  occasionally 
grotesque  in  expression,  but  their  chief  merit  is  the  deep 
philosophy  they  embody  in  imaginative  language  .    Fore- 
ordination,  necessity  and  absorption  in  the  Deity  are  what 
Saadi  here  teaches,  but  his  objections  to  free  will  are  not 
those  of  Dr.  Maudsley.    He  says  in  this  Rose-Garden:  — 

Reflect  well  on  your  own  illusory  existence; 
While  you  are  cloaked  in  this  self  of  yours 
The  world  is  always  as  a  veil  before  your  eyes . 
Thence  you  say,  "I  myself  have  free-will." 
How,  O  foolish  man!  can  free-will  appertain 
To  a  person  whose  essence  is  nothingness? 
Seeing  that  your  being  is  one  with  not-being, 
Say,  whence  comes  this  free-will  of  yours? 
Every  man  whose  faith  is  other  than  predestination 
Is,  according  to  the  prophet,  even  as  a  Gueber. 
Man  has  no  free-will,  but  is  under  compulsion; 
Ah,  poor  creature,  seeming  to  be  free--and  a  slave; 
This  is  no  injustice,  but  true  foreknowledge  and 

justice,  -- 
This  is  no  opposition,  but  pure  mercy  and  grace. 
Abandon  and  forsake  this  self  of  yours; 
In  the  All  you  will  obtain  deliverance  from  self. 
When  the  contingent  wipes  off  contingency. 
Nothing  remains  save  necessary  Being; 
What  meaning  attaches  to  "wine,"  "torch"  and 

"beauty"? 
What  is  assumed  in  being  a  haunter  of  taverns? 
Wine,  torch  and  beauty  are  epiphanies  of  Verity. 
Drink  wine,  that  it  may  set  you  free  from  yourself. 
For  a  drunkard  is  better  than  the  self-righteous . 
The  whole  universe  is  as  his  wine-house, 
The  heart  of  every  atom  as  his  wine -cup. 
What  is  this  beauty  in  the  charm  of  a  fair  face? 
It  is  not  merely  earthly  beauty.    Say,  what  is  it? 

The  moral  of  Saadi'  s  poetry  is  not  always  the  best,  but 
he  was  a  true  poet  and  valued  his  art  highly.    He  said 
some  things  that  Whitman  has  since  said,  --and  this  also:-- 

What  a  minstrel  is  he  who  by  one  sweet  melody 
Burns  up  the  garners  of  a  thousand  devotees! 

(122)    Feb.  1,   1884.    ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  CON- 
CORD SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY- -CONDITION 
OF  BRONSON  ALCOTT--WHEREABOUTS  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Alcott  will  next  summer  be  well 
enough  to  attend  a  part  of  the  school  sessions .  His  health 
has  improved  somewhat  during  the  cold  season,  though  he 
finds  the  same  difficulty  in  talking  with  his  friends  which 
has  been  the  peculiarity  of  his  disease  from  the  first .    He 
now  walks  a  little  with  the  help  of  his  nurse  and  a  cane, 
and  usually  takes  his  dinner  and  supper  with  the  family, 
walking  out  to  his  meals  in  the  dining-room  twice  a  day. 
He  breakfasts  in  bed,  but  sits  up  the  whole  afternoon  and 
evening  usually,  going  to  bed  at  half -past  9.    He  sleeps 
reasonably  well,  has  a  good  appetite  and  drives  out  every 
week  or  two --sometimes  for  several  miles.    He  sees  few 
people  and  reads  little,  except  the  newspapers;  but  he  in- 
sists on  reading  The  Republican  and  the  Boston  Transcript, 
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and  his  own  letters  are  read  to  him.    One  of  these,  re- 
ceived lately  from  a  Methodist  minister  in  Georgia,  is 
worth  quoting,  as  showing  how  New  England  transcendental- 
ism and  Hegelian  philosophy  began  to  be  received  at  the 
South.    Mr.  Alcott's  correspondent  writes:  — 

1  have  recently  purchased  all  the  back  volumes  of  "The 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,"  and  have  been  most  high- 
ly entertained  and  edified  by  reading  the  "Philosophemes" 
which  you  have  contributed  to  this  "Journal."    The  reading 
of  these  has  led  me  to  desire  to  attend  your  "Concord 
school  of  philosophy"  at  the  next  meeting.    Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  have  sent  me  the  two  volumes  of  Emer- 
son which  had  never  before  been  published.    1  am  to  write 
an  article  on  "Emerson  as  a  Spiritual  Teacher"  and  thus 
bring  him  afresh  before  the  southern  people .    I  am  a 
Methodist  minister,  and  a  young  man,  but  have  been  read- 
ing from  your  New  England  authors  for  some  years .    I 
feel  that  I  could  not  do  a  better  thing  for  my  state  and  sec- 
tion than  to  create  a  taste  for  the  writings  of  Emerson, 
yourself  and  authors  of  like  character.    Dr.  W  .  T.  Harris 
wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter  last  year,  making  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  study  Hegel. 

Dr,  Harris  is  at  present  lecturing  in  St.  Louis,  where 
he  was  invited  to  read  ten  lectures  on  Dante.  These  will 
occupy  him  ten  weeks  from  the  beginning,  and  he  will  not 
return  to  Concord  till  the  middle  of  March.  Mr.  Snider  of 
St.  Louis,  who  has  been  lecturing  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  is 
now  in  New  York.  Dr.  Jones  is  at  home  in  Jacksonville, 
111.,  looking  after  his  new  organization,  the  "Akademe," 
of  which  Mr.  Alcott  has  just  become  a  member. 

(123)   July  7,  1884.    ARNOLD' S  "HIGH  SERIOUSNESS" 
IS  FOUND  IN  EMERSON,  WHO  WILLSURVIVE  AS  A  POET. 

If  the  "high  seriousness"  which  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  the 
mark  of  the  great  poet  is  not  found  in  what  I  have  quoted, 
it  may  be  seen  in  other  passages  of  this  wonderful  poem  of 
Emerson,  which,  with  his  "Ode  to  Beauty,"  "Uriel,"  "The 
Sphinx"  and  a  few  other  pieces,  would  alone  entitle  him  to 
rank  higher  than  Gray  or  Pope  among  "classics,"  even  if 
he  had  not  written  "Threnody,"  "The  Problem,"  "The 
Rhodora,"  "Each  and  All"  and  the  poems  that  are  best 
known.    Emerson  is,  in  fact,  an  example  of  that  infallible 
English  and  American  success  in  poetry,  which  Mr. 
Symonds  mentions,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  singular 
trait  of  the  singular  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-l^orman,  Celtic- 
American  race  to  which  we  belong,  and  in  whose  literary 
history  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Her- 
bert, Vaughan,  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  Collins,  Burns, 
Wordsworth,  Bryant,  Keats,  Shelley,  Emerson,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Walt  Whitman,  with 
numberless  others,  stand  as  inscribed  monuments  to  the 
poetic  quality  of  a  prosaic  people.    Mr.  Arnold  may  rage, 
and  John  Morley  imagine  a  vain  thing,  but  the  harvest  of 
poesy  in  English,  when  it  shall  be  finally  gathered  in,  will 
include  among  its  sheaves  more  that  Emerson  has  written 
than  can  be  found  of  many  other  pwets  who  have  had  a 
temporary  fame . 


(124)   Nov.  17,   1884. 
SON  IN  HIS  ESSAYS. 
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HAMERTON  PRAISES  EMER- 


Mr .  Hamerton'  s  preface  "to  the  memory  of  Emerson" 
has  been  more  quoted  in  this  country  than  any  other  part 
of  the  book,  though  it  is  but  two  pages;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  quoted  because,  in  a  modest  way,  it  is  the  best  tribute 
to  Emerson  that  I  have  seen  from  England.    "Although  it 
is  clear  to  us  that  he  has  left  an  immortal  name,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  rank  he  will  occupy  amongst  great  men  does 
not  seem  to  be  evident  as  yet . "    This  is  a  happy  contrast 
to  the  forwardness  of  Arnold,  Morley,  etc.,  in  labeling 
Emerson  with  the  precise  value  he  must  always  hold  among 
mankind.    Mr.  Hamerton  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Emerson 
taught  him  two  great  lessons,  --reliance  on  the  compensa- 
tions of  Nature,  and  on  our  own  individuality;  then  he  adds 
most  truly:    "Emerson  combined  high  intellect  with  pure 
honesty,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  double  law  of  the  in- 
tellectual life--high  thinking  and  fearless  utterance--to 
the  end  of  his  days,  with  a  beautiful  persistence  and  seren- 
ity."   The  books  about  Emerson  which  have  appeared  and 
those  which  are  soon  to  be  published  will  bear  out  this 
statement,  and  much  more  that  is  to  be  uttered  in  descrip- 
tion of  his  genius,  and  in  praise  of  his  lofty  character. 
Two  new  books  of  this  sort  are  to  appear  this  month- -the 
biography  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  "American  Men  of  Letters" 
and  the  school  of  philosophy  volume  on  "The  Genius  and 
Character  of  Emerson,"  which  has  gone  to  the  book-binders 
and  will  be  published  Thanksgiving  week.    It  contains  some- 
thing more  than  450  pages  in  16  chapters,  besides  an  in- 
troduction giving  a  brief  history  of  the  Concord  school. 
The  writers  are  Mr.  Alcott  (who  has  read  aU  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  volume).  Dr.  Bartol,  Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Pea- 
body,  Julian  Hawthorne,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Prof.  Harris, 
Mr.  Channing  the  poet,  G.  W.  Cooke,  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  M.  de  Poyen,  the  Hindoo  apostle 
Mozoomdar,  Miss  Emma  Lazarus,  and  Mrs.  E.G.  Kinney, 
mother  of  the  poet  Stedman.    But  in  one  sense  Emerson 
is  the  largest  contributor,  for  the  quotations  from  his 
prose  and  poetry  make  more  pages  than  any  single  lecturer 
occupies;  and  these  have  been  so  well  indexed  that  the 
volume  will  serve  as  a  key  to  Emerson's  works,  which 
have  not  yet  been  properly  indexed.    It  is  adorned  with 
heliotypes  of  David  Scott'  s  Edinburgh  portrait  of  Emer- 
son (painted  in  1848  and  never  before  copied),  and  of  the 
Hillside  Chapel  and  Orchard  House;  is  published  by  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co . ,  and  sells  for  $2 . 

(125)   Jan.  10,   1887,    HENRY  THOREAU  DID  READ 
RUSKIN. 

Speaking  of  Ruskin,  by  the  way,  I  notice  that  a  London 
admirer  of  Thoreau  thinks  he  never  read  "Modern 
Painters,  " — but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  the  books 
Thoreau  delighted  in,  --partly  for  the  style--for  he  was 
an  appreciator  as  well  as  a  master  of  style --and  partly 
for  the  positive,  paradoxical  and  whimsical  nature  of  the 
writer,    I  think  he  took  less  deUght  in  the  "Stones  of 
Venice,  "--indeed  old  buildings  were  not  very  attractive 
to  the  man  who  said,  -- 

If  Karnak'  s  temples  still  stand  on  the  plain 
To  enjoy  our  opportunities  they  remain. 
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(126)   Aug.  27,  1887.    IN  DULL  SUMMER  THE 
LITERARY  CRITIC  MUST  TURN  FOR  REFRESHMENT  TO 
THE  ANCIENT  CLASSICS— THOREAU  IS  OUR  COUNTRY'S 
PERSIUS  AND  OVID- -A  GLANCE  AT  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

". .  .But  in  this  season  of  drouth  and  failing  crops  in  the 
book-market,  the  critic  must  fall  back  on  what  old  Dr. 
POpkin  of  Harvard  used  to  call  "the  authors,"  that  is,  the 
ancient  writers  from  Homer  to  Heliodorus,  whose  works 
will  never  go  out  of  fashion,  though  they  are  never  in  so 
much  demand  as  Mr.  Haggard's  impossible  romances,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  literary  craze  of  the  hour.    Accord- 
ingly, I  am  looking  into  Ovid  and  Persius,  with  an  occa- 
sional sip  at  the  "Adages"  of  Erasmus — that  lexicon  of 
quotations  which  have  been  found  useful  to  writers  for  four 
centuries.    If  Browning  is  obscure,  much  more  dark  and 
enigmatical  is  young  Persius,  who  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  clear  up  his  crabbed  style,  except  in  a  few  passages, 
but  whose  spirit  is  so  modern,  in  spite  of  his  harsh  ambi- 
guities of  Latin  hexameter . 

Let  me  pause  a  moment,  however,  to  announce  a  new 
volume  entitled  "Winter,"  made  up  from  that  Persius  of 
our  own  century,  who  paid  such  regard  to  his  predeces- 
sor— Henry  Thoreau,    I  mean,  whose  manuscripts  still  in 
the  hands  of  his  editor,  Mr.  Blake  of  Worcester,  will  yet 
furnish  several  volumes  of  poetic  description  and  stoical 
moralizing.    The  preceding  volumes,  "Spring,"  "Summer" 
and  "Autumn,"  wiU  be  the  model  of  the  forthcoming  one, 
which  will  perhaps  not  be  published  until  the  season  that 
it  describes .    That  immortality  cannot  safely  be  predicted 
for  it  which  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Lamentations 
of  Ovid,  or  the  Satires  of  Persius--but  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  Thoreau  should  survive  in  literature  as  long  as 
those  poets --for  he  had  more  to  say  than  either  and  his 
prose  style  at  its  best  is  as  good  as  their  poetic  style. 
Indeed,  Persius  lives  by  his  matter  in  spite  of  his  style, 
or  perhaps  even  because  it  was  so  hard  to  decipher --for 
his  contemporary  or  immediate  successor,  Quintilian, 
said  of  his  age,  "Many  people  had  got  the  notion  that  ele- 
gance was  nothing  else  than  what  needed  a  translator  and 
commentary."    Thoreau,  like  Ovid,  is  clearness  itself  in 
most  places;  like  Persius,  he  always  has  a  moral  purpose, 
all  the  more  rigid  because  he  was  so  young  when  he 
moralized,  and  like  both  he  has  a  poet'  s  eye  and  enviable 
conciseness  of  language,  which,  at  will  he  can  open  into 
diffuseness,  as  Ovid  so  often  does  . 

BefiDre  Thoreau  set  up  his  Indians  for  our  admiration, 
Chateaubriand  had  done  the  same  thing  in  a  very  different 
manner,  --yet  with  a  success  that  pointed  the  way  for 
Cooper,  just  as  his  travels  in  Greece  opened  the  door  to 
Byron's  "Childe  Harold."    Few  persons  now  read 
Chateaubriand,  I  fancy,  even  as  a  school  text -book  he  has 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  modern  taste  and  scholarship 
have  left  him  far  on  one  side,  if  not  behind  us  .    The  senti- 
mentalism  of  Chateaubriand  makes  us  smile,  where  he 
hoped  to  make  us  sigh  or  drop  a  tear--but  there  was  a  deal 
of  talent  and  high  purpose  in  this  attitudinizing  Frenchman, 
who  like  all  his  nation  had  the  gift  of  style .    His  "Itinerary 
from  Paris  to  Jerusalem  and  Return, "  describing  his  pil- 
grimage in  1806-7,  is  before  me  in  an  old  edition,  and  may 
suggest  a  paragraph  here  and  there .    The  sentimental  poet 
was  then  like  Ovid  among  the  Cossacks,  leaving  his  youth 
behind  him,  and  he  often  recurs  to  that  fact,  so  momen- 
tous to  himself,  so  unimportant  to  his  readers .    More  in- 
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teresting  are  his  naive  sketches  of  life  among  the  Greeks 
and  Turks,  and  his  reflections,  always  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  Napoleon  and  his  military  despotism,  on  the 
states  of  ancient  Greece  and  modern  Europe .    He  preceded 
Grote  in  his  preference  for  the  Athenians  over  the  Spar- 
tans, the  ruins  of  whose  famous  city  he  could  scarcely 
find  in  1806,  when  he  had  opportunities  that  Schliemann 
would  have  envied,  but  which  Chateaubriand  did  not  appre- 
ciate .    His  reflections  on  the  different  fates  of  Athens  and 
of  Sparta  were  new  80  years  ago,  though  they  are  familiar 
enough  now . 

(127)   Sept.  7,   1887.    THE  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  WHIT- 
MAN'S  COTTAGE  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL— ANOTHER 
PROJECT  HAS  FAILED --SWINBURNE  IS  VINDICTIVE 
AND  ILL-MANNERED- -HIS  ONSLAUGHTS  ON  EMERSON 
AND  WHITMAN— SANBORN'  S  AFTERNOON  WITH  WALT 
AT  CAMDEN  IN  AUGUST. 

The  subscription  for  the  Walt  Whitman  cottage  has  been 
successfully  carried  through.    The  sum  required,  $800, 
has  been  raised  and  forwarded  to  the  poet,  who  will  follow 
his  own  inclination  in  the  choice  of  a  site  and  design,  and 
will  himself  supervise  the  building.    It  will  be  at  some 
pleasant  spot  at  the  shore  or  in  the  country,  in  New  Jersey. 
Few  things  have  given  Whitman  so  much  pleasure  of  late 
years  as  this  little  testimonial  from  his  friends ,  and  he 
is  now  much  interested  in  making  his  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  the  idea.    Another  project,  the  Whitman 
society,  has  not  been  so  successful.    A  young  foreigner, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Whitman,  came  to  Boston  this 
summer  and  attempted  to  start  it,  but  being  unused  to 
the  American  way  of  doing  things,  he  made  a  mess  of  it . 
Several  journalists  were  rather  startled  one  morning  on 
seeing  their  names  announced  in  the  papers  as  officers  of 
the  society  stated  to  have  been  organized.    It  was  the  first 
they  heard  of  such  an  action.   It  seems  the  young  man  had 
gone  to  work  rather  autocratically  and  appointed  the  officers 
and  drafted  the  plan  all  by  himself.    They  at  once  dis- 
claimed the  whole  thing,  but  it  put  them  in  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  position,  for  many  did  not  see  their  dis- 
claimer and  the  young  man'  s  plan  included  some  eccentric 
features.    Meanwhile  the  story  has  gone  around  the  world. 
In  connection  with  Swinburne's  torrent  of  Billingsgate  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review --an  article  which  in  style  is  that 
of  the  cheapest  frontier  journalism --there  is  an  interest- 
ing bit  of  history.    Swinburne  is  one  of  the  most  vindictive 
and  ill-mannered  fellows  in  literature.    As  a  sample  of 
the  latter  trait,  I  may  cite  the  account  given  by  a  lady  high 
in  Boston  society,  who  met  the  poet  one  evening  at  a  house 
in  London.    Swinburne  threw  himself  down  on  the  rug  be- 
fore the  fire  like  a  dog,  and  lay  there  sprawled  at  full 
length  through  the  evening .    Joaquin  Miller  never  carried 
"the  eccentricity  of  genius"  further  in  all  his  London  career. 
Something  like  14  years  ago  Swinburne  heard  that  Emerson 
had  spoken  disparagingly  of  him.    Thereupon  the  irascible 
poet  straightway  wrote  a  fierce  letter,  packed  with  spleen 
in  the  rhetoric  resembling  some  of  the  choicest  passages  in 
his  "Whitmania."    Among  other  things  I  recollect  that  he 
called  the  serene  Concord  sage  "a  gaptoothed  ape . "    It 
would  be  interesting  to  reproduce  the  letter  now  .    It  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  at  the  time.    It  turned  out  that 
Emerson  had  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  after  all! 
Now,  with  this  fact  in  mind,  it  seems  probable  that  Swin- 
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burne'  s  savage  onslaught  on  Whitman  had  a  similar  ori- 
gin.   Whitman  told  me,  when  in  Boston  in  1881,  that  he 
could  not  accept  Swinburne'  s  poetry;  that  with  all  its  dec- 
orative elaboration  it  did  not  seem  genuine .    Swinburne 
had  been  very  friendly  toward  him,  had  written  him  and 
sent  him  his  books.    While  appreciative  of  his  recognition, 
of  course  that  could  not  alter  Whitman'  s  opinion  of  Swin- 
burne's  art.    Whitman  has  always  been  frank  in  express- 
ing his  opinions,  and  in  view  of  the  Emerson  episode  it 
seems  more  than  likely  that  some  remark  of  the  kind  has 
reached  Swinburne'  s  ears  .    Being  a  narrow-minded  man, 
the  fact  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  his  violent 
change  of  heart .    1  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  with  Whit- 
man in  Camden,  one  day  last  month,  shortly  after  the 
Swinburne  article  appeared.    He  had  not  read  it,  and  was 
entirely  unruffled  and  indifferent  concerning  it.    Recall- 
ing what  he  had  said  concerning  Swinburne'  s  verse,  he 
remarked  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  beautifully  set  table, 
with  all  manner  of  exquisite  china  and  glassware,  but  with 
nothing  to  eat  except  sweets . 

(128)  Nov.  7,   1887.    LOUISA  A LCOTT' S  REVISED 
FLOWER  FABLES  CONTAINS  MORE  ART  AND  HUMOR . 

With  Miss  Alcott  the  esthetic  life  is  not  so  thronged  and 
wasteful,  so  that  she  does  not  feel  compelled  to  pour  out 
of  her  casks  even  the  light  berry-wine  that  she  made  in 
her  first  youth;  but  she  mixes  with  it  the  more  piquant 
vintage  of  later  years,  and  puts  it  forth  on  the  shelf  for 
her  friends  to  sip.    In  other  words,  she  has  takenthe  early 
book  of  "Flower  Fables,"  written  when  she  was  16,  and 
published  33  years  ago,  --rewritten  it,  and  now  issues  it 
as  the  second  volume  in  "Lula'  s  Library."   Originally  it 
was  dedicated  to  Ellen  Emerson,  her  younger  playmate 
in  Concord,  for  whom  and  for  the  little  Alcotts,  Emer- 
sons  and  Channings  the  stories  were  told  nearly  40  years 
since;  and  now  this  dedication  is  renewed  and  enlarged, 
like  the  stories  themselves .    There  is  much  more  art  and 
humor  in  the  new  version  than  in  the  old,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  two  books  is  the  same,  --descriptive  and  sentimental 
rather  than  metaphysical,  and  concerned  with  the  simple 
poetry  of  nature  and  the  philanthropic  impulse  which  the 
Concord  poets  obeyed  in  those  early  days .    There  is  little 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  book- -that  story-teller  of  whom 
Mme.  de  Stael  said  that  she  would  have  written  better  but 
for  ce  triste  utilite — the  dismal  English  utilitarianism. 
Utility  is  here  set  aside  for  amusement  and  philanthropy; 
and  the  result  is  very  agreeable.    All  these  books  are 
published  by  Roberts . 

(129)  Jan.  23,   1888.    THOREAU,  EMERSON  AND 
THOMAS  BROWNE. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  outUved  Herrick  eight  years, 
and  was  born  13  years  after  him,  was  as  ready  to  exalt 
the  physician'  s  art  as  the  poet  was  to  scoff  at  it,  being  a 
doctor  himself,  and  becoming  a  knight  in  1671,  because  of 
his  rare  knowledge  in  natural  history  and  the  science  of 
his  times,  which  is  foolishness  in  these  days  of  chemistry 
and  evolution.    Mr.  Rhys  has  included  the  best  of  Browne's 
works  in  his  Camelot  series,  and  the  shilling  volume  is 
edited  by  Addington  Symonds,  who  seems  to  be  as  much  at 
home  in  English  as  In  Italian  literature .    He  gives  Sir 
Thomas  a  high  place  as  an  imaginable  thinker  and  pro- 
found rhetorician,  and  calls  him  "a  mental  aristocrat"  and 
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"the  man  of  letters'  prosaist."    The  place  of  Browne  is 
hard  to  fix,  indeed;  to  most  readers  he  is  but  a  name,  and 
in  his  worst  passages,  he  is  as  hopelessly  fantastical  as 
Euphues  or  Rufus  Choate,  yet  in  his  best  vein  he  is  great 
both  for  ideas  and  style.    Thoreau  thought  that  Emerson 
might  come  to  have  a  renown  not  greatly  unlike  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  to  whom  Thoreau  was  indebted  for  sug- 
gestive inspiration,  and  those  citations  which  perfume  a 
whole  page  of  common  writing.    "But  the  quincunx  of 
heaven"  (the  Hyades)  "runs  low,  and  'tis  time  to  close  the 
first  parts  of  knowledge .    To  keep  our  eyes  open  long  were 
but  to  act  our  antipodes .    The  huntsmen  are  up  in  America, 
and  they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia."    This 
famous  passage  in  "The  Garden  of  Cyrus"  Symonds  quotes, 
and  follows  it  with  this  marginal  comment  of  Coleridge: 
"Think  you  that  there  was  ever  such  a  reason  given  before 
for  going  to  bed  at  midnight,  — that  if  we  did  not  'we  should 
be  acting  the  part  of  our  antipodes .'    And  then  'The  hunts- 
men are  up  in  America.'    What  life,  what  fancy!    Does  the 
whimsical  knight  give  us  thus  the  essence  of  gunpowder 
tea,  and  call  it  an  opiate?"    Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more 
stimulating  than  Browne's  best  sentences,  unless  it  be  the 
spiritual  significance  of  Emerson'  s  less  artificial  rhetoric. 
He  had  a  love  for  dark  times  and  memories  of  the  night, 
literal  or  figurative .    "The  night  of  time  far  surpasseth 
the  day,  and  who  knows  when  was  the  equinox?"    "Half  our 
days  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  the  brother 
of  death  exacteth  a  third  part  of  our  lives  .    A  good  part 
of  our  sleep  is  peered  out  with  visions  and  fantastical  ob- 
jects, wherein  we  are  confessedly  deceived."    "Certain 
it  is,  he  died  in  the  deep  and  dead  part  of  the  night,  when 
Nox  might  be  most  apprehensively  said  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Chaos,  the  mother  of  Sleep  and  Death,  according  to 
the  old  genealogy."    "Draw  the  curtain  of  night  upon  in- 
juries; shut  them  up  in  the  tower  of  oblivion  and  let  them 
be  as  though  they  had  not  been."    "Darkness  and  light  di- 
vide the  course  of  time,  and  oblivion  shares  with  memory 
a  great  part  even  of  our  living  being;  we  slightly  remem- 
ber our  felicities,   miseries  are  slippery  or  fall  like 
snow  upon  us ." 

(130)  June  19,   1889.    PROF.  THOMAS  DAVIDSON 
ANNOUNCES  HIS  SCHOOL  IN  FARMINGTON,  CONN.-- 
END  OF  THE  CONCORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL . 

Prof.  Davidson  of  New  York,  in  announcing  his 
philosophical  lectures  at  Farmington,  Ct.,  declares  that 
the  sessions  of  the  Concord  school  have  been  discontinued; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  fact,  though  they  may  hereafter 
be  renewed.    The  death  of  Mr.  Alcott,  the  absence  in  the 
west  of  Mr.  Emery,  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Snider,  the  occu- 
pations of  Prof.  Harris  which  increase  year  by  year,  and 
some  other  circumstances  have  made  it  difficult  to  bring 
together  the  regular  force  of  lecturers,  and  it  did  not 
seem  wise  to  make  great  changes  in  the  plan  of  the 
school,  --but  rather  to  close  it  for  a  time,  notwithstanding 
the  urgent  appeal  made  in  many  quarters  that  it  should  go 
on.   Prof.  Harris's  plans  have  been  formed  for  a  visit  to 
Europe  this  summer,  but  these  are  liable  to  be  changed, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  go  or  not.    Col.  Higgln- 
son  has  deferred  his  European  tour  until  autumn,  and  an 
important  meeting  in  Paris  which  was  announced  for  July 
is  postponed  till  September.    Prof.  Harris  will  lecture  at 
the  Farmington  school  between  the  8th  and  the  26th  of  July, 
and  among  the  persons  considered  in  his  lectures  and 
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those  of  Prof.  Davidson  will  be  the  Christian  theologians 
and  mystics.    Athanasius,  Clement,  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  St.  Hilary  of  Poiters,  Bonaventura,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Dante.    These  will  be  novel  and  instructive 
lectures --similar  to  some  of  those  given  in  Concord  in 
farmer  years,  but  mainly  new  and  opening  the  middle-age 
mysticism  and  scholastic  philosophy  very  fully.    There 
will  also  be  lectures  on  socialism,  in  which  Mr.  Bellamy 
and  his  novel  will  be  considered,  --and  Dr.  Holbrook  of 
New  York  will  explain  the  "mind  cure."    The  literary 
features  of  the  Concord  school  are  not  reproduced  at 
Farmington  to  any  great  extent. 

(131)  Oct.  6,   1890.    WILLIAM  AUSTIN'S  LITERARY 
PAPERS- -HIS  STORY  OF  THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 
(PETER  RUGG)  RESEMBLES  HAWTHORNE'S  FANCIFUL 
FICTION. 

A  neighbor  of  Miss  Dix  during  the  first  third  of  her  life-- 
if  the  Charlestown  people  could  be  called  neighbors  to  the 
Bostonians--was  William  Austin  of  Charlestown,  who  at- 
tained some  distinction  as  a  writer,  and  whose  son  has 
lately  edited  a  collection  of  his  "Literary  Papers  ."    First 
among  these  stands  that  singular  land-version  of  the  sea 
story  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman,  "--"Peter  Rugg  the  Missing 
Man"- -which  has  of  late  been  compared  to  the  fanciful  fic- 
tions of  Hawthorne .    There  is  indeed  a  resemblance  in 
more  than  one  point  to  the  manner  in  which  Hawthorne 
deals  with  the  sup)ernatural--a  peculiar  nonchalance  which, 
to  a  person  familiar  with  the  insane,  recalls  the  way  they 
deal  with  preternatural  events  alleged  by  them  to  occur  in 
their  own  experience .    It  is  as  every  day  occurrences  that 
they  mention  them- -not  as  if  there  were  anything  uncom- 
mon about  it.    Peter  Rugg' s  fanciful  story  is  related  in 
the  same  manner,  and  is  consequently  less  impressive 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.    Two  or  three  other  tales  have 
traces  of  the  same  quality--an  exaggeration  of  statement 
which  falls  short  of  art,  and  fails  to  convey  to  us  the  im- 
pression of  reality.    But  Mr.  Austin,  (who  was  born  in 
1778  and  died  in  1841, )  was  a  capital  observer,  and  during 
his  law  studies  in  England  in  1801-2  he  fathomed  the 
English  character  of  that  period  as  well  as  has  usually 
been  done  by  better  writers  .    His  style  was  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  period  of  his  education--those  years  of 
stilted  English  and  of  Latin  quotations  which  Dr .  Johnson 
and  his  imitators  have  preserved  for  us  in  their  sesquipe- 
dalian dialect.    How  awkwardly  this  garment  of  style  hung 
about  the  humorous  and  clear-sighted  Austin,  this  volume, 
published  by  Little  &  Brown,  pathetically  shows. 

(132)  Jan.  15,   1891.    THE  PREVALENCE  OF  AMATEUR 
ACTING  RECALLS  EARLIER  DAYS  IN  CONCORD- 
LOUISA  ALCOTT  IN  LOCAL  THEATRICALS--DECL1NE0F 
OLD  PREJUDICES . 

The  universal  prevalence  of  amateur  acting,  much  of  it 
very  good,  is  of  quite  recent  times,  for  before  the  Civil 
War  there  was  little  of  it,  except  in  the  form  of  "school 
exhibitions,"  where  "dialogues"  and  "pieces"  were  spwken; 
and  some  times  a  short  play  like  the  old-fashioned 
"William  TeU"  or  "Julius  Caesar."    1  remember  dimly  an 
"exhibition"  at  the  "Rockingham  Academy,"  where  the  ty- 
rant Gesler  staggered  off  in  the  uniform  of  a  militia  cap- 
tain, hit  in  the  heart  by  the  deadly  shaft  of  Tell,  who  had 
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just  shot  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son.    The  Hasty 
Pudding  theatricals  at  Cambridge  in  1853-5  were  novelties 
then,  and  there  was  a  pretty  private  theatre  in  Brookline, 
where  future  colonels  and  the  charming  Miss  McDonald 
acted  gracefully  enough.    Was  it  the  war,  changing  so 
many  of  our  institutions,  that  turned  charades  into  comedies, 
and  broke  down  the  ancient  New  England  prejudice  against 
play  -acting? 

Perhaps  so;  but  before  the  war  Louisa  Alcott  and  her 
sisters  appeared  often  in  private  theatricals,  and  Miss 
Alcott  was  specially  good  as  Mrs.  Jarley  in  the  celebrated 
wax  work  of  Dickens  .    1  fancy  that  the  stiffness  of  New 
England  underwent  a  gradual  thawing  out  from  the  first 
dawn  of  the  Transcendental  movement,  until  that  culminated 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union 
on  new  principles.    The  old  prejudices  went  Lone  J  after 
another,  until  now  little  remains  of  the  Puritan  fabric  of 
minor  morals .    Even  the  ugliness  of  the  meeting  house 
is  giving  way  to  something  like  beauty  in  church  architec- 
ture.   It  is  almost  incredible  now  that  in  1821  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  appointed  a  committee  to  see  how 
colored  persons  could  be  excluded  from  the  State;  but 
Theodore  Lyman's  report  against  their  exclusion  may  be 
found  in  The  Advertiser  of  69  years  ago,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Josiah  Quincy,  then  speaker  of  the  house,  the 
great  grandfather  of  the  present  active  legislator  of  that 
name. 

(133)   Jan.  19,   1891.    FACTS  ABOUT  GEORGE  BAN- 
CROFT--HIS  WIVES--HIS  MEETING  WITH  BYRON. 

In  the  brief  biographies  which  aged  public  men,  like 
Mr.  Bancroft,  receive  there  must  be  many  omissions  of 
things  important  or  unimportant,  especially  if  an  obituary 
is  furnished  by  the  family  or  has  been  arranged  by  the 
deceased  in  view  of  the  last  event  of  life .    Mention  is 
made,  I  see,  of  the  second  Mrs.  Bancroft,  who  was  Miss 
Davis  of  Plymouth,  but  not  of  the  first  wife,  from  whom 
the  descendants  of  the  old  historian  trace  their  descent. 
She  was  a  Miss  Dwight  of  Springfield,  sister  of  Edmund 
and  William  Dwight,  of  Mrs .  George  Bliss  and  of  Mrs . 
Jonathan  Chapman,  all  persons  well  known  in  Boston  when 
Mr.  Bancroft  lived  there,  but  who  did  not  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  political  opinions  - -as ,  indeed,  few  except 
radicals  and  "loco-focos"  did  in  the  presidency  of  Van 
Buren.    But  Hawthorne  did,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  gave  him  a 
position  in  the  custom  house,  or  kept  him  there . 

While  a  student  in  Europe  in  May,   1822,  Bancroft  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Byron  in  Italy,  and  is  mentioned  by 
the  poet  in  one  of  his  letters  to  England,  but  as  the  noble 
lord'  s  handwriting  was  not  much  better  than  mine,  his 
copyist  made  the  name  "Rowcroft,"  and  thus  concealed 
the  fact.    Byron  wrote  to  Murray:    "At  Leipsic,  this  year, 
the  highest  prize  proposed  was  for  a  translation  of  two 
cantos  of  'Childe  Harold.'    Mr.  Rowcroft  is  my  authority — 
a  good  German  scholar  (an  American),  and  an  acquaintance 
of  Goethe' s  ."    The  American  scholar  had  already  seen 
Goethe  in  Germany,  and  was  able  to  tell  the  English  poet 
how  much  he  was  admired  by  his  great  German  predeces- 
sor, for  Goethe  was  the  forerunner  of  Scott  and  Byron,  as 
well  as  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson.    Mr.  Bancroft  in  Boston 
was  an  occasional  member  of  Mr.  Alcott'  s  "symposium" 
or  transcendental  club,  which  began  to  exist  in  1836-7, 
and  out  of  which  grew  the  Dial  in  1840.    His  last  published 
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book,  I  believe,  was  that  truncated  biography  of  Van  Buren, 
which  was  begun  as  a  campaign  book  for  1844,  but  sup- 
pressed for  more  than  40  years. . . . 

Several  newspapers  make  the  mistake  of  sending  Mr. 
Bancroft  as  minister  to  Russia,  but  Prussia  is  the  country 
they  meant  to  mention.    He  was  sent  to  Prussia  by  Andrew 
Johnson  before  Berlin  became  the  capital  of  the  German 
empire,  and  he  remained  there  through  the  wondrous 
transformation  that  the  Franco -German  War  made.    When 
he  resigned  he  was  minister  to  Germany,  but  when  ap- 
pointed, to  Prussia.    He  could  remember  when  Napoleon 
governed  Prussia  and  dictated  a  policy  to  Austria,  and  he 
lived  to  see  Prussia  governing  France  and  dictating  terms 
to  England,  for  it  was  the  Franco -German  War  that 
brought  the  British  lion  to  his  gruel  on  the  Alabama  ques- 
tion. 

When  Bancroft  met  Byron  at  Leghorn  they  were  both 
guests  of  an  American  naval  officer  then  in  Italian  waters  . 
It  was  while  the  poet  was  living  at  Pisa,  but  temporarily 
sojourning  near  Leghorn,  and  the  officer,  1  suppose,  was 
Commodore  Jones,  who  offered  to  carry  Byron  to  the 
United  States  on  his  ship  and  make  an  American  of  him,  -- 
as  he  sometimes  threatened  to  become,  "when  savage  with 
the  Britishers,"  as  his  friend  Trelawney  says.    Soon  after 
this  Shelley  was  drowned  (in  July,   1822),  and  a  year  later, 
with  Trelawney  as  comrade,  Byron  sailed  from  Genoa  for 
Greece .    It  was  characteristic  of  young  Bancroft' s  pru- 
dence that  he  did  not  volunteer  for  the  Greek  revolution, 
as  so  many  German  students  did. 

(134)  Jan.  20,   1891.    DR.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE 
IN  GREECE--HIS  EXCAVATIONS  AT  AEGINA  WERE  AN 
"ASSOCIATED  CHARITY". 

Senliemann  was  not  the  first  American  citizen  to  exca- 
vate ruins  in  Greece.    When  Dr.  Howe  returned  there  in 
1828  with  supplies  for  the  starving  people  who  were 
clustered  in  AEgina  he  established  a  "labor  test"  and 
made  the  able-bodied  earn  what  he  gave  them.    The  work 
which  he  put  them  on  was  to  rebuild  the  land  side  of  the 
old  harbor  of  AEgina,  that  had  been  nearly  ruined  by 
debris  and  washings  from  the  town.    To  do  this  he  broke 
up  the  foundation  of  an  old  temple  of  Venus,  of  which  but 
one  Doric  column  was  standing,  and  with  these  beautiful 
blocks  of  brown  stone  he  laid  a  solid  wall,  which  made  a 
beautiful  and  substantial  quay,  in  use  up  to  this  day,  and 
called  "the  American  Mole ."    Five  or  six  hundred  people, 
men,  women  and  children,  worked  at  this  task  for  weeks, 
and  were  paid  in  provisions  and  clothing.    Such  was  his 
constructive  excavation  of  antiquities,  and  such  his  first 
practical  lesson  in  public  charity,  of  which  he  became  so 
eminent  a  professor . 

Thoreau  said  of  John  Brown  that  "he  would  have  left  a 
Greek  accent  slanting  the  wrong  way  and  righted  up  a  fall- 
ing man,  "  and  this,  also,  was  Howe'  s  turn  of  mind, 
though  he  became  well  versed  in  Greek  accents .    But  he 
would  dig  up  the  substructure  of  a  Grecian  temple  to  lay 
a  sea  wall  for  the  good  of  mankind.    In  the  guide  book, 
Capod'Istria,  the  Greek  president  from  1828  to  1831,  gets 
the  credit  of  this  sea  wall;  just  as  many  persons  in  Amer- 
ica get  the  present  credit  for  what  Dr .  Howe  taught  Che 
world  how  to  do.    He  was  not  27  years  old  when  he  devised 
and  executed  this  "associated  charity"  in  the  Island  of 
AEacos  who  was  a  "side  judge"  in  that  lower  court  of  which 
Minos  was  chief  justice  . 
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(135)  Jan.  23,   1891.    UNIDENTIFIED  OLD  PAINTINGS- 
JOHN  WHEELWRIGHT- -HAWTHORNE  ON  WOMEN 
WRITERS --JONATHAN  MASON  AND  OLD  BOSTON. 

There  is  a  painting  by  that  excellent  artist,  the  late 
Otto  Graudmann,  for  sale  in  a  shop  window  on  Bromfield 
St ,,  which  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.    It  is  a 
good  likeness  of  ex-Gov.  Fairbanks  of  Vermont,  as  I 
remember  him;  it  is  well  painted  as  might  be  supposed; 
and  it  would  pass  for  a  tolerable  portrait  of  Freycinct, 
the  French  statesman,  in  one  of  his  graver  moods,  pos- 
sibly it  may  go  down  to  posterity  as  his  portrait;  for 
there  are  many  paintings  in  famous  or  obscure  collections 
which  have  very  doubtful  names  attached  to  them.    At 
the  state  house  for  years  was  the  portrait  of  an  old  Pur- 
itan minister  labelled  "Rev.  Francis  Higginson,"  the 
first  minister  of  Salem,  and  ancestor  of  all  the  Higgin- 
sons  in  America.    But  after  a  time  it  was  discovered  not 
to  be  that  worthy;  and  when  I  last  inquired  it  was  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  Rev,  John  Wheelwright,  the  friend 
of  Cromwell  and  Vane,  who  was  banished  from  Boston 
under  the  mild  yoke  of  the  first  Winthrop,  and  colonized 
Exeter  in  New  Hampshire . 

No  other  portrait  of  Wheelwright  is  known  to  exist,  I 
believe,  and  yet  he  was  a  person  very  apt  to  be  painted 
more  than  once  .    He  was  at  school  with  Cromwell,  and 
used  to  alarm  the  future  protector  at  football;  he  returned 
from  New  to  Old  England  during  the  civil  wars,  and  was 
intimate  with  Vane,  as  was  Roger  Williams  also,  another 
of  the  exiles  from  Massachusetts .    He  finally  came  back 
to  New  England  after  Cromwell  was  dead  and  Vane  im- 
prisoned, was  parson  at  Salisbury  on  the  Merrimac,  and 
is  buried  somewhere  in  that  town.    His  descendants  should 
identify  his  portrait,  if  they  can,  and  provide  for  his 
monument,  either  at  Exeter,  at  Hampton,  or  at  Salisbury-- 
in  all  which  places  he  preached.    Now  that  we  know  all 
about  the  courtships  of  Roger  Williams,  we  should  have 
more  light  shed  on  the  personality  of  John  Wheelwright. 

When  Hawthorne  was  writing  pot-boilers  for  Peter  Parley 
and  other  publishers,  he  composed  a  sketch  of  Annie 
Hutchinson,  the  kinswoman  of  John  Dryden,  and  the  friend 
of  Wheelwright  and  of  Vane--but  he  said  nothing  of  Wheel- 
wright.   The  piece  was  not  in  his  best  manner;  he  called 
her  a  "female"  ("the  character  of  this  female  suggests  a 
train  of  thought")- -and  he  censured  her  "dark  enthusiasm" 
and  her  "irregular  and  daring  thought . "    But  he  had  the 
eye  of  a  prophet,  if  not  the  voice  of  one,  and  thus  he 
prophesied  in  1837  or  thereabout:    "As  yet  the  great  body 
of  American  women  are  a  domestic  race,  but  when  a  con- 
tinuance of  ill-judged  incitements  shall  have  turned  their 
hearts  away  from  fireside . .  .female  pens  will  be  more 
numerous  and  more  prolific  than  those  of  men,  though  but 
equally  encouraged.    The  ink-stained  Amazons  will  expel 
their  rivals  by  actual  pressure,  and  petticoats  wave 
triumphantly  over  all  the  field."    This  is  really  Hawthorne 
though  few  would  suspect  he  wrote  it. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  trace  him  in  that  quaint  reposi- 
tory of  dull  information  and  brilliant  prose  writing  (now 
and  then)  which  the  New  England  Magazine  of  the  Bucking- 
hams  was  from  1831  to  1835.    In  it  appeared  verses  by 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Park  Benjamin,  and  other  poets 
of  60  years  ago;  essays,  travels  and  stories  by  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Dr.  Howe  and  many  forgotten  writers,  some 
of  whom  wrote  well  and  amusingly.    It  is  valuable  also 
for  its  obituaries  and  may  be  visited  as  a  kind  of  literary 
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graveyard.    The  style  of  these  obituaries  is  unconsciously 
very  droll  at  times .    Thus  of  Jonathan  Mason  it  is  said  that 
in  1801  "he  embarked  with  three  other  patriotic  citizens  in 
the  noble  enterprise  of  purchasing,  levelling  and  settling 
a  rude  and  mountainous  part  of  the  town  of  Boston,  where 
now  the  fine  streets  and  elegant  edifices  of  Mt.  Vernon 
decorate  the  city."    This  means  the  tract  about  the  state 
house  and  Pemberton  square . 

What  happened  next  in  this  illustrious  career?    "His 
capital  and  activity  were  afterward  devoted  to  the  project 
of  adding  to  the  town  the  domain  of  South  Boston,  already 
so  flourishing  and  destined  by  nature  and  art  at  no  distant 
day  to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  busy, 
sections  of  the  city."   As  yet  there  was  no  thought  of  the 
Public  Garden  and  Commonwealth  avenue .    But  perhaps  the 
gem  of  the  obituaries  of  1831  is  that  of  Noah  Seaman,  who 
must  have  been  the  original  of  the  Yankee  who  went  West 
to  "start  a  graveyard."    He  was  100  years  old,  yet  "eleven 
months  before  his  dissolution  he  emigrated  to  Michigan,  a 
distance  of  500  miles  from  his  residence,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  becoming,  in  his  advanced  years, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  improvement  in  the  West." 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Thou  friend  of  undertakers! 

(136)   Apr.  5,   1891.    DR.  HARRIS'S  BOOK  ON  HEGEL- - 
LETTER  AND  SPIRIT  BY  MRS.  RICHARDS- -EVOLUTION 
AND  FINAL  REDEMPTION- -THE  SIBYLLINE  VERSES  OF 
EMILY  DICKINSON. 

Two  remarkable  books  for  their  incidental  statement  of 
religious  truth  in  the  course  of  philosophic  or  poetical  ex- 
pression are  Dr .  W  .  T.  Harris'   "Hegel,"  in  which  he  un- 
folds his  somewhat  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  "Letter  and  Spirit"  of  Mrs.  A.M.  Richards.    The 
latter  is  a  book  of  sonnets,  extraordinary  in  this  age  when 
everybody  writes  sonnets  for  their  sustained  and  often 
times  subtile  and  poetic  force  of  utterance .    There  are  57 
of  these  without  much  connection,  except  that  the  same 
thread  of  thought  and  feeling  runs  through  them,  --now  de- 
pressed, now  exalted,  but  always  returning  to  the  same 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  final  redemption  which  is  so 
striking  in  Dr .  Harris'  representation  of  the  invisible 
Church.    Here,  for  example,  is  the  first  sonnet,  after  the 
introductory  one: 

The  Lord  said,  Thinkest  thou  1  do  not  hear 

The  voice  that  goeth  up  continually 

From  out  my  vast  unnavigable  sea; 
The  cry  of  Imperfection,  sphere  on  sphere, 
Chaos  on  chaos?    That  I  have  no  fear 

Of  danger?    All  the  elements  with  Me 

Keep  watch,  and  wait  in  darkness  patiently 
The  coming  of  a  dawn  that  is  not  near. 
I  love  thee  with  a  love  thou  knowest  not; 

And  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one 

That  over  Cometh,  more  than  over  all 
The  host  of  angels  .    Lo,  I  wait  to  blot 

Out  all  transgression,  and  the  evil  done 

On  Me  alone  and  not  on  thee  shall  fall. 

The  odd,  sibylline  verses  of  Emily  Dickinson,  which 
have  found  so  much  favor  with  the  public,  when  books  of 
verse  in  general  are  such  a  drug  in  the  market,  do  not 
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contain  such  high  thought  as  this  volume  by  Mrs . 
Richards,  --nor  are  they  so  free  from  repetitions  of 
rhythm,  and  the  expression  of  the  same  feeling  in  other 
words,  --the  common  weakness  of  feminine  poetry.    The 
book  is  published  by  Cupples,  in  Boston,  while  the  con- 
densed explanation  of  Hegel  and  his  obscurities,  by  Dr. 
Harris ,  is  published  by  S .  C .  Griggs  of  Chicago ,  in  the 
philosophical  series  edited  by  Prof.  Morris,  of  which 
"Hegel'  s  Logic"  is  the  eighth  volume . 

In  the  preface  to  his  book.  Dr.  Harris  furnishes  a  kind 
of  philosophic  autobiography,  showing  when  and  how  he 
arrived  at  those  insights  which  correct  the  defects  of 
Hegel,  and  connect  that  much  misunderstood  German  with 
the  Greek  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle.    A  "Harmony 
of  the  Gospels"  is  an  easy  work  compared  with  this,  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Harris,  of  harmonizing  Plato  with  Aristotle, 
and  both  with  Hegel- -but  it  is  successfully  done  in  this 
volume,  as  it  was  done,  years  ago,  in  the  lectures  and 
debates  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  in  Dr.  Harris' 
orchard  beneath  the  pine  wood  that  murmurs  above  his 
now  forsaken  house  and  chapel.    Many  will  fail  to  see  this 
inward  agreement  between  thinkers  outwardly  at  variance; 
others  will  dispute  it;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  as  Harris 
sets  it  forth. 

Here  is  a  statement  which  will  bear  much  meditation: 
"Hegel  himself  has  not  deduced  the  logical  consequences 
of  his  system ....    But  his  wrong  explanation  of  the  use 
of  Nature,  strange  to  say,  does  not  vitiate  Hegel's  theory 
of  human  life  and  of  the  Christian  church.    His  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  makes  the  Second  Person,  or  Logos,  to  be 
Nature;  whereas  it  should  make  the  Logos  eternally  a 
Person  like  the  First,  and  Nature  should  be  the  Processio 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.    But  he  rightly  interprets  the  doctrine 
of  the  invisible  Church  as  the  body  whose  spirit  is  the 
Holy  Spirit."    These  are  high  matters,  and  we  may  leave 
them  here . 

(137)  July  15,   1891.    CHANNING  ON  THE  WATER- 
CRESS--ON  EDMOND  S.  HOTHAM,  HERMIT  AT 
WALDEN--THOREAU'S  LOVE  OF  COLORS. 

The  watercress,  though  like  the  onion,  it  is  a  sanitary 
inspector  and  purifier  of  the  human  system,  has  a  more 
poetic  atmosphere  .    Seen  in  brooks  in  spring,  or  even  in 
winter  through  the  ice,  it  is  a  pleasing  object.    Channing, 
whose  picturesque  eye  no  aspect  of  nature  escapes,  has 
described  it  in  his  "Wanderer" :-- 

And  down  the  brook  the  wild  cress  moving  free. 
Where'er  the  ice-chink  lets  the  traveller's  eye 
Peruse  the  inward  pages  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Moulton  says  of  this  plant:    "The  true  watercress 
of  Europe  has  become  naturalized  in  our  brooks  and 
ditches,  and  although  not  very  frequent,  is  abundant  in 
the  few  localities  where  it  is  found .    It  belongs  to  the 
genus  nasturtium  and  is  called  officinale .    That  means 
"pantry  nasturtium,"  1  suppose. 

The  plant  often  sold  in  place  of  this  is  the  small  bitter 
cress,  or  cardimum  hirsuta .    The  two  resemble  each 
other  very  closely  in  all  particulars .    The  bitter  cress 
is  abundant  in  all  our  slow  running  streams,  but  it  has 
scarcely  any  of  the  pungent  taste  of  the  true  cress,  and 
becomes  very  early  in  the  season  so  clogged  with  other 
aquatic  plants ,  mosses ,  etc . ,  that  it  does  not  present  a 
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very  inviting  appearance.    The  true  watercress  is  so 
easily  raised  and  spreads  so  rapidly  that  it  should  more 
frequently  be  transplanted  and  then  used  as  a  salad.    All 
this,  somewhat  condensed,  from  our  Newburypnart  botanist. 

In  this  same  "colloquial  poem,"  the  "Wanderer," 
Channing  has  described  the  second  hermit  who  went  to  live 
by  W aide n  about  1870,  some  years  after  Thoreau' s  death, 
but  near  the  spot  where  Thoreau  built  his  hut.    Channing 
called  on  him  there,  as  he  had  on  Thoreau  25  years  be- 
fore, and  thus  he  pictures  Hotham's  winter  palace:-- 

In  his  scanty  cabin. 
All  along  the  walls  he  hid  the  crevice 
With  some  rustic  thought--a  withered  grass. 
Choice -colored  black±)erry-vines  and  nodding  sedge 
Fantastically  seeded;  or  the  plumes 
The  golden-rod  dries  in  the  fall;  and  tops 
Of  lespedeza,  brown  as  the  Spanish  name; 
And  velvet  bosses  quaintly  cut  away 
Off  the  compliant  birches,  of  whose  trunks 
This  hermit  blest  made  pillage. 

And  oft  he  fed  the  titmice  from  his  hand. 
While  the  old  cautious  muskrat  who,  behind 
This  hermit's  hut,  had  built  himself  a  house. 
Felt  no  alarm  at  him  who  daily  left 
An  alms  at  his  back-door,  and  kept  the  faith. 
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which  was  actually  sung  by  three  male  voices,  and  which 
thus  begins  :-- 

Lift  up  your  eyes,  desponding  freeman. 
Fling  to  the  winds  your  needless  fears! 

He  who  unfurled  your  beauteous  banner 
Says  it  shall  wave  a  thousand  years . 

Chorus :  — 

A  thousand  years  my  own  Columbia! 

'  Tis  the  glad  day  so  long  foretold! 
'Tis  the  glad  morn  whose  early  twilight 
Washington  saw  in  times  of  old. 

What  if  the  clouds  one  little  moment, 

Hide  the  blue  sky  where  morn  appears -- 

When  the  bright  sun,  that  tints  them  crimson, 
Rises  to  shine  a  thousand  years? 
Chorus  (as  before). 

There  are  seven  quatrains  of  this  odd  song,  one  of  which 
is  this,  for  our  European  critics :-- 

Envious  foes  beyond  the  ocean. 

Little  we  heed  your  threatening  sneers! 

Little  will  they,  our  children's  children, 
When  you  are  gone  a  thousand  years. 


Thoreau,  who  was  more  poetic  than  this  quaint  follower 
of  his,  had  the  same  love  for  the  few  homely  colors  of 
nature  in  winter:    "her  strong,  wholesome  browns,  her 
sober  and  primeval  grays,  her  pure,  cold,  snowy  white." 
But  he  loved  better  the  summer  hues.    "The  soft,  mellow, 
fawn-colored  light  of  the  July  sunset  seemed  to  come  from 
the  earth  itself.    The  landscape  is  fine,  as  behind  glass, 
the  horizon  edge  distinct.    The  distant  vales  towards  the 
northwest  mountains  lie  up  open,  clear  and  elysian,  like 
so  many  Tempes.    The  shadows  of  trees  are  dark  and 
distinct;  the  din  of  trivialness  is  silenced."    These  are 
the  passages  which,  together  with  his  sententious  moral- 
izing, will  live  in  Thoreau'  s  abundant  writings. 

(138)    Aug.  4,   1891.    THOUGHTS  ON  WALT  WH1TMAN-- 
HIS  ABILITY  TO  COMPOSE  IN  ORDINARY  MEASURES -- 
HIS  SPEECH  FOR  KANSAS. 

Walt  Whitman,  in  a  late  magazine,  thus  speaks  of  him- 
self:   "Every  page  of  my  poetic,  or  attempt  at  poetic, 
utterance,  smacks  of  the  living  physical  identity,  date, 
environment,  individuality,  probably  beyond  anything 
known,  and  in  style  is  often  offensive  to  the  conventions . 
This  new  last  cluster,  'Good-By,  My  Fancy,'  follows  suit 
and  yet  with  a  difference .    The  clef  is  here  changed  to  its 
lowest,  and  the  little  book  is  a  lot  of  tremolos  about  old 
age,  death  and  faith.    The  physical  just  lingers,  but  almost 
vanishes.    The  book  is  garrulous,  irascible  (like  old  Lear), 
and  has  various  breaks,  and  even  tricks,  to  avoid  monot- 
ony."  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Whitman' s 
peculiar  measure  is  itself  an  artifice;  and  that  he  has  writ- 
ten very  well  in  the  ordinary  measures .    In  his  lament  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  this  appears;  but  there  is  another  pxiem, 
little  known,  in  which  the  same  thing  is  seen. 

In  1879  Whitman  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  "Old 
Settlers"  of  Kansas,  and  wrote  a  song  for  that  occasion. 


And  here  is  another  which  the  immigration  officers  under 
the  new  law  ought  to  sing  as  a  doxology  every  day  when 
they  shut  up  shop:-- 

Tell  the  great  world  the  blessed  tidings! 

Yes --and  be  sure  thy  bondman  hears; 
Tell  the  oppressed  of  every  nation 

Jubilee  lasts  a  thousand  years  . 

1  believe  Whitman  has  not  included  this  song  in  his  great 
single  volume  of  "Complete  Poems  and  Prose,"  though  he 
gives  there  the  undelivered  speech  he  wrote  for  the  same 
meeting  in  Bismarck  Grove,  near  Lawrence  (by  mistake 
he  says  Topeka),  in  which  he  dwells  on  what  he  saw  "stand- 
ing on  Oread  Hill,  by  the  university" --"that  vast  Some- 
thing, stretching  out  on  its  own  unbounded  scale,  uncon- 
fined--which  there  is  in  these  prairies,  combining  the  real 
and  ideal,  and  beautiful  as  dreams  ."    None  of  our  poets, 
not  even  Bryant,  are  more  national  than  Whitman. 

(139)    Aug.   12,   1891.    DEATH  OF  LOWELL--SECOND 
ONLY  TO  EMERSON  AS  A  CRITIC --COMPARED  WITH 
WALLER. 

In  the  death  of  Jamas  Russell  Lowell,  America  loses  its 
one  great  literary  man  who  is  known  the  world  over,  and 
more  favorably  known  than  any  since  Emerson  died.    I 
make  no  exception  in  favor  of  Bancroft,  who  was  very 
widely  but  less  universally  and  genially  known.    Next  to 
Emerson,  Lowell  was  our  best  critic;  there  was  no  criti- 
cism better  than  his  written  within  the  past  25  years  in 
English.    As  a  political  critic  he  was  less  perfect,  yet  few 
men  have  judged  more  justly  than  he  the  broad  effects  of 
American  pKDiitics  since  the  period  of  reconstruction  at 
the  South  had  completed  its  first  results,  and  began  to 
manifest  those  worst  tendencies  which  the  reorganization 
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of  popular  governments  usually  displays  .    His  judgment 
of  particular  men  was  often  affected  by  the  personal  bias 
that  is  so  seldom  absent  in  the  New  Englander,  and  there 
was  in  his  later  writings  some  little  touch  of  the  hyper- 
criticism  which  age  induces . 

Clouds  of  affection  from  our  younger  eyes , 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  decries,  -- 

as  Waller  said  in  his  best  poem. 

Lowell  was  a  better  poet  than  Waller,  and  a  better 
politician;  but,  like  Waller,  he  enjoyed  a  renown  as  poet 
in  his  own  day  which  perhaps  the  next  century  will  fail  to 
confirm.    Some  of  his  best  poetry  was  involved  as  the 
rural  and  semi-rural  utterances  of  Hosea  Biglow,  who, 
(with  Parson  Wilbur,  and  a  few  minor  characters),  was 
his  contribution  to  creative  literature.    The  critic  is  sel- 
dom inventive  also,  but  in  Lowell,  invention  was  added  to 
a  rare  critical  faculty,  and  both  were  reinforced  by  an  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  scholarship  unhappily  rare  in  America. 
This  learning  sometimes  encumbered  the  flight  of  his 
Pegasus,  who  had  too  much  of  a  literary  portmanteau  to 
carry;  and  it  was  the  opportune  freedom  from  the  scholar's 
burden  that  gave  to  the  "Biglow  Papers"  their  greatest 
charm.    As  a  companion  Lowell  was  incomparable  when 
his  social  surroundings  were  to  his  mind--for,  like  most 
poets,  he  was  susceptible,  and  was  not  sans  gene,  though 
by  nature  so  genial. 

(140)   Oct.  16,   1891.    DR.  HOLMES  AS  A  WRITER  OF 
FICTION- -INCREASING  POPULARITY  OF  THOREAU-- 
STORIES  ABOUT  H1M--DEATH  OF  THE  GREEK  POET 
KOKOS. 

The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Holmes'    works  now  includes 
his  two  novels,  "Elsie  Venner"  and  "The  Guardian  Angel," 
which  some  wit  30  years  ago  styled  "medicated  novels," 
and  which  do,  indeed,  carry  a  flavor  of  the  family  physi- 
cian along  with  their  romantic  and  almost  supernatural 
incidents.    But  they  are  good  novels  all  the  same,  and  will 
perhaps  survive  the  longer  for  this  professional  bias,  just 
as  that  novel  of  the  good  Bishop  Helisdorn  of  Tricca  has 
lived  1500  years  because  he  put  the  morals  of  a  Christian 
bishop  into  his  "Ethiopians."    It  is  legendary  that  when 
this  bishop  was  called  to  account  for  writing  a  good  novel 
in  classic  Greek,  he  preferred  to  give  up  his  bishopric 
rather  than  disown  his  romance,  which  is  the  best  of 
those  in  the  Greek  tongue  that  have  come  down  to  our  time  . 

Dr.  Holmes  was  charged  with  some  unchristian  opinions 
in  his  two  novels,  but  the  course  of  time  has  justified  his 
attitude  in  respect  to  certain  doctrines  of  Calvinism  which 
he  attacked,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  which  he  ex- 
posed in  one  or  two  of  his  characters  .    He  alludes  to  this 
in  his  new  preface  to  "The  Guardian  Angel, "  saying: 
"The  revolt  of  Myrtle  Hazard  from  the  tyranny  of  that 
dogmatic  dynasty  now  breaking  up  in  all  directions ,  has 
found  new  illustrations  since  this  tale  was  written.    For 
an  example  in  fiction  1  will  refer  to  "The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm."    The  boy's  honest  but  terrible  outburst, 
"I  hate  God,  "was,  1  doubt  not,  more  acceptable  in  the 
view  of  his  maker  than  the  lying  praise  of  many  a  hypocrite, 
who,  having  enthroned  a  demon  as  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
thinks  to  conciliate  his  favor  by  using  phrases  which  the 
slaves  of  Eastern  despots  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to 
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their  masters  ."    This  is  an  extension  of  Thoreau's  pithy 
saying,  "Atheism  may  be,  comparatively,  popular  with 
God . " 

The  frequency  with  which  young  men  make  pilgrimages 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  to  visit  the  places 
made  famous  by  Thoreau,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  per- 
petual fame  .    One  such  youth  lately  called  on  me  and  we 
went  together  over  the  "old  Marlboro  road,"  celebrated 
in  one  of  the  latest  of  Thoreau' s  magazine  papers  that 
appeared  in  his  life  time,  and  we  stood  on  the  shore  of 
White  Pond,  which  was  another  of  his  haunts  .    The  youth 
who  had  studied  his  author  faithfully,  wished  to  know  if 
Ellsha  Duganne, 

Man  of  wild  habits, 
Partridges  and  rabbits , 

was  not  an  image  or  parable  of  Thoreau  himself.    But  no, 
he  was  (and  is)  a  veritable  denizen  of  Concord,  originally 
more  at  home  in  the  woods  along  the  Marlboro  road  than 
in  the  village  where  he  now  abides . 

A  friend  of  Thoreau  who  was  with  him  in  the  White 
Mountains,  when  he  slipped  and  sprained  his  foot  in 
Tuckerman' s  ravine,  and  within  a  few  seconds  after  put 
his  hand  on  the  arnica  molles ,  never  seen  by  him  before , 
which  was  to  heal  his  sprain,  tells  me  that  the  anecdote, 
as  told  by  Emerson  in  his  funeral  eulogy  of  Thoreau,  is 
not  exaggerated.    Another  example  he  gives  me  of  the 
quick  eye  of  the  poet -naturalist  for  all  that  concerned 
natural  history.    Paddling  their  canoe  across  one  of  the 
lakes  of  northern  Maine,  they  took  refuge  on  a  Little 
island  to  escape  a  summer  shower --pitching  their  tent 
and  sitting  under  it.    When  the  shower  had  passed  and 
they  rose  to  strike  the  tent,  Thoreau  stooped  down,  picked 
up  a  bleached  bone  lying  in  the  leaves  near  the  shore ,  and 
said,  merely  glancing  at  it--"That  is  a  beaver'  s  skull"-- 
and  so  it  proved  to  be . 

My  young  visitor  had  been  treated  by  some  of  the  Con- 
cord people  to  the  old  dish  of  village  gossip  about  Thoreau 
being  "lazy,  "  and  living  in  his  hut  at  Walden  on  food  and 
dainties  furnished  by  his  family  in  the  village  .    1  told  him 
1  had  never  seen  a  man  more  active  and  diligent  than 
Thoreau,  and  that  everything  he  did  was  honestly  done  and 
said.    My  friend    of  the  Maine  woods,  when  1  spioke  of 
this,  said:    "1  wish  those  who  call  Thoreau  lazy  had  been 
compelled  to  keep  up  with  him,  as  I  was,  traversing  a 
Maine  forest  on  a  summer  afternoon."   Singular  is  this 
invidious  gossip  about  famous  men- -but  what  we  poor 
creatures  can  least  bear  is  the  superiority  of  another . 

One  of  the  most  promising  young  poets  of  Athens,  Mr. 
Kokos,  who  had  written  a  piece  for  the  theatre  in  that  city, 
and  was  attending  its  representation,  was  lately  shot  as  he 
was  leaving  the  theatre,  by  a  maniacal  subaltern  of  the 
Greek  army,  who  had  delusions  of  suspicion  against  the 
poet,  and  who  at  once  committed  suicide.    Mr.  Kokos  lay 
wounded  for  three  days,  and  then  died  of  his  wounds  and 
was  buried  four  weeks  ago  with  orations  and  eulogies 
and  crowns  of  laurel.    Such  is  the  sad  fate  of  genius  too 
often- -a  premature  death. 
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(141)   Oct.  24,   1891.    THE  DIMINISHING  BUFFALO 
HERDS--SAMUEL  ROWSE'  S  PORTRAIT  OF  GENERAL 
CHARLES  LOWELL--HIS  CRAYONS  OF  THOREAU  AND 
EMERSON. 

In  1856,  when  I  first  crossed  the  Missouri  River,  there 
were  buffaloes  in  plenty  not  far  beyond,  and  hunters  were 
setting  out  to  shoot  them.    It  would  then  have  been  possible 
for  the  government,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Franklin 
Pierce  and  Jefferson  Davis,  to  make  a  reservation  for 
buffaloes,  as  for  Indians,  and  so  have  preserved  the  breed. 
But  they  were  too  busy  preserving  negro  slavery  by  ex- 
tending it  into  Kansas  to  think  of  such  small  game  as  the 
buffalo.    Pbssibly  such  a  reservation  may  now  exist, 
where,  by  careful  breeding,  they  may  yet  be  perpetuated. 
Formerly  they  were  shot  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara--now 
they  are  1800  miles  farther  west,  at  least. . . . 

In  the  fearful  dispensation  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
portraiture  by  "process"  which  is  now  upon  us,  it  is  a 
pleasure  now  and  then  to  recognize  a  likeness  well  execu- 
ted, such  as  that  of  Gen.  Charles  Lowell  in  the  New 
England  Magazine,  and  several  others  of  those  which  ac- 
company it.    They  are  good,  but  this  of  "Charley  Lowell" 
is  a  speaking  likeness,  as  we  say,  --the  language  of  the 
eye  and  the  other  features  is  perfect,  and  nothing  but  a 
voice  is  lacking  to  restore  the  man  to  us  as  he  was .    It 
must  be  the  best  of  Rowse's  crayons,  --for  that  accom- 
plished artist,  when  men  were  his  subjects,  did  not  always 
give  them  the  whole  strength  of  their  expression,  --but  in 
this  case  it  is  all  there,  vigorously,  as  well  as  finely 
rendered . 

I  remember  this  artist  before  he  left  engraving  for 
crayon  drawing,  in  which  his  fame  was  won;  and  I  believe 
his  first  crayon  head  which  was  exhibited  is  that  youthful 
portrait  of  Thoreau  which  has  long  hung  in  the  Concord 
library.    Mr.  Rowse,  in  1854,  was  working  on  a  grand 
lithograph  of  Ames'  head  of  Webster,  when  something  took 
him  to  Concord  for  a  few  weeks  or  months .    He  lived 
there,  for  a  time  in  the  Thoreau  household,  and,  after 
finishing  his  engraving,  he  had  sittings  from  Henry  Thor- 
eau,    then  37  years  old  and  without  a  beard,  and  made  the 
crayon  of  which  I  speak.    It  hung  for  nearly  25  years  in 
the  house  where  it  was  drawn,  and  then  upon  the  death  of 
Miss  Sophia  Thoreau  went  to  the  reading  room  of  the 
library.    About  three  years  later  the  half  bearded  portrait, 
owned  by  Mr.  Blake  of  Worcester,  was  made — the  best  of 
all  Thoreau' s  likenesses --and  finally  in  1861  the  portrait 
with  the  full  beard  was  taken  at  New  Bedford. 

Rowse's  crayon-head  of  Emerson,  though  unmistakable 
and  pleasing,  does  not  quite  reach  the  expression  of  the 
man.    An  unfinished  sketch  made  by  Rowse,  in  1858,  is 
more  true  to  the  real  Emerson,  though  faulty  in  drawing. 
This  last  was  copied  for  Mr.  Alcott'  s  "Sonnets  and  Can- 
zonets," in  1882,  and  may  be  seen,  rather  faintly 
rendered,  in  the  small  illustrated  edition  of  that  rare 
volume,  along  with  20  other  portraits  .    But  we  still  lack 
the  ideal  likeness  of  Emerson,  and  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  will  be,  after  all,  that  dark  painting  by 
David  Scott,  which  also  hangs  in  the  Concord  library.    It 
is  the  work  of  an  idealist,  who  well  comprehended  Emer- 
son' s  power,  and  it  gives  the  eloquent  attitude  of  the  man 
better  than  any  other  portrait.    It  was  done  in  Edinburgh 
in  1848. 
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(142)   Dec.  28,   1891.    EMERSON  ON  BOSTON- - 
THOUGHTS  ON  WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  AND  HAWTHORNE. 

It  is  the  great  aim  of  a  magazine  editor  to  make  a  "hit" 
as  often  as  he  can,  just  as  the  newspapjer  man  longs  for  a 
"beat"  or  a  "scoop,"  and  several  of  the  January  monthlies 
have  made  decided  hits.    The  Atlantic  leads  them  all,  with 
a  chapter  on  Boston  by  Emerson,  as  fresh  and  searching, 
as  profound  and  as  charming,  as  any  of  his  middle-age  es- 
says .    Its  date  seems  to  have  been  late  in  1861,  --but  much 
of  it  was  very  likely  written  earlier,  as  the  characteristics 
of  his  native  town  occurred  to  him  from  time  to  time,  and 
got  entered  in  his  diary;  or  as  he  made  those  profound 
observations  on  men  and  manners  which  distinguish  him 
above  all  the  authors  of  our  century. . . . 

As  for  mere  style  and  point,  Emerson's  few  pages  sur- 
pass all  that  is  found  in  any  of  the  magazines  of  the  month . 
When  to  this  is  added  that  depth  of  thought  which  was  never 
absent  from  Emerson,  we  have  wonderful  sentences --this, 
for  example:    "It  is  the  property  of  the  religious  sentiment 
to  be  the  most  refining  of  all  influences .    No  external  ad- 
vantages, no  good  birth  or  breeding,  no  culture  of  the  taste, 
no  habit  of  command,  no  association  with  the  elegant,  -- 
even  no  depth  of  affection  that  does  not  rise  to  a  religious 
sentiment,  --can  bestow  that  delicacy  and  grandeur  of  bear- 
ing which  belong  only  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  celestial 
conversation."   This  has  the  old  ring  of  the  best  passages 
in  "Nature"  and  the  first  "Essays, "  and  it  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing that  Emerson  adds  in  a  note  that  fine  saying  of  Michael 
Angelo: 

As  heat  from  fire  can  ne'er  divided  be. 
So  Beauty  from  the  Eternal  is  not  free; 
Come  dal  fuoco  il  caldo  esser  diviso 
Non  puo'  1  bei  dall'  eterno. 

And  this  also  is  not  only  noticeably  true,  but  admirably 
well  said  of  our  New  England:    "In  the  midst  of  her  laborious 
and  economical  and  rude  and  awkward  population,  where  is 
little  elegance  and  no  facility,  little  spirit  of  society  or 
knowledge  of  the  world,  you  shall  not  infrequently  meet 
that  refinement  which  no  education  and  no  habit  of  society 
can  bestow;  which  makes  the  elegance  of  wealth  look 
stupid,  and  unites  itself  by  natural  affinity  to  the  highest 
minds  of  the  world;  nourishes  itself  on  Plato  and  Dante, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Milton   and  whatever  is  pure  and  sub- 
lime in  art."    Had  Emerson  been  describing  his  own  char- 
acter he  could  not  have  done  it  more  closely.    Then  notice 
the  felicity  of  single  phrases --"America  is  growing  like  a 
cloud;"  "New  Bedford  hugs  an  oil-cask  like  a  brother;"  "a 
climate  where  is  sunstroke  after  sunstroke,  with  a  frosty 
shadow  between;"  "who  shall  restore  to  us  the  odoriferous 
Sabbaths  which  made  the  earth  and  the  humble  roof  a 
sanctity?"    It  will  be  long  before  a  thinker  shall  appear 
with  this  happy  endowment  of  poetic  eloquence  blended  with 
lofty  thought. . . . 

Scribner  for  January  begins  its  memoirs  of  Washington 
Allston  with  a  portrait,  but  it  is  not  the  fine  youthful  head, 
painted  by  himself  in  England,  which  is  now  in  our  art 
museum,  as  it  should  be.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  an 
indifferent  picture  painted  by  Flagg  in  1842,  not  long  before 
Allston' s  death.    The  best  letters  printed,  however,  are 
of  the  youthful  or  middle -age  period  of  AUston'  s  life,  -- 
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the  first  one,  written  from  London  in  1801,  when  he  was 
21  years  old,  and  giving  his  first  impressions  of  that  great 
city.    "Scarcely  a  luxury  but  you  may  command  here,"  he 
says,  "and  scarcely  a  scene  of  wretchedness  but  you  may 
witness  at  the  corner  of  every  street.    Indeed,  the  whole 
city  appears  to  be  composed  of  princes  and  beggars  .    1  had 
no  idea  before  of  pride  unaccompanied  by  some  kind  of 
merit.    But  here  no  one  has  pride  without  fortune.    Indeed, 
the  most  respectable  among  the  middle  ranks  appears  to 
have  no  consequence  except  in  boasting  of  the  acquaintance 
of  some  one  in  rank."    Things  have  changed  in  London  in 
90  years ,  but  not  so  much  in  this  latter  respect  as  could 
be  wished.    His  advice  to  a  young  Charleston  painter, 
Fraser,  in  this  same  letter  is  worth  quoting:    "Let  me  ad- 
vise you  to  beware  of  love .    Love  and  painting  are  two 
opposite  elements;  you  can  not  live  in  both  at  the  same 
time.    Love  in  its  place  I  revere;  but  it  is  not  at  all  times 
to  be  indulged .    There  are  many  beautiful  girls  in  Charles  - 
ton,  but  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  are  still  more  beauti- 
ful than  they."    Noticeable  here,  as  in  the  later  letters,  is 
the  excellence  of  the  style;  he  was  indeed  a  good  writer 
and  would  have  made  a  figure  in  literature  if  he  had  de  - 
voted  himself  to  that  as  he  did  to  art.    His  friendship  with 
Coleridge  was  noteworthy,  and  the  letters  here  cited  by 
Coleridge  are  good.    His  views  on  the  proper  attitude  of 
England  toward  the  United  States  were  wise  in  1815,  but  it 
was  more  than  40  years  before  England  had  good  sense 
enough  to  act  upon  them.    "Were  I  dictator,  "  wrote  Cole- 
ridge to  Allston,  "I  would  not  only  send  to  America  men 
of  the  highest  rank  and  talent  as  ambassadors,  ministers, 
etc. ,  but  would  throw  open  not  only  the  West  Indies  but  the 
whole  colonial  trade  to  the  Americans,  confident  that 
every  new  city  that  would  thence  arise  in  the  United  States 
would  add  a  new  street  to  some  town  in  Great  Britain." 
The  illustrations  in  the  Scribner  paper  are  taken  almost 
wholly  from  the  outline  drawings  of  Allston,  which  were 
engraved  by  the  brothers,  John  and  Seth  Cheney,  in  Boston 
after  Allston' s  death;  and  these  are,  indeed,  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  artist'  s  genius,  for  his  drawing  was  better 
than  his  coloring,  which  has  not  well  stood  the  test  of 
time. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  genius  between  the  truly  great 
men  of  our  country- -between  Washington  and  Emerson, 
for  example;  between  Franklin  and  Theodore  Parker;  be- 
tween Allston  and  Hawthorne.    But  Hawthorne's  friend 
Horatio  Bridge  has  not  the  power  of  perception  and  descrip- 
tion that  his  classmate  had,  and  his  first  paper  on  Haw- 
thorne in  the  January  Harper'  s  adds  little  to  what  was 
known  of  the  man  before .    He  describes  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  the  youthful  Hawthorne,  which  continued  through 
life,  — his  "carrying  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  "  for 
instance;  but  his  walk  though  "firm"  enough  was  hardly 
"square,  "--for  Hawthorne  had  a  rolling  gait  like  a  seaman 
on  land,  which  he  perhaps  inherited  from  his  nautical  an- 
cestors .    His  courage  and  his  capacity  for  carrying  wine 
without  showing  it,  are  also  mentioned,  and  were  well 
known  to  his  intimates  in  after  life.    "He  could  drink  a 
great  deal  of  wine,"  says  Mr.  Bridge,  "without  being  ap- 
parently affected  by  it .    Neither  in  his  college  days  nor 
afterward  did  I  know  him  to  be  perceptibly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  stimulants  ."    His  sensitiveioess  to  intellectual 
stimulants,  such  as  criticism,  was  all  the  more  notice- 
able; he  seemed  to  be  irritated  at  such  remarks,  whether 
about  himself  or  others,  and  his  death  seems  to  have  been 
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hastened  by  the  intellectual  irritation  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  our  civil  war.    He  never  felt  the  same  interest 
in  Boston,  1  fancy,  that  Emerson  did,  and  rather  avoided 
the  influences  of  that  city  in  which  he  lived  for  a  time  be- 
fore going  out  to  Brook  Farm.    Hawthorne,  indeed,  was 
incapable  of  those  broad  historic  generalizations  so  natural 
to  Emerson;  though  in  delicacy  of  perception  the  two  men 
approached  each  other.    Emerson'  s  praise  of  Boston  is 
worth  quoting:-- 

It  is  a  good  city  as  cities  go .    Nature  is  good .    The 
climate  is  electric,  good  for  wit  and  good  for  character. 
What  public  souls  have  lived  here,  what  social  benefactors, 
what  eloquent  preachers,  skilful  workmen,    stout  captains, 
wise  merchants!  what  fine  artists,  what  gifted  conversers, 
what  mathematicians,  what  lawyers,  what  wits!    And  where 
is  the  middle  class  so  able,  virtuous  and  instructed?    As 
long  as  she  cleaves  to  her  liberty,  ber  education  and  to  her 
spiritual  faith  as  the  foundation  of  these,  she  will  teach 
the  teachers  and  rule  the  rulers  of  America.  Her  mechanics, 
her  farmers,  will  toil  better;  she  will  repair  mischief;  she 
will  furnish  what  is  wanted  in  the  hour  of  need;  her  sailors 
will  man  the  Constitution,  her  mechanics  repair  the  broken 
rail;  her  troops  will  be  the  first  in  the  field  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  a  free  nation,  and  remain  last  on  the  field  to 
secure  it.    Her  genius  will  write  the  laws  and  her  historians 
record  the  fate  of  nations  . 


(143)  Jan. 
PARKER. 


6,   1892.    REFLECTIONS  ON  THEODORE 


There  is  a  noble  tribute  to  Theodore  Parker  in  the 
Christian  Register  of  this  week,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many 
indications  that  the  long  injustice  done  to  Parker'  s  mission 
and  character  in  Boston,  and  by  the  sect  from  which  he 
separated,  is  about  to  give  way  to  something  like  apprecia- 
tion of  him.    He  had  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  as  the 
French  happily  say;  but  what  can  be  more  pitiful  than  to 
judge  a  great  man  by  his  defects?    Never  was  a  preacher 
better  fitted  than  he  to  confront  the  audiences  that  he  en- 
countered in  his  ministerial  career,  after  he  had  fairly 
passed  his  apprenticeship  in  the  West  Roxbury  parish. 
America  and  even  New  England  had  given  itself  over  to  the 
worship  of  wealth  and  power--wealth  at  any  cost  of  virtue, 
power  at  any  cost  of  principle.    To  this  idolatry  the  learned, 
and  even  the  priestly  class,  made  itself  generally  subser- 
vient; so  that  the  distinguishing  trait  of  a  scholar  and  a 
clergyman  in  America  was  timidity.    Milton  in  his  time 
was  unwilling,  he  said,  "to  subscribe  slave."    He  was  in- 
deed incapable  of  it,  and  not  less  so  were  Emerson  and 
Parker,  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  of  the  American  pul- 
pit in  that  dismal  period . 

Courage,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  though  not  the  greatest 
of  virtues,  is  so  indispensible  to  the  persistence  of  every 
other,  that  man  can  spare  any  virtue  better  than  that.    A 
clergyman  needs  it  most  of  all,  and  never  more  was  it 
needed  than  when  Parker  came  forward.    He  had  it  in  the 
heroic  degree,  --intrepidity  was  so  native  to  him  as 
scarcely  to  pass  for  a  virtue;  but  it  was  very  noticeable 
in  a  man  otherwise  so  sensitive,  to  whom  a  misunderstand- 
ing or  a  harsh  word  was  like  a  blow .    Tenderness  was  his 
quality,  against  which  in  his  controversies  he  had  to  guard 
himself,  and  the  excess  of  which  often  sharpened  them  by 
the  rebound.    What  Dr.  Ellis  means  by  Parker's  "unclassi- 
fied information"  1  do  not  understand.    For  controversial 
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purposes  it  was  as  well  classified  as  the  weapons  in  an 
arsenal- -as  perfectly  at  his  command,  for  all  uses,  as 
was  the  miscellany  of  facts  and  events  which  John  Quincy 
Adams  could  draw  from. 

The  real  life  of  the  man,  however,  was  spiritual  and 
philanthropic;  he  was  the  Good  Samaritan  in  complete 
armor,  and  when  he  "fell  among  thieves"  the  rascals  must 
rue  it;  but  his  business  was  not  so  much  to  fight  as  to 
relieve  distress.    If  a  saint--and  the  church  has  wor- 
shipped a  hundred  worse  ones --he  was  such  as  he  pictured 
in  one  of  those  sermons  from  which  Mr.  Barrows  gives 
impressive  extracts  in  the  Register .    "The  saint  is  the 
hero  of  the  soul;  he  serves  not  himself,  but  the  divine 
spirit.    He  asks  no  favors  from  heaven,  and  fears  no 
frowns  from  hell.    He  stands  on  his  own  immortality,  and 
is  supported  by  his  own  goodness,  his  faith  and  his  love." 
Such  a  saint  was  much  needed  in  Boston  when  I  first  knew 
the  town. 

Boston  had  to  learn  the  merits  of  Parker,  as  often  hap- 
pens, from  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  elsewhere. 
The  same  had  been  true  of  Franklin,  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  of  Emerson--men  with  whom  he  is  to  be  classed,  and 
not  with  the  smooth  products  of  commercial  civilization, 
or  the  disciples  of  ecclesiastical  training.    He  was  an 
elemental  force,  accidentally  turned  in  the  direction  of 
tearing  down  rather  than  building  up;  but  essentially  con- 
structive instead  of  destructive;  and  in  full  accord  with 
those  principles  upon  which  our  slaveholding  oligarchy 
of  1852  has  been  changed  into  the  free  republic  of  1892. 

(144)  Aug.  3,  1892.  PHASES  OF  THOUGHT  AND 
FAITH--K1NDS  OF  EYES--BROTHER  AZARIAS  AND 
EMERSON. 

Ruskin  once  said  that  there  are  a  thousand  persons  who 
talk  for  one  who  thinks,  and  a  thousand  who  think  for  one 
who  really  sees  .    This  may  not  be  mathematically  exact, 
but  it  conceals  a  great  truth  under  the  cloud  of  exaggera- 
tion, as  often  happens  with  Ruskin' s  utterances.    The 
power  of  thought,  even  of  concentrated  mental  attention 
which  leads  to  thought,  is  much  rarer  than  we  are  apt  to 
suppose;  as  for  seeing,  that  process  or  function  is  some- 
thing like  the  complex  memory  about  which  you  quoted 
Alfred  Binet  the  other  day,  --there  are  eyes  that  see  one 
thing  and  eyes  that  see  another,  and  hardly  any  two  per- 
sons can  see  the  same  thing.    The  eye,  said  Emerson, 
sees  only  that  which  it  brings  with  it,  the  power  of  seeing, 
or  words  to  that  effect;  and  heredity,  habit,  early  preju- 
dice, and  many  other  opaque  media  may  hide  from  our 
particular  eyes  what  we  ought  to  see.    There  are  persons, 
too,  with  what  Joseph  Poorgrass  calls  "a  multiplying 
eye, "--who  see  more  than  is  to  be  seen,  and  report  it  to 
the  astonished  bystanders  .    Ruskin    himself,  in  some  of 
his  avatars,  was  an  example  of  this;  as  Malebranche  saw 
all  things  in  God  and  Necker  saw  all  things  in  M.  Necker, 
even  so  Ruskin  could  see  all  things  in  a  favored  fresco  of 
Giotto,  or  a  moldy  stone  of  Venice,  as  well  as  in  a  flam- 
ing sky  or  windy  seapiece  of  Turner.    Hoc  erat  in  votis,  -- 
it  is  an  enviable  quality,  as  Turner  himself  intimated  to 
the  poor  artist  who  could  not  see  such  colors  in  the  land- 
scape as  Joseph  Mallord  William    the  stingy    saw  and 
painted.    "Don't  you  wish  you  could?"  was  his  emblematic 
question,  calculated  to 

Wake  despair 
When  beauty  dies . 
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as  the  author  of  "The  Siller  Gun"  said  in  his  best  stanza:-- 

"The  Bonny  Bush  aboon  Traquhair," 
An  "Mary  Scott  o'  Yarrow  fair," 
An  "Tweedside,  "  and  "1  would  1  were 

Where  Helen  lies,"-- 
He  sung  in  tones  might  wake  despair 

When  Beauty  dies . 

Brother  Azarias  "of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
schools,"  for  whom  Houghton  published  not  long  since  a 
volume  rich  in  suggestive  passages --"Phases  of  Thought 
and  Criticism"--is  one  of  those  persons,  be  they  more 
or  less,  who  can  think,  and  for  whom  the  thought  grooves 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are  sometimes  a  little  too 
narrow ,  though  he  forces  himself  like  a  dutiful  son  to 
walk  therein.    He  has  been  "growing  wings,"  as  young 
Milton  said  of  himself-  -pterophyo  -  -and ,  like  certain 
birds  who  do  not  take  long  flights  out  of  the  inclosure, 
sacred  or  profane,  in  which  they  dwell,  he  often  lifts 
himself  by  these  wings,  and  assists  his  Christian  walk 
and  conversation  thereby.    George  Herbert  had  the  same 
faculty  in  a  higher  degree,  in  an  inclosure  less  visibly 
fenced  in;  but  Brother  Azarias  is  a  critic  rather  than  a 
poet,  while  Herbert  was  poet  rather  than  critic.    This 
volume  mentions  in  passing  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
(to  whom  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  Tennyson'  s  "In 
Memoriam"  meter),  but  does  not  quote  his  saintly  brother, 
who  was  much  nearer--he  and  his  disciple,  Henry 
Vaughan--to  the  "spiritual  sense  of  In  Memoriam,  "  which 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  these  essays  of  Brother  Azarias  . 
Two -thirds  of  the  book  are  given  to  the  spiritual  sense  of 
certain  works --of  Thomas   ^  Kempis  in  his  Imitation,  of 
Dante  in  his  great  poem,  and  of  Tennyson  in  the  lament 
for  Arthur  Hallam,  which  this  critic,  bound  by  nature  and 
training  to  the  "worship  of  sorrow , "  is  disposed  to  call 
Tennyson's  chief  work.    Indeed,  he  ranks  it  with  "Faust," 
and  the  "Divina  Comedia"--"not  indeed  in  degree  of  great- 
ness and  fullness  of  expression,  but  in  kind"--as  "a  world- 
poem." 

Brother  Azarias  is  fully  possessed  of  that  spirit  which 
M.  Bosanquet,  at  the  Plymouth  school,  has  often  mentioned 
of  late  as  "modernity" --and  this  leads  him  to  give  more 
space  in  his  volume  to  "In  Memoriam"  (83  pages)  than  to 
the  Divine  Comedy  (58  pages),  or  the  Imitation  of  Christ 
(38  pages).    But  the  three  chapters  should  be  read  together; 
and  they  give  a  much  better  view  of  the  learning,  modera- 
tion and  critical  power  of  the  author  than  would  be  gathered 
from  the  short  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  essay  on  Emer- 
son and  Cardinal  Newman.    In  this  the  limitations  of  the 
church  man  and  the  "modernist"  painfully  appear,  for 
Cardinal  Newman,  with  all  his  graces  of  style  and  cloistered 
virtues ,  is  an  accidental  and  temporary  eminence  in  thought 
and  in  literature --standing  by  the  altar  as  a  candle,  however 
tall  and  shining,  but  not  soaring  above  the  temple  like  a 
star,  which  is  the  Emersonian  species  of  illumination .    In 
the  church  and  among  the  clouds  of  incense  Newman  is 
beautiful  and  may  be  esteemed  holy--but  the  influence  of 
Emerson,  distant  and  narrow  as  his  beam  of  light  may 
appear--and  in  the  church  quite  eclipsed  by  the  wax  lights-- 
is  that  of  a  star  which  will  be  visible  long  after  the  funeral 
lamp  on  the  sepulcher  of  the  English  Cardinal  has  ceased 
to  shine .    But  even  this  chapter  is  worth  reading  as  indicat- 
ing what  a  thoughtful  man  who  had  read  Emerson  but  never 
had  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  (as  he  mani- 
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festly  had  within  the  cardinal's),  saw  what  was  universal 
or  provincial  in  our  New  England  Plutarch  or  Goethe .    As 
a  Plutarchian  parallel  writer,  however,  Brother  Azarias 
is  not  a  success  . 

(145)  Oct.  1,   1892.    THE  DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  LONG- 
FELLOW, HYMNOLOGIST. 

The  death  of  Samuel  Longfellow ,  brother  and  biographer 
of  the  pioet,  is  daily  expected;  for  he  has  long  been  ill  in 
his  native  city  of  Portland,  and  his  friends  have  given  up 
all  hope  of  his  recovery.    Without  the  poetic  talent  or  the 
attractive  social  qualities  of  his  brother,  he  was  yet  a 
person  of  much  literary  skill,  and  of  excellent  taste,  as 
well  as  a  progressive  clergyman  of  the  more  liberal  Uni- 
tarian school,  which  grew  out  of  the  Transcendental  move- 
ment of  1835-40.    Some  40  years  ago  he  joined  with 
Samuel  Johnson  of  Lynn,  afterwards  so  distinguished  as 
an  Orientalist,  in  publishing  a  "Book  of  Hymns, "  which  was 
used  by  Theodore  Parker's  congregation,  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson'  s  at  Worcester,  and  other  societies  of  the  radical 
Unitarian  faith.    It  contained  many  new  hymns  by  writers 
not  previously  known  in  that  literature;  among  them  Emer- 
son, Parker,  Freeman  Clarke,  Higginson,  J.  S.  Owight 
and  Miss  Clapp  of  Dorchester,  who  has  written  so  many 
good  things  in  verse  and  prose.    Jocosely,  this  book  was 
called  "The  Book  of  Sams,"  from  its  two  compilers;  after 
doing  duty  for  20  years  or  more  it  was  revised  by  them 
and  appeared  under  a  new  name,  as  "Hymns  of  the  Spirit," 
but  was  less  acceptable  in  that  form  than  in  its  first 
more  emotional  character.    Mr.  Longfellow,  who  was 
much  younger  than  his  brother,  did  not  graduate,  like  the 
poet,  at  Bowdoin,  but  (1839)  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  a 
class-mate  of  Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Dr.  Pliny 
Chase  and  Marston  Watson,  the  Evelyn  of  Plymouth,  whose 
Hillside  garden  and  park  has  been  praised  by  so  many  of 
his  visitors .    Samuel  Johnson  graduated  three  years  later 
in  1842. 

(146)  Oct.  7,   1892.    RASCALS  IN  COFFEYVILLE, 
KANSAS--MEMOR1ES  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

The  interesting  news  from  Coffeyville  in  southern  Kan- 
sas is  worthy  of  a  short  story  from  Bret  Harte;  for  though 
the  slain  brigands  died  in  Kansas,  they  were  equally  at 
home  in  California,  or  wherever  banks  were  to  be  robbed, 
or  railroad  trains  "held  up."    ITie  Daltons  were  bandits  of 
the  type  of  the  James  brothers,  and  of  the  Youngers,  whose 
cousins,  indeed,  they  were.    The  borderland  of  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  the  Indian  Territory  has  abounded  with  ras- 
cals of  that  species  ever  since  the  days  of  the  "Border 
Ruffians"  of  John  Brown'  s  era--1855-58;  and  the  Civil  War 
increased  the  number.    They  are  typical  American  brig- 
ands, and  we  ought  not  to  boast  ourselves  too  much  above 
the  poor  Sicilians,  among  whom  brigandage  has  started  up 
again  recently . 

Coffeyville  (named  for  a  man,  and  not  a  vegetable)  is 
the  chief  place  of  Montgomery  County,  --which  was  not 
named  for  Col.  James  Montgomery,  the  partisan  fighter, 
and  comrade  of  John  Brown;  but  for  the  Scotch-Irish 
general  Montgomery,  who  died  at  Quebec  in  1775.    Yet 
probably  more  than  half  the  Kansas  people  take  it  for  an 
honor  done  to  Col.  Montgomery,  their  compatriot.    This 
county    was  organized  in  1869,  and  Coffeyville  has  been 
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growing  in  consequence  ever  since.    It  has  had  the  usual 
Kansas  allowance  of  fires  and  tornadoes,  and  now  con- 
tains about  2500  jieople.    It  lies  on  the  extreme  southern 
border,  --and  rogues  of  celerity  can  often  escape  safely 
from  their  haunts  in  one  jurisdiction,  by  fleeing  across 
the  border . 

Five  of  these  desperate  brigands  were  killed  in  Coffey- 
ville in  an  hour;  but  it  cost  the  lives  of  many  citizens  to 
do  it.    The  Daltons,  who  began  as  horse  thieves  two  years 
ago,  had  become  audacious  bank  robbers,  and  were 
plundering  two  banks  in  the  middle  ot  the  forenoon  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  townful  of  people.    Success  had  made  them 
reckless,  and  their  speedy  death  has  saved  the  courts 
much  trouble,  and  kept  some  good  fees  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  Kansas  lawyers,  who  would  otherwise  have  work 
for  a  year  or  two  saving  the  villains  from  the  gallows . 

(147)  Oct.  12,   1892.    PORTION  OF  A  LOST  THOREAU 
LETTER  ON  WANT  OF  SUCCESS  AS  A  LECTURER. 

Another  English  correspondent  has  sent  me  an  old 
letter  of  Henry  Thoreau'  s,  written  in  1855,  in  which  he 
says  of  himself,  "I  am  from  time  to  time  congratulating 
myself  on  my  general  want  of  success  as  a  lecturer -- 
apparent  want  of  success,  but  is  it  not  a  real  triumph? 
I  do  my  work  clean  as  I  go  along,  and  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  want  me  anywhere  again.    So  there  is  no  danger 
of  my  repeating  myself  and  getting  to  a  barrel  of  ser- 
mons which  you  must  upset  and  begin  again  with." 

(148)  Nov.  29,  1892.    THE  MEMOIR  OF  LOUIS 
RICHTER,  THE  PAINTER --THE  LETTERS  OF  FLAUBERT- 
GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT— FAUSTUS  AND  FITZLI  PUTZLI. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Louis  Richter,  a  devout  and  pleasing 
German  artist,  who  was  born  in  1803  and  died  in  1884,  I 
have  found  today  an  anecdote  that  will  be  new  to  most  of 
my  readers  .    When  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  he 
went  to  a  puppet  show  in  Dresden,  his  native  town,  where 
the  story  of  Dr.  Faust  was  exhibited.    At  one  point  the 
doctor,  having  called  up  the  evil  spirits,  was  catechising 
them  on  their  powers  and  duties .    An  imp  named  Fitzli 
Putzli  came  hobbling  along,  and  Faust  asked  him  if  he  had 
no  desire  for  eternal  happiness  .    "Mein  herr,  "  replied 
the  trembling  little  creature,  "if  there  were  a  ladder 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  every  round  of  it  was 
a  razor,  I  would  go  up  on  it,  though  I  should  be  cut  all  to 
pieces  at  the  top,"   This  reply,  says  Richter,  "gave  me 
a  very  clear  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion; it  haunted  me ,  and  I  went  home  full  of  compassion 
for  Fitzli  Putzli,  so  black  and  so  trembling." 

The  book  in  question  has  been  quite  popular  in  Germany, 
and  there  exists  a  French  translation  made  at  Lausanne, 
in  which  neighborhood  I  found  a  copy  and  glanced  over  it . 
It  throws  much  light  on  the  life  of  a  German  painter  con- 
temporary with  Ruskin,  and  is  as  unlike  Ruskin  as  pos- 
sible ,  while  holding  up  a  religious  and  ideal  standard  of 
art.    It  is  rather  like  some  of  those  "testimonies"  of  the 
Quakers,  which  are  so  agreeable  to  read,  and  occasion- 
ally so  tiresome  from  the  minuteness  of  their  detail  of 
God'  s  goodness --a  sort  of  "pistareen  providence,  "  as 
Emerson  said  in  another  connection.    It  is  also  like  Hans 
Anderson,  without  the  naive  variety  of  the  Danish  story- 
teller, and  might  well  be  translated  into  English  for 
American  readers . 
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No  contrast  could  well  be  greater  than  that  between  a 
domestic,  pious  memoir  like  this  of  Richter,  the  painter, 
and  the  "Letters  of  Flaubert,"  the  French  author,  now 
publishing  at  Paris .    Flaubert  suffered  terribly  from  re- 
views of  his  own  work  (his  later  books  were  unsuccess&il), 
still  more  from  the  despair  and  death  of  Theophile  Gautier, 
and  from  the  neglect  of  his  friend'  s  work  and  reputation. 

Everything  antagonistic  to  literature  was  stupidity  and 
folly  in  his  eyes .    But  he  was  always  as  ready  to  praise 
what  he  admired  and  to  take  much  trouble  foT  his  friends, 
as  to  denounce  what  he  disdained.    His  letters  to  George 
Sand,  his  "dear  master,"  as  he  calls  her,  show  an  honest 
affection  and  respect  for  a  character  so  unlike  his  own. 
His  letters  to  his  disciple,  Guy  de  Maupassant  are  excel- 
lent reading.    "Sursum  corda!"  he  cries  out  of  the  depths 
of  his  own  melancholy.    "You  must  pick  yourself  up, 
relevez  le  nez.    My  dear  Guy,  beware  of  sadness,  it  is  a 
vice  ."    He  tells  the  young  scamp  he  must  work  harder  and 
give  less  energy  to  dissipation  and  boating.    "You  were 
born  to  write.    All  the  rest,  your  pleasures  and  your 
health,  are  vain."    Maupassant' s  poems,  like  other 
poems,  were  never  much  read,  were  eclipsed  by  his  prose, 
and  are  now  forgotten.    The  writer  had  a  career  of  11 
years ,  and  then  came  the  collapse  of  mental  and  physical 
powers.    Flaubert's  advice,  taken  in  time,  might  have  led 
to  happier  things . 

(149)   Oct.  26,   1893.    THE  WORKS  OF  THOREAU 
ABOUT  TO  BE  1SSUED--0BSERVATI0NS  ON  A  WEEK  AND 
WALDEN--SOME  TEXTUAL  CORRECTIONS. 

The  new  edition  of  Thoreau  has  begun  to  be  issued  by 
Houghton,  and  the  first  two  volumes --"The  Week"  and 
"Walden"--are  before  me,  finely  printed  and  fairly  in- 
dexed, with  a  correction  of  some  of  the  errors  that  will 
creep  into  a  book,  in  spite  of  the  author'  s  pains  .    Not 
precisely  all,  however,  are  yet  weeded  out,  for  I  notice 
"purse"  misprinted  "pulse"  and  the  Austrian  river  Theiss 
called  by  the  British  name  of  "Tees."    The  editor  (Mr. 
Scudder)  has  given  the  date  of  its  first  publication  (The 
Week)  45  years  ago,  and  quoted  from  Thoreau' s  journal 
the  curious  fact  that  in  four  years  and  upward  only  a  little 
more  than  200  copies  were  sold;  while  706  out  of  the  1000 
came  back  on  the  author'  s  hands  in  October,  1853.    It 
may  have  escaped  his  notice  that  Thoreau,  a  month  later, 
gives  an  approximate  statement  of  the  cost  of  publication- - 
some  $500.    Although  "Walden"  now,  as  always,  sells 
better,  this  first  book  will  ever  seem  to  his  early  readers 
the  most  interesting,  --as  containing  more  of  the  young 
author'  s  life .    It  is  the  record  of  10  years  (1839-1849)  and 
even  more,  --for  it  weaves  in  those  college  readings  in 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  authors ,  that  were  so  attractive 
to  Thoreau  before  he  came  upon  the  Oriental  books  and  the 
other  studies  of  his  later  life.    Here,  also,  are  most  of 
the  better  verses,  either  in  whole  or  part,  that  he  ever  pub- 
lished, particularly  "Sympathy,"  or  "The  Gentle  Boy," 
of  which  Theodore  Parker  wrote,  in  the  margin  of  his 
"Dial,"  "This  boy  was  a  girl"--as  perhaps  is  the  fact.    I 
note  that  Dr.  Bartol,  in  his  exquisite  comparison  of  Chan- 
ning,  Taylor,  Emerson  and  Phillips  Brooks,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  New  World,  cites  from  this  poem  errone- 
ously the  good  line,  -- 

He  forayed  like  the  subtile  haze  of  summer. 
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changing  "haze"  to  "breeze."    It  was  in  fact  so  printed  in 
the  "Dial"  of  July,   1840,  but  my  copy  (which  was  Thoreau's) 
contains  his  correction  from  "breeze"  to  "haze,"  with 
other  emendations.    The  whole  stanza  is  worth  citing  for 
its  delicate  description  of  a  summer  effect,  transferred 
poetically  to  a  human  character  :-- 

He  forayed  like  the  subtile  haze  of  summer, 

That  stilly  shows  fresh  landscapes  to  our  eyes. 

And  revolutions  works  without  a  murmur. 
Or  rustling  of  a  leaf  beneath  the  skies. 

It  is  plain,  as  the  editor  says,  that  Thoreau,  who  made 
his  river  voyage  with  his  brother  John,  in  1839,  added 
whatever  he  saw  fit  to  its  record,  when  he  wrote  it  out 
for  the  press  in  1846-8,  in  his  hut  at  Walden  chiefly. 
The  book  includes  walks  on  Staten  Island  in  1843  and  an 
excursion  over  Hoosac  mountain  and  elsewhere  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  as  weU  as  later  tours  in  New  Hampshire 
when  he  went  to  visit  his  friend  N.  P.  Rogers, --whose,  I 
fancy,  is  the  good  saying  on  page  395,  --"Nothing  that 
naturally  happens  to  man  can  hurt  him,  earthquakes  and 
thunderstorms  not  excepted."    There  are  many  bold  utter- 
ances of  this  sort,  original  or  quoted,  scattered  through- 
out the  book,  giving  it  in  the  year  1849  a  daring  singularity 
that  even  the  essays  of  Emerson  had  not  in  the  same  de- 
gree .    But  time  has  softened  their  singularity  by  giving 
them  the  air  of  antiquity. 

(150)    Nov.  2,   1893.    THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  CAPfi 
COD— THOREAU'S  APPROACH  TO  HIS  SUBJECT. 

I  remember  when  the  magazine  publication. .  .caused 
some  irritation  on  the  Cape,  --the  inhabitants  getting  a 
notion  that  the  Concord  stoic  was  laughing  at  them.    Few 
people  enjoy  being  laughed  at;  but  there  was  no  ill-nature 
in  Thoreau's  humor.    Perhaps  he  treated  that  district  a 
little  too  much  like  a  foreign  shore,  and  even  extended  a 
certain  patronage  to  it,  as  Englishmen  do  toward  our 
young  country  of  65  millions .    Visiting  Eastham  and  Well- 
fleet  44  years  ago,  Thoreau  kept  happening  upon  portions 
of  the  cargo  of  the  Boston  ship  Franklin,  which  was  cast 
away  by  her  captain,  under  instructions  from  the  owners, 
which  cost  the  captain  his  life  by  drowning  on  the  back 
side  of  Cape  Cod.    Thoreau  says:    "The  reader  may  re- 
member that  a  letter  was  found  in  the  captain's  valise, 
directing  him  to  wreck  the  vessel  before  he  got  to  Amer- 
ica, "  but  he  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  which  is  a  good 
one,  to  show  how  crime  is  punished  and  what  an  inconven- 
ience a  passenger  may  be.    As  I  have  heard  it,  this  cap- 
tain had  orders  to  wreck  his  vessel  on  a  coasting  voyage, 
and  to  protect  himself  he  got  these  orders  put  in  writing. 
He  found  no  chance  to  wreck  her  in  Carolina,  and  so  took 
a  cargo  of  cotton  across  to  Liverpool.    There  he  loaded 
up  with  an  assorted  cargo,  took  out  his  insurance,  and 
was  preparing  to  sail  for  Boston  when  another  Yankee  ship- 
master came  on  board,  desiring  a  passage  home.    The 
wrecker  did  not  want  his  company,  but  could  not  well 
avoid  taking  him.    When  they  reached  the  American  coast 
he  looked  for  a  chance  to  cast  away  his  vessel,  but  the 
weather  was  provokingly  fine,  and  the  nautical  passenger 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  shoals  and  rocks  as 
he  was,  and  kept  warning  him  against  them.    At  least,  in 
despair,  as  they  were  within  half  a  day'  s  sail  of  Boston,  he 
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steered  in  between  a  sand  bank  and  the  shore,  against  his 
passenger's  protest,  and  soon  ran  aground.    His  trouble- 
some companion  showed  him  how  to  get  the  ship  out,  but 
instead  of  that  he  anchored,  got  out  his  boat  and  started  for 
the  shore,  with  the  fatal  valise  containing  the  letter  in  his 
hand.    Here  Thoreau'  s  Wellfleet  oysterman  takes  up  the 
tale :    "1  saw  the  captain  get  out  his  boat  (he  had  one  little 
one)  and  then  they  jumped  into  it,  one  after  another.    1 
counted  them;  there  were  nine.    One  was  a  woman,  and  she 
jumped  as  straight  as  any  of  them.    Then  they  shoved  off. 
The  sea  took  them  back,  one  wave  went  over  them,  and 
when  they  came  up  there  were  six  still  clinging  to  the  boat. 
1  counted  them.    The  next  wave  turned  the  boat  bottom 
upward,  and  emptied  them  all  out.    None  of  them  ever 
came  ashore  alive."    As  1  have  heard  it,  however,  all  were 
saved  but  the  captain,  and  his  valise  and  passengers  were 
put  in  evidence  on  the  trial  afterwards .    "Your  sin  will 
find  you  out,  "  says  the  proverb. 

(151)   Nov.  9,  1893.    NEW  ENGLAND  BACKGROUND 
OF  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE  WR1TERS--CHARLES 
FRANCIS  ADAMS,  JR.,  ON  MASSACHUSETTS. 

C.  F.  Adams's  new  volume  on  Massachusetts  history 
and  historians,  is  both  lively  and  thoughtful,  and  will  lead 
to  lively  controversy,  I  fancy,  when  Mr.  Adams's  brethren 
of  the  historical  society  get  their  weapons  sharpened  and 
their  spectacles  rubbed  up.    He  approaches  the  vexed 
question  of  Roger  Williams  with  a  sincerity  of  censure  and 
praise  which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  volume,  --ad- 
mits that  he  was  "conscientiously  contentious"  (as  in  his 
later  life  John  Quincy  Adams  also  was)  and  then  adds:-- 
'Most  men  who  contribute  materially  toward  bringing 
about  great  changes,  religious  or  moral,  are  "conscien- 
tiously contentious  . . . ."    Such  men  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  economy  of  nature;  and  the  logic  which  defends 
the  expulsion  of  Roger  Williams  in  1635  is  only  consistent 
when  it  expresses  regret  that  Garrison  was  not  banished 
from  the  United  States  exactly  two  centuries  later,  in- 
stead of  being  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck.    Theodore  Parker  was  the  logical 
successor  of  Roger  Williams,  just  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son was  the  intellectual  sequence  to  Sir  Harry  Vane  and 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson.    The  Massachusetts  views  of 
liberal  theology  and  transcendental  thought,  suppressed  in 
November,   1637,  reasserted  themselves  in  1837,  when  in 
June  of  that  year  Theodore  Parker  was  ordained  at  West 
Roxbury,  while  in  August  Emerson  delivered  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  at  Cambridge . ' 

Quite  as  trenchant  is  Mr.  Adams's  view  of  New  England 
literature  after  A.  D.  1700,  --for  a  period  of  135  years, 
between  Mather's  "Magnalia"  and  Hawthorne's  "Twice  Told 
Tales,"  published  in  1835,  both  distinct  products  of  the 
Massachusetts  mind,  the  one  a  bowlder  and  the  other  a 
flower, --between  them  there  is--nothing!    Hawthorne  recog- 
nized this,  he  says,  and  went  back  to  the  "Magnalia"  as  a 
storehouse  of  material.    With  Hawthorne  began  a  period  of 
literary  germination,  of  which  Emerson,  Whittier,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Lowell,  Bancroft,  Palfrey,  Prescott,  Mot- 
ley, Thoreau,  Hedge,  and  Alcott  were  the  result^    Mr. 
Adams  thinks,  --though  the  order  of  sequence  here  is  a  little 
confused;  since  Alcott,  Bryant,  Bancroft  and  Palfrey  were 
all  older  than  Hawthorne,  and  had  their  distinctive  char- 
acter formed  long  before  1835.    But  it  is  well  to  recognize 
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a  connection  between  the  period  of  freer  thought  in  relig- 
ious matters,  of  which  Channing  and  Emerson  were  the 
pioneers,  and  the  literary  revival  which  the  names  above 
cited  indicate.    And  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  perceived 
what  several  reviewers  of  Alcott'  s  biography  have  lost  a 
good  opportunity  of  stating,  --that  the  Connecticut  peddler, 
schoolmaster  and  transcendentalist  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  the  profoundest  in  his  revolt  against  intolerance  and 
mammon-worship,  --the  two  ugliest  vices  of  New  England, 
with  whom  is  always  associated  their  smug  sister  of  the 
same  birth,  --hypocrisy.    Alcott  was  indeed  as  tolerant  as 
the  Puritans  and  their  descendants  were  intolerant,  --and 
in  this  virtue  excelled  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Thoreau. 
The  ridiculous  fable  that  Emerson  had  in  his  house  a  win- 
dow out  of  which  he  used  to  escape  when  he  saw  Alcott 
coming  up  his  walk,  has  been  lately  propagated  in  England 
by  some  jester  who  professes  to  have  derived  it  from  an 
ill-natured  person  in  Concord.    This  is  quite  possible, 
but  it  is  a  fabrication  which  does  injustice  to  both  these 
attached  friends . 

(152)    Dec.  1,   1893.    PRAISE  AND  BLAME  FOR  THE 
NEW  EMERSON  VOLUME --THOREAU  IN  ENGLAND-- 
THE  CHOLMONDELEY  CORRESPONDENCE --SARAH 
BROWN  IN  CONCORD. 

The  new  Emerson  volume  published  by  Houghton  is  both 
a  delight  and  a  disappointment,  --a  delight  because  it 
brings  the  reader  once  more  into  the  presence  of  that  pro- 
found and  versatile  wisdom,  that  clear  spiritual  insight, 
that  genial  and  heavenly  austerity  which  distinguish  Emer- 
son among  all  modern  writers;  a  disappointment,  because 
it  now  seems  as  if  we  might  have  got,  by  patient  editing, 
a  fair  conception  of  that  great  work  of  his,  the  "Natural 
History  of  Intellect, "  which  is  now  not  even  a  torso,  but 
merely  the  scattered  members  of  Osiris  .    It  may  be  pos- 
sible, even  yet,  for  Mr.  Cabot  to  reconstruct  this  series 
of  observations ,  made  for  50  years,  and  with  the  per- 
spicacity of  an  eagle,  upon  the  nature  and  operations  of 
that  central  unity,  issuing  in  diversity,  of  which  Emerson 
says  in  this  book,  "Only  itself  can  name  it;  it  rushes  each 
moment  to  positive  commands,  creating  men  and  methods; 
and  ties  the  will  of  a  child  to  the  love  of  the  First  Cause." 
It  was  writing  such  as  this  new  book  contains,  and  es- 
pecially the  poems,  which  caused  the  English  Cholmondeley 
to  write  to  Thoreau  in  1856.    "You  have  one  Phoenix--the 
greatest  man  since  Shakespeare,  1  believe,  but  where  is 
the  rest  of  the  choir?" 

A  letter  lately  received  from  a  student  of  Thoreau  in 
England  reminds  me  of  another  passage  in  this  Thoreau - 
Cholmondeley  correspondence,  which  the  Atlantic  now 
prints.    My  friend  says:    "There  seems  to  be  no  commer- 
cial interest  in  Thoreau'  s  books  here.    Had  he  written 
the  usual  literary  tittle-tattle  and  balderdash,  he  would 
have  thousands  of  readers  .    He  will  have  to  wait  half  a 
century  or  so,  to  give  time  for  a  few  bubble  reputations 
to  vanish."    Now  this  agrees  exactly  with  what  Cholmon- 
deley wrote  in  1857.    "John  Chapman  has  done  himself 
mischief  by  publishing  books  containing  new  views  and 
philosophy,  --which  the  English,  from  the  lord  to  the  cab- 
man, hate  and  sneer  at.    The  very  beggars  in  the  streets 
are  conservatives,  --except  on  the  subject  of  their  sores. 
To  speculate  in  thought  in  this  country  is  ruin,  and  sure 
to  lead--if  pursued  long  enough--to  the  queen'  s  bench  or 
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Bedlam.    I  am  persuaded  that  the  Turks  and  the  Chinese" 
(both  which  nations  he  had  seen  in  their  own  land )  "are 
nothing  to  us- -I  mean,  as  regards  what  Swedenborg  would 
call  'our  interiors. '  "    I  have  seen  very  little  criticism  so 
trenchant  (not  excepting  Emerson's)  as  that  offered  by  this 
young  Englishman  in  these  letters  .    Most  of  Thoreau*  s 
answers  are  unfortunately  still  buried  among  the  family 
papers  in  Shropshire.    Meantime  the  "Labour  Prophet" 
(don' t  omit  the  superfluous,  I  beg)  of  Manchester  and 
Macclesfield,  a  radical  monthly,  in  its  November  number 
gives  the  whole  of  one  of  its  10  pages  to  Thoreau,  reprint- 
ing that  best  portrait  of  him,  with  the  throat  beard,  which 
is  soon  to  appear  in  Houghton'  s  edition.    It  is  his  essay  on 
"Civil  Disobedience"  that  particularly  attracts  John  Trevor, 
who  edits  the  "Prophet,"  and  writes  the  Thoreau  page. 
The  same  editor  is  printing  in  his  monthly  a  life  of  John 
Brown,  and  in  the  last  number  devotes  himself  to  Daniel 
Webster  and  the  fugitive  slave  law . 

Miss  Sarah  Brown,  having  finished  a  brief  visit  to  her 
friends,  and  those  of  her  father,  the  famous  John  Brown 
of  Kansas,  has  this  week  gone  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with 
her  kindred  in  Ohio,  before  returning  to  California,  where 
her  home  is,  near  her  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Fablinger, 
among  the  fruit  orchards  of  Santa  Clara  county.    She  had 
not  seen  Boston,  Medford  and  Concord  since  she  was  at 
school  in  the  last-named  town  in  1862;  after  which  she 
crossed  the  plains  and  the  Rocky  mountains  in  1864  with 
her  mother,  brother  and  two  sisters  (Anne  and  Eller^, 
spending  six  months  in  the  emigrant  journey,  and  en- 
countering risks  from  Indians  and  rebel  Missourians,  who 
could  not  forgive  her  father  for  emancipating  slaves .    Her 
brother  Salmon,  who  led  that  emigration,  has  lately  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Washington,  near  Tacoma,  but 
there  still  remain  in  California  more  than  25  descendants 
of  John  Brown  to  help  colonize  and  civilize  other  new 
lands.    Miss  Brown  is  herself  an  artist  and  art  teasher, 
with  classes  at  San  Jose  and  Saratoga,  while  her  orchard 
at  the  latter  place  is  fruitful  in  French  prunes,  olives, 
peaches,  etc.    She  much  resembles  both  her  father  and 
mother,  but  is  a  cheerful,  practical  person,  ready  to  take 
the  world  as  she  finds  it. 

(153)   Dec.  29,   1893.    RECENT  DEATHS— VICTOR 
SCHOELCHER  AND  JOHN  BROWN--HENRY  W .  PAINE. 

Among  recent  deaths  interesting  to  Boston  are  those  of 
Henry  W.  Paine,  William  J.  Potter,  Victor  Schoelcher  of 
Paris,  and  Mrs  .  Lewis  Hayden,  formerly  a  slave  in  Ken- 
tucky.   Schoelcher,  who  again  exemplified  the  great  age 
to  which  anti-slavery  men  attain--a  fact  noticed   here-- 
was  one  of  those  illustrious  French  emancipationists  who 
brought  about  abolition  in  the  French  colonies  in  1848,  and 
who,  a  dozen  years  later,  sent  to  the  widow  of  John  Brown 
a  gold  medal  struck  in  honor  of  the  martyr  of  Kansas  and 
Harper's  Ferry.    He  was  a  vigorous  writer  and  a  radical 
republican,   who  as  such  came  under  the  ban  of  that  Dutch 
Napoleon  who  long  reigned  in  France,  and  who  banished 
Schoelcher  as  a  political  criminal.    He  outlived  his  tyrant 
by  20  years,  and  saw  the  final  extinction  of  the  Bonaparte 
blackguard  dynasty  in  France  .    Mrs  .  Hayden  likewise  saw 
the  downfall  of  the  slave  system  and  the  slave  oligarchy  in 
her  own  country,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  contributed 
something  to  break  the  spell  of  that  odious  personal  and 
political  tyranny.    They  were  friends  of  John  Brown,  and 
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lent  him  some  aid  in  his  movement  against  slavery.    Rev. 
William  Potter  was  another  life -long  anti-slavery  man, 
who,  bred  a  Quaker  at  Dartmouth,  near    New  Bedford,  and 
educated  for  the  pulpit  at  Harvard  and  Germany,  enlisted 
in  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  did  good  service.    He  is 
better  known  as  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Free  Religious 
association,  soon  after  the  civil  war,  and  a  writer  on 
religious  topics  of  much  sweetness  and  light,  notwithstand- 
ing his  extreme  opinions,  --towards  which  the  churches 
have  been  coming  of  late  years ,  and  particularly  the 
scholars  among  theologians.    Henry  Paine  was  a  conser- 
vative of  the  conservatives,  as  successful  lawyers  are 
apt  to  be--lngersoll  is  an  exception- -but  a  man  of  great 
learning,  wit  and  excellence  of  nature.    It  was  he  who 
made  the  famous  reply  to  a  Massachusetts  chief  justice 
who  contradicted  his  interpretation  of  the  Massachusetts 
statutes,  --"It  was  law  till  your  honor  just  spoke."    On 
another  occasion,  as  he  was  riding  from  Cambridge  to 
Boston  in  the  horse-car  a  young  lawyer  seeing  Mr.  Paine 
reading  a  legal  work  said — "Why  Mr.  Paine,  do  you  read 
law  still?"    "Oh  no--this  is  only  a  volume  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reports."    He  had  long  been  retired  from  active 
practice. 

(154)   Jan.  4,   1894.    THOREAU' S  STYLE--LA TEST 
GROUPING  OF  HISWORKS--H.  S.  SALT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Along  with  the  final  copies  of  Houghton'  s  new  edition 
of  Thoreau,  in  10  volumes,  there  come  to  me,  but  from 
London,  Mr.  Salt's  little  book,  published  here  by  Mac- 
millan,  on  Richard  Jefferies;  one  of  those  English  varia- 
tions on  the  theme  of  "poet -naturalist"  which  compares 
so  obviously,  yet  always  so  unfavorably,  with  our  Tho- 
reau, who  was  the  type  of  the  class.    The  reasons  for 
this  are  some  of  them  stated  by  Mr.  Salt,  who  is  the 
English  biographer  of  Thoreau;  but  he  hardly  mentions 
one  that  seems  likely  to  have  more  and  more  weight,  as 
years  go  by.  Thoreau  had  by  nature,  and  trained  himself 
to  have  more  constantly  by  art,  that  ancient,  precious, 
literary  quality,  --hard  to  define,  but  easy  to  recognize,  -- 
which  makes  us  value  the  old  Greeks  and  the  best  of  the 
Roman  authors;    a  frugality  mixed  with  ease  and  grace, 
for  which  the  daily    work  of  a  journalist,  such  as  Jeffer- 
ies was,  does  not  commonly  fit  him.    The  English  scribes 
of  nature  are  exuberant,  like  Jefferies,  or  tame  and  neat, 
like  Gilbert  White;  but  the  steady  strength  and  charm  of 
style,  coupled  ever  and  anon  with  the  most  soaring  and 
poetic  thought,  which  we  seldom  miss  in  Thoreau,  is  ever 
lacking  in  them.    Yet  they  describe  admirably,  and  often 
are  more  picturesque  than  Thoreau,  just  as  the  moderns 
are  more  picturesque  than  the  ancients,  when  they  do  their 
best.    The  title  of  H.  S.  Salt's  little  volume  is  "Richard 
Jefferies:  a  Study,"  and  it  deals  rather  with  the  spirit  of 
the  author  of  "The  Story  of  My  Heart"  than  with  the  facts 
of  his  toilsome  and  not  too  happy  life,  which,  however,  are 
briefly  given,  as  well  as  the  only  portrait  of  him  from  the 
life  that  is  known  to  exist,  --a  long,  serious,  scholastic 
face,  with  a  Moslem  beard,  and  a  drooping  expression  of 
the  thoughtful  eye . 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  these  best  volumes  of 
Thoreau  are  the  addition  of  a  few  pieces  to  the  former 
collection,  and  a  new  arrangement  in  the  "Excursions" 
and  "Miscellanies."    This  last  title  replaces  "A  Yankee 
in  Canada,  With  Anti-Slavery  and  Reform  Papers,"  the 
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strangely  infelicitous  name  under  which  some  of  Thoreau'  s 
best  essays  appeared.    The  long  story  of  Thoreau  and 
Channing' s  journey  to  Quebec,  etc.,  is  now  transferred  to 
the  "Excursions,"  where  it  belongs,  and  to  fill  up  this  vol- 
ume we  have  his  prose  translations  from  Aeschylus  and 
Hndar,  printed  first  in  the  Dial.    These  versions  are  really 
prose,  though  the  lines  begin  with  capitals,  and  were  made 
to  replace  the  paraphrases  so  common  when  Thoreau  was 
learning  his  Greek,  60  years  ago.    Their  literalness  and 
simplicity  excuse  some  faults  of  translation  in  these  diffi- 
cult authors.    To  the  "Excursions"  are  also  added  a  few 
selections  from  the  journals  not  before  in  the  volumes,  and 
a  fragment  from  one  of  his  earlier  essays,    "The  Soldier." 
Other  and  more    striking  passages  from  this  essay  may  be 
found  in  the  "Memoir  of  Bronson  Alcott, "  published  by 
Roberts.    One  of  Thoreau' s  letters  in  the  curious  corre- 
spondence he  had  with  Horace  Greeley  has  lately  turned 
up,  --being  given  away  by  Greeley  as  an  autograph.    Very 
likely  the  others  had  the  same  fate,  and  may  yet  be  copied 
from  some  collector'  s  file  .    A  complete  collection  of 
Thoreau' s  letters,  though  much  smaller,  would  be  no  less 
valuable  than  Lowell's  recently  published  correspondence. 

(155)   Jan.  11,   1894.    OLD  CONCORD  HOUSES -- 
EPHRAIM  BULL  AND  HIS  GRAPES. 

"The  Emerson  family  is  in  southern  France :    Dr .  Harris , 
who  now  owns  the  Orchard  house,  lives  in  Washington;  the 
Old  Manse  is  leased,  but  only  in  summer,  and  Mrs.  Lo- 
throp,  who  owns  the  Wayside,  spends  the  winters  in  Boston. 
1  suppose  she  will  retain  the  Concord  house,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  her  firm'  s  publishing  affairs;  but  what  arrangement 
will  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  business,  in  which 
her  husband's  brothers  were  partners  with  her,  has  not 
been  made  public.    There  is  much  regret  felt  for  her,  in 
the  sacrifice  of  what  was  once  a  good  business,  but  which 
has  yielded  to  the  common  fate  of  American  publishers,  a 
list  too  long,  and  not  well  selected,  of  books  issued.    A 
neighbor  of  Hawthorne'  s  in  Concord,  and  a  creator  of  ideal 
values,  like  the  Salem  romancer,  is  dying  of  age  and  weak- 
ness in  his  picturesque  cottage.    I  mean  Ephraim  Bull,  the 
inventor  of  the  Concord  grape,  now  as  widely  known  all 
over  the  world  as  the  Scarlet  Letter,  or  the  Marble  Faun. 
The  story  is  itself  a  romance,  and  will  bear  retelling. 

Fifty  years  ago  or  more,  Mr.  Bull,  the  son  of  an  English- 
man, as  the  name  implies,  came  to  Concord  from  Boston, 
to  better  his  health,  and  carry  on  his  employment  of  gold- 
beater, in  which  he  employed  a  few  hands  .    The  Thoreaus 
were  still  making  pencils  or  dealing  in  plumbago,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village,  when  Mr.  Bull  set  up  his  shop  and 
planted  his  garden  in  the  east  quarter,  on  the  road  to 
Lexington  and  next  door  to  the  Alcott-Hawthorne  grove  and 
garden.    He  found  outdoor  life  better  for  his  weak  chest 
than  confinement  to  the  shop,  and  so  began  to  raise  flowers 
and  plant  grape  seeds  to  form  a  new  variety,  out  of  the 
wild  river  grapes  that  were  abundant  in  Concord  and  Bed- 
ford.   In  this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  before  1850  he  had 
created  the  present  Concord  grape,  --perhaps  the  most 
widely  planted  of  all  species  of  the  vine  in  the  world.    The 
new  grape  spread  swiftly  West  and  South,  and  found  cen- 
tral New  York,  Ohio,  Missouri  and  California  specially 
suited  to  its  culture.  Concord  was  not,  --for  only  once  in 
two  or  three  years  would  the  frost  allow  it  to  ripen  so  per- 
fectly as  it  does  every  year  in  New  York  and  Ohio .    The 
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Concord  hills  were  planted  with  it  notwithstanding,  and 
much  money  was  made  by  the  grape  growers  in  the  years 
of  high  price,  --say  from  1860    to  1880.    But  of  late  the 
better  grapes  of  the  New  York  lakes  have  so  filled  the 
market  and  lov/ered  the  price  that  the  Concord  farmers 
have  dug  up  their  vines  or  let  them  run  to  waste.    Two 
years  ago,  in  a  visit  to  Mr.  Boutwell  at  Groton,  he  showed 
me  a  fine  crop  of  the  Concord  grape,  which  he  said  was 
hardly  worth  gathering. 

Before  this  end  came  to  a  flourishing  industry,  Mr.  Bull, 
now  advanced  in  years,  undertook  to  make  a  fresh  crea- 
tion, --a  grape  that  should  have  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Concord,  but  should  ripen  a  week  or  two  earlier,  and 
escape  the  Concord  frosts.    He  succeeded,  as  he  thought, 
and  expended  large  sums  to  put  his  new  grape  on  the 
market;  but  his  day  had  gone  by,  — his  new  creation  did 
not  please  like  his  old,  and  in  the  venture  he  had  lost  his 
little  capital.    Since  then  he  has  dwelt  alone  amid  his 
hollyhocks  and  the  roses  and  lemon-trees  of  his  small 
greenhouse,  until  a  fall  from  his  ladder  last  autumn,  as 
he  was  climbing  on  his  cottage-roof,  at  the  age  of  87,  to 
mend  it,  has  made  him  helpless,  and  laid  him  on  his 
deathbed.    His  friends  are  caring  for  him  in  his  honorable 
poverty,  and  he  may  soon  be  removed,  if  living,  to  the 
comfortable  "Home  for  the  aged"  which  has  been  provided 
for  such  cases.    1  called  to  see  him  a  few  days  since,  and 
found  him  as  eloquent  as  formerly,  --for  with  his  practical 
talent,  he  had  a  gift  of  rhetorical  speech,  which  made  him 
at  one  time  an  important  person  in  the  politics  of  Concord 
and  Massachusetts  .    That  was  before  the  war,  and  in  the 
peculiar  days  of  Govs.  Gardner  and  Banks.    The  latter, 
though  10  years  younger  than  Mr.  Bull,  feels  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  mentally,  even  more,  and  can  no  longer  go 
about  without  a  companion. 

(156)   Jan.  18,  1894.    SYDNEY  FISHER  ON  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE . 

Among  the  oddest  whimsies  that  the  question  of  foreign 
immigration  has  produced  in  the  last  few  years,  that  of 
one  Sydney  Fisher  is  the  paragon.    He  inquires  through 
the  Forum,  apparently  in  all  seriousness.    "Has  immigra- 
tion dried  up  our  literature?"    His  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  seen  by  his  statement  that  after  1640  immigra- 
tion to  Massachusetts  ceased,  and  that  her  population  was 
homogeneous  and  of  pure  English  stock  until  about  1825. 
The  truth  is  that  Massachusetts  increased  as  much  by 
immigration,  in  proportion  to  her  resident  population, 
from  1640  to  1750  as  at  any  period  of  30  consecutive  years 
since.    As  for  the  purity  of  English  blood  here,  there  is 
hardly  an  old  family  that  does  not  include  an  Irish,  Scotch, 
Dutch  or  French  ancestor  as  far  back  as  1770.    The  large 
Scotch-Irish  immigration  after  1690,  from  which  came  the 
Sullivans,  Morrisons,  McClures,  Wilsons,  and  many  of 
the  Smiths,  made  its  decided  mark  on  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  in  New  Hampshire;  the  French  infusion  from  the 
Channel  islands,  of  which  were  the  Cabots,  Thoreaus,  etc., 
and  the  Huguenot  immigration  of  Sigourneys ,  Gourgases , 
Pipillons,  etc.  (the  distinguished  Bowdoin  and  Revere 
families  also),  were  all  felt  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  be- 
fore 1800.    Mr.  Fisher  should  observe  that  an  immigra- 
tion of  1000  a  year,  when  we  had  but  100,000  inhabitants, 
was  as  great  a  mixture  as  10,000  when  we  had  a  million, 
or  25,  000  now .    He  should  also  notice  that  it  is  only  mixed 
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races,  like  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C., 
the  Romans  of  the  brilliant  Latin  period,  from  100  B.C.  tiU 
200  A  .D. ,  the  northern  Italians  of  the  republics  and 
Renaissance,  the  French  of  the  last  three  centuries,  the 
English  of  the  last  four,  and  the  Germans  of  the  18th  and 
19th,  which  have  produced  great  literatures;  a  fact  which 
shows  that  immigration,  in  due  proportions,  irrigates  and 
does  not  dry  up  intellectual  growth.    If  America  is  an  ex- 
ception, she  is  the  only  one  in  history;  the  Jews  not  ex- 
cepted . 

The  fact  is  that  the  conditions  for  a  great  and  durable 
literature  hardly  exist  in  any  nation  until  after  four  or  five 
centuries,  as  we  see  by  Greece  and  Rome,  by  Judea,  Italy 
and  England.    A  fine  poem,  or  history,  or  philosophy  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  needs  a  favorable  national  atmosphere, 
which  very  few  new  nations  can  furnish.    Precisely  what 
the  best  conditions  are  we  cannot  say,  --but  lapse  of  cen- 
turies is  certainly  one .     A  transplanted  literature  may 
flourish  in  fewer  years,  but  not  a  native  growth.    As  for 
existing  literature  in  America,  it  is  not  best  to  be  too  posi- 
tive, either  in  praise  or  blame .    If  the  census  of  literary 
men  had  been  taken  in  1837,  neither  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Poe  nor  Holmes  would  have  been  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most; although  they  had  all  then  indicated  clearly  enough 
what  their  quality  was.    So  it  may  well  happen  that,  40 
years  hence,  criticism  may  discern  more  merit  in  the 
younger  authors  than  Mr.  Fisher  has  been  able  to  discover. 
He  fixes  his  attention  on  what  has  gone,  he  has  not  a  clear 
perception  of  the  present,  still  less  of  the  future.    Let  him 
rub  his  eyes  and  take  courage;  and  not  ascribe  all  our 
woes,  "with  loss  of  Eden,  "  to  the  influx  of  immigrants  . 
That  is  becoming  a  rather  tiresome  chestnut. 

(157)  Jan.  25,   1894.    THE  FINE  ARTS  TAKING  OVER 
THE  PLACE  OF  LITERATURE --AMERICA  NOT  LACKING 
IN  THE  CREATION  OF  BEAUTY. 

Those  Jeremiahs  who  lament  the  decay  of  literature  in 
Massachusetts  may  comfort  themselves  a  bit  with  the 
growth  of  art.    Where  books  used  to  be  written,  pictures 
are  now  painted  and  statues  molded;   they  may  not  be  the 
highest  art,  but  they  show  talent,  industry,  tact  and  oc- 
casionally genius .    The  artistic  glories  of  the  Chicago  fair 
would  have  been  impossible  when  Emerson  and  Longfellow, 
Thoreau  and  Holmes  were  writing  their  books;  now  it  is  a 
natural  achievement.    The  great  modern  art  of  music,  too, 
has  its  votaries  by  the  myriad  in  America;  and  architec- 
ture, in  spite  of  its  costly  failure  on  Beacon  hill,  is  a  grace- 
ful art  in  half  the  states  of  the  Union.    In  Boston  we  have  no 
one  great  artist,  but  many  good  ones;  and  immigration  has 
certainly  not  dried  up  the  sources  of  their  inspiration. 
Then  consider  the  wondrous  development  in  recent  years 
of  that  gigantic  combination  of  art  and  nature  which  makes 
city  parks  and  landscape  gardening  in  the  country  so  at- 
tractive .    If  the  creation  and  study  of  beauty  be  the  best 
work  of  man,  our  countrymen  are  certainly  doing  their  part 
in  it. 

(158)  Feb.  1,   1894.    JANE  GOODWIN  AUSTIN,  NOVEL- 
IST OF  CONCORD  AND  PLYMOUTH. 

The  serious  illness  of  Mrs  .  Jane  Goodwin  Austin,  the 
novelist,  recalls  to  me  some  incidents  in  her  long  and  in- 
dustrious literary  life.    She  began  to  write  for  the  maga- 
zines and  illustrated  newspapers  before  the  civil  war,-- 
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not  so  much  from  a  literary  impulse,  but  because  the  sup- 
port of  her  family  was  mainly  thrown  upon  her;  and  it  was 
by  her  pen  that  they  were  maintained  and  educated  for 
many  years  .    She  then  lived  in  Concord,  and  continued 
there  for  perhaps  20  years,  writing  tales  of  the  war,  short 
stories,  sketches,  and  whatever  would  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  publishers    for    whom  she  was  at  work;  among  them 
the  Englishman  calling  himself  Frank  Leslie,  who  estab- 
lished in  New  York  the  very  popular  picture  paper  that  still 
goes  by  his  name.    She  also  wrote  long  for  the  Galaxy- -a 
magazine  since  swallowed  up  in  some  more  prosperous 
magazine  at  New  York,    Of  late  years  she  has  won  distinc- 
tion as  the  historical  novelist  of  old  Plymouth,  where  her 
ancestors  first  settled  in  New  England.    It  was  not  her 
own  birthplace,  1  think,  --which  must  have  been  either 
Worcester  or  Cambridge;  in  both  which  towns,  before  they 
were  cities,  her  mDther  lived.    Mrs.  Goodwin  was  also  a 
woman  of  the  pen;  she  translated  much  from  the  German 
for  Lowell  Mason  and  others,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
performed  for  Mr.  Sparks  the  herculean  task  of  copying 
the  Washington  and  Franklin  papers,  --but  she  did  not  pub- 
lish books  of  her  own,  as  her  daughter  has  so  often  done. 


(159)    Feb.  8,   1894. 
WRITINGS . 


A  NEW  GATHERING  OF  THOREAU'S 


An  11th  volume  will  soon  be  added  to  the  10th  of  Thoreau 
which  the  Boston  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have 
lately  republished  and  indexed,  --the  Concord  hermit'  s 
"Familiar  Letters,"  which  will  exhibit  him  in  more  sportive 
and  even  trivial  moods  than  those  grave  essays  in  the 
epistolary  form,  selected  by  Emerson  29  years  ago,  and 
published  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  his  departed  friend  as 
"the  perfect  Stoic,"  as  he  told  Sophia  Thoreau,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  omission  of  the  letters  showing  him  in  his 
familiar  and  tender  moods  .    Channing'  s  comment  on  these 
printed  letters  was,  "too  abominably  didactic,"  and  the 
mingling  in  of  gossip  and  business  affairs  (as  in  Thoreau'  s 
correspondence  with  Horace  Greeley,  a  portion  of  which 
has  been  recovered)  will  temper  this  high  strain  of  moral 
counsel,  which  his  Worcester  friends  drew  from  him.    The 
few  poems  which  Emerson  added  to  his  volume  will  not  be 
included  in  this  one,  they  having  been  printed  with  the  "Mis- 
cellanies" or  else  included  in  the  prose  works  of  the  recent 
edition.    It  will  be  expedient  at  some  future  time  to  collect 
and  pubUsh  all  Thoreau'  s  verses,  throwing  so  much  light 
as  they  do  on  the  genius  and  aims  of  the  man,  even  when 
they  fall  below  the  average  poetic  standard.    It  was  Emer- 
son' s  view  that  the  journals  should  some  time  be  printed 
just  as  they  were  written,  with  all  sorts  of  observations  oc- 
curing  together  on  the  same  page,  and  rough  sketches 
illustrating  objects  that  he  saw  on  his  rambles .    Even  so  1 
have  wished  that  all  his  verses,  --fragments  as  they  often 
are  of  some  chapter  of  thought  or  sentiment,  --should  be 
given  to  the  world,  which  would  be  sure  to  find  there  what 
ought  to  be  preserved --a  selection  no  contemporary  has 
skill  enough  to  make .    The  verses  called  by  Emerson  "The 
Fisher'  s  Boy"  (included  without  a  title  by  Thoreau  in  the 
"Week")  are  in  fact  part  of  a  longer  poem,  written  at  Staten 
Island  in  1843,  entitled  "The  Fisher's  Son,"  but  intended  as 
a  parable  of  Thoreau'  s  own  life .    There  are  many  of  Thor- 
eau's    letters  still  uncollected,  those  to  Greeley,  for  in- 
stance, having  been  given  away  as  autographs,  and  others 
remaining  in  the  papers  of  living  or  dead  friends  to  whom 
they  were  written.    The  editor  (F.  B.  Sanborn  of  Concord) 
would  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  any  that  have  never  been 
printed . 
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(160)  Feb.  22,   1894.    EDWARD  BANGS  BROUGHT 
CHARLES  READE'S  BOOKS  TO  EMERSON— TENNYSON, 
CARLYLE,  BROWNING  AND  LONGFELLOW. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  death  of  Edward  Bangs,  it 
is  worth  mentioning  that  it  was  he,  30  odd  years  ago,  who 
brought  over  from  England  to  his  friend  Emerson  Charles 
Reade's  two  early  books,  "Peg  Woff ington"  and  "Christie 
Johnstone, "  which  Emerson  admired  and  offered  to  the 
Harpers;  they  were  declined,  and  then  reprinted  in  Boston 
by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  --the  first  introduction  of  this  popular 
author  to  American  readers .    The  early  poems  of  Tenny- 
son had  a  history  somewhat  similar  in  America,  where  for 
a  while  Tennyson  was  more  read  than  in  England,  --as 
Browning    was  for  many  years.    In  Mr.  Espinasse' s  book 
above  named  I  notice  that  Carlyle  is  quoted  as  scoffing  at 
Tennyson.    He  did  that,  sooner  or  later,  at  almost  every 
one;  but  in  '  43,  when  Theodore  Parker  went  to  see  Carlyle, 
and  found  the  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  John,  drinking 
Scotch  whisky  punch  together,  Carlyle  was  warm  in  Al- 
fred' s  praise,  --defending  him  from  the  reproach  of  dainti- 
ness, and  shouting  out,  "Ow,  he  drinks  his  glass  of  grog 
with  the  rest  of  us ."   That  was  rather  a  vile  anecdote  that 
some  Englishman  told  of  Tennyson  the  other  day,  --how  he 
sat  after  dinner  in  some  company  with  his  feet  on  the 
table,  until  a  friend  said,  "Alfred,  you  will  be  mistaken 
for  Longfellow,"  whereupon  the  sensitive  poet  put  his  feet 
on  the  floor.    Now  I  don' t  suppose  Longfellow  ever  sat  with 
his  feet  on  the  table  in  his  life,  but  it  pleases  the  English 
to  pretend  that  every  confounded  American  does  it . 

(161)  Mar.  8,   1894.    GOSSIP  ABOUT  HAWTHORNE' S 
EARLY  LOVE  AFFAIRS--EMERSON  ANDWHITMAN-- 
EMERSON'S  SUPPRESSED  LECTURE  ON  THE  FRENCH. 

The  denial  of  the  tale  that  Hawthorne  was  once  in  love 
with  the  late  Miss  Peabody  was  hardly  needed  by  those  who 
were  familiar  with  his  life;  it  shows,  however,  what 
legends  are  invented  about  a  famous  man .    Being  a  poet  by 
nature,  and  therefore  very  susceptible,  Hawthorne  was 
doubtless  often  in  love  before  he  met  Sophia  Peabody  in 
1838,  but  his  charmers  would  have  been  unlike  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  who,  according  to  another  doubtful  legend,  had 
been  selected  by  a  friend  to  marry  Mr.  Emerson.    This 
recalls  to  me  a  foolish  remark  in  some  newspaper  about 
Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman,  something  like  this:    "It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  influence  was  brought 
to  bear  on  Emerson  by  the  Cambridge  luminaries  to  check 
his  public  appreciation  of  Whitman,  whom  he  once  praised 
wildly,  and  then  grew  timid."    No  one  who  ever  knew  Em- 
erson found  him  "timid"  or  influenced  much  by  "lumin- 
aries, "  at  Cambridge  or  elsewhere,  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinion;  he  was  quite  incapable  of  having  his  views 
made  up  for  him,  --and  influenced  others  far  more  than 
they  influenced  him.    The  true  reason  why  he  abstained 
from  praising  Whitman  publicly  was  that  Whitman  had  most 
uncivilly  printed  a  private  letter  of  Emerson'  s  as  an  ad- 
vertisement of  his  second  edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass,  "-- 
something  that  a  scrupulous  gentleman  could  not  well  over- 
look.   An  author  who  is  so  capable  of  praising  himself 
evidently  does  not  need  others  to  praise  him .    It  may  be 
added  that  Emerson,  without  changing  his  view  of  Whit- 
man' s  early  work,  did  not  find  much  to  admire  in  his  war 
poems .    One  "Cambridge  luminary"  did  have  influence 
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enough  with  Emerson  to  keep  him  from  repeating  a  lecture 
on  France  which  1  once  heard  him  give,  and  which  was  part 
of  his  course  in  Philadelphia  40  years  ago  last  winter. 
When  he  gave  it  in  Cambridge,  wliere  I  heard  it,  he  spoke 
of  the  French  people,  "full  of  entertainment,  lively  as 
lizards,"  and  said,  "The  Frenchman  invented  the  ruffle, 
the  Englishman  added  the  shirt;"  "they  have  no  single  ex- 
ample of  imagination,  and  never  a  poet- -the  French  muse 
is  Arithmetic;"  "the  semse  which  they  give  to  the  word 
amour  is  the  serious  bar  to  their  civilization, "  etc.    After 
the  lecture  Agassiz  came  up  to  him  and  told  him  seriously 
that  he  had  not  done  the  French  justice .    Emerson  was  so 
much  impressed  by  what  his  friend  said,  and  with  a  feeling 
that  he  needed  to  study  the  French  people  more,  that,  as  he 
told  me,  he  never  gave  this  lecture  again.    Yet  it  was  no 
more  severe  on  the  French  foibles  than  Taine  was  in  his 
lectures  on  La  Fontaine,  --and  it  ought  to  be  printed  as  the 
view  of  a  man  who  had  long  read  French  literature,  and 
twice  seen  the  parade  of  Paris. 

(162)  Mar.  15,   1894.    SCATTERED  MEMORABILIA  OF 
WHITTIER— A  QUAKER  SETTLEMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Somebody  has  lately  been  questioning  the  descent  of 
Whittier  from  one  of  the  earliest  New  Hampshire  magis- 
trates, Christopher  Hussey,  but  until  they  provide  him 
with  another  ancestor  that  descent  will  be  good,  for  there 
seems  to  have  been  but  one  planter  of  that  name  in  the 
early  settlement.    An  Amesbury  painter,  Philip  Butler, 
has  lately  revealed  to  the  people  of  California,  where  he 
is  living,  that  he  once  shot  Whittier,  by  accident,  through 
the  fence  that  separated  his  father'  s  garden  from  Whit- 
tier' s  in  Amesbury.    The  date  is  not  given,  but  must  have 
been  some  40  years  ago.    The  same  reminiscent  de- 
scribes Whittier'  s  custom  of  spending  his  evenings,  or 
some  part  of  them,  at  Ben  Young'  s  grocery  store  on  School 
street,  a  little  way  from  Friend  street,  where  the  Whlt- 
tiers  lived  in  Amesbury,  and  has  given  a  good  account  of 
Elizabeth  Whittier ,  the  poet's  sister,  whose  appearance 
he  portrays .    All  this  I  find  in  "The  Whittier,  "  the  monthly 
organ  of  a  school  in  the  town  of  Whittier,  Cal.,--a  Quaker 
settlement  in  southern  California,  where  some  years  since 
was  established  the  "Whittier  state  school."    The  authentic 
biography  of  Whittier  will  doubtless  take  note  of  all  these 
things,  and  is  soon  to  be  published. 

(163)  Mar.  22,  1894.    KOSSUTH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS-- 
HOW  EMERSON  WELCOMED  AND  ADMONISHED  HIM-- 
HIS  FATE. 

The  death  of  Kossuth  has  brought  about  a  reprint  of  some 
of  the  speeches  made  to  him  and  about  him  when  he  was  in 
our  commonwealth  42  years  since;  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
best  of  them--that  by  Emerson,  welcoming  the  Hungarian 
hero  to  the  Concord  battle -ground --cited  by  any  one.    In  it 
Emerson  made  a  remark  of  some  pertinence  to  the  claim 
now  said  to  be  set  up  by  Lexington,  that  the  new  holiday, 
April  19,  should  be  called  "Lexington  day."    "As  Concord 
is  one  of  the  monuments  of  freedom,  we  knew  beforehand 
that  you  could  not  go  by  us;  you  could  not  take  all  your 
steps  in  the  pilgrimage  of  American  liberty,  until  you  had 
seen  with  your  own  eyes  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  where  a 
handful  of  brave  farmers  opened  our  Revolution. , . .    The 
graves  of  our  heroes  around  us  throb  to-day  to  a  footstep 
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that  sounds  like  their  own:-- 

The  mighty  tread 
Brings  from  the  dust  the  sound  of  liberty . " 

Emerson  went  on  thus:    "We  are  afraid  that  you  are  grow- 
ing popular,  sir;  you  may  be  called  to  the  dangers  of 
prosperity.    Hitherto  you  have  had  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  parties  only  the  men  of  heart.    1  do  not  know  but  you 
will  have  the  million  yet.    Then  may  your  strength  be  equal 
to  your  day.    But  remember,  sir,  that  everything  great 
and  excellent  in  the  world  is  in  minorities ....    This 
country  of  workingmen  greets  in  you  a  worker  .    This  re- 
public greets  in  your  a  republican.    You  have  earned  your 
own  nobility  at  home .    We  admit  you  ad  eundem  (as  they  say 
at  college).    We  admit  you  to  the  same  degree,  without  new 
trial.    You  may  well  sit  a  doctor  in  the  college  of  liberty. 
You  have  achieved  your  right  to  interpret  our  Washington. 
And  1  speak  the  sense  not  only  of  every  generous  American, 
but  the  law  of  mind,  when  1  say  that  it  is  not  those  who  live 
idly  in  the  city  called  after  his  name,  but  those  who,  all 
over  the  world,  think  and  act  like  him,  who  can  claim  to 
explain  the  sentiment  of  Washington."   These  were  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness;  there  was  also  a  short  speech 
by  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  which  I  remember  with  pleasure. 

Alas!    The  pxjor  exile  was  not  "called  to  the  dangers  of 
prosperity,  "--he  remained  in  bitter  adversity  most  of  the 
two  score  years  that  have  since  passed  by  and  though  he 
might  have  returned  to  Hungary  any  time  these  dozen  years, 
and  been  the  head  of  a  party  there,  he  stood  upon  some 
punctilio  of  principle,  and  remained  in  Italy  and  in  the 
minority.    When  1  was  in  Budapest  last  May  it  was  a  sad 
thought  that  the  great  bronze  statue  of  Franz  Deak  stood 
there,  in  one  of  the  noble  squares  of  that  beautiful  city,  -- 
while  no  statue  of  Kossuth  was  visible.    His  fortune  was 
like  that  of  Mazzini;  indeed,  a  certain  impracticability  was 
in  the  vein  of  both  these  austere  republicans  .    They  labored, 
and  others  entered  into  the  fruit  of  their  labors;  but  that  is 
the  lot  of  the  best  in  all  ages .    There  seems  to  be  almost 
an  evil  star  governing  the  fate  of  such  men,  as  the  astrolo- 
gists  hold.    Cowley  said:-- 

The  star  that  did  my  being  frame 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame; 
And  some  small  light  it  did  dispense. 
But  neither  heat  nor  influence; 
No  matter,  Cowley!  let  proud  Fortune  see 
That  thou  canst  her  despise  as  much  as  she  doth 
thee . 

(164)   Apr.  5,   1894.    BURIAL  OF  JANE  (GOODWIN) 
AUSTIN,  BOSTON  NOVELIST--MT.  AUBURN  COMPARED 
WITH  THE  CEMETERY  AT  ATHENS. 

Mrs.  Austin,  whom  we  buried  at  Mt.  Auburn  on  Monday, 
was  a  most  industrious  writer  and  amiable  woman,  who 
late  in  her  literary  life  attained  the  place  that  fairly  be- 
longed to  her,  and  tasted  the  sweets  of  success;  not  in  the 
measure  that  Louisa  Alcott  did,  but  sufficiently  for  her 
modest  ambition.    She  had  written  much  merely  for  the 
pecuniary  reward,  which  was  important  to  her,  but  she  had 
a  vein  of  sentiment  and  a  skill  in  delineation  that  she  took 
real  pleasure  in  for  its  own  exercise;  and  the  public  learned 
to  appreciate  these.    At  her  funeral  women,  as  well  as 
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men,  acted  as  pall -bearers,  --an  innovation  on  accepted 
custom  which  1  do  not  remember  seeing  before,  --but  a 
very  proper  one .    I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  high 
mount,  almost  at  the  summit  of  that  lovely  cemetery, 
where  her  grave  is  with  that  of  her  husband  and  mother; 
commanding  a  view  over  Cambridge,  Boston  and  the  en- 
virons that  few  places  equal.    In  this  Mt.  Auburn  resembles 
that  much  smaller  cemetery  at  Athens,  where  the  modern 
Athenians  are  buried,  with  its  outlook  over  the  famous 
town  and  the  blue  sea.    In  ancient  Athens  the  burials  were 
along  the  streets  leading  into  the  country,  and  there  was 
little  of  that  picturesque  choice  which  now  determines  the 
resting-place  of  the  dead.    But  how  much  finer  were  the 
funeral  monuments  there  than  those  which  fill  our  modern 
cemeteries!  simple  and  pathetic  memorials  that  no  other 
people  have  equaled, 

(165)   April  19,   1894.    THE  CORRECT  DATING  OF 
EMERSON'S  "CONCORD  HYMN"--THE  CONTEST  BE- 
TWEEN CONCORD  AND  LEXINGTON  OVER  THE  FIRST 
BATTLE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

An  odd  error  of  Mr.  Emerson,  in  the  date  of  this  world- 
renowned  poem,  has  existed  for  nearly  50  years,  and  may 
now  be  corrected.    He  gave  the  date  of  singing  it  as  "at 
the  completion  of  the  Concord  monument,  April  19,   1836,"-- 
yet  it  was  in  fact  sung  July  4,   1837.    This  error  has  been 
perpetuated  in  every  edition  of  the  verses;  it  perhaps  arose 
from  the  fact  (if  it  be  one)  that  the  hymn  was  written  in 
1836,  when  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  but  by  delay  in 
building  the  monument  could  not  be  sung  till  15  months 
after  the  date  supposed  by  the  author.    It  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  both  the  Concord  weeklies  of  Saturday, 
July  8,   1837,  and  in  both  appeared  this  comment,  --in  the 
Yeoman'  s  Gazette  as  a  communication,  and  in  the  Concord 
Freeman  as  editorial:    "The  hymn  speaks  for  itself,  and 
at  once  excites  the  ideas  of  originality,  poetic  genius  and 
judicious  adaptation."    The  Boston  dailies,  --at  least  the 
Advertiser,  --contained  no  allusion  to  the  dedication  of  the 
monument,  and  in  the  Concord  papers  it  did  not  fill  half 
so  much  space  as  was  given  to  politics,  which  was  then 
very  warm  in  the  town.    This  fine  poem,  then,  slipt  into 
publicity  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  though  nothing  so 
good  was  produced  in  America  that  year .    It  was  printed 
this  year  on  the  Concord  handbills,  and  sung  at  the  exer- 
cises . 

The  contest  between  Concord  and  Lexington  as  to  the 
glory  of  the  19th  was  never  very  reasonable,  and  might 
as  well  be  quieted  now,  after  a  century  of  hard  names  and 
and  tiresome  pamphlets.    A  few  witty  sayings  have  grown 
out  of  it,  --as  when  the  toast  was  given  in  Concord. --"The 
battle  of  Lexington,  --Concord  furnished  the  ground  and 
Acton  the  men."    In  truth,  there  were  men  enough  and 
brave  men,  in  all  the  towns  threatened  by  the  red-coats 
that  day  in  1775.    Lexington  had  not  minutemen  enough,  in 
the  early  morning,  to  turn  the  invaders  back,  as  was  done 
at  Concord;  but  Concord  would  hardly  have  done  better  if 
attacked  first  and  so  early.    The  first  effective  resistance 
to  British  aggression  was  beside  the  Musketaquid,  which 
Thoreau  and  Emerson  have  put  into  literature,  as 
Herodotus  did  the  Halys .    Of  the  two  monuments  that  now 
commemorate  the  fight,  --one  on  each  side,  --the  older 
one  was  begun  in  December,   1836,  when  Dr.  Ripley,  who 
had  given  the  land  for  it  from  the  scanty  acres  of  the  Old 
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Manse  farm,  laid  the  corner-stone;  but  it  was  not  ready 
on  April  19,   1837,  and  so  it  was  finally  dedicated,  with 
Emerson's  fine  hymn,  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Hundred," 
and  an  oration  by  Samuel  Hoar,  then  member  of  Congress 
from  the  old  Middlesex  district,  on  July  4,   1837.    Not 
long  after  the  marble  slab  containing  the  long  inscription, 
fell  out  from  its  socket  in  the  granite  shaft,  as  Thoreau 
relates  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  of  July  8,   1838.    But  it 
was  replaced;  and  in  1875,  when  the  new  monument 
(French's  "Minuteman"),  was  set  up,  the  first  verse  of 
Emerson'  s  celebrated  hymn  was  carved  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue. 

(166)   May  24,   1894.    BASILIDES  THE  GNOSTIC  DIS- 
CUSSED IN  ONE  OF  CHOLMONDELEY'  S  GIFTS  TO 
THOREAU--THOREAU'S  EHGRAMMATIC  STYLE. 

In  one  of  these  volumes  (all  which  Cholmondeley  sent 
over  to  Thoreau)  occurs  an  account  of  Basilides  the 
Gnostic,  a  native  Jew,  but  settled  in  Egypt  early  in  the  2d 
Christian  century,  --who  was  a  pious  Christian,  a  student 
of  Plato, --and  a  teacher  of  evolution!    Bunsen  says,  "His 
mythological  process  starts  from  a  very  profound  idea. 
It  exhibits  the  eternal  work  of  creation  as  a  process  of  the 
divine  mind,  whose  reflex  is  the  human  mind.    And  in  this 
system  of  evolution  there  appears  a  nucleus  of  deeply 
Christian  thought,  and  a  sound  basis  of  Christian  philos- 
ophy, in  many  respects  superior  to  the  Jewish  and 
Judaical  Gnosticism  which  preceded  it,  and  even  to  the 
later  Catholic  scholasticism.    Basilides  extended  the 
views  of  Christian  philosophers  forever  beyond  the  pale 
of  Judaism  and  Semitism.    All  evolution,  he  taught,  com- 
menced by  the  working  of  the  ineffable,  absolute,  divine 
mind  upon  matter .    His  eternal  thought  is  the  origin  of  all 
created  things . "    This  may  be  offered  as  a  primitive  con- 
ception, by  a  man  who  developed  an  absurd  system  of  de- 
tails, but  who  set  out  from  the  point  to  which  our  evolu- 
tionists are  coming  round,  if  1  read  them  aright. 

Although  announced  fbr  May  26,  tlie  new  volume  of 
Thoreau' s  letters  will  be  delayed  into  June  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  index.    It  is  a  volume,  index  included,  of  some 
500  pages ,  -  -doubling  the  matter  contained  in  the  imp)er  - 
feet  edition  of  1865,  furnishing  a  complete  index  to  the 
persons  named  and  the  epigrams  occurring  in  these  pecul- 
iar letters,  --more  than  100  in  all.    They  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  recently  published  volumes  of  Lowell's 
letters,  --showing  how  much  earlier  than  Lowell  Thoreau 
arrived  at  that  mature  and  settled  st  ate  of  mind  which 
constitutes  wisdom,  and  how  much  less  anxious  he  was  to 
show  the  extent  of  his  really  great  attainments  .    Thor- 
eau' s    style  is  perhaps  the  most  epigrammatic  of  all 
American  writers,  --more  so  even  than  Emerson'  s,  -- 
while  it  lacks  a  certain  aroma  of  culture  that  was  felt  from 
the  first  in  Emerson's  books.    It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  thit  Emerson  published  nothing  till  he  was  33 
years  old,  --while  Thoreau'  s  papers  in  the  Dial  and  most 
of  his  "Week,"  were  written  before  he  was  25.    The  let- 
ters in  the  new  volume  begin  at  the  age  of  20,  or  a  little 
earlier;  and  the  200  first  pages  were  written  before  he  was 
one -and -thirty. 
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(167)  May  31,  1894.    THE  EARLIEST  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT GIVEN  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT- -JAMES  REDPATH-- 
THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

A  little  controversy  is  beginning  as  to  what  publisher 
first  encouraged  Miss  Alcott  to  take  and  hold  that  path  of 
popularity  which  she  kept  so  long,  and  which  still  gives  a 
great  sale  to  her  books .    The  truth  is  that  her  evident 
gifts  drew  the  attention  of  several  publishers,  but  they 
had  not  quite  discernment,  patience,  or  (sometimes) 
capital  enough  to  wait  until  her  hold  on  the  public  was 
fairly  established .    The  late  James  Redpath  was  one  of 
her  first  book  publishers;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
he  suggested  the  printing  of  her  extremely  popular  "Hos- 
pital Sketches,"  although  he  did  publish  them  first  in 
book    form,  after  they  had  run  a  very  successful  course 
in  the  newspapers .    I  know  about  this,  --fiar  it  was  in  my 
newspaper  (financially  supported  by  G,  L.  Stearns  and 
Mr.  Bird,  chiefly)  the  weekly  Commonwealth,  that  these 
sketches  were  first  printed,  and  gave  her  the  first  taste 
of  applause  from  the  great  public .    My  predecessor  as 
editor,  in  1863,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  had  invited  her  to 
write  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  after  her  recovery  from 
her  hospital  fever,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  I  urged  her  to 
let  me  print  her  letters  from  Washington,  which,  as  re- 
vised by  her,  were  the  "Hospital  Sketches."    She  sent 
them  in  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  they  took  the 
heart  of  the  people  at  once;  so  that  Mr.  Redpath,  who 
afterwards  published  the  Commonwealth  for  a  few  months, 
did  issue  them,  by  thousands,  in  a  small,  green-covered 
volume . 

(168)  June  21,  1894.    THE  WRITING  OF  TOWN  HIS- 
TORIES--THE  FLAVOR  OF  EMERSON'S  ON  CONCORD-- 
INADEQUACY  OF  HENRY  NOURSE'  S  ON  THE  ALCOTT- 
LANE  FRUITLANDS. 

The  writing  of  town  histories  has  become  one  of  the 
most  active  of  New  England'  s  literary  occupations,  --if, 
indeed,  a  town  history  can  be  ranked  as  a  literary  work. 
Some  of  them  belong  in  literature,  --the  best  example  of 
this  class  being  Emerson'  s  "Historical  Discourse"  at 
Concord,  in  September,   1835,  which  was  in  fact  a  town 
history,  though  its  contemporary  volume  by  Shattuck 
bears  that  express  name,  and  is  much  fuller.    Nothing 
that  Emerson  could  write  failed  to  be  literary;  and  there 
are  passages  in  this  pamphlet  which  are  worthy  to  stand 
in  comparison  with  those  proverbial  ones  in  the  "Essays 
and  Poems."    "In  a  town-meeting,"  said  the  youthful  sage 
of  Concord,  "the  great  secret  of  political  science  was 
uncovered,  the  roots  of  society  were  reached.    Here  the 
rich  gave  counsel,  but  the  poor  also;  and,  moreover,  the 
just  and  the  unjust.    He  is  ill-informed  who  expects  to 
find  here  a  church  of  saints,  a  metropolis  of  patriots,  en- 
acting wholesome  and  creditable  laws  .    The  constitution 
of  the  town  forbids  it.    In  these  assemblies  the  public 
weal,  the  calls  of  interest,  duty,  religion  were  heard; 
and  every  local  feeling,  every  private  grudge,  every  sug- 
gestion of  petulance  and  ignorance  were  not  less  faith- 
fully produced."    True  as  this  is  of  the  town-meeting, 
ancient  or  modern,  it  ought  not  also  to  be  true  of  the  town 
history,  yet  occasionally  we  have  an  instance  of  that. 

One  such  occurs  in  a  town  history  in  some  respects  a 
model--that  of  Harvard  by  Henry  S.  Nourse  of  Lancaster. 
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His  account  of  the  Alcott-Lane  experiment  at  Fruitlands  is 
written  in  anything  but  a  historical  spirit,  and  abounds  in 
errors  of  fact  and  malicious  interpretations  of  men  whose 
persons  and  characters  must  have  been  equally  unknown  to 
him.   What  could  be  more  false,  not  to  say  vulgar,  than  to 
say  of  Bronson  Alcott,  "His  benevolence  ended,  as  it  began, 
in  theories;  his  riotous  imagination  was  rarely  hampered 
by  economic  laws"?    If  the  town  of  Harvard  ever  saw  an- 
other person  so  truly  benevolent,  it  is  to  be  congratulated; 
they  are  rare,  and  seldom  exist  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
the  square  league .    We  are  further  told  that  the  English- 
men, Lane  and  Wright,  had  "simple-minded  faith  in  Al- 
cott' s  appraisal  of  himself,  though  warned  by  Emerson, " 
(whose  words  are  professedly  quoted)  "that  they  might 
safely  trust  Alcott'  s  theories,  but  that  they  should  put  no 
trust  in  his  statement  of  facts ."    I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  authority  for  this  alleged  citation,  which  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  Emerson'  s  well-known  estimate  of  Alcott. 
Again,  Henry  Thoreau  is  spoken  of  as  "a  less  critical  and 
more  congenial  visitor"  than  Emerson,  and  (in  1843) 
"versed  in  ascetic  experiences."    As  the  new  volume  of 
Thoreau' s  letters  shows,  he  was  in  William  Emerson's 
family  at  Staten  Island  from  May,   1843,  to  November,  and 
only  heard  of  the  Fruitlands  experiment  from  Emerson 
and  others,  until  it  had  virtually  failed;  he  may  have  visited 
there  in  the  early  winter,  but  at  that  date  his  life  at 
Walden  and  his  "asceticism,  "  such  as  it  was,  had  not  be- 
gun; it  was  only  in  1845  that  he  retired  to  Walden.    In- 
stead of  "lingering  a  year  at  Still  River  home, "  after  the 
failure  at  Fruitlands,  Alcott  only  remained  there  a  few 
months;  instead  of  having  "dreamed  away  summer  and 
autumn  in  egotistic  negligence  of  the  ties  of  society  and  the 
duties  of  citizenship, "  he  had  been  zealously  working  with 
both  hands  and  head  for  what  he  thought  the  good  of  society; 
he  had  not,  as  Mr.  Nourse  declares,  "taken  upon  himself 
the  functions  of  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  purity,  "  while 
Mrs.  Alcott  was  kept  under  "a  regimen  of  healthful  labor,  -- 
an  overworked  bond  slave  where  all  others  were  at  least 
free  to  be  slothful."    These  are  simple  echoes  of  the  vulgar 
village  gossip,  such  as  had  made  the  Shaker  community  an 
object  of  mob  violence  by  the  Harvard  people  in  1781-3. 
The  Alcott  family,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  talents 
or  opinions,  were  what  Mr.  Nourse  says  the  Shakers  of 
Harvard  now  are,  "the  most  peaceable,  temperate  and  in- 
dustrious of  citizens;"  and  now  that  they  are  all  dead,  it 
seems  very  unhandsome  to  perpetuate  in  a  town  history 
this  clownish  view  of  their  character.    Mr.  Nourse  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  Lane  and  Wright  lived  for  six 
months  or  more  in  Mr .  Alcott'  s  household  before  p)er- 
suading  him  to  join  them  in  the  Harvard  community;  that 
they  had  every  opportunity,  for  a  year,  of  forming  an  opin- 
ion of  his  character,  and  neither  needed  to,  nor  did  in 
fact,  depend  on  Emerson's  verdict  concerning  him.    Nor 
did  Mr.  Lane,  as  Mr.  Nourse  seems  to  state,  return  to 
England  in  1841,  for  he  was  in  New  Jersey  writing  to  Tho- 
reau in  March,   1846,  though  sometime  in  that  year  he  did 
go  back,  and  was  visited  there  by  Emerson  in  1848. 


(169)  June  28,   1894.    TRACING  THOREAU' S  EXPER- 
IENCES AT  MT.  GREYLOCK--THE  HIDDEN  RECORD 
CONCERNING  THOREAU  IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS. 

A  recent  inquiry  from  Berkshire  concerning  the  place 
where  Thoreau  describes  Greylock,  has  led  me  to  look  it 
up.    This  ascent  is  concealed  from  the  common  acquain- 
tance of  readers  by  the  odd  circumstance  that  he  printed 
his  account  in  his  "Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac." 
It  is  yet  further  disguised  by  an  error  in  the  index,  both 
of  that  volume,  and  the  10th  volume  of  the  "New  Riverside 
Edition,  "--where  it  is  entered  as  "Hoosack  Mountain. 
T's  ascent  of;"  although  he  says  plainly  enough  that  he  had 
"looked  down  on  North  Adams  from  Hoosac  in  the  morning," 
and  in  the  afternoon  began  from  that  village  to  ascend  an- 
other and  higher  mountain,  --which  must  have  been  Grey- 
lock,  though  he  does  not  name  it.    The  account  may  be 
found  at  pages  235-248,  in  the  new  edition;  and  not  far 
from  that  pagination  in  the  old.    It  is  curious  as  showing 
how  indifferent  Thoreau  was  in  his  younger  years  to  ordinary 
comfort  in  his  surroundings.    He  slept  out,  beside  the  ob- 
servatory on  Greylock,  covered  up  with  boards,  as  if  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world;  while  his  comrade, 
Ellery  Channing,  who  had  never  camped  out  till  more  than 
a  dozen  years  later  (August,   1860),  complained  on  Monadnoc, 
according  to  Thoreau' s  letter  to  Harrison  Blake, "that  he 
was  lying  outdoors,  and  inquired  what  was  the  largest  beast 
that  might  nibble  his  legs  there . "    1  conclude  the  Greylock 
excursion  was  either  in  1844,  or  a  few  years  later;  it  was 
certainly  after  Thoreau' s  Staten  Island  residence  in  1843, 
and  perhaps  during  Channing'  s  life  in  New  York,  as  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Tribune,  --for  Channing  met  Thoreau  in 
Berkshire  on  his  descent  from  Greylock  that  morning,  and 
has  thus  described  his  appearance:    "1  met  Henry  in  the 
morning  after  he  had  left  his  observatory  on  the  mountain, 
at  the  Pittsfield  railroad  station.    He  had  no  shirt-collar 
perceptible, --carried  a  small  leather  wallet,  once  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Charles  Emerson,  on  his  back,  --and  looked 
as  if  he  had  slept  out  in  the  fields;  he  was  unshaved,  and 
dressed  very  poorly.    From  Pittsfield,  we  proceeded  to 
Albany,  the  Catskills,  Bashbish  Falls,  Mt.  Washington  (in 
Berkshire)  and  to  Chester  Factories  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
road;  thence  going  home  to  Concord  in  the  second-class  car. 
We  walked  the  other  parts  of  the  way."   On  the  whole,  I 
think  the  excursion  was  in  1847,  while  Thoreau  was  living 
at  Walden;  for  Channing  had  then  returned  to  Concord  from 
Europe,  and  if  it  had  been  much  later  it  could  not  have 
gone  into  the  "Week,"  which  was  ready  for  the  printer  in 
the  winter  of  1847-8,  though  not  published  till  1849. 


(170)   July  5,   1894.    THE  SUMNER  DISPLAY  OF  PAINT - 
INGS--DISCOVERY  OF  AN  OIL  HCTURE  OF  JOHN  THO- 
REAU AT  THE  CONCORD  ANTIQUARIAN  MUSEUM--RE- 
SEMBLANCES  BETWEEN  HENRY  AND  JOHN. 


The  summer  display  of  paintings  and  engravings  in  the 
art  museum  is  unusually  good;  many  fine  works  having  been 
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loaned,  while  their  owners  are  at  the  seashore,  the  moun- 
tains, or  in  Europe.    At  the  Little  Antiquarian  museum  of 
Concord,  which  the  "historic  pilgrims"  from  Philadelphia 
will  visit  early  in  August,  a  singular  discovery  has  recent- 
ly been  made .    Among  the  portraits  there  (few  of  them  of 
much  value),  was  found  a  crudely  painted  oil  picture  which 
proves  to  be  a  likeness  of  John  Thoreau,  the  elder  and  be- 
loved brother  of  Henry,  who  died  more  than  52  years  ago, 
and  of  whom  no  portrait  was  thought  to  exist.    It  was  he 
who  made  with  Henry  Thoreau  the  voyage  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimac,  which  is  the  basis  of  Henry's  first  book, 
"The  Week,"  and  to  him  the  volume  was  dedicated.    A 
strong  resemblance  is  traceable  between  the  two  brothers, 
especially  in  the  Roman  nose,  which  hardly  is  shown  in  all 
its  aquilinity  by  the  three  portraits  already  published  of 
the  hermit  of  Walden.    A  fourth,  engraved  from  Walton 
Ricketson's  medallion,  showing  the  profile,  appears  in 
the  new  volume  of  "Familiar  Letters,"  soon  to  be  issued 
by  Houghton.    This  gives  the  nose  aquiline  or  very  Roman, 
like  one  of  the  portraits  of  Caesar;  which  Channing  men- 
tions as  his  marked  feature;  and  in  this  John  resembled 
him.    The  painting,  which  bears  no  name  of  artist  or  sub- 
ject, is  thought  to  have  been  an  early  work  of  Onthank,  a 
Boston  painter,  who,  about  1841,  exhibited  pictures  of  two 
Concord  citizens  at  the  cattle -show  in  that  town,  which 
was  then  the  chief  annual  festival  of  rural  Middlesex.    It 
is  not  known  how  it  came  in  the  museum,  and  its  authen- 
ticity is  subject  to  some  sUght  doubt. 


(171)   July  12,    1894.     PRACTICAL  ETH1CS--EXPLANA- 
TIONOF  SELF-REL1ANCE--EMERSON,  THOREAU  AND 
THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS  WERE  NOT  EGOTISTS  BUT 
FREE  AND  HEALTHY  PEOPLE. 

Prof,  Knight  prints  what  must  have  been  a  lecture  at  St. 
Andrews  on  "Practical  Ethics,"  in  which  he  says  some 
very  true  things,  finely.    Thus:    "If  we  have  natures  above 
Nature  as  well  as  within  it,  and  if  our  other  self  is  capable 
of  being  acted  upon  by  the  infinite  from  within,  --so  that  our 
highest  self  in  its  most  exalted  exercise  is  the  action  of  the 
divine  within  us,  --it  must  impart  a  new  sense  of  {personal 
worth  or  value  to  the  individual .    The  practical  outcome 
of  this  is  a  certain  self-sufficience,  which,  when  genuine, 
does  not  lead  to  pride  in  any  of  its  phases,  but  only  to 
self-reliance."    This  doctrine,  which  is  Calvinism  on  one 
side,  is  also  New  England  transcendentalism,  and  found 
illustrations  in  the  character  of  Alcott,  Emerson  and  Tho- 
reau, its  chief  apostles .    1  was  talking  with  an  amiable 
and  liberal  friend,  not  long  since,  when  he  said  he  had  not 
read  Thoreau,  because  repelled  by  his  conceit.    1  might 
have  quoted  to  him  this  essay  of  Knight'  s,  had  it  then  been 
printed;  or,  still  better,  what  Ellery  Channing  once  said: 
"Originalities  in  the  individual  bear  the  impress  of  ego- 
tism, because  they  differ  from  the  action  of  the  mass;  but 
we  must  distinguish  a  true  and  worthy  egotism  from  that 
captious  vanity  which  sets  itself  above  all  other  values,  be- 
cause really  worthless."   Thoreau  once  said,  "It  is  as 
sweet  a  mystery  to  me  as  ever,  what  this  world  is."    Such 
is  not  the  utterance  of  the  egotist,  but  of  a  free  and  healthy 
man,  living  and  looking  for  social  and  natural  responses." 
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(172)  July  26,   1894.    LIMITATIONS  OF  HOWELLS 
AFTER  THIRTY-FOUR  YEARS--HIS  BLIISDSPOT  FOR 
THOREAU  AND  OTHERS. 

Mr.  Howells  visiting  Cambridge  and  Concord  34  years 
ago--a  whole  generation  of  men,  and  10  generations  of 
novelists --in  the  character  of  young  Norval  from  the  woolly 
West,  is  interesting,  if  not  quite  so  important  an  event  as 
the  autobiographer  fancies :-- 

My  name  is  Norval;  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  fed  his  flocks,  a  simple  swain, 
Whose  only  care  was  to  increase  his  stores . 

The  young  shepherd  with  his  few  poetical  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  which  the  wolves  of  realism  have  since  de- 
voured, has  grown  to  be  middle-aged  and  stout,  with  a 
million  readers  and  a  good  deal  of  worldly  experience;  he 
has  higher  standards  of  criticism  now  than  he  had  then, 
and  cannot  be  so  much  offended  at  hearing  the  melodious 
blackguard  Poe  called  "the  jingle  man" — but  he  has  not  yet 
reached  those  serene  spaces  of  literature --edita  templa 
Serena --which  enable  him,  by  their  wide  prospect  and 
calm  atmosphere,  to  judge  wisely  of  Thoreau  and  the  other 
poets  of  the  Concord  circle.    He  does  some  justice  to 
Emerson- -perceiving  how  far  he  is  above  our  age,  as  he 
was  above  his  own,  — to  Hawthorne,  with  his  dualism  of 
soul  he  comes  nearer,  — but  Alcott  and  Thoreau  and  Ellery 
Channing  (whom  he  calls,  by  a  common  mistake,  "William 
Henry  Channing")  are  still  far  outside  the  novelist's  range. 
Indeed,  a  person  who  accepts  the  Cambridge  estimate  of 
Literature  and  philosophy  could  not  find  himself  at  home  in 
the  Concord  air  as  it  was  in  the  half  century  following 
Emerson'  s  divinity  school  address;  the  two  towns,  though 
only  15  miles  apart,  were  half  a  continent  asunder,  --and 
do  not  yet  understand  each  other  fully.    Thoreau  was  at  the 
extreme  pole  of  separation,  though  perhaps  he  was  the 
Concord  philosopher  who  visited  Cambridge  oftenest,  tiU 
his  fatal  illness  in  1861--shortly  before  which  Mr.  Howells 
must  have  seen  him;  but  Thoreau  went  to  his  college  town, 
not  to  breathe  its  atmosphere ,  but  to  see  its  books  in  the 
library,  which  he  read  as  faithfully  as  Lxjwell  did,  and 
more  usefully  than  Longfellow  . 

(173)  Sept.  6,   1894.    EDWARD  EMERSON' S  LECTURES 
IN  LONDON  ON  THOREAU  AND  ON  JOHN  STERLING' S 
CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  R.  W.  E. 

Mr.  Conway,  now  in  Barnstable  county,  whence  he  came 
up  a  week  ago  to  make  a  speech  at  the  Boston  anti -lynching 
meeting,  is  still  the  preacher  and  pastor  of  the  South  Place 
chapel  in  London,  and  has  provided  for  two  lectures  there 
in  this  month  by  Edward  Emerson,  son  of  the  Concord 
philosopher,  on  Henry  Thoreau  as  schoolmaster  and  arti- 
san in  Concord,  and  on  Emerson's  correspondence  with 
Carlyle's  friend,  John  Sterling.    The  first  of  these  has 
been  given  in  America;  the  second,  I  think,  comes  out  for 
the  first  time  in  London,  where  Sterling  is  not  yet  quite 
forgotten.    Like  another  of  Emerson's  English  friends, 
Arthur  Clough,  he  was  half -American  in  his  turn  of  mind, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  of  Carlyle  for  his  biographer , 
after  the  clerical  Mr.  Hare  had  written  about  him  from  the 
scholar '  s  and  parson'  s  point  of  view  .    Mr .  Emerson  the 
younger  is  both  literary  man  and  artist,  and  has  been  liv- 
ing abroad  for  a  year  past,  in  France  and  England.    He 
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will  remain  in  southern  France  for  the  winter;  while  his 
sister,  Miss  Emerson,  will  return  to  her  Concord  house 
in  November.    A  new  edition  of  Emerson  in  14  volumes, 
with  a  few  engravings,  is  in  preparation  by  Houghton  & 
Mifflin,  who  will  also  publish,  September  22,  the  new 
"Familiar  Letters"  of  Thoreau,  which  is  practically,  a 
fresh  biography  of  him . 

(174)   Oct,  11,   1894.    THOUGHTS  ON  DR.  HOLMES'S 
LIFE  AND  THE  BOSTON  HE  KNEW--HIS  PROSE,  LIKE 
EMERSON'  S,  WAS  THAT  OF  A  POET. 

The  day  of  Dr.  Holmes'  s  death  was  the  true  October 
idyl,  — such  as  that  described  by  Emerson  in  his  second 
and  shorter  essay  on  Nature:    "The  day,  immeasurably 
long,  sleeps  over  the  broad  hills  and  warm  wide  fields . 
To  have  lived  through  all  its  sunny  hours  seems  longevity 
enough.    The  tempered  light  of  the  woods  is  Like  a  {per- 
petual morning,  and  is  stimulated  and  heroic.    The  in- 
communicable trees  begin  to  persuade  us  to  Live  with  them, 
and  quit  our  life  of  solemn  trifles.    Here  no  history,  or 
church,  or  state  is  interpolated  on  the  divine  sky  and  the 
immortal  year.    How  easily  we  might  walk  onward  into 
the  opening  landscape,  absorbed  by  new  pictures  and  by 
thoughts  fast  succeeding  each  other,  — all  memory  oblit- 
erated by  the  tyranny  of  the  present,  and  we  led  in  triumph 
by  Nature."    It  was  a  day  fit  for  a  poet  to  die,  --to  pass, 
as  Emerson  once  hoped  we  might  sometime  do,  into  a 
world  where  we  should  not  see  the  same  old  sights  per- 
petually, again  and  again,  but  glance  at  each,  and  proceed 
to  the  next  step  in  the  pilgrimage  of  eternity.    That  would 
be  the  appropriate  change  for  a  spirit  so  agile  and  quick- 
glancing  as  Holmes'  s;  in  which  the  old  had  a  value  because 
it  had  once  existed,  but  to  which  the  world  ever  turned  a 
new  face.    Like  his  poetic  contemporaries,  of  whom  he 
was  the  latest  to  die,  he  was  born  with  the  gift,  and  he 
exercised  it  almost  to  the  last  of  his  long-extended  years . 
His  prose,  like  that  of  Emerson,  though  so  widely  diverse 
in  subject  and  aim,  was  the  prose  of  a  poet,  and  addressed 
itself  more  to  the  imagination  or  the  fancy,  or  the  wit, 
than  to  the  logical  understanding.    He  was  an  example  also 
of  that  effect  of  experience  which  Wordsworth  intimated  in 
his  phrase  of 

Years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind . 

Hardly  anything  was  less  philosophic  than  the  youthful,  gay 
mird  of  this  Cambridge  stripling  transposed  to  Boston,  and 
falling  naturally  into  the  gleeful  life  and  imposing  decencies 
of  that  little  Athens  in  the  decade  of  1830-40.    Everything, 
almost,  was  traditional  and  conventional  there,  --but  a 
cheerful  tradition,  a  graceful  conventionality,  --upon  which 
transcendentalism  and  social  reforms,  and  the  clamor  of 
anti-slavery  agitators  seemed  merely  a  grotesque  intrusion. 
Philosophy  of  life  in  that  elysian  Boston,  promenading  in  its 
best  attire  along. 

The  sunny  street  that  held  the  sifted  few,-- 

philosophy,  seriously  speaking,  there  was  none;  but  im- 
mense practical  talent,  and  much  good  taste,  and  philan- 
thropy.   The  exigencies  of  authorship,  after  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  was  set  going,  --the  grotesque  appeals  of  bigotry, 
and  finally,  the  earthquake  of  the  civil  war,  --combining 
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with  those  advancing  years,  and  the  views  that  every 
physician,  even  with  a  practice  no  larger  than  Dr.  Holmes 
had,  must  needs  take  of  human  life  and  its  limitations, 
made  him  at  last  one  of  the  most  philosophic  and  compre- 
hensive men  of  his  time  in  Boston;  where  profound  specu- 
lation has  ever  been  rare,  and  perhaps  always  must  be,  his 
sympathies,  too,  from  the  first  tender  and  warm,  took  a 
wider  range,  and  opened  some  hearts  that  were  impervious 
to  his  wit  and  fancy.    No  successor,  in  any  important  re- 
spect resembling  him,  has  arisen,  or  is  likely  to  appear; 
the  age  has  glided  into  another  fashion,  and  Boston  has 
changed  more  than  the  age  has . 

(175)  Oct.  18,   1894.    DR.  PIERCE"  S  COMMENTS  ON 
PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ORATIONS  AND  POEMS  (1803-1848)-- 
HIS  REMARKS  ON  EMERSON,  HOLMES  AND  THE 
TRANSCENDENTALISTS--S1GNIFICANCE  OF  THE  DIAL. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  society  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  very  amusing  pamphlet,  written  by  old  Dr.  Pierce 
of  Brookline,  and  containing  his  comments  on  the  orators 
and  poets  whom  for  six  and  forty  years  (1803-1848)  he  had 
heard  address  the  Phi  Betas  at  Harvard.    His  remarks  are 
not  always  complimentary,  and  are  generally  quaint 
enough.    In  1810,  August  30,  he  makes  this  entry  in  his 
diary:    "The  fX)em  by  Washington  AUston  was  received  with 
great  emotions  of  pleasure  by  those  who  heard  it.    But  as 
he  spake  very  low,  and  I  was  in  a  lateral  situation,  I  was 
in  the  number  of  those  who  did  not  hear  enough  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  its  worth.    It  was  55  minutes  in 
length."    In  1815,  Dr.  Oilman,  afterward  of  Charleston, 
S .  C . ,  "delivered  a  poem  of  an  hour  and  20  minutes ,  on 
Human  Life.    There  was  much  humor,  some  pathos,  and 
a  considerable  interest  in  this  production.    His  compli- 
ments, however,  to  several  gentlemen  who  were  present, 
and  who  were  called  by  name,  were  somewhat  indelicate, 
and  to  many,  and  especially  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned, peculiarly  disgusting."    In  1819,  Caleb  Cushing 
gave  a  poem  "on  I  cannot  tell  what."    In  1821,  when  Bryant 
was  the  poet,  "I  was  unable  to  discern  a  unity  of  design  or 
precision  of  subject."    Bryant  spoke  25  minutes.    In  1833, 
"Prof.  Longfellow  of  Bowdoin  college  gave  a  poem.    He  is  a 
young  handsome  man.    It  was  too  faintly  spoken  to  be  gen- 
erally heard."   In  1834,  "Rev.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  a 
poem,  of  half  an  hour."   These  efforts  do  not  get  much 
praise;  but  when  young  Holmes  came  on  the  stage,  in  1836, 
it  was  otherwise.    He  "delivered  a  beautiful  poem  of  one 
hour  and  10  minutes,  committed  to  memory,  and  uttered 
with  charming  ease  and  propriety.    It  was  exceedingly 
miscellaneous .    He  was  often  interrupted  by  the  spontan- 
eous and  long-continued  applauses  of  the  society  and  of  the 
audience  in  general."    Dr.  Holmes  was  a  favorite  of  his 
audiences  from  the  very  first. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  never  a  writer  for  the  Dial  of  Emerson's 
editing;  indeed,  he  used  to  satirize  it  sharply,  as  Dr. 
Herce  scoffs  at  the  Transcendentalists  in  his  diary,  -- 
thinking  them  as  unintelligible  as  "Coleridge,  Carlyle  and 
Swedenborg,  "--Dr .  Pierce's  own  comparison  in  1837,  when 
Emerson  gave  his  Phi  Beta  oration .    But  the  Dial  has  now 
become  the  despair  of  collectors,  who  pay  $50,  $75  or 
$100  for  the  four  volumes ,  when  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  whole  set.    A.  C.  Clarke,  a  New  York  bookseller, 
has  just  advertised  11  of  the  16  single  numbers  at  $5  each, 
so  that  there  is  a  chance  for  collectors  to  complete  their 
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sets  perhaps .    Few  of  the  existing  magazines  are  so  good 
in  their  contents  as  this  50-year-old  quarterly,  which  has 
been  so  largely  made  up  into  volumes  of  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau,  Margaret  Fuller,  Channing,  etc.,  since  it  died  from 
want  of  support,  in  1844.    The  novels  in  it  were  not  so 
exciting  as  "Trilby"  and  "Lourdes , "  but  they  were  not  so 
open  to  censure,  and  the  poetry  took  a  higher  flight  than 
that  of  any  modern  magazine,  --even  those  that  print  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Horatian  odes. 

(176)  Oct.  25,  1894.    PILGRIMAGES  TO  CONCORD- - 
THE  CHANNING  FAMILY- -ELLEN  EMERSON- -THOMAS 
W.  SURETTE. 

The  late  fine  October  weather  has  been  improved  by 
numerous  pilgrims  to  visit  Concord,  and  look  up  the 
haunts  of  the  famous  authors  who  once  dwelt  there,  and 
about  whom  many  errors  need  still  to  be  corrected  from 
time  to  time.    A  California  critic,  noticing  my  correction 
of  Mr.  Howells's  confusing  the  poet  Ellery  Channing,  with 
his  cousin.  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing,  said:    "I  wish 
writers  would  be  sure  of  their  facts  before  they  go  ahead. — 
Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing  died  in  1842,  and  Mr. 
Howells  did  not  go  to  Concord  until  nearly  20  years  after 
that."   Of  course,  she  was  not  aware  that  the  poet -nephew 
of  the  great  Dr.  Channing,  having  the  same  name  as  his 
uncle,  was  called  "Ellery"  (as  Dr.  C.  never  was)  to 
distinguish  him.    The  three  first  cousins,  all  Williams,  had 
the  respective  middle  names,  Ellery,  Francis,  and  Henry, 
to  prevent  being  mixed,  --yet  there  has  been  constant  con- 
fusion of  them  notwithstanding.    Two  of  them  are  still 
living,  but  only  one  has  ever  had  a  home  in  Concord. 
Among  the  recent  pilgrims  has  been  an  author  of  school 
books  from  Columbus,  O. ,  who  is  writing  a  text-book  on 
American  literature,  and  will  bring  in  the  Concord 
literary  men  and  women,  --Louisa  Alcott  being  better  known 
in  Ohio  than  any  of  the  circle,  it  seems.    In  consequence 
of  these  increasing  pilgrimages,  Mr.  Bartlett  is  going  to 
rewrite  his  Concord  guide  book,  he  says. 

Miss  Ellen  Emerson  has  returned  from  England  and  will 
soon  reopen  her  father's  house  in  Concord;  but  the  old 
Manse  and  the  Orchard  house  are  closed  for  the  winter . 
The  younger  generation  in  Concord  have  taken  to  art  and 
music,  rather  than  to  literature;  and  one  of  them,  Thomas 
W.  Surette,  is  distinguishing  himself  as  a  composer  and 
teacher  of  music.    He  has  lately  gone  to  reside  in  Balti- 
more, where  he  is  organist  in  a  great  church,  and  is  to 
lecture  before  the  Peabody  Institute .    Though  born  in  Con- 
cord, he  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  Acadians,  com- 
patriots of  Evangeline,  who  were  exiled  from  Grand  Pre 
by  order  of  King  George  in  the  years  before  the  revolution. 

(177)  Nov.  8,   1894.    SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  HAW- 
THORNE AND  MELVILLE  CORRESPONDENCE--HAW- 
THORNE  NOT  AT  HIS  BEST  IN  LETTERS--THE  "META- 
PHYSICAL TURN"  IN  THE  LATER  MELVILLE. 

The  Hawthorne  and  Melville  letters  in  the  [Century] 
magazine,  relating  to  Hawthorne's  removal  from  the 
Salem  custom-house,  and  his  residence  afterward  in 
Lenox,  do  not  add  much  that  is  important  to  the  chapter 
in  Julian    Hawthorne's  life  of  his  father,  covering  the 
same  period.    As  a  letter -writer,  neither  Hawthorne  nor 
his  wife  were  at  their  best;  and  the  wrangles  at  Salem, 
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and  the  discomforts  at  Lenox  do  not  add  a  grace  to  the 
picture  of  their  domestic  life,  which  was  singularly  peace- 
ful and  happy.    There  was  also  much  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  nature'  s  beauty  at  Lenox,  but  Hawthorne  hardly 
looked  back  on  his  life  there  with  pleasure.    One  interest- 
ing fact  comes  out  incidentally,  --that  Burrill  Curtis, 
brother  of  the  late  George  William  Curtis,  visited  Lenox 
at  that  time  (1850-51)  and  made  sketches  of  the  scenery. 
He  has  since  lived  almost  wholly  in  England.    The  strange 
metaphysical  turn  which  came  over  Melville  after  his  first 
great  success  as  a  novelist,  --a  little  like  the  ambiguous 
metaphysics  of  George  Meredith  of  late  years,  --is  seen  in 
his  correspondence  with  Hawthorne.    It  seems  strange  that 
Julian  Hawthorne  should  be  living  in  Jamaica,  and  describ- 
ing the  insect  pests  of  that  island;  but  the  fortunes  of 
literary  men  are  queer. 

(178)   Dec.  27,   1894.    YOUNG  GEORGE  WILLIAM 
CURTIS  AND  BROOK  FARM--THE  MORTON  BROTHERS- 
CONCORD  FRIENDS. 

While  Parker  was  separating  himself  from  what  Lowell 
calls  the  "orthodox  kind  of  dissent"  of  the  Unitarians,  and 
in  the  year  that  Dr.  Channing,  the  real  founder  of  New 
England  transcendentalism,  died,  1842, --George  Curtis, 
brought  up  a  Unitarian,  was  joining  the  Brook  Farm  com- 
munity, not  far  from  Parker'  s  West  Roxbury  parsonage,  -- 
following  the  lead  of  his  elder  brother,  Burrill  Curtis, 
who  has  contributed  some  good  pages  to  Mr.  Gary's  life 
of  Curtis  in  Houghton'  s  "American  Men  of  Letters ." 
There  he  met  Hawthorne,  John  Dwight,  Charles  Newcome 
(who  has  died  within  the  year  in  Europe,  where  he  had  long 
lived),  Minot  Pratt,  Dana  of  the  Sun,  --as  well  as  George 
Ripley,  the  founder  of  the  community.    The  two  handsome 
brothers  joined  in  the  farm  and  household  labors,  and 
were  very  happy  there.    In  one  of  his  letters,  George 
Curtis  mentions  the  visit  of  Bronson  Alcott  and  his  English 
friend,  Charles  Lane,  to  the  community,  in  July,  1843,  of 
which  Lane  (quoted  in  the  Memoir  of  Bronson  Alcott,  p.  383) 
wrote:    "There  are  80  or  90  persons,  playing  away  their 
youth  and  daytime  in  a  miserable,  joyous,  frivolous  man- 
ner.   There  are  not  above  four  or  five  who  could  be  selec- 
ted as  really  and  truly  progressing  beings ....    We  had  a 
pleasant  conversation  with  many  of  them,  but  it  is  only  in  a 
few  individuals  that  anything  deeper  than  ordinary  is  found ." 
Apparently  George  Curtis  and  Miss  CaroUne  Sturgis  were 
not  of  these  few;  for  Curtis  wrote  of  "the  solemn  sphynx, 
Alcott,  dispensing  his  great  discourse,  on  one  of  his  visi- 
tations (with  Lane,  his  solemn  shadow,)  to  Brook  Farm,-- 
when  he  held  a  talk  in  the  dreary  Morton  house,  one 
glorious  June  evening.    It  was  as  stately  and  inhuman  as  if 
there  had  been  no  stars  shining;  and  Carrie  S.  and  I  slipped 
out  of  one  of  the  lower  windows,  and  went  to  walk."    The 
house  here  mentioned  was  that  built  by  the  two  Plymouth 
brothers,  Edward  and  Ichabod  Morton  (the  latter,  father 
of  Mrs.  Diaz;  the  former  Dr.  Helen  Morton  of  Boston,  the 
good  physician,  and  of  Edwin  Morton,  the  poet,  now  of 
Switzerland,  and  occupied  in  part  by  some  of  their  families . 
Mr.  Curtis  goes  on  to  say,  "It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Al- 
cott is  too  old  to  learn  (Curtis  being  then  about  two-and- 
twenty)  "that  the  condition  of  the  Kingdom  is,  not  the  being 
a  grave  philosopher,  but  a  little  child.    Yet  he  always  has 
about  him  the  grandeur  you  would  predict  of  his  brow  and 
eye,  — the  solitary  old  sphynx-grandeur  of  the  desert." 
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From  Brook  Farm  Curtis  retired  to  New  York  in  the 
winter  of  1843,  not  yet  20  years  old,  and  in  the  following 
spring  to  a  deeper  solitude  in  Concord,  where  at  first  he 
and  his  brother  took  service  with  "an  elderly  farmer 
recommended  to  us  by  Mr .  Emerson"  (Capt .  Nathan 
Barrett  at  his  great  farm  on  Ponkatassett  hill),  whose 
cattle  they  drove  up  to  the  New  Hampshire  pastures  near 
Monadnoc,  and  whose  hay  they  helped  to  cut  and  cart  in. 
Near  by,  Minot  Pratt  (originally  a  printer   of  Brook  Farm) 
established  himself  and  carried  on  farming  in  Concord  so 
long  as  he  lived.    Another  Concord  farmer,  Edmund 
Hosmer,  lived  at  that  time  on  the  Lincoln  road,  half  a 
mile  south  of  Emerson's,  and  thither  the  Curtises  mi- 
grated in  1845,  where,  says  Burrill  Curtis,  "we  occupied 
only  a  single  room,  making  our  own  beds  and  living  in 
the  simplest  and  most  primitive  style .    A  small  piece  of 
ground,  which  we  hired  of  the  farmer,  we  cultivated  for 
ourselves,  raising  vegetables  only  and  selling  the  super- 
fluous produce."   In  the  winter  of  1845-6  he  was  again  in 
New  York;  in  early  spring  back  in  Concord,  reading 
Roman  history;  that  winter  in  Rome  itself  .    His  European, 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  life  lasted  four  years  and  brought  him 
to  the  age  of  26,  when  he  seriously  began  a  literary 
career,  for  which  some  essays  in  journalism  and  verse 
had  prepared  him,  --but  even  more  the  varied  experiences 
of  his  youth.    Probably  Mr.  Gary's  volume  which,  like 
some  of  its  predecessors,  passes  too  lightly  over  many 
phases  of  Curtis' s  life,  makes  omissions  because  later 
volumes  of  letters  are  to  give   the  facts  more  fully.   With 
this  reserve  the  biographer  has  done  his  work  well. 

(179)  Jan.  10,   1895.    JOHN  BROWN' S  DAUGHTER  TO 
WRITE  HER  REMINISCENCES— FAMILY  SURVIVORS. 

The  last  survivor  of  John  Brown's  little  household  at 
the  Kennedy  farm  in  Maryland,  his  daughter  Anne,  now 
Mrs.  Adams  of  Petrolia,  Cal.,  has  undertaken  to  write 
her  reminiscences  of  her  father,  and  to  edit  those  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a  volume  long  since  contemplated 
and  partly  written,  but  not  yet  brought  to  the  point  of 
publication.    It  will  be  unlike  the  lives  of  Brown  that  have 
yet  appeared,  and  though  it  will  include  some  matter  al- 
ready printed,  Owen  Brown's  escape  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
for  example,  it  will  be  mostly  new,  and  of  pathetic  in- 
terest.   Mrs .  Adams  will  perhaps  do  this  work  while  visit- 
ing her  sister  and  other  friends  in  southern  California, 
where  Owen  is  buried,  having  died  at  Pasadena.    The  two 
oldest  children  of  John  Brown,  John  and  Jason,  live  still 
in  northern  Ohio,  but  the  rest  of  the  large  family  in  the 
Pacific  states . 

(180)  Feb.  21,  1895.    EMERSON  AND  WHITMAN- 
COMMENTS  BY  W  .  S .  KENNEDY  AND  JOHN  TREVOR . 

Two  almost  simultaneous  publications  concerning  Walt 
Whitman  appear  this  month,  3000  miles  apart,  a  short 
essay,  with  two  letters,  one  of  them  never  before  printed, 
showing  "the  friendship  of  Whitman  and  Emerson,"  by 
W.  S.  Kennedy,  in  "Poet  Lore,  "--and  a  sketch  and  critique 
of  the  "good  gray  poet"  in  John  Trevor' s  Labour  Prophet, 
published  at  Manchester  in  England.    This  last  is  a  small 
penny  monthly,  the  organ  of  the  English  "Labor  church;" 
the  other  magazine  is  sold  for  12  times  as  much,  and  is 
"devoted  to  the  appreciation  of  poets ,  and  to  comparative 
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literature."    Extremes  meet  in  the  appreciation  of  this 
singular  poet  of  democracy;  for  both  writers  rank  him  very 
high.    Mr.  Kennedy  devotes  his  brief  space  to  the  relation 
between  Emerson  and  his  younger  friend,  which  perhaps 
Whitman  did  not  quite  fully  understand,  --though  both  took 
pleasure  in  it,  as  these  two  letters  indicate.    A  little  too 
much  of  the  personal  in  Whitman,  --a  little  defect  of  that 
quality  in  Emerson,  made  them  mutually  attractive  at  first, 
by  the  law  of  contrast;  afterwards,  they  drew  apart  some- 
what, and  Emerson,  probably,  more  than  Whitman  knew, 
or  the  exquisite  courtesy  of  the  Concord  sage  would  show , 
when  they  met  for  the  last  time  in  his  own  house .    But  the 
letter  of  Whitman  describing  that  occasion  is  of  real  in- 
terest. 

(181)  Mar.  7,   1895.    LECTURERS  IN  BOSTON- -MAL- 
LOY  ON  EMERSON  AND  BR0WN1NG--EMERS0N-BR0WN- 
ING  CLUB  IN  WALTHAM. 

Lectures  and  classes  on  literature,  art  and  history  are 
the  order  of  the  day  at  Boston.    Mr.  La  Farge  is  beginning 
lectures  as  Dr.  Moxom  [of  Springfield]  is  closing,  and 
Mr.  Malloy  of  Waltham,  a  veteran  student  of  Emerson  and 
Browning,  begins  to-morrow  a  class  in  those  poets  on  Fri- 
day mornings,  at  a  Mount  Vernon-street  house,  which  will 
be  well  worth  attending.    He  was  an  early  acquaintance  of 
Emerson,  and  has  made  Browning  also  his  theme  for  years, 
in  Waltham,  where  he  has  long  been  president  of  an  Emer- 
son-Browning club. 

(182)  Mar.  11,  1895.  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PAINTINGS 
OF  CHARLES  HAROLD  DAVIS- -THE  SCULPTOR  DANIEL 
CHESTER  FRENCH  NOW  IN  CONCORD. 

A  Massachusetts  landscape  painter  of  much  merit,  C. 
H.  Davis,  now  living  at  Mystic,  Ct.,  and  painting  scenery 
in  that  region,  has  a  room  full  of  agreeable  pictures  on  ex- 
hibition with  Doll  &  Richards.    A  newspaper  critic  speaks 
of  him  as  a  "pleinairist,"--but  I  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
that.    He  seemed  to  me  a  reformed  impressionist,  --one 
who  had  passed  through  or  was  passing  over  that  danger- 
ous period  in  technique  when  the  painter  thinks  he  must  do 
something  that  nobody  has  done  before,  and  too  often  ends 
by  something  that  nobody  will  wish  to  do  again.    However, 
when  I  suggested  this  category  to  the  exhibitor,  he  would 
not  accept  it;  and  I  agreed  with  him  that  Mr.  Davis  (who 
comes  from  Amesbury,  near  Whittier's  home,  and  has 
carefully  studied  in  Europe)  has  a  clear,  vivid  and  delicate 
rendering  of  nature .    Perhaps  his  architectural  effects  are 
not  so  good,  --a  little  forced,  and  too  countrified.    The 
sculptor,  D.  C.  French,  has  been  in  Concord  this  week, 
where  his  step-mother,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  French,  has  just 
died,  at  the  farmhouse  in  which  the  young  sculptor  began 
his  art  career,  more  than  20  years  ago.    Mrs.  French  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Prentiss  of  Keene,  N.H. ,  (the  veteran 
printer  and  editor),  and  the  aunt  of  Mrs.  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard;  a  woman  of  much  vivacity,  sense  and  cultivation- - 
but  of  late  a  suffering  invalid . 
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who,  as  scholar  and  esthete,  has  been  for  10  or  15  years 
publishing  essays  and  books,  --"Euphorion,"  "Belcaro," 
"Miss  Brown,"  "Baldwin,"  "Juvenilia,"  etc.,  which  at  one 
time  Roberts  reprinted  in  Boston,  --in  which,  along  with 
much  that  was  graceful,  learned,  and  free  of  thought, 
there  appeared  also  what  the  Atheneum  called  "a  habit  of 
over -criticising  and  over -writing."    She  can  "start  an 
argument  and  raise  a  distinction  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion" still;  and  this  new  essay  shows  that  she  has  been 
provoked,  --that  is,   pricked  by  the  champagne  of  Emer- 
son' s  wit,  at  once  searching  and  profound,  --to  seek  de- 
fects in  him  which  are  mainly  such  to  her  imperfect  con- 
ception of  him  and  his  environment .    She  has  long  been 
reading  and  quoting  him,  --but  chiefly  his  prose;  whereas, 
nobody  can  appreciate  Emerson'  s  prose  fully  who  does  not 
perceive  that  he  was  more  poet  than  philosopher,  --and  one 
of  the  deepest  poets  not  only  of  this  century,  but  of  any 
age.    "He  say,  that  is  very  deep  Hellenic,"  quoth  my 
Welsh-Greek  courier  at  Missolonghi,  when  the  soldier 
could  not  translate  for  me  into  modern  Greek  a  word  in 
the  Homeric  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  Marko  Botsaris;  and  I 
often  think  of  it,  when  critics  of  Emerson  exhibit  the 
modernity  of  their  own  studies . 

(184)  Mar.  28,  1895.    NEWS  OF  THOMAS  DAVIDSON, 
WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS,  AND  F.  W.  HOLLAND. 

The  latest  news  from  Athens  reports  Prof.  Thomas 
Davidson  there,  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  ancient 
and  modern  Greece,  and  perhaps  giving  advice  in  the  re- 
vival of  the  Olympic  games  in  the  stadium  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  which  is  to  be  new  floored  with  marble  and  pro- 
vided with  stone  seats,  as  in  the  old  contests.    A  statue 
of  Byron  has  been  executed  to  stand  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Zappeion  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus  from  the  Stadium, 
and  workmen  are  already  setting  it  up  there.    It  is  said  to 
be  better  than  that  in  the  cemetery  at  Missolonghi,  where 
the  poet  died.    Dr.  Harris  of  the  bureau  of  education  at 
Washington  is  planning  a  short  tour  in  Europe  next  sum- 
mer, whence  he  was  recalled  several  years  ago  to  take 
his  present  position.    If  he  and  his  friend  Davidson  should 
happen  to  meet,  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere,  they  can  set  up 
a  school  of  philosophy,  in  lieu  of  that  so  long  closed  at 
Concord,  and  its  successor,  now  temporarily  suspended 
in  the  Adirondack  woods. --Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  and  his 
daughter,  the  father  and  sister  of  Frederic  May  Holland, 
who  has  written  suggestively  on  the  Stoic  philosophy  and 
historical  free  thought,  died  this  week  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other,  as  Mr.  Alcott  and  his  daughter,  Louisa, 
(a  relative  of  the  Hollands  through  the  May  family)  died  in 
1888.    Mr.  Holland,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  last  Unitarian 
ministers  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Channing  and  Dewey,  and 
had  preached  for  more  than  half  a  century;  for  some  10 
years  past  he  had  lived  near  his  son  in  Concord,  but  will 
be  buried  in  Cambridge  . 

(185)  Apr.  9,   1895.    OSCAR  WILDE  AND  HIS  PACK  OF 
KNAVES  EXPOSED, 


(183)   Mar.  25,   1895.    THE  LIMITATIONS  AND  BIAS  OF 
VERNON  LEE,  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN  WHO  WRITES  ON 
EMERSON. 

One  of  the  English  monthlies  for  March  contains  a  long 
article  on  Emerson  by  "Vernon  Lee,"  the  Englishwoman 


England  and  America  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  ex- 
posure and  ruin  of  Oscar  Wilde,  who  has  been  posing  for 
so  many  years  as  a  devotee  of  art  and  poetry,  but  who  was 
from  the  outset  a  mere  literary  ruffian  and  rascal,  — his 
moral  turpitude  hardly  disguised  under  his  varnish  of 
scholarship  and  style.   With  him,  let  us  hope,  will  go  under 
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that  mass  of  moral  infamy  which  has  been  intruding  itself 
into  society  and  literature  in  England,  under  fine  colors, 
but  mere  putrefaction  when  brought  to  the  test  of  law  and 
gospel.    Wilde,  being  a  craven  by  nature,  as  most  such 
villains  are,  will  now  probably  exprase  his  companions  in 
guilt,  --very  likely  adding  slander  to  his  other  public  quali- 
ties, --and  there  will  be,  as  a  celebrated  American  once 
said,  "other  hearts  that  will  ache."    But  the  upshot  must 
be  good,  as  it  is  always  good  to  have  the  light  of  detection 
turned  on  a  pack  of  knaves .    The  whole  story  is  a  modern 
commentary  on  Scott's  "Fortunes  of  Niger'--the  marquis 
of  Queensberry  representing  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  his 
son,  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  the  modern  equivalent  of  Lord 
Dalgarno,  --but  Scott  never  imagined  a  wretch  quite  so 
corrupt  as  Wilde  himself. 

(186)   May  7,   1895.    THE  SWARM  OF  MINOR  POETS  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD--THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE 
GREAT  ONES. 

In  poetry,  --perhaps  in  all  kinds  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, --the  few  great  names  of  a  period  are  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  swarm  of  small  names;  the  minor  poets  are  not 
so  much  contemporaries  as  successors  of  the  major  poets . 
This  is  partly  for  the  reason  that  in  a  forest  of  well  grown 
oaks  or  pines  few  small  trees  and  little  underbrush  can 
appear;  there  is  not  room,  in  the  shade  of  Shakespeare, 
Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  Goethe,  Schiller,  etc.,  for  small 
poets  to  grow  up  and  be  much  observed .    But  let  the  forest 
monarchs  disappear  and  a  thick  growth  of  small  wood, 
bushes  and  brambles  starts  into  vigorous  life ,  and  it  is 
even  so  with  poets .    We  are  now  living  in  the  reign  of  the 
minor  poets;  and  this  is  true  not  only  in  America  and 
England,  but  in  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Greece, --per- 
haps also  in  Russia,  Persia,  China  and  Japan,  of  whose 
literature  we  are  not  compelled  to  take  the  measure  every 
year  or  two.    With  Victor  Hugo  in  France,  Browning  and 
Tennyson  in  England,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  --some  would  add  Whitman,  --in  America,  the  line 
of  famous  poets  has  ended  for  the  time;  just  as  it  ended  in 
Germany  with  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Heine,  and  in  the 
England  of  our  grandfathers ,  with  Byron,  Coleridge,  Keats, 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  --for  Shelley  seems  to  have  had  his 
young  life  mystically  continued  in  other  poets  to  our  own 
time .    Some  of  our  minor  bards  may  turn  out  to  be  of  the 
permanent  sort,  --as  George  Herbert  in  his  day  and  Keats 
in  his  brief  period  have  proved  themselves;  but  the  most  of 
them,  pleasing  or  fanciful  or  audacious  as  they  may  seem, 
will  come  under  that  censure  of  austere  Milton,  — 

The  common  rout. 
That,  wandering  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer  fly,-- 
Heads  without  name,  no  more  remembered. 
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though  so  various  and  conflicting  in  its  manifestations . 
How  these  new  methods  of  curing  disease  originated  is 
much  in  dispute,  but  though  they  did  not  spring  up  in  Bos- 
ton they  have  found  a  fertile  soil  here,  and  have  been  in- 
creasing in  vogue  for  five  years  past.    Hypnotism,  which 
seems  to  have  much  in  common  with  what  used  to  be  known 
as  mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism,  has  been  more  care- 
fully studied  in  France  (at  Paris  and  Nancy)  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  Boston  physicians  who  practice  "suggestion"  have 
generally  learned  it  in  France.    But  the  so-called  "Christian 
science"  has  a  more  obscure  origin,  and  the  dispute  con- 
cerning this  has  become  public  since  the  printing  of  Mrs . 
Dresser's  "Life  and  Opinions  of  P.  P.  Quinby"  a  few  weeks 
ago.    One  object  of  his  book  (printed  by  George  H.  Ellis)  is 
to  disprove  the  claim  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Eddy,  now  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  as  the  founder  of  this  new  sanitary  re- 
ligion, whose  votaries  dedicated  a  great  stone  temple  to 
her  some  months  ago . 

It  seems  that  Phineas  Quinby,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
like  Mrs  .  Eddy,  but  brought  up  by  his  father,  the  blacksmith, 
in  Belfast,  Me.,  was  the  teacher  of  Mrs.  Eddy  from  1862 
onward;  and  that  he  had  taken  the  title  of  "Dr."  and  had 
practiced  mind-healing  in  several  towns  of  Maine  as  early 
as  1842,  when  he  was  40  years  old.    He  had  been  a  mes- 
merizer  from  1838  and  began  at  first  to  treat  diseases 
under  the  diagnosis  made  by  his  clairvoyant  subject,  young 
Lucius  Burkmar,  but  soon  discovered  that  clairvoyants 
"are  governed  by  the  superstitions  and  beliefs  of  the  per- 
son they  are  in  communication  with,  and  read  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  regard  to  their  disease."    (These  were 
Quinby' s  own  words  in  the  Portland  Advertiser  of  1862.) 
He  then  gave  up  mesmerism  and  adopted  what  may  be 
called  mind-heaUng,  and  out  of  this  Mrs.  Eddy  seems  to 
have  developed  her  religion  of  "Christian  science,"  which 
has  been  to  her  and  her  followers  such  a  mine  of  wealth. 
P.  P.  Quinby  (who  died  in  1866)  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
money-getting  his  main  object;  he  performed  many  apparent 
cures,  some  of  which  were  real  ones  (whatever  the  cause 
of  the  cure),  and  left  a  small  school  of  believers,  who  are 
now  seeking  to  revive  his  memory,  which  the  followers  of 
Mrs .  Eddy  take  little  pains  to  perpetuate .    There  is  also  a 
third  school  of  mind-healers  here  in  Boston  and  the  suburbs, 
of  whom  Miss  Clark  of  Cambridge  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful.    She  practices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
California,  as  well  as  in  Cambridge,  and  has  written  one  or 
two  books  on  her  subject.    There  is  room  for  a  long  essay 
on  this  odd  development  of  the  action  of  one  mind  on  the 
mind  and  body  of  another  person;  and  in  the  conflict  between 
these  various  schools  the  real  facts  of  the  mysterious 
"science"  are  likely  to  be  brought  out. 

(188)  June  25,   1895.    INTRODUCING  EMERSON  TO 
PASSAGES  IN  CHATEAUBRIAND  ON  WASHINGTON  AND 
NAPOLEON --CHRISTIANS  VS.  FRENCHMEN. 


(187)   June  13,  1895.    CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE --MIND 
HEAL1NG--MESMERISM--MARY  BAKER  EDDY  AND 
PHINEAS  QUINBY. 

A  Boston  movement  which  has  attracted  less  notice  than 
its  sociological  importance  requires  is  that  strong  tendency 
toward  what  is  known  by  the  various  names  of  "Christian 
science,"  "mind  healing,"  "truth,"  "hypnotism,"  and  "sug- 
gestion," that  has  been  manifesting  itself  here  almost  ever 
since  the  civil  war,  and  has  now  become  very  marked. 


I  once  had  occasion  to  show  Mr .  Emerson,  who  did  not 
remember  having  read  them,  the  two  passages  in  Chateau- 
briand' s  posthumous  memoirs  in  which  the  French  author 
described  his  first  interview  with  Washington  at  Philadelphia, 
and  that  with  Napoleon  in  Paris,  after  his  emigrant  adven- 
tures were  over,  and  when  he  had  concluded  to  accept  the 
usurper,  and  get  a  place  under  his  government.    When  1  had 
read  the  brief  account  of  Napoleon'  s  piercing  glances  and 
concise  words,  Emerson  said:  "Ah!  he  knew  how  to  meet 
men  of  all  kinds,  --whether  Christians  or  Frenchmen."   I 
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was  a  bit  puzzled  at  this  classification;  but  such  memoirs 
as  those  of  Barras  and  Talleyrand  explain  it;  the  French- 
man of  a  certain  sort  stands  as  much  outside  Christianity 
as  the  varnished  or  unvarnished  pagan,  old  or  new  .    Human 
depravity  being  as  it  is ,  there  have  probably  been  worse 
men  than  these;  but  that  any  were  meaner  than  Barras  shows 
himself  in  his  gossip  and  insinuations  against  women,  is 
hard  to  believe .    A  certain  basis  of  cynical  reality  underlies 
his  slanders,  no  doubt;  neither  Josephine  nor  Mme .  de 
Stael  was  spotless;  but  his  mode  of  tattling  about  them  is 
intolerable.    As  for  his  venom  against  Napoleon,  he  had 
reason  enough,  for  the  Corsican  was  no  better  morally  than 
Barras  paints  him;  but  he  lies  with  circumstance,  all  the 
same,  and  he  never  seems  to  have  measured  the  intellectual 
stature  of  either  Napoleon  or  Talleyrand .    He  evidently 
thought  himself  quite  their  equal  in  all  but  villainy;  being 
quite  blind,  as  rogues  are  apt  to  be,  to  his  own  vices.    The 
merit  of  this  tiresome  work  is  in  the  petty  detail  it  gives 
of  the  administrative  incapacity  of  the  French  rulers  be- 
tween Robespierre  and  Napoleon;  for  even  such  men  as 
Carnot  could  not  overcome  the  political  vices  of  the  French 
character  a  century  ago . 

(189)  June  27,   1895.    REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  HARVARD 
COMMENCEMENT--HARVARD'S  BLINDSPOT  FOR  REAL 
LEADERS;  HER  PREFERENCE  FOR  MERE  SCHOLARS  AND 
DECORATIVE  ORATORS. 

The  honors  of  commencement  were  distributed  with  much 
variety,  as  President  Eliot  remarked  in  his  felicitous 
speech  at  the  dinner;  in  which  it  was  noticeable  that  his  ac- 
count of  the  first  commencement  of  Radcliffe  college  for 
women  was  received  with  special  applause,  --indicating  a 
great  change  in  the  view  taken  of  co-education  by  the  Har- 
vard alumni  since  some  of  us  advocated  that  and  other 
heresies  two -score  years  ago.    Give  the  old  lady  time 
enough,  and  Harvard  always  comes  up  toward  the  front 
line,  --but  she  can  very  seldom  claim  to  lead,  in  matters 
where  the  so-called  conservative  instinct  holds  back.    The 
Harvard  graduates  now  claimed  as  leaders ,  from  Sam  and 
John  Adams  to  Wendell  Phillips,  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Lowell,  were  not  those  on  whom  the  university  smiled 
particularly,  until  they  had  made  themselves  famous  with- 
out the  special  aid  of  their  alma  mater.    To  mere  scholars, 
the  colleges  are  usually  partial;  to  flattering  and  decorative 
orators  and  poets  they  are  fond  mothers;  to  the  real  leaders 
of  thought  and  action  they  are  apt  to  be  stepmothers  or 
prim  maiden  aunts;  and  Harvard  is  no  exception.    But  the 
expansion  and  endowment  of  the  university,  since  I  left  it 
for  what  was  then  the  more  important  university  of  Emer- 
son and  his  friends  at  Concord,  in  1855,  has  been  remark- 
able, and  was  deeply  impressed  on  me  in  a  tour  that  I 
made  of  the  Agassiz  and  Peabody  museums,  while  waiting 
for  the  audience  of  Sir  Frederick  to  assemble  on  Tuesday. 
These  adjuncts  of  the  colleges  did  not  exist  when  I  gradu- 
ated; even  their  seeds  were  not  then  planted. . . . 

(190)  July  4,  1895.    SUMMER  AT  THE  PLYMOUTH 
SCHOOL  AND  AT  GREENACRE--PRECURSORS  OF  THESE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

There  commence  this  week,  at  two  seashore  summer  re- 
sorts, Plymouth  and  Eliot,  Me.,  ("Greenacre")  two  copious 
courses  of  lectures,  both  illustrative  of  those  ideas  in 
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which  Boston  has  been  so  much  interested  of  late  years;  but 
ideas  very  divergent  and  almost  contradictory.    The  ethical 
school  at  Plymouth,  though  not  strictly  a  school  in  the  col- 
legiate sense,  (for  there  are  no  examinations)  does  system- 
atically teach  many  things  relating  to  economics ,  ethics 
and  religion,  and  has  much  reference  to  published  literature 
on  its  chosen  topics;  its  sessions  are  held  in  a  high  school 
room,  and  its  instructors  are  mainly  university  professors. 
It  now  for  the  second  year  includes  a  "conference"  on  educa- 
tion, managed  by  leading  educators;  it  sits  from  July  7, 
(next  Sunday)  till  August  9;  there  are  five  Sunday  afternoon 
lectures,  but  no  sessions  on  Saturday.    The  "summer  lec- 
tures" at  Greenacre  are  rather  more  numerous  (85  at  least) 
extending  from  July  4  to  August  31,  and  much  more  various 
and  expansive,  --including  topics  that  hardly  disclose  their 
contents  by  title,  (such  as  "Seven  senses  and  the  evolution 
of  sense").    They  are  free,  and  they  are  given  in  a  great  tent 
near  the  summer  hotel  called  "Greenacre  Inn,"  on  the  banks 
of  the  broad  Piscataqua,  --there  almost  an  inland  sea. 

The  Plymouth  school  traces  back  indistinctly  to  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosophy,  --given  up  seven  years  ago;  it 
carries  farther  in  special  ways  the  work  of  that  organization. 
The  Greenacre  lectures  trace  back  to  the  parliament  of 
religions  at  Chicago,  --or  rather  to  the  whole  series  of 
"congresses"  which  preceded  that  gathering.    It  has  a  dis- 
tinct element  of  Christian  science  in  its  organization;  but 
this  seems  to  be  less  marked  than  last  year,  from  the 
greater  number  of  lecturers  having  no  relation  to  that 
rather  misty  "science."    Such  are  John  Fiske,  who  speaks 
D.vice  next  week  O^ly  13)  in  a  conference  on  evolution, 
where  Dr.  L.  G.  Janes  of  Brooklyn  will  preside,  and  a 
paper  will  be  read  from  Herbert  Spencer;  Mrs.  Livermore, 
who  speaks  August  18;  Profs.  Morse  of  the  Peabody  insti- 
tute, Richards  of  the  institute  of  technology,  Fenollosa  of 
the  art  museum;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  W.  L.  Garrison,  John 
Albee,  John  Burroughs,  R.  A.  Woods,  Lillian  Whiting, 
Percival  Chubb,  etc ... . 

(191)  July  22,  1895.    EVIDENCE  THAT  WORDSWORTH 
KNEW  CARLYLE— THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THESE  MEN 
COMPARED  WITH  EMERSON'  S. 

Miss  Scudder'  s  notion  that  Wordsworth  never  read  Car- 
lyle  would  be  dispelled  not  only  by  Emerson' s  story  of  his 
interview  with  the  old  poet  in  1833,  which  Prof.  Knight 
does  not  quote ,  but  by  a  letter  of  Wordsworth  himself  to 
Henry  Reed  of  Philadelphia  (August  16,  1841),  in  which  he 
says :    "Do  you  know  Miss  Peabody  of  Boston?    She  has  just 
sent  me,  with  the  highest  eulogy,  certain  essays  of  Mr. 
Emerson.    Our  Carlyle  and  he  appear  to  be  what  the  French 
call  'esprits  forts, '  though  the  French  idols  showed  their 
spirit  after  a  somewhat  different  fashion.    Our  two  present 
philosophers,  who  have  taken  a  language  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  English,  are  verily  Par  nobile  fratrum."   This 
inability  to  discriminate  between  the  clear  thought    and 
pure  English  of  Emerson,  and  the  vivid  imaginative  ob- 
scurities of  Carlyle, --influenced,  as  Emerson  was  not,  by 
the  intricacies  of  the  German  idiom,  --this  "mole-blind- 
ness," as  Lowell  afterward  called  it,  --was  not  peculiar  to 
Wordsworth,  but  found  many  forms  of  foolish  expression  in 
the  decade  from  1840  to  1850.    In  many  matters  Wordsworth 
was  a  good  critic;  his  English,  however,  was  no  purer  than 
Emerson' s  while  it  was  more  affected  by  the  majestic 
Latinity  of  poets  whom  he  read  much  more  than  did  Emer- 
son. . . . 
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(192)  Oct.  1,   1895.    THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THOREAU'S 
POEMS- -AFFINITY  OF  HIS  STYLE  TO  THAT  OF  THE 
METAPHYSICAL  POETS- -"SAHARA"  QUARLES. 

The  selected  Poems  of  Thoreau,  50  in  number,  of  which 
I  have  once  or  twice  spoken,  are  soon  to  appear  in  London 
and  Boston,  from  the  press  of  John  Lane,  and  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Houghton.    They  make  a  pretty  little  book  of 
132  pages,  with  an  introduction  by  Henry  Salt,  Thoreau' s 
English  biographer  and  best  editor,  who  says  of  our  poet- 
naturalist'  s  claim  to  the  fire  of  these  hyphenated  titles . 
"There  is  a  frank  and  unpretending  nobleness  in  many  of 
Thoreau' s  verses,  distinguished  as  they  are,  at  their  best, 
by  their  ripe  fulness  of  thought,  quiet  gravity  of  tone,  and 
epigramatic  terseness  of  expression.    The  title  of  poet 
could  hardly  be  withheld  from  the  author  of  such  truly 
powerful  pieces  as   'The  Fall  of  the  Leaf,'   'Winter  Mem- 
ories,' '  Smoke  in  Winter, '  or  '  Inspiration . '     Perhaps 
what  Thoreau  said  of  Quarles,  one  of  that  school  of  gnomic 
poets  of  whom  he  was  a  student,  might  be  aptly  applied  to 
himself.    '  It  is  rare  to  find  one  who  was  so  much  of  a  poet 
and  so  little  of  an  artist.    Hopelessly  quaint,  he  never 
doubts  his  genius;  it  is  only  he  and  his  God  in  all  the  world. 
He  uses  language  sometimes  as  greatly  as  Shakespeare; 
and  though  there  is  not  much  straight  grain  in  him,  there 
is  plenty  of  rough,  crooked  timber .'    The  affinity  of  Thor- 
eau's  style  to  that  of  Herbert,  Donne,  Cowley,  and  other 
minor  Elizabethans,  has  often  been  remarked;  and  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  stanzas  '  Sic  Vita'  might  almost 
have  a  niche  in  Herbert's    "Temple."     This  comparison 
with  "Sahara  Quarles"  (as  Channing  caUs  him)  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far.    Thoreau' s  more  Elizabethan  neighbor 
said  of  Quarles :-- 

Dusty  and  dry. 

Thou  would' st  the  eyeball  of  a  saint  defy; 
Thy  Emblems  seem 
A  staircase  in  a  choking  dream; 

Yet  Herbert  said 

Thy  chip  had  his  provoking  hunger  stayed . 

(193)  Oct.  10,  1895.  THE  PASSING  OF  ROBERT 
BEVERLY  HALE,  POET,  AND  WILLIAM  WETMORE 
STORY,  SCULPTOR. 

It  is  seldom  that  Boston  is  called  on  to  lament,  in  a 
single  week,  a  young  man  of  so  much  promise  and  an  old 
man  of  so  much  performance  as  Robert  Hale  and  William 
Story.    They  were  both  Bostonian,  in  the  true  sense,  though 
Mr.  Story  spent  but  little  of  his  long  life  here,  where,  for 
a  few  years,  he  practiced  law,  with  his  father's  reputation 
to  aid  him,  and  with  George  Ticknor  Curtis  for  an  uncon- 
genial partner.    Upon  Judge  Story's  death  he  left  his  office 
and  devoted  himself  to  what  was  always  his  inclination,  art 
and  literature.    He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lowell,  the 
poet,  and  for  a  time  he  rivaled  Lowell  in  verse;  but  his 
main  industry  for  more  than  40  years  was  given  to  sculp- 
ture, in  which  he  had  a  success  beyond  that  of  any  Amer- 
ican artist,  although  in  genius  he  was  surpassed  by  Craw- 
ford, and  in  technical  training  by  several  of  the  younger 
sculptors.    These  and  their  friends  have  sometimes  dis- 
paraged Story'  s  art,  and  1  notice  a  condescending  tone  in 
some  of  the  Boston  comments  on  his  death.    But  no  man 
who  has  seen  Story  in  his  studio,  surrounded  by  the  results 
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of  his  life' s  work,  would  fail  to  recognize  a  talent  well 
cultivated,  and  a  real  knowledge  in  the  field  where  he 
worked  which  placed  him,  in  tasks  accomplished,  fer  above 
most  of  the  artists  who  competed  with  him  in  that  most  en- 
vious of  the  arts,  --modern  sculpture.    He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar  to  begin  with,  and  the  history  of  art  was  as 
well  known  to  him  as  it  is  unknown  to  most  of  those  who, 
in  this  country,  adopt  it  as  profession.    Then  he  had  that 
substitute  for  high  genius  which  often  accomplishes  more 
than  genius  will,  --unwearied  and  cheerful  industry,  guided 
by  good  taste,  and  liberality  of  mind.    He  did  not  always 
succeed;  but  he  is  not  to  be  judged  by  his  failures ,    In 
literature  he  held  a  good  rank,  — writing  with  ease  and  abun- 
dant knowledge,  and  in  the  style  of  a  man  of  the  world.    He 
retained  his  youthful  feelings,  and  even  a  certain  youthful- 
ness  of  aspect,  far  more  than  his  friend  Lowell  did,  in 
later  years;  and  when  1  last  saw  him  at  Rome,  at  the  age 
of  74  (nearly)  he  might  have  passed  for  no  more  than  60, 
and  was  still  busy  with  unfinished  work  in  his  hospitable 
studio . 

(194)   Dec.  24,  1895.    SHOULD  POETRY  BE  SUNG, 
READ  ALOUD  OR  READ  SILENTLY?— EMERSON  ON  DR. 
CHANNING' S  READING  OF  HYMNS— THE  CHANTING  OF 
GREEK  EPICS--F.  P.  STEARN' S  SKETCHES  FROM  CON- 
CORD—DAVID  ATWOODWASSON. 

At  this  season,  when  Christmas  carols  are  sung  in  so 
many  lands,  and  Milton'  s  hymn  on  the  nativity,  and 
Crashaw'  s  song  of  the  shepherds  are  read  as  appropriate 
to  the  season,  --the  old  question  may  be  asked  once  more,  -- 
"Is  poetry  made  to  be  sung  or  to  be  read,  aloud  or  in 
silence?"   Perhaps  the  best  answer  would  be  that  good 
verse  is  good  in  any  way  it  is  served  up,  --like  certain 
kinds  of  food,  which  no  cookery  can  spoil.    But  I  suppose 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  poetry  was  made  to  be 
accompanied  with  music,  or  chanted  in  a  sort  of  recitative; 
and  that  its  greatest  effect  cannot  be  got  by  merely  gazing 
at  the  structure  of  the  verse,  or  by  reading  or  declaim- 
ing it  in  a  made-up  voice.    Emerson  said  of  Dr.  Channing, 
"He  would  read  something  into  the  church  hymns  that  you 
could  never  find  there  afterwards;"  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  this  effect  in  Emerson'  s  own  reading  of  verse .  The 
Greek  epic  and  the  Greek  songs  and  odes  were  chanted  or 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp,  as  the  guitar  player 
delivers  his  Spanish  "jota"  or  Italian  canzonet .    Fine  as 
the  Homeric  hexameter  is  when  read  in  a  musical  voice,  it 
is  finer  still  if  chanted  to  sweet  music;  though  1  trust  the 
harpers  did  not  use  the  distressing  nasal  tones  that  the 
modern  Greeks  employ  in  their  song  and  church  hymn . 

Frank  Preston  Stearns  introduces  his  interesting  volume 
of  reminiscence,  anecdote,  didactics  and  criticism  with  a 
few  verses,  but  it  is  plain  analysis  and  reflection,  not  al- 
ways corrected  by  literal  feet,  are  more  in  his  way  than 
poetry.    His  "Sketches  from  Concord  and  Appledore,"  pub- 
lished by  Putnam  and  illustrated  with  some  unfemiliar  views 
and  portraits,  is  a  book  worth  owning  for  the  style  and  the 
fact  of  his  recollections ,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  criticism 
in  general;  though  he  is  by  no  means  equal  in  his  insight 
from  page  to  page,  and  sometimes  fer  from  hitting  the 
mark.    Mr.  Stearns  chooses  the  highest  themes,  and  is  not 
anxious  to  drift  with  the  current  of  the  present  opinion;  this 
gives  his  observation  freshness  and  pungency,  but  does  not 
secure  infallibility.    Like  Scott's  first  title  for  Waverley-- 
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'"Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,  "--his  opening  chapter  on  "Con- 
cord Thirty  Years  Since"  may  imply  that  it  was  given  some 
years  before  the  printing  of  the  book;  for  the  scenery  and 
events  run  back  almost  40  years  from  this  Christmas  time, 
in  their  beginning.    Even  Miss  Alcott's  hospital  fever,  of 
which  mention  is  made  long  after  her  acting  in  "The  Two 
Buzzards, "  will  soon  be  34  years  ago;  so  fast  does  the  time 
of  our  youth  slip  away.    But  Mr.  Stearns  has  contrived  to 
present  more  of  the  Concord  which  a  schoolboy  and  college 
student  would  see  than  most  of  the  books   (now  so  many) 
dealing  with  that  village  have  given.    His  estimates  of 
Thoreau,  Emerson,  Alcott,  Hawthorne  and  other  persons 
are  his  own,  and  do  not  agree  with  the  accepted  views;  still 
less  is  such  agreement  seen  in  what  he  says  of  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Wasson,  --the  last  a  figure  of  Concord's  liter- 
ary life  not  usually  associated  with  the  town  where  he  lived 
for  a  year,  and  is  now  buried.    Hardly  will  the  world,  even 
if  all  his  writing  were  printed  and  read,  place  Wasson  so 
high  as  this  friend  does;  but  it  is  well  to  see  the  light 
turned  upon  a  strong  personality  to  whom  fortune  was  un- 
commonly unjust .... 
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all  the  time,  of  which  mention  might  be  made,  --those  of 
Dr.  Wines,  Mr,  Malloy  (on  Emerson's  poetry),  Mr.  Riis 
of  New  York  (on  tenement  life),  and  many  more.    Mr. 
Malloy  has  two  classes  in  Emerson,  at  the  New  England 
women's  club  and  at  the  new  "Procopeia"  in  St.  Botolph 
street,  --and  he  has  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Emer- 
son, and  reminiscences  of  his  conversation,  which  are 
very  helpful  in  the  more  profound  poems,  like  "Uriel."    It 
is  interesting  that  Hawthorne'  s  "Scarlet  Letter"  has  been 
turned  into  a  successful  opera  (in  part  by  his  son-in-law) 
here  in  Boston,  where  a  part  of  the  original  scene  was 
laid,  and  not  a  bowshot  from  the  old  Province  House,  which 
Hawthorne  has  handed  down  to  fame.    The  ever-pleasing 
Julia  Harlowe  is  here,  too,  and  that  old  favorite,  Sadie 
Martinet,  who  once  made  the  attraction  of  the  Museum,  is 
playing  with  a  Boucicault  at  the  Bowdoin  Square  theater . 

(197)   Mar.  5,  1896.    THE  NEWEST  BOSTON  CLUB 
CALLED  THE  "PROCOPEIA"— JOHN  BURROUGHS  AND 
CHARLES  MALLOY  LECTURE  THERE--EMERSON  BE- 
COMING THE  ORACLE  OF  THE  THINKING  CLASS. 


(195)  Jan.  2,  1896.    CLUBS  AND  SPEAKERS  IN  BOSTON- 
CHARLES  MALLOY  INTERPRETS  EMERSON'S  POEMS- 
PROF.  THOMAS  DAVIDSON- -A  GOOD  PORTRAIT  OF 
BROWNSON. 

The  winter  arrangements  for  classes  and  parlor  lectures 
and  club  discussions  are  making,  or  made,  and  some  in- 
teresting things  are  announced .    At  the  women'  s  club  (the 
New  England),  where  the  disfranchising  constitution  of 
South  Carolina  was  debated  the  other  day,  a  class  has  been 
formed  for  the  study  of  Emerson'  s  poetry,  with  Mr. 
MaUoy  of  Waltham,  an  old  Emersonian,  in  the  chair  as  in- 
terpreter.   At  the  women's  educational  union.  Prof.  T. 
Davidson  of  New  York  is  to  give  a  course  of  10  lectures  on 
the  influence  of  ancient  thought  upon  modern  practice,  or 
something  akin  to  that,  — a  subject  in  which  he  is  much  at 
home .    At  the  brilliant  reception  given  by  the  daughters  of 
New  Hampshire  yesterday  to  Miss  Kate  Sanborn.    Mrs. 
Howe  was  among  the  honored  guests;  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Elliott,  is  on  the  Nile  at  present.    Mrs.  J.  V.  Cheney  of 
Chicago,  wife  of  the  poet  and  librarian,  was  also  at  the 
Vendome  reception;  she  is  spending  the  winter  in  Boston, 
where  she  has  a  daughter  in  Boston  university,  and  another 
is  at  Wellesley .    The  art  museum  has  lately  added  to  its 
exhibition  a  good  portrait  by  Healey  of  Orestes  Adamantinus 
Brownson,  the  old  New  England  radical  who  turned  Catho- 
lic and  advocated  the  Vatican  doctrine  in  his  quarterly  re- 
view, half  a  century  ago.    The  doctor  had  a  strong,  rather 
coarse  Yankee  face  at  one  time,  according  to  Theodore 
Parker.  Carlyle  confounded  him  with  Bronson  Alcott,  — two 
men  as  opposite  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Posidippus, 
who  sits  in  his  chair  among  the  casts  of  the  art  museum. 

(196)  Feb.  13,   1896.    BOSTON  LECTURES--MALLOY'S 
CLASSES  IN  EMERSON'  S  POETRY  AT  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
WOMEN'S  CLUB  AND  AT  THE  PROCOPEIA --THE  SCAR- 
LET LETTER  AS  AN  OPERA . 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Cable,  the  novelist,  and  Prince 
Wolkonsky,  the  Russian,  are  very  attractive  at  the  Lowell 
institute,  and  there  are  innumerable  lectures  and  essays, 
more  or  less  public,  but  often  private,  going  on  in  Boston 


There  are  other  organizations,  not  strictly  clubs,  but 
following  in  some  respects  the  plan  of  the  "social  settle- 
ments" now  so  common,  in  which  debates,  lectures,  con- 
certs and  social  gatherings  alternate,  --for  the  good  of 
others  or  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  take  part;  and  every 
new  one  of  these  may  differ  from  every  other .    One  of  the 
newest  is  the  "Procopeia"  in  St.  Botolph  street,  where  John 
Burroughs,  Charles  Malloy  and  others  have  given  lectures 
and  readings.    Mr.  Malloy,  who  is  president  of  the  Emer- 
son-Browning club  of  Waltham,  after  giving  several  read- 
ings at  this  Procopeia,  has  now  announced  a  new  course,  in 
the  afternoons,  at  3  o'clock,  --more  accessible  than  even- 
ing classes  to  those  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  as 
many  of  the  members  and  frequenters  of  such  societies  do . 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  steadily  Emerson  is  becoming 
the  oracle  of  the  progressive  and  thinking  class,  especially 
among  women;  during  his  lifetime  this  seemed  natural, 
because  of  his  attractive  and  original  personality;  but  it  is 
not  less  so  now,  when  only  his  written  words  or  recollections 
of  him  are  available  to  such  as  seldom  or  never  saw  him. 
The  jest  which  has  long  connected  his  name  with  colloquial 
peculiarities  in  Boston  has  become  serious  of  late  by  means 
of  this  new  cult . 

(198)   May  1,  1896.    MAY-DAY  HLGRIMAGE  TO  CON- 
CORD--LETTER  FROM  HENRY  SALT--PROGRAM  AT  THE 
THOREAU  HOUSE--THE  PROCOPEIA  AND  GREENACRE. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Concord,  which  began  for  the  season 
on  Patriots'  day,  are  kept  up  actively  this  fine  spring 
weather,  the  largest  one  since  the  19th  being  that  of  to-day 
in  memory  of  the  school  of  philosophy.    Several  of  the 
founders  of  the  summer  school  were  present  and  many  of 
those  who  had  attended  its  exercises  during  the  10  years 
it  existed.    Letters  were  sent  by  some  who  could  not  be 
present,  — among  others  by  Henry  S.  Salt  (whom  the  Lon- 
don Times  declares  is  an  American),  the  English  biog- 
rapher of  Thoreau  and  commentator  on  Shelley,  who  wrote 
thus  from  London,  April  15:-- 


1  wish  I  could  be  present  at  your  assembly  on  the  30th. 
Certainly  my  thoughts  will  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Concord 
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that  day;  and  if  there  is  any  Thoreau-talk,  as  I  presume 
there  will  be,  I  trust  you  will  say  a  word  of  greeting  from 
me  to  those  who,  like  myself,  feel  a  debt  of  deepest  grati- 
tude and  reverence  to  the  author  of  "Walden."   That  the 
memory  of  Thoreau,  30  years  after  his  death,  should  thus 
be  drawing  his  readers  together,  in  person  and  in  spirit, 
in  his  native  village,  is  surely  sufficient  answer  to  the  vain 
complaint  that  he  had  not  ambition  enough  "to  engineer  for 
all  America."    His  ambition  was  of  a  kind  which  soars 
higher  than  that!    By  his  supreme  command  over  what 
Shelley  calls 

The  self- impelling  steam  wheels  of  the  mind, 

he  wrought  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  intellectual  engineer- 
ing that  the  world  has  seen.    He  was  the  surveyor  of  the 
realms  of  Thought,  — the  architect  of  the  Spirit;  and  the 
viaducts  engineered  by  him  are  not  for  "all  America"  only, 
but  for  all  fearless  thinkers  who  would  bridge  the  gulf  be- 
tween Time  and  Eternity .    The  value  of  this  work  will  be 
more  and  more  recognized  as  time  goes  on. 


Ibint  was  given  to  this  letter  by  the  pilgrims  dining  at  the 
"Thoreau  house,"  a  hotel  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
Thoreau' s  grandfather  during  the  short  period  that  he  lived 
in  Concord,  and  of  his  aunts  for  many  years  afterward. 

There  was  not  much  mention  of  Thoreau,  however,  be- 
yond these  well-chosen  words  from  London,  and  so  occu- 
pied was  the  company  with  the  reminiscences  of  Emerson, 
Alcott,  Louisa  A Icott,  Wasson,  Miss  Peabody,  Mrs. 
Howe ,  Dr .  Harris  and  the  other  lecturers  at  the  school  of 
philosophy,  that  a  projected  excursion  to  Walden  was  given 
up,  and  the  audience  remained  to  hear  Mr.  Trine  teU  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Procopeia  club,  and  Miss  Farmer    ex- 
plain, in  her  serene  way,  the  object  and  origin  of  the  sum- 
mer gatherings  at  Greenacre  on  the  Piscataqua,  which  she 
regards  as  a  continuation  of  the  Concord  school.    Mrs. 
Cheney  followed  up  Mr.  Sanborn'  s  story  of  the  growth  of 
that  school  from  a  germ  planted  by  Emerson  and  Alcott  in 
1840,  by  brief  personal  sketches  of  the  lecturers  at  the 
Orchard  house  and  Hillside  chapel;  and  Charles  Malloy  of 
Waltham  related  his  acquaintance  with  Emerson  50  years 
ago,  when  Theodore  Parker  introduced  him  to  the  essayist 
he  had  so  long  been  reading  in  his  isolation  of  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  where  the  booksellers  did  not  know  the 
Concord  sage  from  the  Boston  arithmetic  maker,  or  the 
Calvinistic  minister  who  wrote  question  books .    The  day 
was  of  the  finest,  and  Concord  had  on  its  new  spring  suit,  — 
so  much  lovelier  in  its  tender  colors  than  those  more  glar- 
ing ones  which  the  ladies  wear  this  year. 

(199)   May  21,  1896.    THE  LITERARY  CAREER  OF 
HANNAH  ADAMS— HER  MANY  CONNECTIONS. 

The  commemoration  of  that  maiden-aunt  of  American 
literature.  Miss  Hannah  Adams  of  Medfield  and  Boston,  at 
Medfield  last  Friday,  has  not  been  much  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers,  but  was  a  pleasing  and  quite  characteristic 
event.    Medfield  has  a  woman'  s  club,  --only  a  year  old,  to 
be  sure,  but  an  active  one,  and  it  occurred  to  the  members 
to  invite  Mrs .  Tilden  of  their  town  and  Mrs.  Howe  and 
Mrs .  Cheney  of  Boston  to  give  some  account  of  Miss  Adams 
and  her  literary  career,  which  terminated  with  her  life, 
late  in  1831.    She  was  born  in  1755,  the  daughter  of  a  far- 
mer and  trader  of  Medfield,  who  knew  so  little  of  merchan- 
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dising  that  he  lost  his  property  therewith;  and  his  daughter 
had  to  get  an  education  and  books  the  best  way  she  could,  -- 
by  spinning,  making  native  American  lace,  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary days,  and  sometimes  by  teaching  school.    Out  of 
her  commonplace  books  and  such  ministerial  libraries  as 
she  could  have  access  to,  she  composed  a  history  of  re- 
ligions, one  of  New  England,  another  of  the  Jews,  and  other 
works  w  hich  had  much  circulation  in  the  early  part  of  our 
dying  century;  but  I  fear  they  did  not  make  her  rich,  as  a 
few  novels  (which  she  was  sinfully  fond  of  "perusing"  in  her 
youth)  might  have  done  in  our  loose -girt  days  .    Indeed,  her 
liberal  opinions  in  theology  combined  with  other  matters 
seem  to  have  involved  her  in  a  suit  about  literary  property 
with  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  the  father  of  Prof.  Morse,  the 
telegraph  inventor,  --of  which  Col.  Higginson  made  mention 
in  an  entertaining  letter  from  his  sick-room  in  Cambridge . 
His  father,  Stephen  Higginson,  with  Josiah  Quincy  and  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  S,  Shaw,  raised  an  annuity  for  Miss 
Adams  in  her  later  years,  which  enabled  her  to  do  her 
daily  reading  at  the  atheneum  in  Pearl  street,  and  she  was 
buried,  first  of  all  comers,  at  Mt.  Auburn.    Few  of  those 
present  at  the  commemoration  in  the  parish  church  where 
Miss  Adams  sat  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Prentiss,  could  remember  the  shy  and  nervous  old  lady; 
but  her  career  was  pleasantly  described  by  Mrs .  Tilden. 
Mrs .  Howe  and  others ,  and  her  autobiography  presented 
to  the  Medfield  historical  society,  along  with  a  copy  of  her 
portrait  by  Harding,  which  hangs  in  the  atheneum. 

(200)   May  26,   1896.    DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNG  GREEK 
POET,  GEORGE  VIZENOS--SANBORN  TRANSLATES 
SPECIMENS  OF  HIS  VERSE— THE  MEETING  IN  ATHENS. 

There  has  lately  died  in  Athens  a  young  Greek  poet, 
George  Vizenos ,  who  is  associated  in  my  memory  with  all 
the  sweetness  and  sadness  of  an  unsuccessful  pxiet's  life. 
1  had  never  heard  of  him  (and  few  of  my  readers  will 
have)- -when  one  day  in  Athens  a  friend  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  handsome  volume  on  the  dusty  bookstall  in  the  open 
street,  where  1  now  and  then  bought  a  book  or  a  pamphlet. 
It  proved  to  be  the  elegant  London  edition  of  the  collected 
verses  of  Vizenos, --"Attic  Zephyrs," — ("Atthides  Aurai") 
beautifully  printed  and  with  Truebner'  s  imprint,  --white 
English  paper,  broad  margins,  and  a  single  illustration, 
"The  Beggar  Woman  of  Vizya" — drawn  by  Alphonse  Legros, 
then  an  art  professor  at  University  college,  London.    I 
paid  an  absurdly  small  sum  for  so  fine  a  book,  upon  which 
the  poet  had  expended  much  more  than  he  could  afford,  it 
[being]  his  natural  wish  to  put  the  best  foot  forward  when 
making  his  entrance  as  author  upon  an  overcrowded  stage. 
Examining  it,  1  was  struck  with  the  sweet  and  plaintive 
beauty  of  his  simple  Greek  melodies,  --with  his  quick  eye 
for  all  that  Nature  offers  of  beauty  and  symbolism  to  the 
most  sensitive  and  symbol-loving  of  mankind.    They  bore 
the  impress  of  youth,  of  scholarship,  of  patriotism  (few 
Greeks  lack  that),  and  of  aspirations  and  technical  felicities 
of  diction  which  interested  me  greatly.    They  were  often 
hard  to  read,  these  verses;  for  he  wrote  in  the  colloquial, 
dialectic  way  that  so  many  of  his  countrymen  choose,  and 
many  of  his  words  must  be  guessed  at- -not  being  yet  in  the 
dictionary.    But  their  rhythm  was  very  pleasing,  and  some- 
times much  more  than  that,  --haunting;  so  that  1  made  the 
effort,  in  translating  a  few,  to  catch  the  tune,  — as  thus: — 
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Hushed  is  the  soft  southwestern  breeze, 

The  silent  forest' s  dreaming; 
While  in  and  out  amid  the  trees 

Yon  pale ,  pale  moon  is  gleaming; 
She  shines  along  our  winding  track, 
Now  glimmering  gay,  now  shadowed  black,  -- 

By  turns  each  rock  revealing, 

Anon  in  gloom  concealing. 

A  shudder  through  the  bosom  creeps 

At  yonder  star's  swift  falling; 
Afar,  along  untrodden  steeps, 

The  ill-boding  owl  is  calling. 
Dost  hear  the  hidden  waterfall 
In  hollow  caverns  foam  and  brawl? 

Then  plashes,  darts  and  rumbles, 

As  forth  in  view  it  tumbles . 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  longest  poem  in  the  book — 
"The  Nereids" — a  Thracian  popular  legend,  something  like 
Goethe's  "Fisher":-- 

Das  Wasser  rauscht,  das  Wasser  schwoll, 
Ein  Fischer  sass  daran,  -- 
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Well,  with  these  verses  chiming  in  my  head,  1  went  not 
long  after  to  visit  the  Dromokaiteion ,  --the  McLean  asylum 
or  Bloomingdale  of  Athens,  --and,  not  finding  the  director 
at  home,  was  introduced  to  a  patient,  who  spoke  English 
and  German,  and  who  accompanied  me  and  the  supervisor 
through  the  wards.    Who  should  it  be  but  Mr.  Vizenos,  the 
poet,  at  that  time  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  soon  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  home,  he  told  me;  a  gentle,  sweet-voiced  young 
man  of  perhaps  30,  who  had  studied  in  Germany  and  England, 
made  his  venture  as  poet  seven  years  before,  met  with  no 
recognition  worthy  of  his  genius,  it  seems,  fallen  into 
poverty,  perhaps  into  ill  habits,  --and  now  a  hopeless  de- 
lusionist,  harmless  and  agreeable,  but  incurable,  Dr. 
Cerigotti  told  me.    At  a  second  visit,  a  month  or  two  later, 
I  found  him  in  his  ward,  occupied  in  writing  Greek  verse, 
in  a  beautiful  hand,  but  without  connection  or  much  mean- 
ing.   He  remembered  me;  but  when  1  complimented  his 
verse,  and  asked  for  the  manuscript,  he  replied  in  his  soft 
voice,  "Not  to-day,"  and  1  bade  him  farewell.    Now,  three 
years  later,  in  the  closing  days  of  April,  he  has  died  in 
the  same  asylum;  and  has  had  a  touching  funeral,  --"a 
young  poet  of  talent, "  my  Athenian  newspaper  says,  "whose 
reason  had  gone  out  in  poverty."    Poor  Vizenos  has  gone 
to  join  that  company. 


and  told  with  as  much  harmony  of  rhythm  as  the  great  Ger- 
man poet  used.    Thrace  contains  Vizya,  the  native  town  of 
Vizenos,  I  think.    Among  the  poems  are  several  sonnets; 
one  of  which  I  will  versify,  to  show  with  what  freedom  the 
Greeks  use  this  Italian  form  of  verse: -- 

The  eagle  in  the  clouds  abides ,  but  on  the  briar 

the  sparrow. 
The  oak  its  head  uplifteth  and  to  the  stars  is 

neighbor; 
Yet  see  the  pruner  of  the  vine  about  his  lowly 

labor. 
Or  e'er  he  gathers  grape  or  wine  from  out  his 

vineyard  narrow . 
On  waxen  wings  seek  not  the  sun,  updarting  as 

an  arrow , 
My  poet!  neither  reap  unsown  thy  field  with 

sickel-saber; 
Rash  haste  mars  all,  — thy  daring  lyre  turns  out 

a  noisy  tabor; 
And  undertaking  everything,  we  lose  of  all  the 

marrow . 
Learn  first  of  all  with  grace  to  wear  the  versi- 
fying fetters , 
And  in  your  chariot-seat  hold  tight  the  reins  when 

you're  upon  it! 
Don't  tear  along  like  Icarus,  or  some  wild  colt 

of  letters 
Neighing  in  all  your  singing-robe,  as  soon  as  e'er 

you  don  it; 
Learn  moderation  more  and  more,  and  imitate 

your  betters; 
Nor  yet  (as  I  do)  full  of  faults  compose  the  stately 

sonnet . 

This  is  very  near  the  measure  and  meaning  of  the  original; 
but,  of  course,  rather  more  forced,  because  English  does 
not  admit  the  feminine  rhyme  so  readily  as  Greek  and 
Italian.    There  are  300  pages  of  these  poems,  and  few  of 
them  are  trifling,  — many   graceful  and  serious . 


Of  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead, 

whom  Wordsworth  celebrates  in  one  of  his  best  pieces  . 
There  is  a  much  larger  company  of  minor  poets,  who, 
with  every  wish  to  please  and  instruct  the  world,  have 
gone  to  the  grave  like  him,  with  less  than  the  recognition 
they  deserved . 

(201)  July  2,  1896.    MEMORIES  OF  HARRIET  BEECHER 
STOWE— CLOSE  OF  THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  ERA— MRS. 
STOWE  AND  THE  "BYRON  MYSTERY". 

The  death  of  Mrs  .  Stowe,  but  little  more  than  40  years 
after  her  great  protest  against  a  national  sin  which  has 
completely  been  extinguished  in  that  short  time,  may  be 
said  to  close  the  anti-slavery  era.    There  are  still  sur- 
vivors; but  the  active  and  directing  spirits  have  gone  on  to 
their  reward;  or  to  other  activities  elsewhere .    I  first  saw 
Mrs.  Stowe  at  the  house  of  her  brother.  Dr.  Edward 
Beecher,  in  Charter  street,  Boston,  in  July  or  August, 
1852,  soon  after  the  success  of  her  "Uncle  Tom"  had  made 
her  a  public  character,  without  modifying  the  humorous 
simplicity  of  her  manners,  — and  when  it  was  as  far  from 
her  thought  as  from  mine,  I  suppose,  that  we  should  live 
to  see  slavery  abolished,  — and  that  within  a  dozen  years 
from  that  date .    For  then  Webster  was  still  Living;  the 
Union  had  just  been  "saved"  on  the  basis  of  protecting 
slavery,  and  Gen.  Pierce  was  running  for  president, 
pledged  to  do  even  more  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  national 
evil.    He  was  chosen,  and  Buchanan  after  him;  and  what 
these  two  men  did  to  protect  slavery  hastened  its  downfall 
quite  as  much  as  Mrs.  Stowe' s  novel.    She  wrote  better 
books  afterward,  but  none  which  so  moved  the  heart  of  the 
world;  and  when  she  undertook  to  explain  the  Byron  mystery 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  she  failed  to  carry  conviction,  and 
gave  the  first  great  blow  to  the  circulation  of  that  magazine, 
which  is  said  never  to  have  got  back  the  readers  who  then 
fell  away.    Yet  her  purpose  was  a  good  one,  and  her  evi- 
dence was  weighty;  but  the  intrinsic  aversion  of  the  world 
to  believe  what  Lady  Byron  thought  she  knew ,  caused  the 
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book  tx)  react  against  Mrs .  Stowe  more  than  against  the 
sinful  poet.    She  was  a  merciful  person,  and  more  at  home 
in  sympathizing  than  in  censuring. 

(202)   Sept.  8,  1896.    LITERARY  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
MONADNOC,  WHICH  HAS  ITS  HESIOD— EDWARD  EMER- 
SON'S  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLE --MEMORIES  OF  THOR- 
EAU,      EMERSON  AND  CHANNING. 

As  a  description  of  the  mountain  Monadnoc,  Edward 
Emerson'  s  illustrated  article  in  the  September  New 
England  Magazine  is  full  and  exact,  for  prose;  but  there 
are  many  touches  of  verse  on  that  subject  in  American 
literature,  more  of  which  might  have  been  quoted  to  re- 
fresh the  reader.    Verse  is  cited,  to  be  sure,  — but  not  the 
best,  nor  the  quaintest.    If  Monadnoc  had  possessed  a 
Hesiod,  as  Helicon  did,  what  delight  we  could  have  in  quot- 
ing his  queer  little  descriptions  or  allusions!   Well,  there 
is  a  Monadnoc  Hesiod,  — at  least  by  intervals,  --and  some 
of  his  pictures  are  quite  worth  copying  in  this  connection. 
Hesiod,  as  you  remember,  was  born  in  Ascra,  to  which 
his  impoverished  father  had  come  from  Eolian  Kyme,  — 

Near  Helicon  he  dwelt,  in  hamlet  poor, 
Ascra  by  name,  — in  winter  bad,  unslightly 
Even  in  the  summer  time,  — at  no  time  good. 

So,  looking  down  from  a  plateau  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Helicon,  "Cheshire's  haughty  hill, "--the  poet  comes-- 

To  the  sheer  untrameled  precipice  that  hangs 

Forever  wall  against  the  small  romance,  -- 

The  steading  small,  the  little  human  nook, 

With  its  three  speaking  roofs;  some  pastoral  smoke 

Soft  issued  from  those  hearths ,  a  token  glad 

Sent  to  the  laughing  children  leaving  school, 

And  the  tanned  plowman,  as  he  homeward  stalks,  -- 

Ached  to  the  bone,  and  ragged  as  the  wolf 

That  preys  upon  his  vitals;  soothed  he  sees. 

In  the  poem  from  which  I  clip  this  sketch,  Emerson  (the 
father)  found  "the  mountain  truly  pictured, --the  upland 
day,  the  upland  nig^t,  the  perpetual  home  of  the  wind,  and 
every  hint  of  the  primeval  agencies  noted,  --with  the 
thoughts  which  these  bring  to  youth  and  to  maturity . "   In 
Dr.  Emerson'  s  article  the  photographic  pictures  of  the 
same  mountain  are  variously  taken,  from  almost  every 
side  except  that  of  Peterboro,  where,  across  the  meadows 
of  the  Contoocook  there  is  one  of  the  finest  views .    The 
Concord  poets  who  made  Monadnoc  famous  first  approached 
it  from  Jaffrey,  before  railroads  were;  later,  they  used  to 
descend  from  the  train  at  Troy,  and  walk  or  drive  the  five 
intervening  miles  to  the  summit;  or  build  their  camp  on  the 
broad  terrace  below,  before  ascending  to  the  windy  top  of 
the  mountain .    Once  Thoreau  and  Chamiing  built  their  cabin 

Where  you  see 
Yon  group  of  spruce -trees  sidewise  on  the  line 
Where  the  horizon  to  the  eastward  bounds; 
There  all  at  once  we  viewed  the  Vermont  hills , 
And  the  long  outline  of  the  mountain  ridge , 
Ever  renewing,  changeful  every  hour; 
And,  sunk  below  us  in  that  lowland  world. 
The  lone  farm -steading,  where  the  bleaching  cloth. 
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Small  spot  of  white,  lay  out  upon  the  lawn; 
Behind,  smooth  walls  of  rock,  and  trees  each  side, 
Sifting  the  blast  two  ways;  and  on  the  south 
Our  wigwam  opened. 

From  this  wigwam,  built  of  spruce  boughs,  the  two  friends 
could  see 

That  flattened  haystack,  or  repeated  hill, 
Wachusett,  -- 

to  which  they  journeyed  in  1854  with  Thomas  Cholmondeley, 
whose  fine  Elizabethan  house  of  Condover  hall  in  Shropshire 
I  saw  advertised  for  sale  a  few  months  ago,  as  if  some  new 
calamity  had  befallen  the  family  which  lost  him  by  death  at 
Florence  in  1864.    T.  C.  never  visited  Monadnoc;  but  his 
conferences  with  Thoreau  at  Concord  must  have  been  some- 
thing like  those  reported  in  Channing's  "Wanderer,"  in 
evenings  thus  depicted:  — 

While  o'er  our  heads  the  night-hawks'  darting 

swarm, 
(On  sharded  wing  the  unwary  beetle -brood 
Like  Indians  to  the  godly,  falling  in). 
Ripped  through  to  the  empty  space,  --and  the  young 

stars. 
The  glittering  Pleiads  and  Orion' s  crest. 
Or  she  who  holds  the  chair,  Cassiopeia, 
Or  swift  Bootes  driving  from  the  north. 
And  the  red  flame  of  war,  the  torrid  Mars, 
Oft  added  to  our  strange  society. 
On  these  religious  nights ,  when  all  the  air 
That  lingered  round  fragrant  with  a  flower 
Not  of  the  lowland  kind. 

How  well  that  pictures  early  night  on  the  mountain!  and 
again,  in  the  hours  after  midnight,  -- 

Then  slumbered  not  Idolon;  ere  the  day 

Had  broke  the  ebon  shell,  or  stretched  her  pink 

Upon  the  auroral  curtains,  he  set  forth. 

Making  as  if  the  shepherd  of  the  dawn 

To  drive  his  scattered  flocks . 

Now  Idolon  was  Thoreau,  -- 

Ever  firm  to  mark. 
Swiftly  reflected  in  himself,  the  Whole. 

(203)   Sept.  22,   1896.    ARTHUR  PATTERSON" S  ENGLISH 
NOVEL  ABOUT  JOHN  BROWN— THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF 
THE  NORTH  ELBA  FARM— BROWN  PHOTOGRAPHS-- 
THOUGHTS  ABOUT  BROWN'S  FUTURE  REPUTATION. 

I  wrote  you  some  months  since  of  the  novel  published  in 
the  London  Times,  of  which  John  Brown  was  the  hero  and 
Arthur  Patterson  the  author.    Since  then  (July  2  1)  the  state 
of  New  York  has  taken  into  its  care  and  keeping  the  244 
acres  of  the  North  Elba  farm,  which  Brown.took  up  in  1848, 
and  on  which  he  lived  for  two  or  three  years;  it  was  then 
rather  smaller  than  now,  and  the  house,  built  by  Brown, 
but  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  his  wife  after  his  death, 
was  neither  large  nor  convenient  in  August,  1857,  when  I 
first  visited  the  family  there.    Brown  last  saw  it  in  June, 
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1859,  and  his  body  was  brought  there  to  be  buried  six 
months  later.    When  Mrs.  Brown  sold  the  house  and  farm, 
in  1863,  she  retained  half  an  acre    around  the  great  rock 
where  her  husband  was  buried;  and  some  years  later.  Miss 
Kate  Field  raised  money  to  buy  the  whole  farm,  which  has 
since  been  owned  by  a  board  of  trustees,  who  this  year 
turned  the  property  over  to  the  state.    Dr.  Shaw,  in  the 
September  Review  of  Reviews,  has  a  short  paper,  with  il- 
lustrations, describing  the  place,  and  briefly  summarizing 
Brown's  life.    Several  errors  occur  in  it,  and  the  portrait 
of  Brown,  from  the  (altered)  Boston  photograph  of  1859  (the 
original  has  long  been  lost),  does  not  give  a  very  good  like- 
ness of  his  face,  though  the  coat  is  natural,  and  the  posi- 
tion characteristic.    A  better  likeness,  but  without  the 
bards ,  is  engraved  in  the  Pittsburg  Presbyterian  Messenger 
of  September  3,  to  illustrate  a  short  account  of  Brown'  s 
career  there  given,  which  introduces  a  few  new  facts,  and 
omits  many  old  ones.    The  portrait  there  is  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Whipple  of  Boston,  taken  fiDr  me  in  January,   1857, 
and  true  to  the  life  at  that  time;  it  has  not  befDre  been  pub- 
lished.   Robert  Chawney  of  Washington  has  published  a 
sketch  of  Brown'  s  life  in  verse,  --of  no  great  value  as  a 
poem,  but  interesting  as  indicative  of  the  increasing  desire 
to  know  more  of  a  man  so  remarkable .    He  is  already  a 
legendary  character  in  the  Adirondack  woods,  in  Ohio, 
Kansas  and  Virginia,  and  will  be  still  more  so  as  time 
passes.    Some  day  a  great  poet  will  put  his  story  into  verse, 
as  it  has  already  gone  into  fblk-song,  in  the  war  ballad  of 
"John  Brown'  s  body;"  and  a  great  painter  (or  several  of 
them)  will  paint  its  striking  scenes;  perhaps  a  statue  of 
Brown  may  stand  at  Harper'  s  Ferry  or  Ossawatomie,  or 
in  the  capitol  at  Washington. 

(204)   Sept.  29,  1896.    DR.  CHARLES  JACKSON  AND 
ETHER— THE  EMERSON  CONNECTION. 

The  National  magazine,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  Bos- 
tonian,  has  a  very  timely  paper  on  the  discovery  of  ether 
as  an  anesthetic,  by  Dr.  Charles  Jackson,  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  R.  W  .  Emerson,  — who  was  a  student  and  observer 
in  France  during  the  earlier  Orleans  years,  1830-32.    He 
was  a  man  of  essentially  French  character,  with  that  blend- 
ing of  genius  and  self-appreciation  which  marks  the  type; 
and  for  many  years  he  was  the  best  chemist  and  geologist 
in  Boston.    But  he  was  principled  against  selling  scientific 
truth  under  the  protection  of  a  patent;  and  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  develop  into  practical  applications  the  ideas  that 
crowded  his  teeming  brain.    He  therefore  allowed  his 
knowledge  of  ether  to  slumber  unused,  unless  some  friend, 
or  disciple  asked  him  about  it;  as  the  young  dentist  Morton 
did  some  four  years  or  so  after  Dr.  Jackson  became  aware 
of  its  anesthetic  value.    At  this  date,  1846,  Morton  had 
little  chemical  knowledge,  Jackson  more  than  he  knew  what 
to  do  with;  hence  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  the  discovery 
to  Morton.    Dr.  Wells  perhaps  has  a  better  claim;  but  the 
real  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Jackson,  as  the  French  academy 
decided  in  1850.    The  verdict  of  this  competent  body,  free 
from  the  partisanship  and  provincialisms  of  Boston,  was 
that  Dr.  Jackson  should  have  a  prize  of  $500  for  his  obser- 
vations and  e:q)eriments  on  ether;  and  Dr.  Morton  an  equal 
prize  for  "having  introduced  ether  into  surgical  practice, 
according  to  the  indications  given  by  M.  Jackson,"   This 
was  a  fair  division  of  the  credit;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Dr. 
Morton,  whose  gratitude  toward  his  senior  friend  was  not 
equal  to  his  wish  for  selfish  fame  and  profit.    Hence  a  long 
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struggle  by  him  for  a  congressional  grant,  etc.;  and  hence 
a  bitter  controversy,  in  which  dislike  of  Dr.  Jackson  among 
Boston  physicians  had  an  improper  share .    He  w  as  not  a 
winning  person,  but  his  defects  should  not  have  prejudiced 
his  claim,  as  with  some  men  it  did.    A  few  years  later, 
Emerson  wrote  to  Agassiz  (cited  in  this  article),  "1  think 
our  Dr .  Jackson  has  been  cruelly  wronged  in  this  matter" 
(referring  to  Boston  opinion).    "So  think  your  friends,  the 
younger  Cabots;  so  thinks  Elie  de  Beaumont;  so  Whewell 
and  so  Humboldt,  who  has  lately  examined  the  whole  affair 
and  sent  him  the  Prussian  eagle ."    This  decoration  and 
others  are  engraved  to  illustrate  the  article,  which  also 
has  a  view  of  the  interesting  house  in  Hymouth  where  Mrs . 
Emerson  was  born  in  1802,  and  Dr.  Jackson  in  1805.    It 
would  be  well  for  Plymouth  to  mark  this  spot  by  some  tab- 
let, --it  is  but  a  few  rods  from  the  Pilgrims'  Rock. 

(205)  Nov.  12,  1896.    POPULARITY  OF  ETHICS  AND 
METAPHYSICS- -COL.  T.  W.  HIGGINSON— THE  CLUB 
CALLED  THE  PROCOPEIA  HAS  NEW  QUARTERS— MRS. 
L.  A.  COONLEY'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CONCORD. 

Now  that  ethics  have  given  way  to  economics  in  our 
politics, --for  I  find  very  little  that  is  more  ethical  than  a 
dividend  in  the  late  campaign,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
at  least,  --it  is  interesting  to  see  how  much  the  study  of 
ethics  and  metaphysics  is  taken  up  socially  here  and  else- 
where.   A  new  organization,  meeting  at  the  commodious 
house  of  Mrs  .  Ole  Bull  in  Cambridge,  began  its  sessions 
Sunday  with  an  extremely  able  paper  on  evolution  and 
philosophy  by  Prof.  Le  Conte  of  the  California  university. 
The  audience  was  large  and  distinguished,  and  among  them 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  Col.  Higginson,  who  has  been  in 
retirement  from  ill-health  for  more  than  a  year,  and  is  not 
yet  very  robust.    The  new  club,  "Procopeia,"  of  last  winter, 
has  resumed  its  work  for  the  season,  but  in  new  quarters, 
in  the  building  on  Park  street,  controled  by  the  New 
England  women'  s  club,  --with  which  it  has  some  members 
in  common.    The  Metaphysical  club  in  Blagden  street  is  also 
active,  and  its  new  magazine  finds  many  readers.    Mrs. 
L.  A.  Coonley,  lately  president  of  the  Chicago  women's 
club,  has  just  ended  a  week's  visit  in  this  vicinity,  after 
a  summer  spent  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland.    Mrs. 
Livermore  gave  her  most  interesting  recollections  of 
Emerson,    Horace  Mann,    Lincoln  and  Grant,  in  Concord, 
last  Saturday;  and  her  book  is  now  selling  fast,  I  hear. 

(206)  Nov.  12,  1896.       SUPERCILIOUSNESS  OF  OUR 
ENGLISH  COUSINS- -AUGUSTA  CAMPBELL  WATSON' S 
LATEST  BOOK --HER  DESCRIPTION  OF  I'LYMOUTH. 

Our  present  English  cousins  are  sufficiently  watchful 
over  the  manners  and  morals  and  politics  of  Americans, 
but  do  not  usually  carry  their  censorship  so  far  as  to  ex- 
pect us  to  report  our  daily  employments  in  each  family  to 
the  editor  of  the  London  Spectator .    Some  traces  of  this 
spirit  of  the  17th  century  yet  remain  in  England,  however,  — 
or  did  in  President  Lincoln'  s  time.    For  when  the  late  Mr. 
Mundella  came  over  in  our  civil  war,  to  make  a  run  across 
the  country  and  tell  us  what  to  do  next,  he  must,  of  course, 
go  to  Washington  and  instruct  our  backwoods  president. 
Mr.  Boutwell  introduced  him  at  the  White  House,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  lesson,  this  is  said  to  have  "transpired":  — 
Mundella,  --"Some  things  in  your  great  country  surprise  me 
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very  much,  Mr.  President."    Lincoln, --"Ah!  what,  for 
example?"    M.  "In  England,  no  gentleman  blacks  his  own 
boots."    L.  "Indeed,  --whose  boots  does  he  black?"   A 
question  so  searching  into  the  whole  British  constitution 
could  not  be  answered  off  hand;  it  would  take  at  least  a 
column  in  the  Times;  and  the  Englishman'  s  reply  is  not 
recorded . 

Miss  Watson  devotes  herself  in  part  to  the  ever-attrac- 
tive story  of  the  Pilgrims  in  England  and  HoUand,  paying 
due  regard  to  the  amiable  John  Robinson,  who,  with  John 
Smith  and  John  Brown,  had  so  much  to  do  with  "embracing 
humanity"  in  America.    Then  she  comes  down  to  later 
times,  and  gives  little  glimpses  of  what  Alcott,  in  his  son- 
net on  Marston  Watson,  called  "the  Pilgrims'  sea-washed 
street,  "--such  as  this:-- 

'As  we  walk  through  the  lively  main  street  of  the  town,  we 
must  stop  to  admire  the  fine  gambrel  roof  of  the  old  house 
where  lived  James  Warren,  that  active  patriot,  who  became 
president  of  the  provincial  Congress,  and  whose  wife, 
Mercy  Otis  Warren,  wrote  the  "rousing  word"  which 
kindled  many  a  heart  in  Revolutionary  days  .    The  line  of 
fine  lindens  just  beyond,  as  they  rustle  in  the  cool  sea 
breeze,  could  whisper  many  a  charming  tale  of  lovely 
dames  and  stately  men,  of  scarlet  cloaks  and  powdered 
wigs  they  have  watched  pass  by  under  their  shading  bran- 
ches, of  treasures  of  old  china  and  old  silver,  of  blue  tiles 
and  claw  -footed  furniture ,  of  Copley  portraits  now  packed 
off  to  the  great  city,  and  of  many  changes  come  about  since 
they  came  here  as  young  trees  from  Nova  Scotia,  in  a 
raisin-box. 

'Overlooking  the  blue  water  stands  the  old  Winslow  house, 
the  solid  frame  of  which  came  from  England  in  1754,    Un- 
der its  spreading  lindens,  through  the  fine  colonial  doorway 
so  beautifully  carved,  many  distinguished  guests  have 
passed,  and  here  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  married  to 
Lydia  Jackson,  who  was  born  in  the  picturesque  house  just 
beyond,  almost  hidden  in  trees  and  vines.    A  drive  toward 
the  south  will  take  us  by  some  of  the  oldest  houses ,    From 
the  one  with  a  dyke  in  front,  Adoniram  Judson,  the  famous 
Baptist  missionary,  took  his  departure  for  Burmah.    His 
devoted  sister  then  vowed  that  no  one  should  cross  the 
threshold  until  his  return,  and  the  door-step  was  taken 
away.    Grass  grew  over  the  pathway,  and  the  front  door 
remained  closed,  for  he  died  at  sea,  in  1850.    As  we  pass 
the  handsome  new  building  of  the  high  school,  it  is  good  to 
remember,  in  this  Plymouth  of  8000  inhabitants,  paying 
$34,000  for  last  year's  "schooling,"  that  in  1672  it  was 
decided  that  Plymouth's  school,  supported  by  the  rents  of 
her  southerly  common-lands,  was  entitled  todf33,  the  fish- 
ing excise  from  the  Cape,  offered  to  any  town  which  would 
keep  a  free  colonial  school,  classical  as  well  as  elementary 
And  in  that  free  school  began  the  early  struggle  of  the  three 
R'  s  against  Latin  and  Greek.    From  Plymouth  went  Nathan- 
iel Brewster,  a  graduate  of  Harvard'  s  first  class  of  1642, 
and  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Plymouth  students  to  enter 
Harvard , ' 

(207)   Dec,  24,   1896,    OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW --CONDI- 
TIONS THAT  PRODUCED  EMERSON- -WENDELL  PHILLIPS 
AND  OTHERS- -OPTIMISM  REGARDING  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Boston  Globe  prints  an  appreciative  article  on  Frank 
B.  Sanborn  of  Concord,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
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readers  of  The  Republican.    The  article  runs  into  an  inter- 
view, as  follows :-- 

"Shall  we  ever  see  another  Emerson, " 

was  asked,  "or  another  Brook  farm?" 

"To  the  first  question,"  Mr.  Sanborn  answered,  "1  must 
say,  never;  to  the  second,  I  can  only  answer  that  there 
probably  never  wUl  be  any  institution  of  precisely  that 
character  which  will  contain  all  the  sing-ular  and  distinctive 
features  that  marked  the  Brook  farm  community.     Yet 
there  is  even  now  an  attempt  made  by  a  lady  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  to  establish  an  association  on  a  small  scale  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  Brook  farm." 

"To  what  peculiar  social  and  intellectual  conditions  do 
you  attribute  a  movement  like  that  which  developed  into 
the  Brook  farm  community?" 

"I  should  say,  to  much  the  same  kind  of  conditions  that 
exist  all  around  us  to-day.  Brook  farm  was  a  revolt  against 
the  evils  that  to-day  so  many  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  country  appear  to  apprehend  very  clearly.    Of  course, 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Brook  farm  movement  in  1839-43  was 
derived  from  a  culture  that  was  chiefly  philosophical  and 
literary,  but  its  growth  began  and  developed  in  a  more  or 
less  organized  resistance  to  narrow  theological  conditions 
and  to  commercial  greed  and  vulgarity ,    Cultivated  people 
inwardly  protested  against  the  despirituaUzing  effect  of 
the  mad  scramble  for  merely  material  well-being  that  was 
going  on  so  rapidly  in  this  country." 

"Yet  Brook  farm  will  not  be  repeated?" 

"That  particular  institution  will  not  be  refounded,  but 
Brook  farm  is  multiplied  many  times  and  is  multiplying 
wherever  spiritually-minded  people  are  fleeing  from  the 
world  and  assuming  the  ascetic  conditions  that  exist  in 
religious  communities  .    Half  a  dozen  of  the  Brook  farmers, 
by  the  way,  became  Roman  Catholics,  which  fact  may  help 
to  show  the  intensity  of  religious  fervor  that  existed  among 
those  people,  and  even  accompanied,  as  it  often  does  ac- 
company, the  most  vigorous  protest  against  theological 
tyranny . " 

"The  Brook  farmers  were  all  distinctively  cultivated  per- 
sons?" 

"Not  all.    Certainly  Minot  Pratt,  in  some  respects  the 
sweetest  character  in  the  community,  was  not  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  cultivated  man.    He  had  been  a  printer,  and 
became  an  accomplished  botanist  and  a  very  capable  writer, 
but  he  did  not  represent  the  farthest  reach  of  culture." 

"But  there  is  not  so  much  culture  among  us  to-day  as 
there  was  then?" 

"O,  that  is  not  true!    I  think  there  is  much  greater  and 
wider  culture  among  us  to-day  than  there  has  been  at  any 
other  period  of  our  history.    It  is  not,  however,  the  same 
kind  of  culture ,    The  culture  of  50  years  ago  was  developed 
along  the  metaphysical  and  literary  lines  almost  exclusively, 
but  the  culture  of  to-day  is  broader  and  more  diffused,  and 
invades  a  larger  field  of  intellectual  effort ,    For  one  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  a  development  of  musical  culture 
among  us,  such  as  was  not  dreamed  of  50  years  ago,  and 
there  has  been  much  growth  of  what  I  may  call  political 
culture . " 

"What  do  you  call  political  culture?" 

"The  development  of  a  spirit  of  interest  in  right  political 
methods ,  and  the  application  of  ethical  principles  to  the 
solution  of  economic  problems  .    There  are  evils  in  our 
society,  of  course,  and  there  are  certain  conditions  that 
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offer  grave  threats  to  our  best  political  growth  and  in- 
tegrity, but  the  people  seem  to  be  developing  greater 
capacity  to  understand  and  control  those  conditions." 

"And  what  are  some  of  these  conditions?" 

"The  gravest  condition  is  the  aggregation  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  in  too  few  hands . " 

"Do  you  observe  any  other  evidence  of  the  development  of 
a  more  diffused  culture  among  us?" 

"The  women'  s  clubs  of  New  England  are  as  significant 
an  indication  of  the  spread  of  culture  as  any  other  evidence 
I  know .    They  are  multitudinous,  and  they  consider  an  in- 
finite variety  of  topics  of  knowledge  and  interest.    In  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  subject  of  public  impor- 
tance that  is  not  handled  by  Che  members  of  these  clubs ,  and 
often  very  competently  and  picturesquely,  too." 

"For  all  our  culture,  however,  we  cannot  hope  to  produce 
another  Emerson." 

"That  is  certain,  and  not  strange  .    Emerson  was  a  gen- 
ius, and  genius  is  not  developed  by  any  processes  with 
which  we  are  familiar.    In  pure  intellect  he  was  the  great- 
est man  this  country  ever  produced.    He  was  the  product 
of  an  intellectual  flame  that  had  been  burning  for  eight 
generations,  and  yet  when  the  full  blaze  of  his  genius  burst 
upon  the  world  there  was  nothing  in  any  single  ancestral 
light  that  preceded  him,  or  in  all  those  ancestral  lights 
that  explained  adequately  the  source  of  his  genius .    I  think 
we  should  be  satisfied  with  Emerson,  as  England  is  satis- 
fied with  Shakespeare,  or  as  Germany  is  satisfied  with 
Goethe,  whom,  by  the  way,  Emerson  resembled  in  intel- 
lectual features,  although  our  poet  was  more  spiritual- 
minded  than  Goethe . " 

"Was  Emerson'  s  character  in  keeping  with  the  impres- 
sion of  profound  serenity  that  has  writings  leave  on  the 
reader?" 

"Emerson  was  given  to  moods  of  abstraction  that  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  misanthropy .    At  such  times  the 
presence  of  men  seemed  an  interruption  and  a  mild  irrita- 
tion.   But,  always  and  ever  he  was  amiable  and  agreeable, 
and  his  manners  were  marked  by  a  knightly  courtesy. 
Emerson  wrote  his  own  character  into  his  books,  and  ex- 
emplified in  his  behavior  the  high  philosophy  which  he 
preached." 

"You  knew  Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner?" 

"Very  well,  indeed.    I  was  in  the  emancipation  move- 
ment while  1  was  in  my  20'  s  and  met  nearly  all  the  aboli- 
tion leaders ." 

"We  shall  never  again  see  a  crusader  like  Phillips." 

"Perhaps  not  exactly  like  him,  but  we  have  a  crusader 
among  us  whose  general  character  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Phillips .    He  is  not  so  eloquent  as  Phillips ,  but  he 
is  more  practical  and  quite  as  effective  in  some  directions ." 

"Who  is  the  remarkable  man?" 

"Why,  the  recent  candidate  for  governor,  George  Fred 
Williams ." 

"You  are  not  joking?" 

"Certainly  I  am  not .    I  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the 
resemblance  of  Williams  to  Phillips.    Phillips  was  young 
and  handsome,  enthusiastic  and  almost  quixotic,  a  master 
of  invective,  his  sympathies  easily  aroused,  and,  when 
aroused,  he  fought  for  his  cause  with  the  zeal  of  a  verita- 
ble crusader.     Williams  strongly  resembles  him." 

"Speaking  of  Williams,  what  do  you  think  of  Bryan?" 

"1  think  him  a  marked  man,  but  in  another  direction. 
Any  man  who  can  pick  up  the  fragments  of  a  dismembered 
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party  and  reunite  them  within  three  months  into  a  strong, 
coherent  and  cohesive  body  is  truly  a  man  of  singular 
power.    He  is  a  wonderful  leader,  but,  as  I  say,  in  a  direc- 
tion different  from  that  in  which  Williams  works  and  Phillips 
worked.    Phillips  provoked  men,  but  Bryan  leads  them." 

"And  is  this  a  distinction  between  a  man  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West?" 

"To  some  extent  it  is ,  but  to  analyze  the  power  of  a  man 
like  Bryan  one  must  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the  character 
of  a  man  like  Phillips  ." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"I  mean  that  forever  the  country  has  been  supplying  the 
city  with  talent  for  the  city'  s  needs .    This  process  has  gone 
on  a  long  time;  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  city  ac- 
cumulated until  it  overflowed  back  into  the  country .    It 
flowed  from  New  England  and  New  York  over  the  great  West 
and  developed  there  an  intellectual  condition  that  has  the 
virtues  of  New  England  culture  without  its  defects,  its 
littleness  and  bigotries  and  intolerances .    You  know  one 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  New  England  character  has 
been  its  intolerance .    Bryan  is  a  product  of  the  tolerant 
West.    McKinley  likewise  is  a  product  of  similar  conditions, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  politicians  of  the  West  are 
more  tolerant  than  those  of  the  East." 

"And  has  New  England  suffered  by  the  overflow  to  the 
West?" 

"Not  altogether,  for  there  is  a  constant  flow  backward 
and  forward  of  the  tide  coming  in  and  the  tide  going  out, 
as  the  waters  of  the  gulf  stream  and  the  Arctic  current 
commingle  and  assume  one  tempjerature .    The  strength  of 
the  native  has  gone  to  the  West  and  is  there  in  the  process 
of  assimilating  foreign  elements .    It  was  chiefly  English 
and  Scotch-Irish  blood  that  formed  the  native  New  Englander. 
Some  day  we  shall  all  be  native,  and  the  East  will  be  as 
broad  as  the  West,  and  the  West  will  be  as  intellectual  as 
the  East." 

"And  now,"  the  reporter  asked,  as  he  rose  to  bid  Mr. 
Sanborn  good-by,  "what  has  become  of  the  Concord  school 
of  philosophy?" 

"Didn't  you  know?"  Mr.  Sanborn  said.  "Why,  it  sus- 
pended, with  the  distinctly  expressed  understanding  that 
its  work  had  been  done  ." 

"Why  had  the  necessity  for  it  ceased?" 

"Because  there  are  a  score  of  such  schools  of  philosophy 
throughout  the  country  to-day.    The  Catholic  summer 
schools  took  their  hint  from  our  institution,  you  know,  and 
they  have  established  excellent  schools.    Our  only  purpose 
was  to  develop  the  interest  of  men  in  the  great  spiritual 
and  ethical  questions  of  life  that  are  more  important  and 
essential  than  commerce  or  trade  or  literature  or  art  or 
anything  else.    That  interest  is  intense  to-day  and  is  grow- 
ing steadily." 

"You  were  secretary  of  the  Concord  school?" 

"Yes,  for  10  years.    And  we  succeeded  in  our  mission 
quite  as  well  as  propagandists  succeed,  our  only  propa- 
ganda being  the  extension  of  human  interest  in  problems 
that  overshadow  all  ephemeral  matters  in  this  world  and 
furnish  the  only  enduring  questions  for  investigation  by 
mankind . " 

"Clearly  you  are  not  a  pessimist?" 

"Why  should  I  be?   The  world  is  not  going  backward,  but 
forward,  and  the  music  of  the  spheres  is  a  little  nearer 
every  day." 
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(208)  Jan.  20,  1897.    COVENTRY  PATMORE  AND 
EMERSON--EDWARD  WATSON'  S  CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH  PATMORE . 
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(210)   Apr.  13,   1897.    THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DENTON 
SNIDER  SINCE  THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL- -HIS  PRINCIPAL 
TERMS. 


It  is  not  too  late  to  speak  of  Coventry  Patmore,  who,  I 
hear,  is  compared  by  Dr.  Garnett  to  Emerson,  but  in  what 
respect  I  have  not  seen;  1  fancy  two  men  could  hardly  have 
been  more  unlike;  and  yet  they  had  a  mutual  respect  for 
each  other's  good  verses.    When  my  friend  Morton,  long 
domiciled  in  Switzerland,  was  in  London  in  1860,  he  called 
on  Patmore,  then  famous  for  his  "Angel  in  the  House,"  and 
in  the  evening  before  the  youngest  Patmore  went  to  bed  he 
stood  up  on  the  hearth  rug  and  recited  Emerson'  s  "Moun- 
tain and  Squirrel."    Two  years  before  that  another  Ply- 
mouth friend,  the  late  Edward  Watson  of  Clark's  island, 
who  much  admired  Honoria  and  her  poet,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Patmore  a  letter  descriptive  of  his  sentiments  on  that  sub- 
ject, --saying,  among  other  things,  "I  have  read  your 
poem  many  times;  I  have  committed  parts  of  it  to  memory, 
that  it  might  be  my  companion  in  solitude;  and  it  has 
soothed  the  bitterness  of  disappointment."   Patmore  re- 
plied thus  (March  24,  1858):-- 

1  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  the  highest  reward  of  poetic 
labors  to  find  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  awakening 
such  lively  sympathies  as  those  which  you  express;  and  in- 
deed, I  do  not  know  that  any  wise  ambition  could  aspire  to 
a  greater  honor  than  that  of  having  helped  others  to  raise 
their  ideal  of  beauty  and  happiness,  as  you  tell  me  that  my 
poem  has  done  in  your  case.    As  to  Aurora  Leigh,  I  do  not 
think  that  she  and  Honoria  stand  in  any  relation  that  allows 
of  rivalry.    There  are  three  kinds  of  the  heroic;  the  Ho- 
meric, or  Pagan,  which  consists  in  doing;  the  Christian, 
which  is  displayed  in  suffering;  and  what  I  can  only  call  the 
heavenly,  which  is  simply  being.    Aurora  Leigh  is  of  the 
first  kind;  in  Honoria  1  have  endeavored  to  exemplify  the 
last.    My  wife  begs  me  to  say  that  she  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  the  "Angel,"  whom  she  looks  upon  as  an  entirely 
ideal  personage;  at  the  same  time  she  writes  her  name,  as 
you  request,  with  mine.    Believe  me,  sir,  very  truly 
yours,  (Signed)  COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

EMILY  AUGUSTA  PATMORE . 

(209)   Mar.  30,  1897.    MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S 
OLYMHAN  MANNERS  AND  OFFENSIVE  REMARKS. 
AGAINST  AMERICANS. 

Arnold,  the  Oxford  pupil  of  Goethe  and  Emerson,  is  the 
subject  of  some  reminiscence  by  this  old  Oxford  professor, 
who  says  of  Matthew  Arnold,  --"Goethe  helped  him  to  soar, 
where  others  toiled  and  sighed,  and  were  sinking  under 
their  self-imposed  burdens .    He  grappled  witli  the  same 
problems  as  Arthur  Clough,  but  they  never  got  the  better 
of  him.    His  Olympian  manners  began  even  at  Oxford; 
there  was  no  harm  in  them,  --they  were  natural,  not  put 
on.    In  the  most  patronizing  way  he  would  generally  end  an 
argument  by,  — '  Yes,  yes,  my  good  fellow!  you  are  quite 
right,  but  you  see  my  view  of  the  matter  is  different,  --and 
I  have  little  doubt  it  is  the  true  one . '    This  went  so  far  that 
even  the  simplest  facts  failed  to  produce  any  impression 
on  him."   This  accounts  for  many  of  the  offensive  things  in 
his  books,  --particularly  the  slurs  at  Americans  in  his 
Letters . 


Among  the  philosophers  of  the  Concord  school  which 
closed  its  local  indoctrination  with  the  death  of  Bronson 
Alcott,  its  founder,  in  1888,  a  fact  not  yet  universally 
known,  since  every  year  I  get  inquiries  about  its  course 
of  lectures.  Among  its  lecturers,  I  say,  none  was  more 
trenchant  and  Hegelian  than  Denton  Snider .  He  might  then 
have  been  described  as  the  Ohio  energy  precipitating  it- 
self upon  history,  poetry  and  philosophy,  just  as  Grant 
had  precipitated  himself  upon  Fort  Donelson  and  Vicks- 
burg,  and  more  recently,  Hanna  upon  the  cash  reserves 
of  the  millionaires  and  the  shifting  political  forces  of  1896. 
The  result  has  been  the  same,  only  more  permanent  than 
Hanna' s  victory  now  promises  to  be.    Mr.  Snider  has 
fought  his  way  to  a  consistent  theory  of  the  universe, 
through  history,  poetry,  philosophy  and,  it  may  be  added, 
physiology,  although  his  attack  on  the  latter  may  best  be 
likened  to  Grant'  s  flank  movements  on  Lee'  s  army;  he 
seldom  meets  physiology  face  to  face,  but  sweeps  round 
it  with  a  lofty  idealistic  scorn,  and  leaves  it  to  come  round 
and  shoot  at  him  again  while  he  circles  around  toward  the 
citadel  of  its  rebellion  against  its  own  general  government. 
Such  symbolic  and  metaphorical  thoughts  occur  to  me  in 
reading  Mr.  Snider' s  latest  and  most  condensed  treatise, 
"Psychology  and  the  Psychosis — Intellect,"  which  1  take  to 
be  the  first  of  three  works  summing  up  his  philosophy 
and  theism,  and  crowning  the  long  serfes  of  his  publica- 
tions .    These  already  number  18,  all  published  now  by 
McClurg  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  by  the  symbolic  "Sigma 
publishing  company"  of  St.  Louis.    A  19th  volume  is  an- 
nounced for  next  autumn  on  "Herodotus,  the  Father  of 
History."   Such  fruitfulness  in  literary  and  metaphysical 
production  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  authors  and  German 
giants  whose  scholarly  tasks  were  never  suspended,  and 
for  the  cold  storage  of  whose  works  public  libraries  were 
invented . 

Mr.  Snider,  however,  always  has  something  to  say;  and 
he  has  leariied  to  say  it  with  much  clearness  and  force  and 
in  a  dialect  less  overbearing  than  at  first  and  less  discur- 
sive in  its  meandering  motion.    Agreeable  as  his  "Walks 
in  Hellas"  were,  they  rambled  rather  too  much  over  the 
field  of  fact  and  imagination,  and  thus  passed,  with  the 
reader  who  had  never  seen  Marathon  and  Delphi,  as  not 
true  enough  to  the  fact .    Still  more  symbolic  and  fanciful 
was  his  "Delphic  Days, "  which  yet  has  touches  of  modern 
Greek  life  that  would  be  instructive  now  when  everybody 
is  wondering  what  these  Greeks  can  do .    His  two  volumes 
on  Homer  come  closer  to  the  subject;  his  two  on  Dante, 
three  on  Shakespeare  and  two  on  Goethe'  s  "Faust"  make 
a  series  of  comment  on  what  he  calls  "literary  Bibles"  of 
which  American  scholarship  may  well  be  proud,  when  it 
finds  out  how  good  they  are  and  how  profound.    None  of 
these  approach  in  condensation  this  last  work  on  psychology, 
which  is  thought,  insight  and  reasoning  in  a  very  close - 
packed  series  of  chapters,  demanding  strict  attention,  al- 
though so  clearly  expressed  and  so  vividly  illustrated .    It 
will  require  a  whole  letter  to  do  any  justice  to  its  magnifi- 
cent inclusiveness ,  not  always  exact,  as  some  will  hold, 
but  never  set  forth  without  a  reason.    To-day  I  am  dealing 
with  less  severe  studies . 
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"Psychosis,"  which  to  Mr.  Snider  represents  a  final 
process,  something  like  regeneration,  is  taken  by  many 
physiologists  for  an  unhealthy  nervous  state  like  "neuro- 
sis;" that  is,  they  specialize  downward,  while  he  special- 
izes upward.    In  either  sense  a  Napoleonic  "psychosis"  has 
long  been  visible,  which  may  sometime    call  on  Mr. 
Snider  for  an  explication. . . . 

(211)  Apr,  15,   1897,    HARRIET  TUBMAN  AGAIN  IN 
THE  NEWS--HER  BENEVOLENCE  TOWARD  HER  RACE 
CONTINUES, 

The  newspapers  are  directing  attention  very  properly  to 
the  presence  in  Boston  of  that  extraordinary  negro  woman, 
Harriet  Tubman  (her  real  name  is  now  DAVIS,  and  was 
formerly  Ross),  who  has  long  lived  at  Auburn,  N,Y,,  on 
land  which,  as  a  fugitive  slave,  she  bought  of  Mr,  Seward, 
None  of  the  conductors  on  the  underground  railroad  (of 
which  W,  H,  Siebert  of  Cambridge  has  written  the  history) 
had  more  skill,  courage  and  success  than  this  unlettered 
woman  of  Maryland,  in  bringing  away  Chief  Justice  Taney's 
colored  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  from  the  gospel  op- 
portunities which  Maryland  furnished  them.    "Sell  a  nigger 
and  buy  a  pew , "  was  the  text  of  a  good  Methodist  discourse 
down  on  the  Eastern  Shore  long  years  ago,  but  Harriet 
knew  a  better  text  and  how  to  "improve"  it.    She  is  now  old, 
but  as  active  in  her  benevolence  as  ever  and  maintains  by 
her  own  efforts  a  home  for  the  poor  and  dilapidated  of  her 
own  color  on  land  she  has  bought  at  Auburn,    A  new  edition 
of  her  lifs,  which  is  sold  (as  she  used  to  be)  for  the  benefit 
of  this  home,  can  be  bought  of  W.  L.  Garrison  of  Boston, 
Hutchison  &  Co.  of  New  Bedford  and  F.  B.  Sanborn  of  Con- 
cord,   She  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  memorial  neeting 
of  last  week,  and  yesterday  had  a  crowded  reception  at  the 
Woman'  s  Journal  office,  at  which  many  of  the  old  anti- 
slavery  friends  were  present,  --among  them  Mrs  .  Jonathan 
Drake  of  Leominster,  who  gave  shelter  to  the  fugitive 
Shadrach,  when  Edwin  Bigelow  of  Concord  brought  him  to 
her  house  one  Sunday  morning  in  February,  1851,  wearing 
one  of  Squire  Brooks'  s  old  silk  hats,  --for  which  she  sub- 
stituted a  bonnet,  and  took  him  to  church  as  "Mrs,  Brown." 
He  was  then  passed  on  to    Benjamin  Snow  at  Fitchburg,  who 
sent  him  along  to  Canada,  in  defiance  of  Webster  and  Clay. 

(212)  April  20,  1897.    JOHN  BROWN' S  PILGRIM  AN- 
CESTORS. 

It  seems  that  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape of  not  being  born;  for  Winslow  tells  how  his  Mayflower 
ancestor,  Peter  Browne,  the  carpenter,  with  John  Goodman, 
wandered  off  in  the  Plymouth  woods  one  day  in  January, 
1621,  and  lost  their  way,  chasing  a  deer,  and  were  out  all 
night,  hearing  lions  roar,  and  almost  freezing  their  feet; 
finally,  "it  pleased  God  from  a  high  hill  they  discovered" 
Saquish  and  Clark'  s  island  in  the  bay,  and  so  got  back  to 
the  "randevous,"  as  Winslow  terms  the  fort  on  Burial  hill, 
"faint  with  travel  and  want  of  victuals,  and  almost  famished 
with  cold,"    Had  they  never  come  in,  Kansas  might  now  be 
a  slave  state;  but  it  was  otherwise  ordered.    The  book 
[The  True  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  Told  by  Them- 
selves, ed.  Edward  Arber]  is  well  printed,  and, ,  .a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  hundred  books  about  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers . 
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(213)   Apr.  27,   1897.    THE  TRANSCENDENTALISM 
OFWORDSWORTH--HIS  "LAODAMIA"  AND  EARLY 
TRADITIONS  OF  PHILOSTRATUS. 

Wordsworth  was  a  transcendentalist,  "unbeknownst  to 
himself,  "  as  Mr.  Lincoln'  s  Irishman  said;  something  of 
a  pagan,  too,  it  must  be  said,  in  his  admiration  for  nature 
and  the  unconscious  pantheism  to  which  it  led  him.    There 
was  a  philanthropy  in  the  pagans,  too,  and  a  simplicity  of 
character  which  belonged  to  the  very  early  Christians,  no 
doubt,  but  has  long  been  absent  from  the  doctrinal  and 
sectarian  ones ,    Philostratus ,  soon  to  be  cited,  was  by  no 
means  a  Christian;  yet  some  of  the  spirit  then  prevalent 
inspired  him  and  his  contemporary  Christians  . 

This  story  of  Laodamia  and  Protesilaus,  which  Words- 
worth has  told  so  majestically,  was  a  favorite  theme  of 
the  old  poets  and  prose  writers,  and  was  used  by  Philostra- 
tus, the  rhetorician  and  art  critic,  in  a  peculiar  way.    In 
his  pleasing  commentary  on  Homer,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  "Heroicus,"    Philostratus  introduces  a  Tyrian 
merchant,  coming  on  shore  at  Eleus,  near  the  Dardanelles, 
and  meeting  a  vineyard  farmer,  who  takes  him  in  among 
his  trees  and  vines  and  tells  him  a  long  story  about  visits 
which  Protesilaus,  now  a  disembodied  spirit,  makes  to 
him,  and  about  the  news  that  he  gives  concerning  his  for- 
mer comrades  in  the  Trojan  war.    Wordsworth,  who  cites 
Ovid,  Pliny  and  Virgil  as  mentioning  Protesilaus,  does  not 
allude  to  Philostratus,  who  yet  has  said  some  of  the  best 
things  about  this  hero,  now  become  a  "familiar,"  who 
haunts  the  region  of  his  burial  and  obligingly  tells  things 
to  poor  vine -dressers  which  they  could  not  otherwise  as- 
certain, besides  giving  them  good  advice, , , , 


(214)    May  11,   1897, 
RECENT  WORK, 


REFLECTIONS  ON  WHITMAN'  S 


Another  volume  from  the  pen  of  Whitman  is  published  by 
David  McKay  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  "Second  Annex  to 
Leaves  of  Grass, "  but  under  the  special  title  of  "Good-By, 
my  Fancy."   It  consists  of  verse  and  prose,  much  of  it 
personal  items  or  suggestions,  with  an  autobiographic  in- 
terest, and  sustaining  the  impression  of  Whitman's  inward 
sincerity,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  looks  like  posing,  -- 
the  reproach  brought  against  him  by  some  of  the  most  ar- 
rant posers  in  the  modern  world,  --where  posing  has  be- 
come well-nigh  universal.    There  is  a  wilfulness  in  his 
metrical  irregularities  which  often  roughens  some  very 
smoothly  flowing  verse,  such  as  this,  for  instance,  which 
1  arrange  more  metrically  than  he  did:-- 

Depart,  depart  from  solid  earth, 

No  more  returning  to  these  shores; 
Now  on  for  aye  our  infinite  free  venture  wending; 

Spurning  all  yet  tried  ports , 
Seas,  hawsers,  densities,  gravitation, -- 
Sail  out  for  good,  eidolon  yacht  of  me! 

This  has  something  of  the  free  movement  of  a  Greek  chor- 
us, --though  not  tied  to  the  graceful  rhymical  return  into 
itself  which  Grecian  art  demanded.    A  little  more  attention 
to  this  requirement  would  have  made  Whitman'  s  verse 
more  impressive;  the  thought  is  always  impressive,  though 
sometimes  drawn  out  to  weariness.   Walpole  made  a  remark 
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about  Dudley  Ryder,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Harrowby, 
which  has  some  application  to  Whitman'  s  style,  "He  talked 
himself  out  of  all  consideration  in  Parliament  by  laying  too 
great  stress  on  every  part  of  his  diffusive  knowledge." 
Among  this  "diffusive  knowledge"  in  Whitman's  case  is  a 
scrap-book  poem  on  "Health, "  which  has  some  good  stan- 
zas, though  artificial  (18th  century)  in  its  form: 

There  this  bold  Outlaw,  rising  with  the  morn, 
His  sinewy  functions  fitted  for  the  toil, 

Pursues  with  tireless  steps  the  rapturous  horn, 
And  bears  in  triumph  back  the  shaggy  spoil. 

On  his  smooth  forehead.    Time'  s  old  annual  score. 
Though  left  to  furrow,  yet  disdains  to  lie; 

He  bids  weak  Sorrow  tantalize  no  more, 

And  puts  the  cup  of  Care  contemptuous  by. 

Yes,  --thine  alone,  --from  pain,  from  sorrow  free. 
The  lengthened  life  with  peerless  joys  replete; 

Thus  let  me.  Lord  of  Mountains,  share  with  thee 
The  hard,  the  early  toil,  --the  relaxation  sweet! 

"A  favorite  of  mine,"  writes  poor  Whitman,  in  his  illness 
and  age ,  "but  a  glaring  contrast  to  my  present  bodily 
state."    The  cheerful  endurance  of  those  years  of  illness  is 
the  most  striking  feature  of  these  "last  fruits  from  an 
aged  tree,"  as  Landor  called  similar  old  age  verses. 

(215)   May  18,  1897.    HAWTHORNE  AND  ST.  AMANT'S 
ODE  ON  SOLITUDE--MAX  MUELLER'S  MEMORIES  OF 
CONVERSATIONS  WITH  EMERSON  AT  OXFORD. 

In  his  "Seventeenth  Century  Studies". .  .Mr.  Gosse. . . 
has  done  full  justice  to  the  facts  in  the  brief  life  of  "the 
matchless  Orinda"  (Mrs.  Katherine  Phillips,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Fowler,  born  1631,  died  1664),  includ- 
ing her  correspondence  with  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  who 
figures  as  "PoUarchus ."    But  he  omits  to  cite  her  best 
piece  of  verse,  --a  translation  of  St.  Amant'  s  French  ode 
on  "Solitude,  "  which  was  better  than  the  original,  and  was 
a  great  favorite  with  Hawthorne,  who  was  a  good  judge  of 
the  real  article.    Here  is  a  stanza: — 

Summer's  nor  winter's  bold  approach 

This  stream  did  never  entertain; 
Nor  ever  felt  a  boat,  or  coach, 

Whilst  other  season  did  remain; 
No  thirsty  traveler  came  near. 

And  rudely  made  his  hand  his  cup. 
Nor  any  hunted  hind  hath  here 

His  hopeless  life  resigned  up; 
Nor  ever  did  the  treacherous  hook 
Intrude  to  empty  any  brook. 

Hawthorne  never  knew  who  wrote  these  verses  which  he 
copied  from  an  old  Miscellany;  nor  was  it  till  some  years 
after  his  death,  1  think,  that  one  of  his  few  intimates  came 
bringing  me  the  one  edition  of  the  Matchless  Orinda  which 
contained  them,  --picked  up  by  him  in  a  second-hand  book- 
store of  Boston.    As  a  collector  of  facts,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, Mr.  Gosse  succeeds;  as  a  critic  of  poesy  he  is 
not  very  perceptive  and  far  too  lenient . 
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Max  Mueller'  s  recollections  in  Cosmopolis  of  what 
Emerson  told  him  in  his  last  visit  to  Oxford  are  some- 
what shaken  by  the  infirmity  of  aged  memories.    William 
Emerson,  the  brother  of  whose  disinclination  to  preach 
the  anecdote  is  related,  was  not  sent  to  Germany  by  his 
father,  who  had  died  before  any  of  his  sons  entered  Har- 
vard, but  went  of  his  own  inclination  along  with  George 
Calvert,  who  has  told  the  story  of  their  calling  on  Goethe, 
who  advised  him  to  preach,  notwithstanding.    But  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  Mueller  is  sound  when  he  says  of  Waldo 
Emerson  that  his  "sentences  spoke  volumes  and  showed 
that  Emerson,  though  he  had  never  written  a  systematic 
treatise  on  philosophy,  stood  on  a  firm  foundation  of  the 
accumulated  philosophic  thought  of  centuries;  and  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  him  was  like  that  produced  by  Socrates 
in  olden  times ."    "One  pregnant  sentence  of  Emerson' s 
shows  that  he  had  seen  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  of  the  human  mind  than  thousands  of  philosophers, 
call  them  evolutionists  or  nominalists." 

(216)  May  20,  1897.    THE  MANUSCRIPT  OF  GOV. 
BRADFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  PLYMOUTH—AN  AC- 
COUNT OF  ITS  TRAVELS . 

With  unpardonable  stupidity,  several  Boston  newspapers 
foUow  the  English  lead  in  calling  Gov.  Bradford's  "History 
of  New  Plymouth"  "the  log  of  the  Mayflower."   That  famous 
vessel  is  hardly  named  in  the  manuscript;  and  20  times  as 
much  space  is  given  in  the  history  to  the  events  after  1621, 
as  to  the  weeks  of  the  ocean  voyage.    Next  week  Mr.  Bay- 
ard is  coming  here  to  deliver  the  precious  MS.  into  the 
hands  of  Gov.  Wolcott,  and  be  thanked  for  it.    Boston  is 
overdoing  this  matter  of  celebrations  at  the  public  expense; 
though  there  is  great  propriety  in  taking  public  notice  of 
the  return  of  this  stolen  manuscript  to  the  region  where  it 
was  written  and  where  it  belongs .    Plymouth  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  place  of  deposit  for  it  than  Boston;  but 
probably  the  Bradford  family  (who  in  law  own  the  document), 
and  the  Plymouthians  generally  will  make  no  opposition  to 
its  being  kept  in  a  fireproof  place  in  the  state  house .    There 
is  good  reason  to  think  that  Gov .  Hutchinson  took  it  to 
England  with  him  in  1774,  — not  intending  to  steal  it,  but, 
vexed  at  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  Boston  and  Plymouth 
people,  he  turned  it  over  to  some  one  in  England,  who  left 
it  with  the  bishop  of  London.    That  worthy,  so  long  ago  as 
when  Prof.  Goodwin  saw  it  at  Fulham,  knew  that  he  had  no 
moral  title  to  it,  but  told  the  Harvard  professor,  "We 
came  by  it  honestly." 

(217)  May  27,  1897.    REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  RE- 
CRUITING OF  COLORED  SOLDIERS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  1863--HEROES  OF  THOSE  DAYS— ROLE  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

We  are  dropping  out  each  year  one  or  two  of  the  old 
anniversaries,  and  taking  up  new  ones;  this  year  there  are 
two  special  celebrations  that  attract  more  notice  than  the 
regular  ones,  --the  reception  yesterday  of  the  Bradford 
manuscript,  and  the  dedication,  next  week,  of  the  Shaw 
memorial.    One  has  the  most  lively  antiquarian  and  local 
interest;  the  other  marks  a  long  step  taken  by  the  country, 
under  the  lead  of  Kansas  and  Massachusetts,  in  giving  the 
colored  race  a  country  to  fight  for,  and  arming  them  to  do 
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it.    The  men  who  first  recruited  colored  soldiers  for  Gov. 
Andrew  were  as  unpopular  in  Boston  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
were  in  England;  and  when  the  54th  regiment,  led  by  Col. 
Shaw,  marched  in  from  Dedham  to  Boston,  on  their  way  to 
the  field  of  battle,  there  was  some  apprehension  that  they 
would  be  insulted,  as  the  Boston  negroes  and  their  anti- 
slavery  friends  were,  little  more  than  two  years  earlier. 
Col.  Higginson  has  told  part  of  the  story  of  that  w  inter  of 
mobs,  in  the  last  Atlantic,  and  a  great  deal  more  might  be 
told.    Mr.  Dole  in  the  Transcript  has  recalled  the  great 
service  done  by  George  L .  Stearns  in  recruiting  colored 
men  for  the  two  Massachusetts  regiments,  --the  54th  and 
55th,  --and  this  Legislature  has  done  tardy  justice  to  him 
by  providing  for  a  memorial  in  the  new  state-house.    No- 
body did  more,  --in  fact,  nobody  did  half  so  much,  — for 
setting  on  foot  that  grand  accession  to  our  armies  which  the 
colored  regiments  tioon  became;  just  as  nobody  had  done 
half  so  much  to  fit  out  John  Brown  for  his  attack  on  slavery 
in  Virginia .    But  there  were  not  a  few  tories  in  Boston  May 
26,  1863,  when  Gov.  Andrew  reviewed  the  54th  regiment, 
between  the  Shaw  monument  and  the  Bulfinch  state-house, 
who  looked  upon  the  arming  of  negroes  and  the  foray  of 
Brown  as  equally  criminal;  and  one  of  them,  at  the  front, 
was  reported  to  have  said  he  would  rather  be  beaten  with- 
out the  help  of  colored  soldiers,  than  win  by  their  aid. 
I  was  editing  the  weekly  Boston  Commonwealth  at  the 
time,  and  have  been  looking  over  its  issues  to  see  what 
was  then  going  on  from  week  to  week.    Mr.  Stearns,  not 
yet  commissioned  major  by  Secretary  Stanton,  was  in 
Buffalo,  recruiting  the  Canadian  and  New  York  and  Ohio 
fugitive  slaves  for  service  in  our  two  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments; Tom  Drew  had  gone  to  Baltimore  and  Washington 
on  a  similar  errand;  Moncure  Conway  was  in  London, 
dining  with  John  M.  Forbes  and  the  English  liberals,  and 
writing  every  week  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  English  opinion  against  and  for  us;  Wendell  Phillips 
had  been  in  New  York  making  a  great  speech  in  favor  of 
arming  negroes,  and  telling  his  audience  how  he  had  been 
talking  with  Gen.  Butler  "for  the  first  time  in  my  life"  on 
that  question,  --and  was  now  returned  to  Boston  to  speak 
at  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  "emancipation 
league"  (founded  by  the  same  men  who  established  the 
Commonwealth  newspaper, — namely,  Mr.  Stearns,  F.W. 
Bird,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  their  friends).    Louisa  Alcott, 
slowly  recovering  from  the  hospital  fever,  of  which  she 
had  nearly  died  in  Washington,  was  printing  her  "Hospital 
Sketches, "--her  first  successful  book,  — in  the  Common- 
wealth; and  her  father  was  also  printing  there  his  conver- 
sations on  "New  England  Reformers , "  and  the  number 
printed  May  28  contained  his  estimate  of  John  Brown.    It 
also  contained  an  appeal  for  funds ,  signed  by  "a  committee 
appointed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  assist  in  re- 
cruiting the  54th  regiment, "--the  seven  names  being 
George  L.  Stearns.    Amos  A.  Lawrence  (father  of  the 
bishop),  John  M.  Forbes,  Le  Baron  Russell,  W.  1.  Bow- 
ditch,  Richard  P.  Hallowell  and  C.  W.  Slack.    This  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  larger  committee  which  raised  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  aid  in  recruiting,  and  from  whose 
surplus  funds,  afterwards,  the  freedmen's  schools  and  the 
infant  New  York  Nation  (which  was  to  be  the  freedmen'  s 
special  advocate)    were  considerably  endowed.    In  the 
same  number  1  printed  an  article  by  M.  D.  Conway  describ- 
ing his  call  on  Browning  in  London,  and  containing  this 
passage :-- 
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Scarcely  were  the  greetings  over,  when  Mr.  Browning 
introduced  the  subject  of  our  "war  with  slavery"--for  he 
appreciates  it  as  such.    I  wish  the  knights  of  freedom  in 
America  could  have  been  present  to  see  the  fervor  and 
hear  the  eloquence  with  which  he  uttered  his  sympathy 
with  our  cause,  and  the  almost  passionate  vehemence 
with  which  he  denounced  the  southern  sympathizers  in 
England.    He  holds  our  cause  to  be  sacred. . . .    Whilst  I 
sat  there  in  came  his  son  of  14  years  old.    "This  gentle- 
man," said  his  father,  pointing  to  me,  "is  from  America, 
and  is  on  the  northern  side."    "That's  my  side,"  cried 
out  the  boy ,  extending  his  hand . ' 

(218)  June  10,  1897.    IMPORTANCE  OF  GEORGE 
STEARNS  IN  THE  VICTORY  OVER  SLAVERY- -OVID  ON 
HEROES  WHO  ESCAPE  NOTICE. 

I  am  told  that  Booker  Washington  did  make  allusion  at 
the  Shaw  commemoration  to  the  services  of  Maj .  Stearns 
in  raising  colored  regiments ,  but  the  fact  escaped  my 
notice  in  the  report  of  his  remarks,  — perhaps  because  he 
did  not  write  out  his  own  speech,  as  some  of  the  others 
did.    I  long  ago  noticed  a  singular  inclination  on  the  part 
of  destiny  to  omit  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  my  old 
friend,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  he  was  always  at 
work  in  some  good  cause.    Ovid's  remark,  that  a  man  who 
escaped  notice  had  fulfilled  life's  great  end  (qui  bene  in- 
tuit, bene  vixit),  was  fully  verified  in  the  case  of  George 
Stearns,  --he  labored,  and  others  entered  into  the  fruit  of 
his  labors — which,  no  doubt,  suited  him  very  well,  but  is 
rather  at  variance  with  posthumous  justice.    He  was 
worthy  of  that  compliment  which  Fowell  Buxton  paid  to  his 
wife's  kindred,  the  Gurneys,  when  he  found  them  more 
ready  to  aid  in  his  Niger  expedition  than  the  British  for- 
eign office  was,  --"1  go  to  Downing  street,  and  find  there 
princes  who  behave  like  shop-keepers;  I  go  into  the  City 
and  find  merchants  who  behave  like  princes."   George 
Stearns  was  a  merchant -prince,  but  without  the  eclat  which 
in  Boston  has  often  attended  that  class .    The  results  of  the 
war  might  have  been  very  different,  but  for  him;  he  did 
much  to  keep  Kansas  on  the  northern  side,  and  much  more 
to  "carry  Africa  into  the  war,"  as  Phillips  said,  --and 
these  two  things,  in  their  ultimate  effect,  gave  the  North 
the  victory.    Another  overlooked  promoter  of  war  results 
was  Miss  Carroll  of  Maryland,  whose  friends  are  again 
bringing  to  public  notice  her  important  services .    But  it  is 
often  the  highest  reward  of  such  work  to  have  it  forgotten 
for  a  time,  — who  paid  the  apostles  any  compliments  in 
their  own  day?    If  you  will  be  an  apostle,  you  must  take  the 
consequences . 

(219)  July  6,   1897.    JOHN  STERLING' S  CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH  EMERSON— GLIMPSES  OF  CARLYLE  AND 
WORDSWORTH. 

In  the  interval  of  quiet  (1814)  left  by  Napoleon  in  France, 
John  Sterling  and  his  brother  Anthony  were  put  in  a  French 
school,  but  the  return  of  the  emperor  a  year  later  sent  this 
Scotch-Irish  family  back  to  London,  where  Boswell's  odd 
successor  and  opposite,  the  friend  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson, 
and  himself  a  literary  man  of  a  greater  seriousness  and 
promise  than  his  countryman  of  Auchinleck,  began  his 
short,  romantic  career.    A  part  of  his  correspondence 
with  Emerson  has  now  been  printed  in  the  Atlantic  by 
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Emerson' s  son  and  recalls  the  seething  period  from  1837 
to  1844,  when  Carlyle  and  the  American  transcendentalists 
were  turning  English  literature  upside  down.    As  Emerson 
then  wrote  to  Sterling  (May,   1840),  "The  problems  of  re- 
form are  losing  their  local  and  sectarian  character  and 
becoming  generous,  profound  and  poetic."    Sterling  had 
his  part  in  this  generosity  for  some  15  years,  but  he  was 
less  steady  and  sturdy  than  his  friends,  though  of  as  clear 
a  critical  insight,  and  with  a  true  vein  of  poetry,  could  he 
have  lived  to  work  it  out.    In  April,  1841,  he  wrote  to 
Emerson:    "There  are  at  this  hour  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
1  know ,  just  three  persons  writing  English  who  attempt  to 
support  human  nature  on  anything  better  than  arbitrary 
dogmas  or  hesitating  negations  .    Those  are  Wordsworth, 
Carlyle  and  you.    The  practical  effect  of  Wordsworth' s 
genius  is  much  diminished  by  the  extreme  to  which  he  car- 
ries the  expedient  of  compromise  and  reserve;  and  the 
same  was  even  more  true  of  my  dear  and  honored  friend, 
Coleridge.    Neither  Carlyle  nor  you  can  be  charged  with 
timidity,  and  I  look  for  the  noblest  and  most  lasting  fruits 
from  the  writings  of  both. ...    In  my  boyhood,  20  years  ago, 
with  quite  insignificant  exceptions,  all  the  active  and  daring 
minds  which  would  not  take  for  granted  the  39  articles  and 
the  Quarterly  Review  took  refuge  with  teachers  like  Mac- 
kintosh and  Jeffrey,  or  at  the  highest,  with  Mme.  de  Stael. 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  mystagogs  lurking  in 
caverns,  and  German  literature  was  thought  of  with  a  good 
deal  less  favor  than  we  are  now  disposed  to  show  toward 
that  of  China."    This  describes  very  neatly  the  inanity  of 
the  period  when  Carlyle  began  to  astonish  the  world  with 
his  flashes  and  rumblings  of  intelligence,  and  before  the 
serene  light  of  Emerson  shone  forth. 

(220)   July  22,   1897.    MEMORIES  OF  THACKERAY  IN 
BOSTON—HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  THEODORE  PARKER 
AND  TICK  NOR. 

Mr.  Chamberlin' s  chestnut  about  Thackeray,  Theodore 
Parker  and  George  Ticknor,  is  substantially  true  to  the 
story  as  I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Parker's  family  in  1855-6. 
But  it  should  be  added  that  Thackeray  found  himself  more 
at  home  with  the  Thursday  club,    Arthur  Oilman,  Judge 
Warren,  and  even  Mr.  Ticknor' s  more  precise  coterie, 
than  with  reformers  like  Parker  and  the  anti-slavery 
leaders.    He  rather  avoided  close  acquaintance  with  Parker 
but  sent  him  a  fine  London  edition  of  "The  Newcomes" 
(then  a  new  book)  with  an  autograph  inscription  testifying 
his  interest  in  Parker'  s  fame.    There  was  another  story, 
told  me  at  the  time  by  J.  C.  B. ,  which  has  elements  of 
probability  from  the  brutal  frankness  of  Thackeray  in  his 
American  conversations.    It  was  said  that,  after  dining 
with  the  Ticknors,  his  host  took  him  into  the  famous 
library,  since  bequeathed,  as  Parker's  was,  to  the  Boston 
public  library,  --and,  taking  down  a  volume,  said,  "Mr. 
Thackeray,  there  is  a  passage  in  my  'History  of  Spanish 
Literature'  about  which  I  have  long  wished  to  consult  you." 
Here  Thackeray  interrupted,    saying,  "O,  come,  Mr. 
Ticknor,  --between  two  broken-nosed  people  like  you  and 
me,  this  is  rather  too  much;  let  us  change  the  subject." 
I  saw  Mr.  Ticknor,  with  his  nasal  peculiarity,  which  this 
story  magnifies,  at  one  or  two  of  Thackeray's  lectures  in 
Boston.    In  the  published  diary  and  letters  of  Ticknor  there 
are  three  or  four  mentions  of  Thackeray,  but  none  of 
Theodore  Parker;  he  undertook,  in  July,  1851,  to  defend 
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Webster's  fugitive  slave  law,  --saying,  with  much  disre- 
gard of  the  facts,  of  which  he  must  have  been  ignorant: 
"The  object  of  the  law  of  1850  is  rather  to  prevent  slaves 
from  running  away  than  to  restore  them;  this  it  effects ." 

(221)  Aug.  5,   1897.    LOUIS  SURETTE  OF  CONCORD— 
HIS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  LIFE  OF  THAT  TOWN-- 
HIS  ORIGINS. 

The  elder  Louis  Surette,  who  died  in  Concord  this  week, 
was  an  illustration  of  what  immigration  may  do  in  New 
England.    He  was  of  the  French  Acadian  stock,  and  used 
to  say  that  his  grandmother  died  on  Boston  Common,  when 
Gen.  Winslow  brought  the  famished  peasants  of  Grand  Pre 
to  New  England;  but  he  was  born  and  educated  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  came  to  Boston  to  better  his  fortune  as  a  young 
man.    Chance  led  him  to  Concord,  where,  30  and  40  years 
ago,  he  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens,  and,  as  cura- 
tor of  the  Concord  lyceum,  actually  issued  a  paper  cur- 
rency of  his  own,  in  the  early  war  period,  when  silver 
change  disappeared,  and  small  money  was  needed  to  buy 
tickets  at  the  door.    The  lyceum  is  said  to  have  profited 
to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  dollars  by  this  issue, 
which  got  into  circulation  in  the  county,  and  never  came 
back  to  be  redeemed,  --fiat  money  of  the  most  unques- 
tioned kind.    Mr.  Surette  was  also  an  author,  for  he  edited 
the  annals  of  Corinthian  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  Concord,  -- 
what  the  wicked  called  the  "third  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
Fortune  deserted  him  in  later  years,  but  did  not  quench 
his  Gallic  cheerfulness  and  vivacity;  among  his  sons  is  a 
distinguished  and  original  musician. 

(222)  Aug.  24,  1897.    WHITMAN' S  LETTERS  TO 
PETER  DOYLE— THOREAU  AND  WHITMAN  COMPARED 
AS  WRITERS. 

The  small  volume  of  letters  from  Walt  Whitman  to  his 
brakeman  friend,  Peter  Doyle,  edited  by  Dr.  Bucke  and 
published  in  Boston  by  the  new  firm  of  Small  &  Maynard, 
has  received  more  notice  from  the  reviewers  than  most 
of  the  more  important  of  Whitman' s  books  did  when  they 
first  appeared.    It  is  characteristic  of  Whitman's  affec- 
tionate and  simple  nature ,  but  not  representative  of  his 
genius,  nor  of  his  way  of  life;  his  active  and  literary  life 
having  long  preceded  this  pleasing  friendship.    These 
publishers  are  soon  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  Whitman's 
verse  and  prose,  — the  prose  by  itself;  and,  in  due  time, 
the  letters  from  the  battle-fields  and  army  hospitals  to 
his  mother,  which  will  have  a  much  deeper  interest  for 
most  readers  than  the  Doyle  correspondence,  attractive 
as  that  is.    As  in  Thoreau's  case,  there  is  a  constantly 
increasing  audience  for  Whitman's  books,  but  the  two 
writers  were  most  unlike  in  literary  finish.    Thoreau  was 
careful  and  polished  in  the  form  of  his  prose,  much  more 
formless  in  his  verse,  — but  still  with  the  old  or  new 
English  models  before  him.   Whitman  undertook  to  strike 
out  a  style  of  his  own,  and  has  had  a  certain  success  in 
that  feat;  but  perhaps  his  genius  would  have  been  earlier 
recognized  if  he  had  adhered  to  the  accepted  forms,  and 
allowed  the  vigor  of  his  thought  and  the  keenness  of  his 
observation  to  manifest  themselves  through  the  customary 
literary  vehicle . 
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(223)   Oct,  14,  1897.    THE  DEATH  OF  COL.  WILLIAM 
FORBES,  EMERSON'S  SON-IN-LAW --SERVED  IN  THE 
CIVIL  WAR . 
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still  occupy  the  New  Hampshire  "liberum  tenementum" 
which  has  had  no  other  owners  since  the  Indians  made  it 
their  deer  park. 


Though  ill  for  some  months,  and  of  late  regarded  as 
dangerously  diseased,  the  death  of  Col.  William  Forbes 
has  come  with  suddenness  to  most  of  his  friends;  and  will 
be  a  great  blow  to  those  nearest  him.    He  had  tried  moun- 
tain air  near  Monadnoc,  and  the  seashore  climate  of  his 
father'  s  island  of  Naushon,  and  had  meditated  a  journey  to 
Colorado;  but  the  progress  of  tuberculosis  made  all  pallia- 
tives unavailing,  and  hastened  his  death  beyond  even  the 
expectation  of  his  physicians .    His  steady  and  generous 
character,  and  his  unassuming  service  in  the  civil  war, 
coupled  with  the  family  talent  for  success  in  business,  won 
him  many  friends ,  and  he  had  few  or  no  enemies ,    With 
politics  he  seldom  meddled  actively,  but  was  one  of  the  in- 
dependent party,  which  is  found,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  the 
best  of  all  parties .    He  married  the  second  daughter  of 
Mr.  Emerson  of  Concord,  who  survives  him,  with  a  fam- 
ily of  sons  and  one  daughter,  now  mostly  in  active  life. 
His  aged  father,  the  only  surviving  nephew  of  Col.  T.  H. 
Perkins,  the  merchant  prince  of  Boston  60  years  ago,  and 
his  mother  have  also  outlived  him. 

(224)  Oct.  19,  1897.  THE  FORTHCOMING  GENEAL- 
OGY OF  THE  SANBORN  FAMILY  BY  VICTOR  CHANMNG 
SANBORN  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Genealogies  are  too  apt  to  be  eulogistic;  and  I  suppose 
that  comment  may  be  made  on  the  copious  and  well-illus- 
trated volume  of  the  Sanborn  genealogy,  which  Victor 
Channing  Sanborn  of  IlUnois  is  to  bring  out  next  year .    But 
it  will  contain  a  vast  amount  of  curious  and  exact  informa- 
tion, which  members  of  the  English  and  American  race  of 
Sambourne,  alias  Sanborn,  have  been  collecting  for  half  a 
century.    Thus  far,  the  earliest  mention  of  this  family, 
very  numerous  in  America,  but  not  so  in  England,  occurs 
in  what  Mr.  Maitland  says  in  the  earliest  "eyre  roll"  of 
the  Norman  kings  of  England  (1194-95),  which  presents  the 
justices  of  Richard  I  in  Wiltshire,  deciding  on  the  case  of 
Juliana  de  Sandeburne,  charged  with  dispossessing  two  per- 
sons of  their  freehold  in  the  district  of  Sandeburne  (Sandy 
Brook)  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  the  distinctive 
family  name .    The  court  did  not  censure  this  truly  Norman 
act  of  the  good  dame,  but  allowed  her  to  hold  the  "liberum 
tenementum."    Thenceforward  the  race  spread  over  Willis, 
Somerset,  Berks  and  Hampshire,  and  appeared  in  other 
counties;  in  1632  or  a  few  years  later,  three  brothers  of 
the  name  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  took  up  freeholds 
in  Hampton,  N.H.    The  autographs  of  the  three  (showing 
that  it  is  not  a  mythical  number  in  their  case)  are  all  at- 
tached to  a  document  on  file  at  the  Boston  state -house, 
along  with  those  of  the  ancestors  of  innumerable  Husseys, 
Tucks,  Marstons,  Moultons,  Websters,  Pages,  Philbricks, 
Deltons,  etc.,  who  are  dispersed,  as  the  Sanborns  are 
(to  the  number  of  10,  000  at  least)  over  the  North  American 
continent.    It  is  curious  that  the  name,  after  passing 
through  a  pronounciation  like  "Sahmbourne"  (which  was 
that  prevailing  among  old  people  in  New  Hampshire ,  60 
years  ago),  should  now  have  got  back  so  near  the  original 
English  local  name  of  Sandburn,  which  was  the  Norman 
JuUana'  s  700  years  ago.    The  Americans  of  the  name  have 
been  good  holders -on  to  freeholds,  and  V.  C.  Sanborn'  s 


(225)   Oct.  26,   1897.    THE  POETRY  OF  CLAIBORNE 
YOUNG— APPROVED  BY  CHARLES  MALLOY. 

The  poetry  of  the  November  magazines  differs  little 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  monthly  poetry ....    Most  of  the 
verses, .  .are  correct  in  form,  but  prosaic  in  matter,  -- 
a  prevailing  fault  in  all  recent  verse,  except  that  consider- 
able contingent  which  takes  pains  to  be  harsh  in  meter, 
without  reaching  poetic  expression,  that  will  often  atone  for 
lack  of  melody.    Not  of  this  latter  sort  is  a  new  poet, 
Claiborne  Addison  Young,  whose  "Way -Songs  and  Wander- 
ings" has  lately  been  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat;  but 
rather  he  is  a  man  hardly  patient  enough  to  wait  for  the 
right  melody,  but  who  catches  up  that  which  fits  the  mood 
of  the  moment,  and  sets  his  wayward  thought  to  that  tune. . . 

This  training  of  the  Athenian,  Theban,  Lesbian  and 
Chian  poets  to  be  composers,  --this  "enwrapping  melody 
around  the  words,"  is  what  our  American  poets  generally 
lack,  and  Mr.  Young  among  them,  though  he  has  fitful 
strains  of  floating  melody,  seldom  found  in  our  more  for- 
mal versifiers.    Thought,  fancy,  and  sentiment  he  has  in 
plenty,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  "Texas  Vision," — if  the 
reader  only  knew  what  "coUards"  are;  a  prairie  sunflower, 
or  climbing  rose,  perhaps,  with  its  wind-tossed  blossoms :- 

Many  friends  have  I, 

CoUards  bright  and  gay, 

Jocund  as  the  day: 

This  is  what  they  say 

While  to  and  fro  they  sway; 

"We  nod  to  every  breeze. 

We'  re  gods  of  grace  and  ease." 

They  at  my  window  lean. 

And  whisjjering,  seem  to  nod 
And  peer,  as  doth  some  god 
At  toiling  son  of  sod; 

Yet  when  again  they  lean, 

They  shift  like  shifting  scene. 

They  weave  into  my  dream. 

The  dead  and  quick  they  seem; 
Past,  present,  --warp  and  woof. 
The  Great  no  more  aloof; 
Socrates,  Montaigne, 
And  Emerson,  the  Plain. 
Carlyle,  great  Sham -killer. 
And  Love -melodious  Miller, 
And  Byron,  son  of  Scorn, 
And  Rousseau,  passion-torn. 
Grasp  hands ,  shake  hands ,  are 

brothers , 
Are  sons  of  self-same  mothers  . 

They  bid  me  rise  and  stand. 
They  reach  and  clasp  my  hand; 
They  deign  to  call  me  brother,  -- 
Aye,  son  of  self -same  mother. 
Ah!  there  the  vision's  gone. 
And  coUards  stiU  wave  on; 
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"A  joke,  a  thing  to  please; 

We'  re  gods  of  grace  and  ease; 

Like  Alcibiades 

Our  mission  is  to  please; 

Trust  not  half  we  say 

As  to  and  fro  we  sway." 

This  and  "The  Rattlesnake"  are  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing poems  in  this  small,  pleasingly  illustrated  volume,  in 
which  my  friend  Charles  Malloy,  interpreter  of  Emerson 
and  Browning,  finds  much  to  expound  and  to  praise .    I 
perceive  that  Mr.  Young,  like  Walt  Whitman  (whom  he  does 
not  imitate),  has  wandered  over  much  of  our  broad  land, 
north  and  south,  coming  himself  from  Maryland,  perhaps. 

(226)  Dec.  28,   1897.    A  TEXTBOOK  OF  EMERSON"  S 
POEMS--E.  FORSTER,  AN  ENGLISH  READER--SANBORN 
WAS  THE  FIRST  SCHOOLMASTER  TO  EMPLOY  THE 
POEMS  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

Some  months  ago  Houghton  issued  in  his  Riverside  liter- 
ature series  certain  poems  of  Emerson  as  a  school  text- 
book, edited,  with  good  notes  and  introduction  by  George 
H.  Browne,  a  Cambridge  teacher,  who  has  long  been  a 
careful  student  of  Emerson,  both  prose  and  verse .    The 
selections  are  well  made,  and  the  easier  poems  to  under- 
stand are  taken,  rather  than  enigmas  like  "The  Sphinx" 
and  Bacchus"  and  the  long  poems  on  Love,  --Initial,  Dae- 
monic and  Celestial,  --which  even  a  patronizing  English- 
man who  writes  to  the  Academy  from  Ashburton  in  Devon, 
to  say  that  Emerson  as  a  poet  is  not  half-bad,  declares  he 
cannot  fully  comprehend.    Mr.  Browne  seldom  fails  to 
comprehend,  and  has  made  a  very  useful  text  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  more  thorough  study  of  Emerson  which  is 
now  coming  into  fashion.    So  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  1 
was  the  first  schoolmaster  to  introduce  Emerson'  s  poetry 
as  a  subject  in  literature  and  philosophy  40  years  ago . 
The  above-mentioned  Englishman,  E.  Forster  by  name, 
deserves  a  little  more  consideration.    He  is  well-meaning, 
but  criticism  is  evidently  not  his  strong  point .    He  says , 
that  although  Emerson  may  not  be  a  great  poet,  "surely 
he  can  claim  an  honorable  place  among  minor  poets." 
That  is,  I  suppose,  he  may 

Bid  Alfred  Austin  lie 
Closer  to  Tupper,  Smith  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  Lewis  Morris,  and  the  rest  o'  the  fry. 

(227)  Jan.  4,  1898.    DANIEL  B.  HADLEY' S  REMINIS- 
CENCES OF  JOHN  BROWN—ERRORS  AND  MYTHS. 

Daniel  B.  Hadley,  in  McClure's  for  January,  gives 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  John  Brown,  which  would 
have  been  more  exact  if  he  had  consulted  Brown'  s  own 
letters,  long  since  published.    It  is  seldom  safe  to  trust  to 
memory  alone,  after  the  lapse  even  of  10  years,  let  alone 
40.    It  was  not  in  1842,  but  two  years  later  that  Brown 
made  his  contract  with  Simon  Perkins  of  AkronT  he  was 
living  at  Richfield,  a  dozen  miles  north  of  Akron,  though 
in  the  same  county,  in  1842.    If  he  went  to  Europe  before 
1849,  the  fact  has  escaped  all  his  biographers;  and  there  is 
no  record  that  he  bought  cattle  while  there;  his  visit  ex- 
tended over  but  eight  weeks  (from  August  26  to  October  20), 
and  he  did  not  go  to  Spain,  so  far  as  appears,  in  1849.    He 
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had  no  occasion  to  buy  breeding  cattle  in  England;  for  in  a 
letter  of  1850  he  says,  "I  was  in  England  last  season,  and 
saw  no  one  stock  on  any  farm  that  would  average  better 
than  my  own" — at  North  Elba,  be  it  observed,  not  East 
Elba,  as  Mr.  Hadley  says.    The  latter  enhances  all  num- 
bers; in  1855  he  says  Gerrit  Smith  gave  Brown  $50,  -- 
Brown  himself  says  $20;  in  the  "Wakarusa  war"  of  December, 
1855  (Mr.  Hadley  says  "early  in  1856"),  Brown  met  and 
passed  a  bridge  guarded,  as  he  says,  by  "15  to  25,  as 
variously  reported,"  border  ruffians,  --Mr.  Hadley  says 
60.    Brown,  describing  the  arms  of  himself  and  his  four 
men,  says:    "The  five  of  us  each  had  a  gun,  with  two  large 
revolvers  in  a  belt  exposed  to  view ,  with  a  third  in  his 
pocket;"    Mr.  H.  says:    "Each  man  wore  a  belt  in  which 
were  half  a  dozen  Colt' s  revolvers  loaded;  each  had  a  re- 
volver in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  Sharpe'  s  rifle;  Brown 
himself  had  12  revolvers  in  his  belt,  and  a  rifle  in  one 
hand."    This  tendency  to  exaggerate  and  make  myths  about 
Brown  has  been  very  marked,  and  Mr.  Hadley  only  follows 
the  fashion.    I  suspect  the  "20  or  30  lashes"  given  by  the 
sheep-stealing  Ruggles  to  non-resistant  Brown  in  1852, 
may  have  been  no  more  than  two  or  three,  and  that  Brown's 
blood  did  not  quite  "run  down  into  his  boots ."   But  the 
testimony  about  the  swords  and  guns  furnished  by  the  Akron 
men  to  Brown  in  1855  is  more  exact,  and  it  is  very  curious. 
The  story  about  Brown  making  20  Kansas  ruffians  have 
morning  prayers  in  the  prairie  grass  has  often  been  ex- 
posed as  a  myth;  but  it  constantly  reappears .    There  were 
but  five  prisoners,  and  they  listened  to  prayers  willingly. 

(228)  Jan.  20,  1898.    MRS.  McDANIEL'S  LECTURE 
ON  BROOK  FARM--THE  PROCOPEIA  AND  THE  CAM- 
BRIDGE CONFERENCE  HAVE  UNITED  THEIR  FORCES. 

Mrs.  McDaniel,  a  sister  of  the  late  Charles  Dana,  of 
the  Sun,  has  been  reading  this  week  an  extremely  good 
lecture  on  the  Brook  Farm  of  the  five  years  she  was  a 
resident  there,  from  1842  to  1847,  — at  first  as  a  pupil  of 
her  brother,  and  other  teachers,  and  then  as  a  member 
and  worker.    Like  most  of  those  who  resided  there,  she 
praises  the  way  of  life,  and  the  advantages  she  derived 
from  the  high  purpose  and  Liberal  spirit  of  the  community,  -- 
hopeless  as  its  financial  prospect  must  have  been  from  the 
first. --The  Procopeia  and  the  Cambridge  conference  (at  Mrs. 
Ole  Bull's  studio)  have  united  their  forces  fiDr  lectures  and 
public  discussions,  and  thus  increased  the  number  of  their 
auditors.    They  are  both,  perhaps,  a  little  less  fashionable 
than  last  year,  — the  novelty  having  worn  off,  — but  as  en- 
thusiastic as  before .... 

(229)  Mar.  3,  1898.    THE  SALE  OF  WILLIAM  HUNT' S 
SKETCHES— HE  TRIED  TO  DRAW  JOHN  BROWN  IN  1859. 

The  sale  of  William  Hunt's  sketches  and  paintings  brought 
good  prices,  — partly  in  consequence  of  family  jars  that 
caused  one  part  of  the  kindred  of  the  dead  painter  to  bid 
against  the  other.    It  is  thought  that  Hunt's  portraits  of 
Lincoln  and  Sumner  will  go  to  the  state.    By  an  accident, 
he  never  got  from  John  Brown  the  sitting  which  was  arranged 
for  one  night  in  1859  at  Milton,  --otherwise  we  might  now 
have  the  best  portrait  of  Brown  from  Hunt'  s  pencil.    An- 
other large  sale  of  paintings  and  water -colors  is  going  on 
this  week  at  Leonard'  s  in  Bromfield  street.    TTie  art  mu- 
seum has  acquired  a  veritable  Rubens;  its  treasures  of 
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Japanese  and  Chinese  painting,  however ,  are  nauch  super- 
ior to  its  acquisitions  of  European  pictures . 

(230)  Apr.  14,  1898.    PAUL  WAYLAND  BARTLETT 
CONTEMPLATES  A  STATUE  OF  JOHN  BROWN—WALTON 
RICKETSON  HAS  MADE  A  BUST  OF  AN  IDEALIZED 
THOREAU— SKETCHES  OF  PLYMOUTH  EXHIBITED  BY 
HARRISON. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  the  successful  sculptor,  now  in  Paris,  is 
contemplating  a  statue  of  John  Brown  for  monumental  pur- 
poses, --in  Kansas  or  elsewhere,  --and  thinks  he  can 
greatly  improve  on  his  statuet  of  15  years  ago,  which  was 
too  literal  for  true  art. --Mr.  Ricketson,  the  Concord 
sculptor,  who  is  soon  to  leave  Concord  for  his  native  New 
Bedford,  has  completed  an  ideal  bust  of  Thoreau,  whom  he 
knew,  and  of  whom  he  made  a  good  medallion  head,  some 
years  since .    The  bust  is  more  youthful  and  poetic  than 
most  of  us  remember  Thoreau,  --yet  true  to  his  essential 
character,  and  more  illustrative  of  his  Dial  poems  and 
his  "Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac"  than  of  the  later 
books. --Mr.  Harrison  of  Plymouth  has  some  pleasing 
sketches  of  that  picturesque  town,  of  which  the  artists  have 
taken  too  little  note ,  considering  what  the  seashore  and 
woodland  attractions  there  are .    They  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  Williams  &  Everett*  s  gallery .- -The  sale  of  French 
paintings  at  Leonard's  this  week,  like  the  sale  of  Hunt's 
pictures  and  Mr.  Deane's  rare  books,  shows  that  there  is 
much  idle  capital  in  Boston,  waiting  to  be  invested  in  such 
luxuries  as  good  pictures  and  rare  volumes.    The  public 
library  is  exhibiting  its  purchases  at  the  Deane  sale;  but 
the  almost  unique  Sandys  volume,  with  its  autograph  of  the 
Leyden  Pilgrim,  Robinson,  seems  to  have  gone  to  Plymouth, 
to  be  added  to  the  collection  in  Pilgrim  hall  there .    The 
sketch  of  Plymouth  in  Putnam'  s  forthcoming  volume  on 
historic  New  England  towns,  is  to  be  written  by  Miss  Ellen 
Watson  of  Hillside . 

(231)  May  3,  1898.    HIGGINSON  ON  JOHN  BROWN- - 
MYTHS  ABOUT  BROWN  MAINTAINED  BY  SHAM  HISTOR- 
IANS—SANBORN'  S  OWN  TESTIMONY. 

An  interesting  part  of  [Higginson'  s  Cheerful  Yesterdays  1 
deals  with  John  Brown  and  his  practical  introduction  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  by  force,  --a  method  that  soon  became 
universal  and  triumphant .    But  it  is  a  pity  to  see  Higginson 
harking  back  to  the  old  fallacy  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  — 
that  Brown  became  insane,  or,  as  it  is  here  put,  suffered 
a  "final  loss  of  mental  balance  from  overbrooding  on  one 
idea."    I  knew  Brown's  mind  well;  and  I  have  since  known 
and  studied  the  minds  of  thousands  of  the  insane;  and  I  now 
see  clearly  what  1  then  felt  instinctively,  that  Brown  was  at 
the  farthest  remove  from  insanity,  — a  mental  condition 
into  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  fall,  from 
his  physical  and  intellectual  structure.    The  mental  aber- 
ration which  showed  itself  occasionally  in  his  son  John 
under  severe  physical  suffering,  was  an  inheritance  from 
the  mother,  Dianthe  Lusk,  John  Brown's  first  wife, — who 
was  insane  in  her  later  years .    More  exact  was  the  state- 
ment of  Elizur  Wright,  in  his  illuminating  essay  on  the 
legality  of  slavery: -- 

"Multiplied  robbers  walk  abroad,  and  finding  it  too  tedi- 
ous to  appropriate  products,  appropriate  the  producers. 
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Those  that  resist  they  kill,  adding  murder  to  robbery; 
and  for  convenience  write  statutes  to  that  effect.    Is  the 
crime  growing  less  thereby?    Law  is  exactly  bottom  side 
up  as  to  this  now  immense  partnership  of  criminals .    Out 
of  millions  who  do  not  think  it  righteous  there  is  not  one 
who  will  risk  his  life  to  rescue  one  of  its  victims .    Does 
it  follow  that  it  is  criminal  to  rescue  them?    I  say  it  is 
the  holiest  thing  a  man  can  do;  and  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
hereafter,  it  is  the  sanest;--provided  he  has  any  talent 
for  it.    Brown  and  his  followers  had  a  remarkable  talent 
for  it.    At  the  cost  of  entering  heaven  some  years  earlier, 
they  placed  themselves  on  the  side  of  law,  order,  and 
honesty.    They  deserved  to  be  imitated  by  all  the  moral 
and  physical  force  in  the  world,  --till  manstealers  are  not 
considered  more  sacred  than  pickpockets." 

All  the  moral  and  physical  force  in  the  world,  outside 
of  barbarous  countries  like  Turkey,  is  now  imitating 
Brown;  slavery,  since  the  Harper's  Ferry  foray,  39  years 
ago,  has  been  abolished,  with  all  its  protecting  statutes, 
among  100,000,000  of  nominally  Christian  peopfe,  from 
Brazil,  east  and  west  to  Vladivostock,  and  from  Arch- 
angel, by  way  of  Moscow  and  Maryland,  to  the  river  Piatt; 
and  it  is  too  late  to  call  the  clear  sight  and  strong  will 
that  set  the  emancipating  force  in  motion,  "a  loss  of  men- 
tal balance."   Thoreau  set  that  whimsy  aside  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Concord  while  Brown  was  still  on  trial  in  Virginia: 
"Misguided!  Insane! --so  ye  write  in  your  easy-chairs;  and 
thus  he  wounded  responds  from  the  floor  of  the  armory!  — 
clear  as  a  cloudless  sky,  true  as  the  voice  of  nature  is: 
'No  man  sent  me  here;  it  was  my  own  prompting  and  that 
of  my  Maker.'    Newspaper  editors  argue  that  it  is  a  proof 
of  his  insanity  that  he  thought  he  was  appointed  to  do  this 
work  which  he  did.    They  talk  as  if  it  were  impossible 
that  a  man  could  be  divinely  appointed  in  these  days  to  do 
any  work  whatever;  as  if  the  agent  to  abolish  slavery  could 
only  be  somebody  appointed  by  the  president,  or  by  some 
political  party." 

On  the  relation  of  Brown  to  Kansas,  which  a  set  of  sham 
historians  (misfeading  a  few  real  historians,  like  Mr. 
Rhodes)  have  falsely  stated,  Col.  Higginson  is  sound  and 
outspoken.    Jealousy  of  Brown,  Lane  and  Montgomery,  he 
says,  led  Charles  Robinson  in  later  years  to  be  chiefly 
responsible  "for  that  curious  myth  concerning  the  Kansas 
conflict  which  has  wholly  taken  possession  of  many  minds, 
and  has  completely  perverted  the  history  of  that  state  by 
Prof.  Spring,  --a  theory  that  there  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning among  the  free  state  people  two  well-defined  parties, 
the  one  wishing  to  carry  its  ends  by  war,  the  other  by  peace , 
There  was  no  such  division.    In  regard  to  the  most  ex- 
treme act  of  John  Brown'  s  Kansas  career,  the  so-called 
'  Pottawatomie  massacre'  of  May,  1856,  --I  can  testify 
that  in  September  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  way  of 
thinking  among  the  Kansas  free  state  men.    I  heard  of  no 
one  who  did  not  approve  of  the  act,  and  its  beneficial 
effects  were  universally  asserted,  --Robinson  himself 
fully  indorsing  it  to  me,  and  maintaining,  like  the  rest, 
that  it  had  given  an  immediate  check  to  the  armed  aggres- 
sions of  the  Missourians .    That  Charles  Robinson,  after 
justifying  it  for  nearly  30  years,  and  after  the  fighting 
men  (Brown,  Lane,  Montgomery)  were  dead,  should  have 
begun  to  pose  as  a  non-resistent,  and  should  later  have 
spoken  of  '  the  punishment  due  Brown  for  his  crimes  in 
Kansas,'  --this  appears  to  me  to  have  been  either  simply 
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disgraceful,  or  else  the  product  of  a  disordered  mind." 
Such  testimony  from  one  who  was  on  the  spot  in  1856,  and 
saw  the  men  in  question,  has  much  value.    A  Kansas 
friend,  who  has  lived  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  almost  con- 
stantly since  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1856,  and  knew  all 
the  contemporaries  of  Brown  there,  writes  me  thus: — 

"The  other  day  1  turned  over  the  second  volume  of 
Rhodes'  s  History  for  an  hour,  looking  at  the  notes,  — 
Charles  and  Sara  Robinson,  Eli  Thayer,  and  Leverett 
Spring, --and  dropped  it.   Who  is  Mr.  Rhodes?   He  should 
read  the  documents  of  that  period,  printed  letters,  de- 
bates ,  etc . ,  before  instructing  others ,  and  fiollowing  guides 
like  Spring.    Kansas  was  not  made  free  by  the  South.    The 
northern  pioneers  who  did  that  work  were  good  men,  — 
brave  men,  who  proved  their  virtue  then;  and  again,  by 
thousands,  in  1861  and  1865.    Von  Hoist  appears  to  be  the 
only  college  professor  who  sees  things  as  Lincoln  and 
Sumner  saw  them  then.    The  trouble  is  that  these  Springs, 
etc.,  are  peanut  peddlers, — called  historians  because 
their  stuff  is  issued  in  book  fiorm;  and  college  professors 
who  make  textbooks  of  this  pigmy-trifling,  are  of  the  same 
dwarf  breed.    In  heaven'  s  good  time  writers  will  come  who 
will  see  that  we  had  gods  in  our  day,  --Emerson  at  the 
head  of  them,  — pure  in  spirit;  saints  and  ssers,  —  and  who 
will  approach  the  emancipation  era  as  we  look  back  to 
Luther  and  Cromwell.    The  record  is  now  clear  as  the 
dawn,  — but  blind  men  and  fools  will  die  without  seeing  it." 

(232)  June  30,  1898.    THE  GREENACRE  LECTURE 
SEASON— TRIBUTE  TO  EDWIN  WHEELER,  CONCORD 
FARMER . 

The  Greenacre  lectures  of  the  present  summer  are  de- 
layed in  their  announcement,  but  are  to  go  on  as  usual,  and 
the  harmony  and  conflict  of  religions  is  to  be  a  more  dis- 
tinct feature  than  formerly,  the  month  of  August  being 
considerably  occupied  with  Dr.  Janes' s  "Monsalvat  School 
of  Comparative  Religion,"  in  which  Jews,  Christians, 
Mohammedans  and  several  varieties  of  Orientals  take 
part. --The  death  of  Edwin  Wheeler  of  Concord  may  serve 
to  call  attention  to  what  has  been  somewhat  lost  to  view  of 
late  years,  --the  success  of  New  England  farmers  in  the 
sole  business  of  farming  when  they  devote  themselves  to  it 
with  the  needful  skill  and  energy.    Mr.  Wheeler  inherited 
from  a  relative  some  60  years  ago  a  farm  at  "Nine -Acre 
Corner,"  two  or  three  miles  from  Concord  village,  which 
had  gradually  been  diminished  by  the  want  of  success  in  its 
owner,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  New  England  custom  of 
charging  inheritances  upxDn  the  farm  and  thus  compelling 
sales  of  land  to  settle  estates .    He  applied  himself  from 
youth  to  65  years  to  cultivating  his  farm  with  his  own  hands 
and  those  of  his  children;  he  gradually  redeemed  or  bought 
back  the  alienated  portions  of  the  farm,  educated  his  large 
family  well,  and  finally  turned  over  to  the  son  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  land  a  property  worth  much  more  than 
what  he  had  inherited,  in  spite  of  the  great  decline  in 
landed  property  outside  of  villages  since  the  civil  war.    He 
then  spent  his  later  years  in  the  village ,  living  in  comfort 
on  his  other  property  and  devoting  himself,  as  he  had  for 
many  years  before,  to  various  town  offices  which  he  held. 
An  example  so  marked  of  what  used  to  be  common,  but  is 
now  thought  to  be  rare,  is  worth  mentioning;  but  there  are 
many  other  instances  within  my  knowledge. 
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(233)  July  12,  1898.  ARTHUR  FAIRBANK'S  VOLUME  OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL  FRAGMENTS- -EMERSON  WOULD  HAVE 
LIKED  THOSE  OF  EMPEDOKLES. 

A  Yale  scholar,  Arthur  Fairbanks,  has  done  a  good 
thing  in  bringing  together  in  a  small  volume,  published  in 
New  York  and  London,  the  Greek  originals  and  prose 
translations  (for  the  philosophers,  like  the  oracles,  spoke 
in  hexameter  verse,  before  the  time  of  Anaxagorus),  of 
what  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  from  "The  First 
Philosophers  of  Greece,  "  as  he  styles  his  book.    They 
were  great  thinkers,  grotesque  as  much  of  their  thought 
now  seems  to  us;  and  there  was  some  ground  for  the  ir- 
ritation with  which  Prof.  D.  saw  Emerson  calmly  sleep- 
ing through  a  dissertation  he  was  giving  us  on  the  ideas 
of  Herakleitus .    But  no  doubt  Emerson  could  dream  out  a 
better  system  than  that  of  the  Ionian  sage .    He  would  have 
found  things  more  to  his  mind  in  Empedokles,  --of  whom 
Mr .  Fairbanks  gives  more  verses  than  most  of  us  sup- 
posed were  in  existence,  and  which  quite  make  good  the 
exorbitant  compliment  paid  by  Lucretius  to  the  sage  of 
Agrigentum.    He  was  a  Pythagorean,  but  his  system  was 
an  attempted  bridge  between  Herakleitus  and  the  Elea- 
tlcs,  --strongly  influenced,  too,  as  was  Aeschylus  in  his 
Prometheus,  by  the  Persian  idea  of  duality,  --a      good  and 
an  evil  power  in  nature,  which  the  Jews  seem  to  have  bor- 
rowed, along  with  their  angels,  from  the  same  Zoroastrian 
source.    Thus  Empedokles  makes  his  four  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire  and  Water,  depend  for  their  combina- 
tions and  results  on  the  opposing  principles  of  Love  and 
Hate  (or  Strife). 

If  Love  his  moment  overstay. 
Hatred's  swift  repulsions  play. 

Empedokles  would  have  delighted  Emerson,  also,  by  his 
keen  ethical  insight:  a  believer  in  transmigration,  like 
his  master,  Pythagoras,  he  seems  to  have  put  it  to  a  more 
moral  use .    Thus ,  describing  in  the  person  of  a  great 
criminal,  the  punishments  of  Nature,  he  says,  --and  the 
passage  is  more  terrifying  than  the  sentence  passed  on 
Cain,  -- 

(Estin  anagkes  chrema,  Theoon  psephisma  palaion, 

etc.). 
'  Tis  Fate's  own  oracle,  heaven's  old  decree. 
Irrevocably  sealed  with  binding  oaths,  -- 
That  whosoe'  er  with  murder  hath  defiled 
His  willing  hand,  — or  sinned  in  perjury,  -- 
To  him  the  Spirit  that  allots  long  life 
Assigns  an  exile,  --thrice  ten  thousand  years,  -- 
From  blest  existence;  giving  him  instead 
A  changeful  bitter  life  in  alien  forms . 
Him  shall  the  might  of  Air  chase  forth  to  Sea, 
Sea  hurl  out  on  her  strand,  indignant  Earth 
Throw  Sun -ward;  but  the  never -wearying  Sun 
Spurns  him  to  currents  of  the  viewless  Air. 
Each  from  the  other  takes  him,  --but  all  hate. 
Even  such  am  I,  --God's  exile,  wandering  ever. 
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(234)  July  14,  1898.  DEATH  OF  PARKER  HLLSBURY-- 
HIS  DAYS  IN  CONCORD  AT  THE  THOREAUS'—  LAST  OF 
THE  OLD  GARRISON  TEAM. 

The  death  of  Parker  Plllsbury  leaves  very  few  of  the  old 
Garrison  guard  alive.    In  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Samuel 
May  of  Leicester  and  Charles  K.  Whipple,  in  his  native 
Newburyport,  with  a  few  elect  ladies,  are  all  that  1  recall. 
Mr .  Pillsbury  was  indeed  the  original  of  that  sketch  by 
Emerson  which  Mr.  Garrison  quoted  at  the  funeral;  he  was 
often  in  the  Massachusetts  Concord,  either  at  the  Thoreaus' 
or  the  house  of  Mrs .  Brooks,  --and  it  was  to  him  that  Thor- 
eau    made  the  characteristic  reply,  in  his  last  illness, 
when  Mr,  Pillsbury  said  something  about  the  future  life,  — 
"One  world  at  a  time ."   He  was  a  hardy  and  gentle  cham- 
pion of  the  poor,  and  so  completely  imbued  with  the  New 
Hampshire  spirit  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  find  that  he  was 
born  in  Massachusetts.    But  he  emigrated  early. 

(235)  July  28,  1898.    THE  HIGGINSON  FAMILY  IN  THE 
WARS--HENRY  HIGGINSON  WAS  TRAINED  IN  CONCORD- 
ROLE  OF  THAT  TOWN  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  name  of  Higginson  seems  bound  to  be  connected  with 
our  wars  in  various  ways;  Col.  Higginson  and  his  second 
cousin  Henry,  who  came  out  of  the  civil  war  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  are  still  active  in  the  details  of  the  short  war,  and 
it  is  the  nephew  of  Col.  Higginson  who  has  led  the  navy  to 
Porto  Rico  in  the  Massachusetts.    He  was  a  midshipman 
when  the  civil  war  began,  but  distinguished  himself  in  that; 
and  has  risen  by  steady,  slow  advancement  to  his  present 
rank.    It  may  not  be  known  to  your  readers  that  he  is  a 
native  of  Deerfield,  — or  at  least  came  from  that  town  to  be 
fitted  at  Concord  for  the  naval  school  in  Annapolis .    He 
may  therefore  rank  among  the  Western  Massachusetts  men 
who  have  served  with  distinction  in  this  war.    It  is  now  the 
boast  of  Concord  that  she  has  more  men  in  the  service  than 
any  other  town  of  4500  people  in  the  state,  — perhaps  in  the 
country;  yet  two-thirds  of  the  Concord  people  will  vote  for 
peace  whenever  they  get  the  chance. 

(236)  Aug.  2,  1898.    TEMPEST  OVER  FATHER  ISAAC 
THOMAS  HECKER--WAS  HE  A  SAINT? --CONTROVERSIAL 
ARTICLE  BY  MAIGNEN. 

The  Germans  who  write  on  theology  and  church  govern- 
ment have  a  strange  knack  of  getting  into  trouble,  and  keep- 
ing the  world  stirred  up  about  them,  whether  living  or 
dead.    Luther  is  the  great  example,  of  course,  but  there 
have  been  many  lesser  ones;  and  the  latest  of  all  appears 
to  be  a  New  York  German,  Hecker,  of  the  baker'  s  trade, 
who  first  became  a  Transcendentalist,  then  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  finally  a  priest  and  the  founder  of  a  new  order 
of  ascetics .    He  has  been  dead  for  years;  his  life  was  writ- 
ten by  an  admirer  named  Burke ,  and  something  in  that  book 
has  aroused  the  ire  of  a  portion  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  in 
Paris,  --whose  strictures  on  the  deceased  have  in  turn 
aroused  the  wrath  of  a  writer  in  the  Paris  Correspondant, 
(a  literary,  clerical  and  historical  semi-monthly  magazine 
of  Paris),  which  discloses  a  feud  befisre  unsuspected  among 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  France .    A  certain  Malgnen  has  writ- 
ten a  book  insinuating  that  Father  Hecker  was  not  a  saint; 
whereupon  the  "Religious  Studies"  of  the  Jesuits  raises  this 
question,  — "Is  Father  Hecker  a  saint?   If  so,  is  there  a 
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new  type  of  sainthood,  --a  revolution  in  the  celestial  as  in 
the  social  order?    M.  Maignen  has  undertaken  to  study 
the  life,  works  and  ideas  of  Father  Hecker,  as  the  Devil's 
advocate  (or  more  exactly  the  Promoter  of  Faith)  would 
have  done  in  a  process  of  canonization."   This  description 
of  the  book  has  attracted  notice  in  various  quarters,  and 
no  doubt  given  an  impulse  to  the  sale  of  the  book,  --which 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  expressions  of  that  hostility  to  Dr. 
Keane  and  his  Washington  university  that  was  so  virulent 
a  year  or  two  ago ,  and  may  be  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out 
again.   Why  it  should  find  utterance  in  Paris  is  not  so  clear. 

(237)  Sept.  6,  1898.    DEATH  OF  JAMES  WATSON  OF 
CLARK'S  ISLAND,  PLYMOUTH— CHARACTER  OF  THE 
WATSONS— MEMORIES  OF  HAPHER  TIMES  ON  THE 
ISLAND. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  in  the  Advertiser  a  tribute  to  the 
virtues  of  James  Watson  of  Clark'  s  Island,  so  unceremoni- 
ously hurried  from  life  by  a  long  shot  from  a  target  rifle 
in  his  own  dooryard,  two  weeks  ago.    Self-defense  is  an 
elastic  term  in  law,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  applied  in 
poor  Watson'  s  case.    He  was  what  used  to  be  called  "a 
child  of  nature,  "--brought  up  on  his  ancestors'  island, 
away  from  the  temptations  of  cities,  he  had  the  virtues 
and  the  defects  of  the  Highlander.    His  uncle,  Edward 
Winslow  Watson,  was  a  milder  type  of  the  generous  race 
to  which  he  belonged,  — gentle  and  manly,  and  fit  to  be  the 
companion  of  knights  and  ladies .    A  wilder  strain  mingled 
in  the  blood  of  James  Watson,  — lilce  his  uncle,  a  born  sea- 
man, — and  more  at  home  in  the  tossing  waves  than  amid 
the  institutions  of  society.    He  needed  the  guiding  hand 
which  his  uncle  held  over  him;  instead  of  that,  he  found 
ill-assorted  companionship  and  provocation.    The  family 
were  subjects  fiDr  the  genius  of  Scott;  the  modern  novelist 
is  too  microscopic  for  them;  simplicity,  strength  and 
veracity,  with  outbursts  of  the  Berserker  rage,  were 
their  characteristics .    Now  has  succeeded  a  gloomy  sequel 
to  the  idyll  of  Clark' s  island,  which  only  time  can  soften; 
a  catastrophe  unworthy  of  those  gentle  memories  so  many 
of  us  hold  of  that  small  barony  of  the  Watsons,   sacred 
for  two  centuries  to  joyous  and  devoted  domestic  life .  But 
farewell,  James  Watson,  whatever  thy  fatel 

Now  sadly  parting  from  the  strand 

In  thy  delaying  boat. 
We  bid  farewell  with  voice  and  hand 

To  Thee  returning  not; 
No  more  on  this  brief  voyage  bound , 

Thou  sail'  st  another  wave 
Than  thine,  which  sighing,  circles  round 

The  sadness  of  thy  grave . 

(238)  Nov.  12,  1898.    OUR  SUPERCILIOUS  ENGLISH 
COUSINS— MR.  MUNDELLA  AND  LINCOLN- -AUGUSTA 
WATSON' S  BOOK  ON  PLYMOUTH,  WHICH  MENTIONS 
EMERSON. 

Our  present  English  cousins  are  sufficiently  watchful 
over  the  manners  and  morals  and  politics  of  Americans, 
but  do  not  usually  carry  their  censorship  so  far  as  to  ex- 
pect us  to  report  our  dally  employments  in  each  family  to 
the  editor  of  the  London  Spectator .    Some  traces  of  this 
spirit  of  the  17th  century  yet  remain  in  England,  however,  -- 
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or  did  in  President  Lincoln'  s  time.    For  when  the  late  Mr. 
Mundella  came  over  in  our  civil  war,  to  make  a  run  across 
the  country  and  tell  us  what  to  do  next,  he  must,  of  course, 
go  to  Washington  and  instruct  our  backwoods  president. 
Mr.  Boutwell  introduced  him  at  the  White  House,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  lesson,  this  is  said  to  have  "transpired" :-- 
Mundella,  --"Some  things  in  your  great  country  surprise 
me  very  much,  Mr.  President."    Lincoln, — "Ah!  what,  for 
example?"    M.    "In  England,  no  gentleman  blacks  his  own 
boots."    L.    "Indeed, --whose  boots  does  he  black?"   A 
question  so  searching  into  the  whole  British  constitution 
could  not  be  answered  off  hand;  it  would  take  at  least  a 
column  in  the  Times;  and  the  Englishman'  s  reply  is  not  re- 
corded . 

Miss  Watson  devotes  herself  in  part  to  the  ever-attrac- 
tive story  of  the  Pilgrims  in  England  and  Holland,  paying 
due  regard  to  the  amiable  John  Robinson,  who,  with  John 
Smith  and  John  Brown,  had  so  much  to  do  with  "embracing 
humanity"  in  America.    Then  she  comes  down  to  later 
times,  and  gives  little  glimpses  of  what  Alcott,  in  his  son- 
net on  Marston  Watson,  called  "the  Rlgrims'  sea-washed 
street," — such  as  this:  — 

"As  we  walk  through  the  lively  main  street  of  the  town, 
we  must  stop  to  admire  the  fine  gambrel  roof  of  the  old 
house  where  lived  James  Warren,  that  active  patriot,  who 
became  president  of  the  provincial  Congress,  and  whose 
wife,  Mercy  Otis  Warren,  wrote  the  '  rousing  word'  which 
kindled  many  a  heart  in  Revolutionary  days .    The  line  of 
fine  lindens  just  beyond,  as  they  rustle  in  the  cool  sea 
breeze,  could  whisper  many  a  charming  tale  of  lovely 
dames  and  stately  men,  of  scarlet  cloaks  and  powdered 
wigs  they  have  watched  pass  by  under  their  shading 
branches,  of  treasures  of  old  china  and  old  silver,  of  blue 
tiles  and  claw -footed  furniture,  of  Copley  portraits  now 
packed  off  to  the  great  city,  and  of  many  changes  come 
about  since  they  came  here  as  young  trees  from  Nova 
Scotia,  in  a  raisin-box. 
"Overlooking  the  blue  water  stands  the  old  Winslow  house, 
the  solid  frame  of  which  came  from  England  in  1754.    Under 
its  spreading  lindens,  through  the  fine  colonial  doorway  so 
beautifully  carved,  many  distinguished  guests  have  passed, 
and  here  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  married  to  Lydia  Jack- 
son, who  was  born  in  the  picturesque  house  just  beyond, 
almost  hidden  in  trees  and  vines .    A  drive  toward  the 
south  will  take  us  by  some  of  the  oldest  houses .    From  the 
one  with  a  dyke  in  front,  Adoniram  Judson,  the  famous 
Baptist  missionary,  took  his  departure  for  Burmah.    His 
devoted  sister  then  vowed  that  no  one  should  cross  the 
threshold  until  his  return,  and  the  door-step  was  taken 
away.    Grass  grew  over  the  pathway,  and  the  front  door 
remained  closed,  for  he  died  at  sea  in  1850.    As  we  pass 
the  handsome  new  building  of  the  high  school,  it  is  good  to 
remember,  in  this  Plymouth  of  8000  inhabitants,  paying 
$34,000  for  last  year's   'schooling,'  that  in  1672  it  was 
decided  that  Plymouth's  school,  supported  by  the  rents  of 
her  southerly  common-lands,  was  entitled  to<^33,  the 
fishing  excise  from  the  Cape,  offered  to  any  town  which 
would  keep  a  free  colonial  school,  classical  as  well  as  ele- 
mentary.   And  in  that  free  school  began  the  early  struggle 
of  the  three  R'  s  against  Latin  and  Greek.    From  Plymouth 
went  Nathaniel  Brewster,  a  graduate  of  Harvard's  first 
class  of  1642,  and  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Plymouth  stu- 
dents to  enter  Harvard." 
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(239)   Mar.  2,   1899.   CHARLES  MALLOY  LECTURES 
ON  EMERSON  IN  BOSTON. 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Malloy,  who  sometimes  speaks  at  the 
Cambridge  conference,  is  half-way  through  his  weekly 
course  of  readings  from  Emerson' s  poems  at  Mrs .  Ful- 
ler' s,  405  Beacon  street.    These  are  the  peculiar  fruit  of 
long  study  of  Emerson,  --interpretations  rather  than  read- 
ings, — and  an  acquaintance  of  many  years  with  the  poet- 
sage  ,  who  has  never  had  a  more  felicitous  interpreter . 
The  last  subject  was  "The  Sphinx," — the  quintessence  of 
Emerson's  philosophy  of  life,  first  published  in  the  "Dial, 
January,  1841,  when  one  of  the  stanzas  began  thus:-- 

Uprose  the  merry  Sphinx, 

And  crouched  no  more  in  stone; 
She  hopped  into  the  baby'  s  eyes , 

She  hopped  into  the  moon. — 

changed  afterward,  upon  the  merriment  of  the  critics,  to 

She  melted  into  purple  cloud, 
She  silvered  in  the  moon. 

But  Bowen,  the  Harvard  Philistine,   afterward  insisted  that 
originally  it  stood:-- 


She  jumped  into  a  barberry  bush. 
She  jumped  into  the  moon. 

Few  readers  could  then  fathom  or  appreciate  the  profound 
philosophy  of  this  singular  poem,  which  Mr.  Malloy  ex- 
plains in  the  most  suggestive  manner. 

(240)   Mar.  30,  1899.    BOSTON'S  INTELLECTUAL 
AND  SHRITUAL  SIGNIFICANCE  CONTINUES  DESHTE 
CHANGES- -RADICALISM  IS  IN  ITS  BLOOD;  CONSERVA- 
TISM, IN  ITS  OUTER  GARMENT- -WITNESS  THE  EX- 
PERIENCES OF  GARRISON,  PARKER  AND  EMERSON- - 
TIME  TO  INAUGURATE  AN  EMERSON  SOCIETY  HERE. 

Externally  and  architecturally  old  Boston  is  fast  dis- 
appearing in  this  reign  of  taU  buildings  and  magnificent 
mansions;  politically,  too,  everything  is  reversed  from 
what  prevailed  even  25  years  ago .    But  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  significance  of  Boston  still  continues  much  as  it 
was  when  I  first  knew  it,  half  a  century  ago.    Radicalism  is 
in  the  blood,  and  conservatism  only  In  the  outer  raiment 
of  this  Increasing  population,  just  as  when  Garrison  and 
Parker  and  Emerson  were  hooted  and  hated  here,  from 
1840  to  1850.    I  have  lately  been  reading  a  wise  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  youth  in  1851  by  a  person  a  few  years  older, 
always  a  resident  in  Boston,  and  I  came  on  this  passage, 
of  real  historic  interest:-- 

'  You  belong  to  the  party  of  progress,  of  hope,  of  faith  in 
eternal  truths  rather  than  in  transient  Institutions .    Have 
you  looked  steadily  on  what  adherence  to  this  side  is  to 
cost  you?    and  how  will  you  serve  it?    Can  you  cast  in  your 
lot  fairly  with  such  men  as  Garrison,  Burleigh  and  Foster,  -■ 
be  the  servant  of  one  reform,  and  give  up  for  it  a  wide  and 
generous  culture?    the  worship  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of 
tastes,  social  ties  with  many,  --and  all  without  and  within 
which  the  iconoclast  and  pioneer  of  reform  must  give  up? 
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Or  will  you  stand,  like  Emerson,  in  what  seems  to  me  as 
true  a  position,  --accepting,  criticising  and  using  the  Pres- 
ent, with  a  constant  reference  to  that  which  is  of  no  time? 
and  thus  having  to  bear,  as  he  has  borne,  the  attacks  of 
these  stern  men,  even  while  his  life  was  given  to  the  ser- 
vice of  that  very  God  in  whose  name  they  are  casting  out 
devils,  — and  also  the  misunderstanding  of  the  other  party. 
And  could  you  then,  like  him,  come  forth  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  and,  maintaining  all  the  calmness  of  self-possession, 
meet  the  fuU  fury  of  popular  indignation?    "Such, "  said 
Theodore  Parker  to  me  the  other  day,  "is  the  true  function 
of  the  literary  man. "  ' 

This  was  said  soon  after  the  Harvard  students  had  gone 
down  to  Cambridgeport  to  hiss  Emerson  in  his  speech 
against  Webster,  and  when  every  existing  institution  in  this 
vicinity  was  hostile  to  him.    But  how  is  it  now?    Statues  of 
Garrison  and  Parker  in  Boston,  and  Emerson  viewed  as  the 
great  light  of  American  literature,  --and  all  in  the  space  of 
less  than  50  years,  — and  these  two  friends  aUve  to  wit- 
ness it.    The  same  leaven  of  ideas  transforming  institu- 
tions is  at  work  in  Boston  now ,  — not  always  perceived  even 
by  the  men  and  women  of  ideas--still  less  by  the  under- 
mined conservative,  who  thinks  at  low  water  that  the  tide 
never  will  come  in  again,  and  at  high  water  that  it  never 
can  get  out.    This,  then,  is  a  good  time  to  inaugurate  an 
Emerson  society,  and  to  point  out  how  the  future  will  be 
molded  on  his  lines,  as  the  recent  past  has  been. 

(241)   May  11,  1899.    DEATH  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  WHIT- 
NEY GODDING. 

Dr.  Godding' s  death  at  Washington  will  be  regretted  by 
many  in  Massachusetts,  his  native  state,  and  that  in  which 
for  years  he  managed  a  difficult  hospital  (at  Taunton)  with 
skill  and  economy.    He  was  materially  aided  there  by  the 
services  of  his  brother,  a  skilful  machinist,  who  looked 
after  an  important  part  of  the  establishment  with  as  much 
zeal  and  success  as  the  doctor  had  in  his  more  public  work. 
Dr.  Godding  has  been  far  more  conspicuous  at  Washington 
than  he  could  have  been  in  Massachusetts,  and  no  super- 
intendent of  the  great  government  hospital  has  equaled  him 
in  the  essentials  of  success  there.    He  was  never  too  old 
nor  too  wise  to  learn;  and  he  discussed  serious  questions 
with  a  gentleness  and  good  humor  worthy  of  imitation.    I 
last  saw  him  in  February,  when  I  went  out  through  the 
snow-drifts  to  carry  him  a  copy  of  the  memoir  of  our  old 
friend,  Dr.  Earle,  to  which  he  had  contributed  some 
pleasing  and  descriptive  reminiscences  of  their  life  to- 
gether during  the  civil  war,  when  the  Washington  hospital 
was  the  refuge  of  so  many  insane  and  wounded  soldiers . 
Dr .  Godding  told  me  then  that  the  experience  lately  had  by 
him  with  the  insane  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  war  not  only 
recalled  that  greater  conflict,  but  threw  an  interesting 
light  on  the  failure  of  late  years  to  make  recoveries  among 
the  ordinary  admissions  to  such  hospitals .    These  young 
soldiers,  entering  the  service  with  good  constitutions, 
proved  far  more  curable  than  the  debris  of  great  cities  and 
of  chronic  maladies,  which  so  encumber  all  old  asylums . 
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(242)  May  4,  1899.    LAUNCHING  THE  NEW  EMERSON 
SOCIETY  IN  BOSTON- -CHARLES  MALLOY  IS  PRESIDENT— 
MEMORIES  OF  EMERSON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

The  new  Emerson  society  was  very  successfully  launched 
on  Monday,  and  already  numbers  many  members ,  regular 
and  honorary,  representing  many  shades  of  Boston  opinion, 
and  including  a  variety  of  eminent  persons .    Mr.  Malloy, 
the  president,  made  a  good  opening  address,  relating  his 
early  acquaintance  with  Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Howe  followed 
with  some  still  earlier  reminiscences  of  an  acquaintance 
begun  in  1839,  when  she  thought  she  could  perhaps  convert 
the  heretic  of  Concord  to  the  austere  joys  of  Calvinism . 
She  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  his  extraordinary  mastery  over 
words,  — which  took  a  new  shade  of  meaning  from  his  un- 
affected use  of  them;  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Malloy  that 
Emerson  was  more  poet  than  philosopher,  and  that  his 
verse  should  be  carefully  studied.    Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  of 
the  two  persons  whose  names,  honoris  causa,  headed  the 
list  of  honorary  members,  --Ellery  Channing,  the  octo- 
genarian poet,  still  living  in  retirement  at  Concord,  and 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  who,  as  Ednah  Littlehale,  was  one 
of  the  earlier  disciples  of  Emerson  and  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler in  her  native  Boston;  and  who  has  remained  faithful  to 
that  youthful  illumination  which  some  of  her  contemporaries 
fc)rgot,  in  the  struggle  of  life.    Mrs.  Cheney  is  recovered 
from  a  slight  illness,  and  arranging  for  the  coming  cele- 
bration of  Mrs  .  Howe'  s  80th  birthday,  and  for  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  free  religious  association,  at  which,  for  the 
first  time,  Robert  Ingersoll  will  speak,  and  from  whose 
presidency  Col.  Higginson  withdraws  .    At  the  younger  of 
the  two  venerable  historical  societies,  Mrs.  Richard 
Hallowell,  granddaughter  of  Lucretia  Mott,  and  intimate 
of  Mrs.  "Philothea"  Child,  read  on  Wednesday,  a  charm- 
ing paper  on  that  excellent  writer  and  self-denying  re- 
former, — disclosing  the  fact,  already  known  to  some, 
that  the  late  Judge  Devens,  who,  as  marshal,  had  sent 
Thomas  Sims  back  to  slavery,  was  the  contributor  of 
$1800  (the  whole  price)  to  buy  him  from  his  master  before 
the  civil  war.    This  fact  might  well  be  inscribed  on  the 
pedestal  of  his  statue  in  the  state-house  grounds. 

(243)  May  25,   1899.    SECOND  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW 
EMERSON  SOCIETY— DR.  HALE  ON  EMERSON'S  RE- 
CURRING PERTINENCE— CHARLES  MALLOY  INTER- 
PRETS "BACCHUS". 

The  anniversary- -the  96th  Emerson  birthday- -brought 
together  the  new  Emerson  society  for  its  second  meeting 
this  afternoon,  with  a  good  attendance  of  its  already 
numerous  members .    The  night  before  at  the  Twentieth 
Century  club  Dr.  Hale  gave  his  estimate --not  an  exag- 
gerated one --of  Emerson'  s  influence,  remarking  on  the 
constantly  recurring  pertinence  of  Emerson' s  remarks , 
made  for  ancient  occasions,  to  the  new  situation  of  to-day 
or  to-morrow.    Mr.  Abbott's  quotations  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams  show  this  in  regard  to  the  imperialistic  crisis 
of  the  present  year;  but  no  less  marked  have  these  oracles 
been  in  many  religious  and  social  crises  since  the  civil 
war .    This  fact  establishes  the  rank  of  Emerson  among 
thinkers — for  it  is  the  distant  stars  that  are  fresh  every 
evening  and  as  much  at  home  in  their  sky  now  as  they  were 
when  they  sang  together  for  joy  on  the  first  day  of  creation. 
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To  stand  with  Homer  and  with  Shakespeare,  even  with  a 
lesser  light,  is  a  distinction  not  to  be  granted  to  Kipllngs, 
nor  even  to  Tennysons .    Mr.  Malloy  spoke  effectively  this 
afternoon  interpreting  "Bacchus , "  and  there  were  other 
speakers,  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mr.  Sanborn  among  them .    The 
secretary  reported  110  members  of  the  new  society;  but  the 
meeting  was  double  that  number. 

(244)  June  8,  1899.    THE  STINGY  AND  MEAN  TRAIT 
SURVIVING  IN  BOSTON— COL.  ROBERT  GREEN  INGER- 
SOLL  DENIED  THE  USE  OF  THE  PARKER  MEMORIAL 
HALL--WHY  FEAR  ERROR  IN  THE  OPEN? 

There  is  a  kind  of  small  and  negative  action  for  which 
Boston  can  always  be  counted  on,  as  weU  as  for  more  gen- 
erous and  courageous  deeds,  --pettiness  of  soul  being  one 
of  the  native  Bostonian  traits,  like  the  stinginess  of  persons 
habitually  liberal  in  large  matters .    The  refusal  of  Parson 
Horton  to  grant  the  use  of  the  Parker  memorial  hall  for  the 
successors  of  Theodore  Parker  to  hold  their  annual  conven- 
tion was  one  of  these  characteristic  meannesses,  --of  which, 
no  doubt,  the  perpetrators  are  now  heartily  ashamed,  as 
they  should  be.    Col.  Ingersoll  is  as  far  from  Parker's  de- 
vout attitude  as  if  he  were  a  Destiny-worshiping  pseudo- 
Calvinist  of  the  Congregational  school;  but  the  idea  of  ex- 
cluding him  from  a  hearing  in  Boston,  where  he  can  always 
find  a  hall  and  any  audience,  is  one  that  could  only  occur 
to  a  small  soul.    Moreover,  the  Parker  memorial  repre- 
sents the  money  of  persons  who  would  never  think  of  pre- 
venting any  sincere  speaker  from  uttering  his  honest  opin- 
ion; the  present  owners  of  the  building  were  under  an 
obligation  of  honor  to  consider  this,  when  they  forgot  them- 
selves and  took  the  silly  attitude  which  they  cannot  fail  to 
regret.    The  meeting  which  they  pharisaically  negatived  so 
far  as  their  power  extended,  — not  very  far,  as  it  proved,  — 
was  a  very  full  and  interesting  one,  where,  in  the  words  of 
Jefferson,  error  was  allowed  a  hearing,  because  truth  was 
left  free  to  combat  it.    The  singular  cosmogony  of  Inger- 
soll seems  like  a  new  departure  for  him;  when  he  becomes 
constructive  his  power  departs  from  him;  for  he  is  nothing 
if  not  critical,  — a  lawyer  and  not  a  philosopher.    Turning 
to  Jefferson  for  the  exact  words  of  his  inaugural  of  1801,  1 
found  other  sayings  of  this  wise  man  which  are  applicable 
to  our  political  state,  as  they  were  to  the  similar  combina- 
tion of  wealth  and  bigotry  in  1800,  which  pretended  that 
Jefferson'  s  election  would  introduce  the  French  Revolution 
into  Connecticut  and  Baltimore . 

(245)  July  4,   1899.    MUCH  CONCERNING  JOHN  BROWN 
IN  BARTON  WISE'S  LIFE  OF  HENRY  A.  WISE —THE 
GOVERNOR'S  PENETRATION  AND  STUPIDITY— BROWN' S 
EMERGING  GREATNESS. 

Wise  was  a  sort  of  D'  Artagnan  in  civil  life,  and  when  the 
civil  war  came  on  he  rushed  to  arms  and  fought  against  his 
country  as  well  as  his  advancing  years  would  permit .    He 
was  the  one  distinguished  man  from  Accomack  on  the  East- 
ern shore,  and  had  the  good  fortune,  so  far  as  perpetual 
remembrance  is  fortunate,  to  connect  his  name  with  that  of 
a  much  more  distinguished  man,  John  Brown  of  Kansas  and 
Virginia.   Wise  was  governor  of  Virginia  when  Brown  made 
his  capture  of  Harper'  s  Ferry,  and,  with  all  his  wild  and 
transitory  opinions,  policical  and  social,  had  the  keenness 
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of  mind  to  see  what  sort  of  man  this  "traitor"  to  Virginia 
was .   When  doughfaces  at  the  North  were  denouncing  him 
as  a  vulgar  criminal,  and  parsons  like  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
were  apologizing  for  him  as  insane,  Wise  sald:-- 


"I  know  that  Brown  was  sane,  and  remarkably  sane,  --if 
quick  and  clear  perception,  if  assumed  ratfonal  premises 
and  consecutive  reasoning  from  them,  if  cautious  tact  in 
avoiding  disclosures ,  and  in  covering  conclusions  and  in- 
ferences, --if  memory  and  conception  and  practical  com- 
monsense,  and  composure  and  self-possessfon  are  evidence 
of  a  sound  state  of  mind.    He  was  more  sane  than  his 
prompters  and  promoters;  but  he  did  not  conceal  his  con- 
tempt for  the  cowardice  which  did  not  back  him  better  than 
by  a  plea  of  insanity,  which  he  spurned  to  put  in  at  his  trial." 

Of  course ,  nobody  could  reasonably  expect  any  Virginian 
to  see  in  1859  that  the  pardon  of  Brown  would  have  been  the 
wisest  policy,  but  even  that  could  not  have  prevented  the 
world  from  regarding  him  as  a  martyr  of  the  highest  type . 
Wise  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  pubUc  hanging  would  de- 
grade Brown  from  a  martyr  into  a  felon;  for  he  said  in  the 
same  letter:    "The  threat  of  martyrdom  is  a  threat  against 
our  peace,  and  demands  execution,  to  defy  such  sympathy 
and  such  saints  of  martyrdom."   This  was  very  shallow . 
Wise  as  a  lawyer  had  no  doubt  heard  the  time -honored 
speech  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  jury  in  criminal 
cases :   '*Which  this  defendant  denies ,  and  for  his  trial  puts 
himself  upon  the  country — which  country  you  are."  When 
the  martyr  "puts  himself  upon  the  country, "  his  country  is 
the  world,  and  not  merely  Virginia  or  his  own  age,  — and 
the  case  gets  retried  again  and  again  until  the  matter  is 
settled.    It  was  so  with  Joan  of  Arc,  and  with  Brown.    Burn- 
ing and  hanging  and  crucifying  make  no  lasting  difference  in 
the  final  verdict.    The  human  race  knows  its  friends  from 
its  foes,  and  does  not  love  those  least  whom  it  has  foolishly 
and  wickedly  put  to  death  for  being  wiser  than  their  own  age 
or  country. 

(246)  July  6,  1899.    HOMEOPATHY  IN  BOSTON— THE 
LEADERSHIP  OF  DR.  ISRAEL  TISDALE  TALBOT. 

Dr.  Talbot,  who  was  buried  from  Trinity  church  yester- 
day, was  the  last  and  best  representative  of  those  physicians 
of  the  old  school  who  took  up  homeopathy  many  years  ago 
in  Boston,  and  got  expelled  from  the  Massachusetts  medical 
society  In  consequence.    This  did  them  no  harm,  and  much 
promoted  the  cause  they  had  at  heart,  — which  was  long  and 
faithfully  and  effectively  served  by  Dr.  Talbot,  and  now 
stands  approved  by  its  results  here  and  throughout  the  state. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  homeopathic 
hospital,  of  which  at  his  death  he  was  the  head,  and  it  was 
to  him  and  his  friends  that  the  establishment  of  the  Westboro 
insane  hospital  was  due.    That  institution  was  openly  and 
secretly  fought  by  the  managers  of  most  of  the  older  state 
hospitals,  particularly  by  the  medical  group  at  Worcester, 
who  devised  an  ingenious  plan  to  thwart  the  homeopathists 
by  taking  the  Westboro  buildings  for  the  patients  of  the 
Worcester  asylum .    Dr.  Harvey,  now  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  medical  society,  was  in  this  plot,  but  the 
quiet  labors  and  good  judgment  of  Dr .  Talbot  and  his  friends 
defeated  it,  and  saved  the  hospital  bill  from  a  veto,  which 
was  also  at  one  time  threatened.    The  advice  of  Dr.  Talbot 
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has  been  of  much  use  to  this  hospital  in  its  dozen  years'  ex- 
perience ....    He  had  the  singular  gift  of  quiet  success  in 
whatever  of  this  sort  he  put  his  hand  to;  never  in  too  much 
haste,  --sometimes  seeming  to  his  associates  too  hesitating 
or  too  gentle,  --but  ever  justifying  his  methods  by  their  re- 
sult.   Professionally,  without  adding  much  to  medical 
science,  he  was  the  best  type  of  family  physicians,  and  so 
recognized. 

The  success  gained  by  homeopathy  in  Boston,  as  in  Eng- 
land, was  inpart  owing  to  its  early  appeal  to  women,  who 
distrusted  the  more  violent  specifics  used  with  them  and 
their  children.    It  hardly  had  a  foothold  here,  when,  61 
years  ago,  Dr.  Earle  met  in  Paris  the  first  attractive  prac- 
titioner of  that  school,  --Miss  Ferrier,  who  was  under  the 
patronage  of  Lady  Bethune . 


(247)   July  11,   1899.    THE  SECRET  OF  PHILLIPS 
BROOKS— WHY  HE  PROVES  DIFFICULT  FOR  THE 
BIOGRAPHER- -HIS  INDUBITABLE  GENIUS. 

Judging  biography  by  its  success  in  portraying  the  man, 
Mr.  Howe'  s  life  of  Phillips  Brooks  is  the  best  of  the  Beacon 
series  yet  issued.    Few  subjects  of  frequent  biography 
have  been  so  hard  for  the  biographer  as  Bishop  Brooks;  his 
fame  was  so  great,  and  his  influence  so  remarkable,  that 
no  biographer  has  yet  been  able  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
single  traits  of  his  character,  or  the  simple  facts  of  his 
Ufe.    His  intellectual  endowment  was  not  remarkable;  his 
contributions  to  thought  and  literature  were  few;  his  public 
activity  was  less  than  that  of  many  men  far  inferior  to  him- 
self; yet  his  career,  from  first  to  last,  indicated  a  great- 
ness which  could  not  be  accidental,  and  which  impressed 
itself  on  multitudes  in  a  way  truly  astonishing  to  persons 
who  strive  in  the  ways  of  ambition,  and  fail  to  achieve, 
after  much  seeking,  the  results  which  came  easily  to  Dr. 
Brooks  .    If  it  had  been  his  church  which  aided  him,  the 
wonder  would  be  less;  but  he  rendered  much  more  aid  to 
his  formal  and  narrow-minded  co-religionists  than  they 
could  possibly  give  him,  even  had  they  been  united  in  their 
wish  to  promote  him.    But,  in  fact,  they  were  often  afraid 
of  him;  he  was  not  of  their  sect,  though  of  their  church; 
and  the  opposition  made  to  his  election  as  bishop  was  more 
virulent,  though  ineffective,  than  any  which  he  had  before 
encountered,  in  a  life  of  nearly  60  years.    He  was,  indeed, 
like  Emerson's  "Guy,"  the  favorite  of  the  Powers :-- 

And,  as  of  old,  Iblycrates 
Chained  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze 
So  did  Guy  betimes  discover 
Fortune  was  his  guard  and  lover; 
In  strange  junctures  felt  with  awe 
His  own  symmetry  with  law; 
Aimed  at  him,  the  blushing  blade 
Healed  as  fast  the  wounds  it  made. 
In  the  street,  if  he  turned  round, 
His  eye  the  eye  'twas  seeking  found. 
There  was  no  frost  but  welcome  came. 
Nor  freshet,  nor  midsummer  flame. 

The  secret  of  his  easy  success  lay  largely  in  the  single- 
ness of  mind  of  the  person,  --in  his  submission  to  the  will 
of  Providence,  and  his  earnest  purpose  to  do  with  his  might 
what  his  hands  found  to  do .    This,  and  an  entire  affisction 
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toward  mankind  (which,  like  other  affections,  is  likely  to 
be  reciprocated  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  purity), 
will  explain  much  in  the  career  of  Phillips  Brooks,  that 
neither  his  physical  nor  mental  endowment,  capacious  as 
they  were,  can  wholly  account  for.    Spiritual  endowments 
also  exist,  --incapable  of  being  measured,  or  even  exactly 
stated  by  Plutarch  or  lesser  biographers,  --but  potent  in 
their  issues . 

(248)  July  27,   1899.    UNIVERSALISM  IN  BOSTON- 
SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DR.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SAWYER 
AND  JOHN  MURRAY— THE  IMPACT  OF  JACOB  BEHMEN. 


The  death  of  the  aged  Dr.  Sawyer  recalls  the  early  days 
of  the  Universalist  doctrine  in  New  England,  which  even 
he,  with  his  90  years,  was  not  old  enough  to  remember,  -- 
for  they  date  back  to  the  years  just  before  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Irish  Methodist,  John  Murray  (an  Englishman  by 
birth,  but  a  Scot  and  Frenchman  by  descent,  as  Henry 
Thoreau  was),  first  visited  Boston  by  way  of  Newport,  and 
was  a  guest  of  Thomas  Handasyde  Peck,  the  ancestor  of 
innumerable  Perkinses,  Forbeses,  Sturgises,  etc.    This 
was  in  1773;  in  1793  he  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  Boston, 
where  he  died  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  74.    He  was  appointed 
by  Gen.  Washington  in  1776  chaplain  of  a  Rhode  Island 
brigade,  commanded  by  Gen.  Greene,  but  declined  the  posi- 
tion, preferring  to  serve  as  a  volunteer.    Upon  receiving 
his  declination,  Washington  said:    "Mr.  Murray  is  a  young 
man  now,  --he  will  live  to  be  old,  and  repentance  will  be 
the  companion  of  his  age."   He  lived,  says  his  widow  (a 
Miss  Sargent  of  Gloucester),  to  see  this  prediction  fulfilled. 
But  he  also  lived  to  see  his  doctrines  (not  exactly  in  the 
Methodistic  form  in  which  he  preached  them),  accepted  by 
many  thousands  in  his  adopted  country.    Boston  in  1773  had 
the  same  turn  for  fads  in  religion  and  philosophy  as  now,  it 
seems ,  for  Murray  relates ,  in  his  charming  autobiography: 
"There  were  in  Boston  at  this  period  a  few  individuals  who 
were  immeasurably  attached  to  the  writings  of  Jacob  Beh- 
men;  they  looked  down  with  pity  on  all  those  they  had  left 
behind,  — who  were  such  infidels  as  not  to  ascribe  honor 
and  glory  to  the  inspired  pages  of  this  writer.    The  ad- 
herents of  Behmen  enjoyed  their  philosophical  divinity  very 
highly,  --delighting  to  wrap  themselves  about  in  a  mysteri- 
ous garment  of  unintelligible  jargon.    But  thus  must  it  ever 
be."   Thus  has  it  ever  been,  it  is  true,  in  Boston;  and  Beh- 
men (Boehme)  is  even  yet  of  some  authority  among  the 
Christian  scientists,  as  he  was  with  the  early  Transcenden- 
talists .    There  was  nothing  mystical,  but  much  that  was 
very  literal  about  the  success  of  Murray,  the  Ballous,  Bal- 
fours,  Whittemores,  etc.,  until  Starr  King  appeared  in 
Boston. 

(249)   Aug.  3,   1899.    BURIAL  OF  MEMBERS  OF  JOHN 
BROWN'S  FAMILY— RESIDENCES  OF  SURVIVORS. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  T.  R.  Featherstonhaugh  of  Washington 
has  carried  out  a  long -cherished  plan  of  his,  and  has  actu- 
ally sent  from  Harper'  s  Ferry  to  North  Elba,  for  burial 
there,  the  bones  of  Oliver  Brown,  the  Thompsons,  William 
and  Dauphin  (all  of  North  Elba),  Kagi,  W  .  H.  Leeman, 
Stewart  Taylor  and  Dangerfield  New  by,  who  were  killed  in 
the  foray  of  John  Brown  in  Virginia  40  years  ago.    The  body 
of  Watson  Brown  was  recovered  from  Indiana  in  1881,  and 
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buried  beside  his  father,  in  presence  of  his  mother,  in 
October  of  that  year,  --not  in  1882,  as  the  biographies  say. 
Oliver'  s  bones,  which  seem  to  be  identified  by  his  clothing, 
will  be  laid  beside  Watson'  s,  but  hardly  any  of  the  Brown 
family  wtU  be  able  to  attend  the  proposed  funeral  service. 
John  and  Owen  were  at  North  Elba  in  1881,  but  both  have 
died  since;  the  other  surviving  brothers  and  sisters, — two 
brothers,  Jason  and  Salmon,  and  four  sisters,  Ruth,  Anne, 
Sarah  and  Ellen,  --all  married  but  Sarah- -Uve  in  the  Pacif- 
ic states,  with  their  children  and  grandchildren.    Miss 
Katherine  McClellan,  an  artist,  residing  at  Saranac  lake, 
takes  charge  of  the  arrangements  at  North  Elba,  where  the 
Brown  farm  is  now  part  of  a  state  park,  and  she  hopes  to 
see  President  McKinley  at  the  obsequies,  during  his  vaca- 
tion .    No  doubt  a  large  gathering  will  be  there ,  in  any  case . 

(250)  Aug.  31,  1899.    FRANK  PRESTON  STEARNS 
ORGANIZES  THE  GOETHE  CELEBRATION— EARLIER 
INTEREST  IN  HIM  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  NOTABLY  AT 
THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY- -PROF. 
THOMAS  DAVIDSON'  S  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  KEENE, 
N.Y. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Stearns  of  Arlington  to 
arrange  a  New  England  celebration  of  the  Goethe  anniver- 
sary, which  has  been  so  cordially  kept  in  Germany.    With 
his  love  of  music  and  of  German  literature,  he  arranged  a 
program  covering  two  hours  of  addresses  and  music,  --the 
latter  by  those  composers,  Goethe's  contemporaries  in 
part,  who  had  set  his  thoughts  to  music,  — with  a  slight  in- 
fusion of  Bach,  --and  these  fine  pieces  were  well  rendered. 
Of  the  old  admirers  of  Goethe  in  Boston  few  now  survive; 
and  of  these  Mrs.  Howe  was  at  Newport,  and  Mrs .  Cheney 
at  Bar  Harbor.    Dr.  Harris  was  at  Washington,  but  under 
promise  to  go  to  Keene,   N.Y.,  where  Prof.  Davidson  keeps 
up  his  summer  school  of  philosophy,  though  with  few  stu- 
dents this  year .    His  letter  indicates  that  he  retains  the 
same  interest  in  Goethe  which  made  his  share  in  the  Goethe 
lectures  at  Concord  in  1885  so  valuable;  and  in  the  princi- 
pal address  at  Arlington,  the  volume  of  these  lectures  was 
freely  cited.    Since  then  a  revival  in  Goethe'  s  work  and 
fame  has  occurred,  and  he  is  now  more  read  than  at  any 
period  since  1850,  probably.    Mr.  Stearns  is  the  son  of 
Maj.  '[  George  Luther]  Stearns,  the  enlister  of  colored 
troops  and  friend  of  John  Brown,  and  is  himself  a  class- 
mate at  Harvard  of  Julian  Hawthorne ,  a  student  of  art  and 
a  writer  of  original  and  eccentric  merit. 

(251)  Oct.  3,  1899.  THE  LETTERS  AND  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF  JOHN  MURRAY  FORBES  DRAWS  UPON  EMER- 
SON'S RECORDED  VISITS  TO  NAUSHON. 

Mrs.  Hughes,  who  has  shown  great  skill  and  good  judg- 
ment in  editing  her  father'  s  papers ,  of  which  not  a  line  too 
much  is  given,  — very  properly  quotes  Emerson's  account 
of  his  visit  to  Naushon,  the  great  island  domain  of  this 
Massachusetts  Squire,  in  October,  1864,  when  Goldwin 
Smith  was  of  the  Sunday  party;  for  any  man  on  whom  Emer- 
son fairly  fixed  his  eyes,  with  what  he  called  his  "fatal  gift 
of  penetration, "  was  never  so  well  described  by  any  other: 

"I  went  to  Naushon  on  Saturday,  with  Prof.  Smith  of  Ox- 
ford and  Mr.  (Weiss).    Mr.  Forbes  at  Naushon  is  the  only 
'squire'  in  Massachusetts;  and  no  nobleman  ever  under- 
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stood  or  performed  his  duties  better.    He  is  an  American 
to  be  proud  of.    Never  was  such  force,  good  meaning,  good 
sense,  good  action,  combined  with  such  domestic  lovely 
behavior,  and  such  modest  and  persistent  preference  of 
others .   Wherever  he  moves  he  is  a  benefactor ....    He 
was  the  best  talker  in  the  company;  with  perpetual  practi- 
cal wisdom  seeing  always  the  working  of  the  thing;  and  the 
temperance  with  which  he  parries  all  offense  and  opens 
the  eyes  of  his  interlocutor  without  contradicting  him. 
There  was  something  dramatic  in  the  conversation  Monday 
night  between  Prof.  Smith,  Forbes,  and  X,  chiefly, --the 
Englishman  being  evidently  alarmed  at  the  new  prospect 
of  the  retaliation  of  America'  s  standing  in  the  identical 
position  soon  in  which  England  now  and  later  has  stood  to 
us,  --and  playing  the  same  part  toward  her.    Forbes  a 
year  ago  was  in  Liverpool  and  London,  entreating  them  to 
respect  their  own  neutrality  and  disaUow  the  piracy  and 
blockade-running,  and  hard  measure  to  us  in  colonial 
ports.    Now,  so  soon,  the  parts  were  entirely  reversed, 
and  Smith  was  showing  us  the  power  and  irritability  of 
England,  and  the  certainty  that  war  would  follow,  if  we 
should  build  and  arm  a  ship  in  one  of  our  ports  and  send 
her  out  to  sea,  and  at  sea  sell  her  to  their  enemy;  which 
would  be  a  proceeding  strictly  in  accordance  with  her  pres- 
ent proclaimed  law  of  nations . " 

In  the  same  diary  of  Emerson  where  this  is  found  one  may 
see  the  original  of  one  of  his  most  poetic  touches  concern- 
ing Boston,  in  the  Tea-Party  problem  of  1773:-- 

O  happy  town  beside  the  sea, 

Whose  roads  lead  everywhere  to  all; 

Than  thine  no  deeper  moat  can  be, 
No  stouter  fence,  no  steeper  wall. 

He  said  in  this  journal,  "At  Naushon  I  recalled  what  Capt. 
John  Smith  said  of  the  Bermudas,  — 'No  place  known  hath 
better  walls,  or  a  broader  ditch.'  " 

(252)  Nov.  2,  1899.  THE  TALBOT  MEMORIAL  BUILD- 
ING SYMBOLIZES  THE  VICTORY  OF  HOMEOPATHY  OVER 
ITS  EARLY  OPPONENTS,  NOTABLY  O.  W.  HOLMES. 

The  Talbot  memorial  building  brought  out  graphically 
the  singular  success  of  this  homeopathic  leader  in  Boston 
in  all  his  wide -reaching  professional  undertakings  .    Few 
people  who  only  knew  him  socially,  with  his  gentle,  hesi- 
tating manner,  and  his  absence  of  the  controversial  spirit, 
so  rampant  in  Boston  physicians  of  the  old  school,  could 
reaUze  this  side  of  his  character.    Viewed  in  the  perspective 
of  history  the  progress  of  homeopathy  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  something  remarkable,  --not  only  in  taming  the 
wild  exuberance  of  dosing  in  the  regular  profession,  and 
breaking  up  the  routine  into  which  the  Boston  mind  naturally 
falls,  --but  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery among  the  formerly  ill-taught  practitioners  of  the 
newer  school,  and  bringing  them  to  rational  reliance  on 
empirical  practice,  instead  of  a  superstitious  veneration 
for  theory.    In  all  this,  Dr.  Talbot  was  a  leader,  --fiercely 
and  scornfully  vituperated  by  Dr.  Holmes  and  other  men  of 
the  majority,  but  quietly  going  forward  to  accomplish  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  right  of  the  minority.    And  now  that  there 
have  been  what  the  western  citizen  wished  to  see  in  his  town,  - 
"a  few  first  class  funerals"  among  the  older  medicos  of  Bos- 
ton, the  two  warring  schools  are  much  nearer  together  than 
they  could  be  30  years  ago . 
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(253)  Nov.  9,  1899.    MEETINGS  OF  THE  NEW  EMER- 
SON SOCIETY—THE  ALCOTTS  REMEMBERED-- THOR- 
EAU'S     CONCORD  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

The  first  winter  meeting  of  the  new  Emerson  society  took 
place  to-day  at  the  Second  church  in  Copley  square,  Mr. 
MaUoy,  the  president,  in  the  chair.    Notice  was  given  of  a 
meeting  November  29,  to  commemorate  the  hundredth 
birthday  of  Bronson  Alcott,  who  was  born  in  1799;  his 
daughter  Louisa  was  born  on  the  same  day  in  1832,  and 
both  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other  in  March,  1888. 
An  admirer  of  Thoreau,  an  ejqjert  photographer,  has  been 
for  some  weeks  taking  views  in  Concord  of  the  places  men- 
tioned by  Thoreau  in  his  journals,  to  illustrate  a  fine  edi- 
tion of  selections  from  his  published  writings .  --Mrs . 
Howe  has  returned  to  Boston  from  Rhode  Island,  and  has 
been  taking  part  this  week  in  club  meetings ,  now  so  frequent 
among  women. 

(254)  Nov.  23,  1899.    THE  250TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BOSTON'S  SECOND  CHURCH--ITS  HISTORY  FROM  COT- 
TON MATHER  TO  EMERSON— TWO  CELEBRATIONS 
PLANNED  FOR  THE  ALCOTT  CENTENNIAL—PLACES 
AND  PARTICIPANTS. 

The  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Second 
church  of  Boston,  --long  in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians,  but 
formerly  in  those  of  extreme  Calvinists  like  Cotton  Mather, 
has  been  a  striking  affair  the  past  week.    It  has  emphasized 
the  reverses  which  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about. 
From  Mather  to  Henry  Ware  was  a  long  stride;  but  from 
Emerson,  the  heretic  of  1832,  to  Emerson,  the  honored 
spiritual  leader  of  1899,  is  a  much  more  complete  upside- 
down.    Yet  Emerson  was  the  same  when  his  elders  re- 
proved him  that  he  is  now  when  they  place  his  image  in  the 
temple.    He  always  stood  much  nearer  the  simple  faith  and 
good  works  of  the  Galilean  than  did  the  gowned  or  cowled 
ecclesiastics  who  denounced  him  as  infidel.   With  his  friend 
Alcott  there  was  a  greater  love  of  ritual  and  oriental  mysti- 
cism, — original  with  the  Connecticut  sage;  as  with  the  Con- 
cord poet  was  the  tendency  to  Persian  and  Hindu  ideaUsm. 
The  centennial  of  Alcott  will  be  twice  celebrated  here,  --on 
the  29th,  --the  date  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  daughter  Lou- 
isa, at  the  chapel  of  the  Second  church  in  Copley  square,  -- 
and  at  Chipman  hall  in  Tremont  temple  by  the  New  England 
women's  club,  December  4.    That  is  the  first  day  the  club 
can  have  the  use  of  the  hall  they  this  year  occupy.    The 
speakers  at  the  two  will  be  much  the  same.    At  the  women'  s 
centenary,  Mrs.  Howe  will  preside,  and  the  addresses  will 
be  made  by  members  of  the  New  England  club,  among  whom 
are  several  men  as  honoraries,  --Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  Garri- 
son, Mr.  Sanborn,  etc.    The  last-named  will  read  from  the 
ancient  diaries  of  Mr.  Alcott  some  unpublished  records  of 
60  years  ago,  when  what  is  now  universal  opinion  was  but 
the  quiet  thought  of  a  few  men  and  women  in  advance  of 
their  time . 

(255)  Nov.  30,   1899.    THE  FIRST  CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  BRONSON  ALCOTT  CENTENNIAL- -THE  MAY  FAM- 
ILY, MRS.  ALCOTT' S  LINE. 

The  Alcott  centennial  was  well  attended,  and  the  addres- 
ses and  letters  were  highly  interesting.    Miss  Farmer  and 
Miss  Lilian  Whiting,  who  both  spoke  briefly,  perhaps  at- 
tracted as  much  applause  as  any,  --neither  Mrs.  Howe  nor 
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Mrs  .  Cheney  being  able  to  attend.   They  will  both  speaTc 
at  the  Women'  s  club  on  Monday,  and  so  will  W .  L.  Garri- 
son, Mr.  Malloy,  and  others  who  v^'ere  not  heard  from  at 
the  Copley  square  meeting.    An  interesting  fact  was  the 
presence  in  the  meeting  of  Mrs .  W .  B.  Rogers  and  J.  P. 
Quincy  (father  of  the  mayor),  who  are  among  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  Alcott'  s  Temple  school  in  Boston,  which  preju- 
dice broke  up  60  years  ago,  and  thus  led  to  Alcott'  s  re- 
moval to  Concord.    A  cousin  of  John  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Wells  of  Chicago,  a  daughter  of  John  Brown'  s  eldest  sister, 
was  also  present.    Miss  Merker  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
had  known  the  Alcotts  at  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy, 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  influence  exerted  at  the  South  by  men 
like  Alcott;  and  it  was  added  by  the  president  that  Alcott 
always  felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Virginia  and  Carolina  for 
the  hospitable  reception  he  had  there  as  a  young  peddler 
from  Connecticut.    Dr.  Harris's  remarks  were  not  re- 
ceived in  time  to  be  read,  and  will  probably  be  presented 
at  the  Monday's  meeting.    However,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Osceola,  Mo.,  gave  a  brief  analysis  of  Alcott' s  philosophy, 
similar  to  Dr.  Harris's,  but  dwelling  more  on  the  rela- 
tion with  Pythagoras,  as  weU  as  with  Plato,  who  borrowed 
so  much  from  the  Samian  sage. 

Samuel  May  of  Leicester,  who  died  in  the  week  past,  at 
a  good  old  age,  was  the  cousin  of  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  of 
Syracuse,  and  of  Mrs  .  Alcott,  --younger  than  either,  for  he 
was  not  quite  90,  while  Mrs.  Alcott  will  have  her  centen- 
nial next  October .    Mr .  May  was  the  son  of  Dea.  Samuel 
May,  a  younger  brother  of  Col.  Joseph  May,  who  was  Mrs. 
Alcott' s  father;  he  was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Holmes,  J.  F. 
Clarke ,  W .  H .  Channing  and  other  distinguished  members 
of  the  famous  class  of  1829;  but  very  early  he  separated 
from  most  of  his  classmates  on  the  question  of  emancipa- 
tion, --following,  as  his  cousins  did,  the  movement  of 
Garrison,  with  whom  he  became  more  closely  identified 
about  50  years  ago .    He  was  a  person  of  strong  opinions, 
and  no  hesitation  in  making  them  known;  and  he  deplored, 
as  all  the  old  abolitionists  have  done ,  the  new  lurch  of  the 
republican  party  toward  despotism,  which  McKinley'  s 
otherwise  feeble  administration  has  disclosed. 

(256)  Dec.  7,  1899.    THE  SECOND  CELEBRATION 
FOR  BRONSON  ALCOTT— THE  SONNETS  WHICH  HE 
WROTE  LATE  IN  LIFE. 

The  second  celebration  of  Mr.  Alcott'  s  hundredth  birth- 
day on  Monday  brought  out  more  direct  tributes  to  Louisa 
Alcott  than  were  given  at  the  first  meeting;  in  particular, 
Mrs  .  Cheney  and  Miss  Farmer  dwelt  on  her  character, 
and  the  wholesome  and  affectionate  family  life  during  the 
period  of  poverty .    Mrs  .   Cheney  spoke  of  the  Alcott  son- 
nets, particulary  that  on  Louisa,  and  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  writing  of  the  sonnets  and  canzonets,  which 
make  up  the  volume,  began  with  Mr.  Alcott'  s  canzonet  on 
the  death  of  his  daughter  May,  which  occurred  after  he  was 
80  years  old.    The  whole  volume,  therefore,  was  composed 
between  January,  1880,  and  April,  1882,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished; the  sonnet  read  at  Emerson'  s  funeral  was  expanded 
into  the  "Monody"  of  June,  1882,  the  best  of  Alcott'  s  verse,  - 
and,  as  Mr.  Ames  stated,  the  sonnets  on  immortality,  left 
slightly  imperfect  at  his  attack  of  paralysis,  just  before 
his  83rd  birthday,  were  inspired  by  a  long  conversation 
with  Dr.  Harris  only  the  evening  before  that  attack.    After 
it  he  wrote  no  verse,  and  hardly  any  prose,  though  surviv- 
ing more  than  five  years . 
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(257)   Dec.  12,  1899.    REFLECTIONS  ON  ALCOTT' S 
CHRISTIANITY- -ITS  BASIS  WAS  THE  SOUL,  AS  PAHAS 
SUGGESTED- -WHY  ALCOTT  WAS  OPPOSED  BY  THE 
CLERGY. 

When  the  women  of  Boston  met  last  week  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Louisa  Alcott  and  her  father,  they  listened  to 
some  of  the  entries  of  Alcott  in  his  journals  of  60  years 
since,  on  the  traditional  Christianity  of  1839,  in  Boston, 
and  the  true  nature  of  its  original  introduction,  almost  un- 
observed, in  the  hills  and  by  the  lakeside  of  Judea.    Some 
of  these  passages  are  worth  citing,  --recalling  Papias  as 
they  do : 

"Strange  that  Christendom  should  base  its  faith  on  a  fact 
of  history,  --and  this       not  a  matter  of  ejqaerience,  but 
resting  for  testimony  on  hearsay,  --instead  of  establishing 
faith  on  the  instincts  and  intuitions  of  the  soul,  — wherein 
are  life ,  light  and  certainty!    All  that  is  real  in  Christian- 
ity is  foretold  and  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  the  true  and 
faithful  soul;  this  confirms  the  authenticity  of  its  scrip- 
tures, and  perpetuates  from  age  to  age  the  examples  of  ex- 
cellence which  history  affords  ....    I  admire  the  simple 
taste  of  Jesus,  his  natural  style,  his  use  of  rural  images. 
His  illustrations  were  universal;  he  recognized  the  sym- 
bolic meaning  of  Nature;  we  read  his  words  even  here,  in 
our  occidental  nature  and  feel  the  images  to  be  fresh  for 
us,  and  indigenous.    There  was  nothing  foreign,  conven- 
tional, in  his  speech.    He  was  in  harmony  with  the  outward 
world,  and  hence  it  became  transparent  to  his  eye;  his  soul 
shone  upon  it,  and  illuminated  it  with  divine  meaning. 
These  modern  disciples  of  the  Nazarene  disgrace  their 
master,  — who  spake  simply,  and  disliked  quotations  .    But 
constantly  cite  Oriental  texts,  whose  meaning  they  mis- 
apprehend, --and  they  speak  in  a  fiDreign  tongue ....    Con- 
versation, --dialog,  --is  the  most  difficult  of  all  composi- 
tions; few  have  been  successful  in  it.    I  think  St.  John  in 
this  quite  the  equal  of  Plato .    Both  Socrates  and  Jesus  were 
remarkable  talkers;  their  method  of  conversation  derives 
high  authority  from  the  illustrious  persons  who  have  prac- 
ticed it;  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  most  exalted  names ,  and 
seems  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  serenest,  sub- 
limest  wisdom.    All  other  forms  of  composition  are  blend- 
ed   in  it, --historical,  biographical  and  epical .    Jesus  was 
skilled  in  this  art;  it  was  his  organ  of  teaching." 

It  was  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  Papias  valued  so 
highly  the  conversational  recollections  of  Presbyter  John, 
and  the  other  elders  of  the  Christian  faith  in  his  time.    Not 
only  were  written  records  few,  but  they  were  conflicting 
(as  they  are  still),  --while  the  converser  spoke  with  assur- 
ance and  feeling.    When  preaching  became  common,  it  was 
even  then  apt  to  incur  Alcott'  s  reproach  to  the  "priests"  of 
1839, --as  thus: 

"I  told  the  priests  yesterday  that  preaching  was  either 
subterranean  or  aerial;  it  touched  nothing  in  the  world,  and 
had  no  influence  on  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  men.    They 
laughed  and  thought  it  a  good  joke .    I  wish  it  were  but  a 
joke.    Tradition  vitiates  all  their  conclusions;  they  have  no 
experience  of  the  divine  life,    which  would  reveal  itself  if 
they  would  nobly  trust  their  own  souls  ." 
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No  wonder  that  Alcott  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the 
priesthood;  he  even,  at  this  early  date,  declined  to  speak 
from  pulpits  when  asked.    "My  brother  invites  me  to 
preach  tor  him;  I  have  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  but  hesitate,  -- 
believing  that  is  not  my  organ  of  action  on  the  world . 
Preaching  encumbers  me;  I  can  work  better  by  simpler 
means,  meeting  men  amidst  the  relations  of  life,  and  con- 
versing with  them  face  to  face."   Much  has  changed  for 
the  better  in  many  churches  since  then;  and  in  his  octo- 
genarian tour  in  the  Northwest,  Alcott  preached  from  pul- 
pits of  nearly  every  sect  but  the  Roman,  which  calls  itself 
the  only  true  church . 

(258)  Jan.  16.  1900.    THE  TEST  OF  A  GOOD  CRITIC 
IN  AMERICA --LIMITATIONS  OF  DONALD  MITCHELL"  S 
AMERICAN  LANDS  AND  LETTERS  AND  OF  MARY 
FISHER'  S  GENERAL  SURVEY--HER  TREATMENT  OF 
THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 

I  take  it  that  the  test  of  a  good  critic  in  America  is  the 
way  he  judges  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Whitman;  the  per- 
son who  can  steer  his  barque  of  appreciation  among  these 
promontories  of  originality,  without  "catching  a  crab" 
while  looking  up  at  them  with  admiration,  or  without  los- 
ing their  due  perspective  through  ignorance  of  their  lives 
or  dulness  of  perception,  or  personal  vanity,  — that  deadli- 
est of  all  foes  to  sound  criticism,  — may  be  trusted  to 
write  about  Homer  and  Shakespeare  without  mentioning 
Rudyard  Kipling  or  Robert  Southey.    New  Haven  is  not  the 
best  point  of  view  for  Massachusetts  literature;  still  less 
is  it  clear  enough  in  its  social  atmosphere  for  recording 
the  transit  of  Whitman;  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Mitchell 
gets  along  very  well  in  this  part  of  his  work.   Why  he  says 
nothing  of  Bryant  is  not  evident;  that  singularly  simple  and 
satisfactory  poet  finds  no  place,  even  in  the  index  and  the 
preface.    Hawthorne  is  much  praised,  but  not  undeservedly, 
and  to  every  author  named  there  is  an  evident  wish  to  do 
justice.    (I  see  that  there  was  an  earlier  volume  in  which 
Bryant,  the  elder  Dana,  and  other  writers  before  Emerson 
must  have  been  described,  but  which  I  never  saw.    So  I 
pardon  the  author  for  not  reading  my  "Memoir  of  Bronson 
Alcott"  which  would  have  given  some  important  facts  for 
his  notice  of  that  Connecticut  Plato . ) 

Geniality  is  denied  to  Miss  Mary  Fisher's  "General  Sur- 
vey of  American  Literature ,  "  published  by  McClurg  at 
Chicago,  and  presenting  the  view  from  that  point,  in  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  New  Haven  Pisgah  prospect. 
Scrupulous  severity,  as  of  the  unmated  woman  who  has 
distinct  notions  of  reprehension,  characterizes  this  other- 
wise instructive  book,  --the  product  of  much  reading  and 
research,  but  singularly  at  variance  with  psychologic  facts 
in  many  of  its  appreciations .    It  is  well  to  "sit  down"  on  a 
renowned  author,  if  he  needs  that  pressure  to  bring  him 
into  shape  for  posterity;  but  to  flatten  him  out  so  as  not  to 
be  recognized  by  his  aunts  and  cousins  seldom  is  needful, 
and  often  is  unfair.    Indeed,  that  satiric  description  of 
woman  as  "the  unfair  sex"  is  apt  to  apply  to  Miss  Fisher, 
who  does  not  succeed  as  a  Rhadamanthus ,  with  all  her 
discrimination. . . .    She  often  names  Ellery  Channing,  but 
omits  him  from  her  index,  along  with  every  other  Channing 
save  the  great  preacher;  and  scoffs  at  Margaret  Fuller  for 
preferring  Ellery  as  a  poet  to  the  early  exuberance  of 
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Lowell.    Margaret  catches  it  all  round;  she  had  "exorbitant 
vanity,"  was  "a  failure  as  a  critic  and  writer,"  "there  is 
infinitely  more  whey  than  curd  in  her  books, "  and  she  "lost 
herself  in  futile  excitements."    Emerson  feres  better,  but 
"no  man  was  ever  more  eager  or  more  unfitted  to  under- 
stand his  fellow -men;"  "never  was  a  mind  more  fatally 
lacking  in  logical  power  than  Emerson'  s  ."    It  is  painful  to 
learn  that  "he  never  sees  the  whole  truth  at  once;"   prob- 
ably only  God  and  Miss  Fisher  (of  our  contemporaries)  can 
do  that.    But  even  she  is  a  little  stumped  by  Emerson's  in- 
tellect.   "It  presents  the  most  puzzling  contradictions." 
He  "can  perceive  only  in  fragments,"  his  "was  a  sluggish 
temperament,  slow  to  feel,  slow  to  think;"  he  "is  em- 
phatically a  man  of  his  time, "  with  "rash  and  arrogant  con- 
fidence in  the  future  . "    Yet  the  transcendentalists  "gave  to 
the  world  two  men  of  incontestable  power,  — Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Henry  David  Thoreau." 

Indeed,  when  this  spokeswoman  of  the  Fates  gets  to  Thor 
eau,    her  rigor  relents;  he  is  found  to  be  of  "so  sweet  and 
lofty  a  serenity,  so  exquisite  a  purity  and  so  complete  a 
truthfulness,  that  earth  seems  a  fitter  dwelling  place  for 
all  the  virtues  because  he  shared  its  life . "   "Perhaps  there 
is  not  in  all  literature  a  manlfer,  more  sagacious,  and 
more  truthful  bit  of  writing  on  life  in  its  noblest  and  most 
serious  aspects  than  the  conclusion  of  'Walden.'  . . .    The 
inspiration  of  Thoreau'  s  life  is  the  noblest  gift  America 
has  yet  received  from  her  men  of  letters,"   After  this,  it 
is  a  surprise  to  hear  her  saying,  "No  man  ever  pierced 
the  surface  of  things  so  little  as  Whitman.    He  can  do  noth- 
ing but  heap  epithet  upon  epithet,  call  names,  and  append 
an  exclamation  point  to  them .    No  man  ever  made  so  many 
promises  and  failed  to  keep  them  as  Whitman."   This  con- 
venient eidolon,    "No  man, "  appears  and  reappears  in  these 
pages;  as  if  the  whole  sphere  of  masculine  possibility  had 
been  revealed  to  her  in  a  dream.    But  in  fact  this  is  a  mere 
assumption;  Miss  Fisher  has  not  taken  all  knowledge  to  be 
her  province,  and  she  is  not  the  court  of  last  resort,  either 
for  blame  or  praise .    These  chapters  were  probably  parlor 
lectures  given  to  her  own  sex,  with  whom  a  good  resound- 
ing allegation  goes  far .    But  the  subjects  of  her  punishment 
may  very  often,  as  the  Tennessee  congressman  said,  "deny 
the  allegation  and  defy  the  allegator."   And  she  has  a  deal 
of  perception  when  the  feminine  thirst  for  blaming  or  ap- 
plauding somebody  does  not  thwart  it. 

(259)    Feb.  6,  1900.    WYATT  EATON'S  NOTES  ON 
EMERSON  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  late  Wyatt  Eaton'  s  interesting  notes  on  Bryant, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes  andWhittier,  whose  por- 
traits he  sketched  for  Dr.  Holland  and  the  Century  in  1878, 
he  mentions  hearing  Emerson  read  from  his  journal  an  ac- 
count of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sumner,  Seward,  etc.,  as  Emer- 
son saw  them  at  Washington  during  the  civil  war,  --it  has 
never  been  published,  1  think.    Emerson  asked  Mr.  Eaton 
which  was  his  favorite  poet,  --and  then  forestalled  the  an- 
swer by  saying  that,  of  course  Shakespeare  and  Burns  must 
be  left  out  of  the  list,  as  being  accepted  of  the  first  class,  — 
in  some  points ,  Burns  being  equal  to  Shakespeare .    This 
might  surprise  some,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  Emer- 
son' s  overstatement  in  comparisons;  it  is  a  singular  obser- 
vation, at  any  rate.    Mrs.  Eaton  reads  these  reminiscences 
effectively,  and  has  lately  done  so  in  Concord,  where  Mr. 
Eaton  was  well  known  during  his  summer  visit  there,  with 
Homer  Martin. 


(260)   May  22,  1900.    T.  W 
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HIGGINSON'  S  OLD  CAM- 


BRIDGE—THOUGHTS ABOUT  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

I  find  I  have  already  noticed  Higginson'  s  "Old  Cambridge,  " 
yet,  though  a  small  volume,  it  will  bear  more  observations,  -- 
especially  at  this  distance,  and  among  the  prairies  of  Kan- 
sas, which  Higginson  visited  in  1856,  and  helped  to  make 
them  free.    In  his  sketch  of  Lowell,  which  has  been  criticised 
as  too  critical,  I  find  nothing  but  an  honest  judgment  of  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  that  poet'  s  nature,  --some  of  its 
weaknesses  making  him  all  the  more  poetic.    It  was  the 
prose  and  the  wit  in  Lowell  which  took  down  the  quality  of 
his  verse;  he  was  shy  of  trusting  himself  to  the  higher 
flights  and  a  little  afraid  of  his  own  ridicule .    The  humor- 
ous and  dialectic  air  of  the  "Biglow  Papers"  protected  him 
from  this  sensitiveness;  and  I  always  find  in  them  his  best 
poetry.    Moreover,  his  defect  of  putting  too  many  plums  in 
his  pudding  becomes  a  merit  in  the  essays  of  Parson  Wilbur 
and  his  rustic  bard,  and  enhances  the  fun.    There  was  in- 
deed a  natural  toryism  in  Lowell,  and  a  degree  of  indofence 
which  he  often  lamented;  the  curious  anecdote  by  J.  H. 
Allen  of  his  behavior  at  college  prayers,  after  being  chosen 
class  poet,  illustrates  another  side  of  his  versatile  nature. 
But  I  fancy  that  was  only  the  last  straw  in  Lowell'  s  bundle 
of  transgressions;  he  had  sinned  against  both  the  "Bible" 
and  the  "Testament"  of  college  scriptures ,  and  must  be 
disciplined  then  or  never .    His  shrinking  from  the  causes 
and  events  closely  linked  in  his  mind  with  Maria  Lowell, 
after  her  death,  was  a  very  natural  trait;  there  are  wounds 
that  never  heal  without  leaving  a  sensitive  scar.    It  was  this 
same  feature  of  his  life  that  made  Dante  so  important  a 
study  to  him;  the  vivid  realities  of  the  Florentine  Beatrice 
were  continually  recurring  to  Dante  in  the  midst  of  his 
labyrinthine  logic  and  theology,  and  it  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  LoweU  could  have  said  (and  did  say)  with  Dante,  -- 

D'  antice  amor  senti  la  gran  potenza. 

He  once  proposed  to  me  the  placing  of  Hosea  Biglow  in  Kan- 
sas (in  1857)  and  letting  him  there  narrate  the  doings  of 
Rerce  and  his  slaveholding  partisans,  while  the  fight  was 
going  on  which  gave  John  Brown  his  first  fame .    But  Brown 
he  never  saw,  I  think,  having  failed  to  meet  him  (upon  my 
invitation)  at  Theodore  Parker'  s  in  Exeter  place,  in  the 
spring  of  1857. 

(261)   May  24,   1900.    ARTISTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  CON- 
CORD--EDWARD  SIMMONS  AND  FRANK  EDWIN  ELWELL— 
THE  BUST  OF  LOUISA  ALCOTT  FOR  KANSAS. 

The  names  of  the  painters  who  are  to  fill  the  vacant  wall 
spaces  of  the  new  state-house  with  art  work,   as  announced, 
are  Abbott  Thayer,  Edward  Simmons  and  Howard  Walker, 
whose  work  at  the  Washington  library  is  much  admired. 
All,  I  believe,  are  of  Massachusetts  origin,  and  several 
state  subjects  wiU  be  treated  by  them.    Contrary  to  the 
newspaper  statements,  Mr.  Simmons  was  not  born  in  Con- 
cord, though  he  was  brought  up  there,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  quiet  lane  by  the  Musketaquit,  where  Concord 
fight  occurred.    He  is  a  grandson  of  the  learned  Mrs.  Rip- 
ley of  the  Old  Manse,  and  spent  apart  of  his  childhood  there. 
Since  leaving  college,  however,  he  has  not  lived  in  Concord, 
but  in  California.    France,  England  and  New  York,  --the  lat- 
ter being  his  present  residence. --Mr.  Elwell,  another  artist 
of  Concord  origin,  has  finished  a  new  bust  of  his  friend  and 
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patroness,  Louisa  Alcott,  which  he  will  present  to  the  state 
university  of  Kansas  early  in  December,  where  it  will  have 
an  honored  place  in  the  new  library  building,  designed  with 
special  regard  to  the  needs  and  convenience  of  the  women 
students  and  instructors .    Mr .  Elwell  goes  out  to  Lawrence 
for  the  presentation,  December  4,  — it  being  found  imprac- 
ticable to  have  it  on  the  birthday  of  Miss  Alcott  and  her 
father,  November  29.    The  bust  differs  somewhat  from  that 
given  by  Mr.  Elwell  to  the  Concord  library,  being  a  less 
youthful  representation  of  Miss  Alcott. 

(262)   Aug.  7,  1900.    REUNION  OF  STEPHEN  BACHI- 
LER'S  DESCENDANTS—MYSTICISM  AMONG  THE  TRAN- 
SCENDS NTA  LISTS- -IN  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE --AMONG 
LEADERS  AT  THE  GREENACRE  SCHOOL- -"SPIRITUAL- 
ISM" DEFINED. 

This  week  one  branch  of  the  large  family  descended  from 
that  old  Puritan  minister,  Stephen  Bachiler,  meet  near  the 
town  that  he  founded  in  New  Hampshire  262  years  ago,  — 
indeed,  within  its  ancient  limits,  --to  renew  acquaintances, 
and  pay  some  regard  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestor, 
maligned  by  the  Massachusetts  ministers,  as  Wheelwright 
and  Anne  Hutchinson  were,  and  perhaps  with  no  better 
reason.    They  were  mystics,  as  far  as  a  Puritan,  founding 
his  faith  on  the  Bible,  could  be  a  mystic;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  their  elder  associate,  whom  Wheelwright  suc- 
ceeded as  pastor  at  Old  Hampton,  was  also  a  mystic  of  the 
prosaic  order,  --though  his  sermons  were  burnt  up  in  his 
study  at  Hampton,  along  with  his  library,  so  that  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  from  his  own  pen,  and  the  nature  of 
his  reading,  what  those  doctrines  were  which  made  the 
Boston  brethren  shy  of  him.    They  accused  him,  when  octo- 
genarian, of  vicious  conduct;  but  the  proof  is  lacking--and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  Christians  to  charge  vice 
where  they  see  difference  of  opinion. 

New  England  in  its  early  days  was  no  very  good  soil  for 
mysticism;  the  Quakers,  who  represented  that  element  in 
England,  found  little  favor  here  except  among  men  like 
Roger  Williams  and  the  descendants  of  Bachiler,  many  of 
the  latter  becoming  Quakers  in  Seabrook,  Nantucket,  Sand- 
wich, and  other  nurseries  of  American  Quakerism.    But  for 
the  past  70  years,  mysticism  has  gained  ground  in  New  En- 
gland.   Of  the  many  strands  which  were  twisted  together  in 
the  reformatory  fabric  that  became  predominant  from  1850 
to  1875,  mysticism  was  one,  --showing  itself  in  Alcott, 
Emerson,  Charles  Newcomb,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  here 
and  there  elsewhere .    It  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in 
the  literature  of  Christian  science,  so  called,  --even  Mrs. 
Eddy's  grotesque  writings  showing  marked  traces  of  it.    In 
the  more  sincere  writings  of  the  authors  of  the  Greenacre 
school,  --Henry  Wood,  Miss  Whiting,  Ralph  Trine,  and  the 
Dressers,  — it  is  the  chief  element  which  gives  them  their 
great  popularity,  --for  these  books,  though  not  reaching  the 
high  figures  of  popular  novels,  have  a  circulation  that  is 
surprising,  when  their  actual  content  of  thought  and  ideality 
is  considered.    They  are  sound  in  morality,  elevated  in 
tone,  illogical  in  reasoning,  but  very  pleasing  to  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  out  of  which  they  spring,  but  which  is 
modified  in  them  by  certain  material  and  worldly  considera- 
tions .    Their  great  strength  is  in  forming  a  bulwark  against 
this  prevalent  materialism .    They  take  Emerson  and  the 
best  Spiritualists  for  their  oracles,  and  dilute  the  profound 
thought  of  philosophers  till  it  can  enter  minds  which  hardly 
allow  themselves  the  strenuous  effort  which  high  thought 
requires . 
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Spiritualism  is  a  word  that  has  been  soiled  by  contact 
with  a  gross  superstition,  and  fathomless  imposture;  but 
in  itself  it  is  a  lofty  word,  and  should  be  reclaimed  from 
low  associations  .    It  designates  that  higher  view  of  life 
which  all  true  religion  cherishes;  a  view  now  very  needful 
to  the  world,  when  the  vulgar  material  and  commercial 
view  has  pervaded  church  and  state  to  such  an  extent  that 
religion  has  come  to  be  little  more  than  a  spectacle  and  a 
ritual,  in  the  classes  which,  as  Beecher  said,  "look  into 
their  ledgers  for  their  duties ,  and  feel  in  their  pockets  for 
their  conscience."   This  is  no  new  phenomenon;  the  god  of 
this  world  has  usually  been  Beelzebub,  and  he  has  been 
worshipped  by  the  powerfial  and  the  servile  ever  since  the 
days  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  long  before .    God  is  a 
spirit,  — not  a  kaiser  or  a  sultan,  or  a  party  administra- 
tion at  Washington,  --and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  --not  with  the  hypocrisies  of  William  of  Germany 
or  William  of  Canton.    He  is  not  the  exclusive  deity  of  a 
chosen  people,  who  say  "Ja  wohl,  "  or  "Why  certainly, " — 
but  has  some  regard  for  Filipinos  and  Chinamen,  and  even 
for  those  objects  of  Wall  street's  contempt,  the  Bryanites. 
He  has  found  followers  even  in  France .... 

(263)   Nov.  8,   1900.    Z.  R.  BROCKWAY' S  APPEAR- 
ANCES IN  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND--NEWS  OF 
RUTH  BROWN  AND  HENRY  THOMPSON- -MEMORIES  OF 
JOHN  BROWN. 

Arrangements  have  been  definitely  made  for  Mr.  Brock- 
way  to  address  audfences  here  and  in  Providence  in  January 
on  his  special  subject  of  practical  prison  science,  --which, 
in  his  case,  has  been  both  theoretical  and  applied  science. 
Later,  in  March  and  April,  he  will  give  five  lectures  at 
Cornell  university  on  this  topic,  and  in  the  interim  he  is 
open  to  invitations  from  universities,  clubs,  etc.,  for 
familiar  talks  on  a  theme  which  becomes  every  year  more 
interesting  to  the  community .    He  is  an  experienced  and 
agreeable  speaker,  and  no  man  equals  him  in  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  criminal  and  corrigible  class  .  --The 
friends  of  Ruth  Brown  and  Henry  Thompson,  of  the  John 
Brown  family  in  California,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they 
are  in  better  health  and  that  their  golden  wedding  at  Pasa- 
dena, September  26,  was  an  occasion  of  much  enjoyment 
to  them  and  their  many  friends .    Among  the  offerings  sent 
was  one  from  a  colored  family  at  North  Elba,  settled  there 
before  1850,  on  the  land  given  by  Gerrit  Smith  to  all  col- 
ored men  who  would  improve  it.    The  marriage  of  Ruth 
and  Henry  took  place  in  September,  1850,  at  North  Elba, 
and  they  went  to  Kansas  together  in  1855,  where  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  seriously  wounded  at  the  fight  of  Black  Jack,  in 
1856.    They  have  long  lived  in  California,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  now  writing  out  his  recollections  of  Kansas  and  its 
early  contest. --Mrs.  Marcus  Spring,  now  90  years  old, 
and  long  resident  in  southern  California,  has  sent  her 
reminiscences  of  Margaret  Fuller,  John  Brown  and  the 
Harper'  s  Ferry  tragedy  to  the  East  for  publication,  and 
some  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post.    She  is 
a  first  cousin  of  the  late  Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  and  traveled 
with  him  in  South  Carolina  and  Cuba  in  1852.    She  is  the 
last  of  that  generation  of  her  large  cousinry  to  survive,  and 
her  experiences  have  been  many  and  various. — Several  of 
John  Brown'  s  intimate  acquaintances  have  lately  met  in  Cal- 
ifornia, where  Mrs.  Maxim  of  Springdale,  in  Iowa  (there 
Brown'  s  little  company  wintered  in  1858),  is  living  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  Maj.  H.  H.  WUliams  of  Osawatomie  (in  1856) 
is  living  at  San  Diego.    Capt.  James  H.  Holmes,  who  sue- 
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ceeded  Brown  in  command  of  his  Kansas  company,  has  been 
visiting  them  in  Califiarnia  and  is  collecting  material  for 
further  publication  concerning  the  romantic  years  of  Kan- 
sas.   He  found  there,  also,  Ben  Rice,  once  of  Fort  Scott  in 
Kansas  and  rescued  there  by  Brown  and  Montgomery,  in 
those  troublous  times  when  a  man'  s  life  depended  on  his 
nerve  and  agility. 

(264)    Nov.  13,   1900.    THE  MOTHER  OF  RICHARD 
HARDING  DAVIS  DISTORTS  THE  TRANSCENDENTA LISTS 
IN  HER  REMINISCENCES- -HER  MANY  INACCURACIES-- 
"LITERARY  DISH-WATER". 

In  the  November  Scribner's,  the  mother  of  R.  H.  Davis, 
a  West  Virginian  by  birth,  gives  some  very  inaccurate 
recollections  of  a  visit  to  Concord  made  in  1862,  and  which 
I  remember  well.    She  was  then  Miss  Harding,  and  had 
found  celebrity  in  some  rather  dismal  fiction  published  in 
the  Atlantic.    She  was  in  marked  contrast  to  Miss  Murfree, 
the  novelist  of  the  Tennessee  mountains,  who  had  the  frank- 
ness of  the  southerner  and  the  air  of  social  facility,  while 
Miss  Harding  seemed  as  intense  and  withdrawn,  and  even 
morbid  in  her  spiritual  state  as  any  New  Englander  bred  in 
remote  country  places,  shy  and  proud,  with  an  unmanage- 
able talent.    I  have  not  seen  her  since;  but  Philadelphia  has 
doubtless  wrought  a  change .   What  cannot  so  well  be 
changed  is  the  inbred  habit  of  seeing  persons  in  a  false 
light;  as  the  narrowly  devout  look  upon  "the  world'  s  people." 
Her  account  of  Alcott  and  Emerson  is  an  instance  of  this; 
the  easy  assumption  that  Emerson,  who  had  seen  two  or 
three  wars,  besides  the  tumult  of  Paris  in  1848,  knew  less 
about  war  than  a  secluded  young  woman  from  the  Alleghan- 
ies,  illustrates  this.    But  against  Alcott  she  had  the  mali- 
cious grudge  (apparently)  which  so  many  bore  him.    Pure 
nonsense  is  her  remark  that  the  Emerson  summer  house 
built  by  Alcott  had  no  door;  it  had  a  big  one,  which  I  have 
often  entered,  and  which  has  been  several  times  sketched  by 
artists.    Even  if  Alcott,  who  in  such  matters  was  intense- 
ly practical  and  a  good  mechanic,  had  miraculously  forgot 
the  door,  Thoreau,  who  aided  him  in  building  the  arbor, 
while  Emerson  was  in  England,  would  have  reminded  him. 
So,  too,  of  her  remark  that  Alcott  had  found  no  publisher 
in  1862;  he  published  two  volumes  in  1837,  through  Munroe, 
who  published  afterward  for  Thoreau  and  Channlng;  and 
Miss  Peabody  had  published  his  "Record  of  a  School"  still 
earlier,  not  to  mention  the  "Dial,"  to  which  Alcott  was  a 
frequent  contributor.    As  for  his  being  "awkward,"  that  is 
a  matter  of  taste;  but  I  think  nobody  ever  said  so  before, 
and  the  admiring  remark  of  English  Cholmondeley  has  often 
been  quoted,  --Mr.  Alcott  has  the  manners  of  a  very-- 
great--peer!"   1  doubt  if  he  ever  discoursed  in  special 
praise  of  "pears,"  as  this  lady  asserts.    Pears  were  Emer- 
son's specialty;  Alcott  raised  and  celebrated  apples — for 
which  reason  his  abode  was  called  "Orchard  House."   In 
short,  I  do  not  trust  these  reminiscences;  they  have  suf- 
fered from  what  psychologists  term  "interpolations  of  im- 
agination," as  most  recollections  do,  after  40  years.    Lord 
Brougham'  s  favorite  society  was  called  by  him  "For  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;"  but  Sydney  Smith  said  it  was 
either  for  the  "Confusion  of  Useful"  or  the  "Diffusion  of 
Useless"  knowledge.    Such  gossip  as  this  in  Scribner  might 
be  styled  "the  confusion  of  useless  knowledge;"  for  much  of 
what  is  said  is  mere  triviality — what  a  friend  calls  "literary 
dish-water." 
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(265)  Nov.  29,  1900.    CEREMONIES  AT  THE  PRESEN- 
TATION OF  ELWELL'S  ALCOTT  BUST  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  KANSAS- -SENATOR  POMEROY'  S  LETTER  ON 
THE  POTAWATOMIE  EXECUTIONS. 

The  day  for  presenting  Mr .  Elwell'  s  bust  of  Louisa  Al- 
cott to  the  Kansas  university  at  Lawrence  is  now  fixed  for 
December  7  (Friday),  --and  a  committee  of  Profs  .  Carruth, 
Marvin  and  Miss  Watson,  the  librarian,  have  the  matter  in 
charge.    Mr.  Elwell,  in  giving  the  bust,  will  read  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Sanborn,  stating  Miss  Alcott' s  relation  to  the  free- 
dom of  Kansas,  and  Alfred  Whitman  of  Lawrence  will  give 
his  reminiscences  of  the  Alcotts  in  Concord,  --very  unlike 
those  of  Mrs  .  Harding  Davis .    The  acceptance  speech  will 
be  by  Prof.  Hopkins  of  the  English  literature  department, 
and  Mr .  Whitman  characterizes  the  bust  as  "a  beautiful 
work  of  art,  and  very  satisfactory  as  a  likeness. "--Capt. 
Holmes,  formerly  of  Kansas,  has  found  in  California  im- 
portant new  evidence  in  regard  to  John  Brown,  --a  letter 
from  Senator  Pomeroy,  written  in  1860,  and  containing 
matter  relating  to  the  Potawatomie  executions  .    At  that 
date  Gen.  Pomeroy  was  a  good  witness,  --afterward  not  so 
credible,  or  creditable. 

(266)  Dec.  6,   1900.    THE  EMERSON  CLUB  RESUMES- 
ENGLISH  RECOGNITION  OF  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

The  Emerson  club  resumed  its  meetings  this  week  at  the 
Metaphysical  club  parlors  on  Clarendon  street  with  a  gen- 
eral discourse  on  Emerson  by  Mr.  Malloy.    "Literature," 
the  weekly  supplement  of  the  London  Times,  has  a  favor- 
able notice  of  a  Uttle-known  poem  of  Emerson's  friend, 
Ellery  Channlng, --"Edith,"  originally  addressed  to  a 
beautiful  person  in  Lincoln,  but  general  in  its  poetic  ob- 
servation of  nature  and  the  human  heart .    The  English 
critic  found  it  in  Mr.  Stedman'  s  interesting  volume  of 
poetry,  --his  Anthology,  --where  some  of  the  same  poems 
are  cited  as  in  the  recent  Atlantic  article  on  this  aged  poet . 

(267)  Dec.  20,  1900.    REMINISCENCES  OF  CYRUS  A. 
BARTOL—HIS  CHARACTER  AND  ABILITIES. 

A  death  like  Dr.  Bartol'  s  lets  us  see  the  wide  gulf  be- 
tween present  and  past  in  Boston.   When  he  came  here 
from  his  native  Maine,  65  years  ago,  old  Boston  yet  sur- 
vived; and  an  evidence  of  it  was  the  neighborhood  in  Chest- 
nut street,  where  he  lived  and  died.    Mrs.  Bartol,  a  grand- 
daughter of  a  West  Boston  minister  and  cousin  of  Sargents 
and  Sullivans,  had  inherited  her  father's  fine  house;  her 
aunt  was  living  next  door,  and  the  Sullivans  not  far  off  in 
the  same  street;  their  parlors  were  adorned  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  French  Bourbons,  which  Col.  Swan  and 
others  had  gathered  up  in  the  wreck  of  the  monarchy;  there 
were  harp-playing  portraits  and  older  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings on  the  walls;  yet  there  the  Radical  club  had  its  birth, 
under  the  smiles  of  Dr.  Bartol  and  Rev.  John  T.  Sargent, 
and  with  the  co-operation  ot  Norton  and  Frothingham,  Weiss 
and  Emerson  and  Alcott,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Mrs  .  Howe. 
The  old  gentility  and  the  new  ideas  went  weU  together,  and 
Dr.  Bartol'  s  genius  was  a  solvent  which  melted  even  the 
Boston  ice  into  unwonted  fiision.    Mrs  .  Sargent  also  had  the 
talent  which  draws  people  together,  and  the  gatherings,  for 
a  dozen  years,  were  unique  and  useful.   When  those  two 
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English  radicals,  who  died  too  early  to  become  illiberal, 
Lord  and  Lady  Amberly,  came  to  Boston,  Mr.  Emerson  had 
a  special  meeting  of  the  club  called  at  Mrs .  Sargent'  s  to 
receive  them. 

Presently  fDllowed  the  school  of  philosophy  at  Concord, 
in  which  Dr.  Bartol  bore  an  earnest  part,  especially  in  the 
years  succeeding  Emerson's  death,  and  the  attack  which 
kept  Alcott  an  invalid  for  five  years .    He  represented  the 
impromptu  and  musical  element,  combining  some  of  the 
diverse  traits  of  Father  Taylor  and  of  Emerson,  with  an 
esthetic  pedal  not  found  in  either,  which  made  the  accom- 
paniment peculiar  and  charming .    That  pulpit  manner ,  so 
often  noticed  as  odd  and  jerky,  was  modified  in  the  smaller 
hall  or  parlor,  and  neither  disturbed,  nor  lacked  a  certain 
fitness  for  the  thought  which  he  uttered.    His  house  had 
been  the  home  of  music  before  he  married  Miss  Howard, 
and  it  never  lost  that  attraction.    Art  entered  it  in  the  per- 
son of  his  daughter,  a  painter  of  much  talent.    Hardly  any 
house  in  Boston,  — not  even  Theodore  Parker' s  in  vanished 
Exeter  place,  was  so  catholic  in  its  reception  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  and  modes  of  life .    The  good  doctor  had  certain 
saints  before  whose  image  he  burned  the  candle  of  his  elo- 
quence,— Channing,  Taylor,  Emerson, --and,  not  in  a 
saintly  capacity,  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  Daniel  Webster . 
He  had  preserved  racy  anecdotes  of  men  he  had  known; 
some  of  those  about  Father  Taylor  would  have  been  incred- 
ible if  told  of  any  other  Methodist,  --for  never  was  any 
Methodist  so  unmethodical,  unmethodistical,  as  the  sailor 
preacher  from  Virginia.    Old  Boston- -the  Boston  of  the 
first  half  of  our  century- -may  be  said  to  have  died  with 
Bartol.    His  church  died  before  him,  and  its  edifice  is  now 
a  branch  of  the  great  public  library,  --the  church  where 
James  Russell  Lowell  was  sent  to  Sunday-school,  and  which 
his  father  preached  in  for  many  years . 


(268)  Jan.  1,  1901.    JOSEPH  GLANVILL. 
DENTALISM,  AND  ENGLISH  PLATONISM. 


TRANSCEN- 


Joseph  Glanvill,    a  follower  of  the  English  Platonlsts, 
who  was  four  years  younger  than  Locke,  and  died  in  1680, 
held  precisely  opposite  political  views,  and  gave  in  com- 
pletely to  the  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  bad 
kings,  which  the  parsons  of  the  period  were  so  fond  of 
preaching  up,  and  which  Glanvill    did  preach  up,  in  a  ser- 
mon that  was  printed  after  his  death.   Whether  he  was  also 
the  person  who  threatened  the  poet  Marvell  with  assassina- 
tion, if  he  wrote  further  against  Dr.  Parker,  may  be  doubt- 
ed until  better  evidence  is  shown  us.    Glanvill    has  teen 
made  the  subject  of  an  excellent  volume  by  another  doctor 
of  philosophy ,    Ferris  Greenslet  of  Columbia  university, 
which  deals  with  much  more  than  Glanvill,     though  bearing 
his  name .... 

Much  has  been  written,  first  and  last,  about  the  English 
Plato nists;  they  drew  the  notice  of  our  New  England  Pla- 
tonists  in  Transcendentalist  times ,  and  were  freely  quoted 
in  Emerson's  Dial,  but  in  this  new  book  is  all  that  the 
general  reader  needs  to  know  of  them,  skillfully  told,  as 
an  introduction  to  GlanviH'  s    life  and  works  .    He  and  his 
books  are  pictiuresque  and  quaint,  rather  than  remarkable 
otherwise;  but  so  little  of  the  polemical  writing  of  his  time 
has  any  modern  value  that  to  be  quaint  and  picturesque  gives 
him  a  title  to  fame;  and  Matthew  Arnold  (in  the  "Scholar 
Gypsy")  and  Bronson  Alcott  have  made  readers  curious  to 
know  more  about  him  and  his  circle .... 
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At  the  age  of  three  and  twenty  GlanvUl    wrote,  and  at 
25  he  published  his  first,  and,  on  the  whole,  his  best,  book, 
in  which  he  ingeniously  defended  skepticism  in  a  style  al- 
most as  racy  as  Shaftesbury's  50  years  later.    Its  title,  in 
the  first  edition  of  1661,  which  is  before  me,  from  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  library,  is  worth  citing  in  full;-- 

"The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing;  or  Confidence  in  Opinions . 
Manifested  in  a  Discourse  of  the  Shortness  and  Uncertainty 
of  our  Knowledge,  and  its  Causes;  with  some  Reflextions 
on  Peripateticism;  and  an  Apxjlogy  for  Philososophy .    By 
Jos.  Glanvill,  M.  A.  London.    Printed  by  E.  C.  for  Henry 
Eversden  at  the  Grey-Hound  in  St.  Pauls  Churchyard.  1661." 

Into  this  title  the  first  owner,  "Rl:  Powell;  Inter.  Templi."-- 
that  is,  "of  the  Inner  Temple,  "--has  Insinuated  his  name; 
while  "A .  Bronson  Alcott"  stands  in  the  scant  margin  at  the 
top. 

Dr.  Greenslet  ingeniously  traces  this  first  essay  of  Glan- 
vill   back  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  whose  suggestive  book  had 
been  printed  in  Greek  100  years  before;  but  the  style  of  the 
young  Devonian  is  of  the  school  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and 
the  poet  Cowley.    He  says  in  his  preface  to  his  friend, 
Joseph  Mynard,  a  theologian,  "Having  writ  a  discourse, 
which  formerly  I  let  you  know  of,  of  the  Soul'  s  Immortality, 
I  designed  a  preface  to  it,  as  a  corrective  of  Enthusiasm, 
in  a  vindication  of  the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion; 
and  my  considerations  on  that  subject,  which  I  thought  a 
sheet  would  have  comprised,  grew  so  voluminous  as  to  fill 
14;  which,  being  too  much  for  a  preface,  I  was  advised  to 
print  apart."   He  adds,  what  is  now  and  always  true:    "Con- 
fidence in  uncertainties  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  what  is 
certain;  and,  were  I  a  Sceptlck,  I'de  plead  for  Dogmatizing; 
for  the  way  to  bring  men  to  stick  at  nothing  is,  confidently 
to  persuade  them  to  swallow  all  things ." 

Glanvill    himself  was  a  prodigious  swallower  of  improb- 
abilities .    He  begins  his  book  with  an  account  of  the  won- 
drous powers  of  Adam,  which  he  had  to  apologize  for  in  his 
preface,  as  partly  allegorical.    "Adam's  sight  could  in- 
form him  whether  the  loadstone  doth  attract  by  atomical 
effluviums;  which  may  gain  the  more  credit  by  the  consider- 
ation of  what  some  affirm,  --that  by  the  help  of  microscopes 
they  have  beheld  the  subtile  streams  issuing  from  the  be- 
loved mineral.    It  may  be  that  he  saw  the  motion  of  the 
blood  and  spirits  through  the  transparent  skin,  as  we  do  the 
workings  of  those  little  industrious  animals  through  a  hive 
of  glass.    The  mysterious  influence  of  the  moon,  and  its 
causality  on  the  sea'  s  motion,  was  no  question  in  his 
philosophy,  --no  more  than  a  clock's  motion  is  in  ours, 
where  our  senses  may  inform  us  of  its  cause.    Sympathies 
and  antipathies  were  to  him  no  occult  qualities .    Causes 
are  hid  in  night  and  obscurity  from  us,  which  were  all  sun 
to  him,"   Here  we  see  the  belief  which  attracted  Alcott, 
who,  as  a  true  Pythagorean,  believed  in  preexistence ,  and 
was  willing  to  credit  mythical  Adam  with  all  these  perfec- 
tions ,  and  ascribe  our  deficiencies  to  "the  lapse .  ..." 

(269)  Jan.  3,  1901.    TIME  AND  THOREAU'S  ARTIST 
IN  KOUROO--NEW  YEAR  THOUGHTS. 

When  a  man  has  seen  more  than  half  a  century,  he  be- 
gins to  have  an  inkling  of  what  a  deceptive  thing  Time  is . 
The  orientals  had  parables  to  show  in  hyperbole  its  illu- 
sive nature,  when  contrasted  with  permanent  existences. 
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Thoreau'  s  "artist  in  the  city  of  Kouroo"  is  a  case  in  point. 
Having  resolved  to  make  a  staff,  and  considering  "that  in 
an  imperfect  work  time  is  an  ingredient,  but  into  a  perfect 
work  time  does  not  enter,"  he  determined  that  his  walking- 
stick  should  be  the  best,  regardless  of  time.    "As  he  made 
no  compromise  with  Time,  Time  kept  out  of  his  way,  and 
only  sighed  at  a  distance  because  he  could  not  overcome 
this  perennial  youth."   He  had  not  yet  found  a  suitable  wood 
when,  lol  Kouroo  was  become  an  old  ruin,  and  he  sat  on  one 
of  its  mounds  to  peel  his  stick.    "By  the  time  he  had 
polished  the  staff,  Kalpa  was  no  longer  the  pole-star;  and 
ere  he  had  put  on  the  ferule  and  the  gem -encircled  head, 
Brahma  had  awoke  and  slumbered  many  times .    And  now  he 
saw  by  the  heap  of  shavings  still  fresh  at  his  feet,  that  for 
him  and  his  work  all  that  lapse  of  time  had  been  an  illu- 
sion--no  more  time  having  elapsed  than  is  required  for  one 
scintillation  from  Brahma  to  fall  on  and  inflame  the  tinder 
of  a  mortal  mind."   In  other  words,  this  pother  about  pass- 
ing from  one  century  to  a  new  one  is  all  in  your  eye;  a  new 
century  begins  every  day,  and  to  the  soul  that  is  fiilly  and 
worthily  employed  these  flowing  centuries  stand  still.    As 
for  imperialists  and  Omaha  kidnapers,  and  vengeful,  in- 
effective Congers,  or  even  the  soft-spoken  Long  and  his 
softer -spoken  master.  Time  is  after  them  with  this  very 
sharp  and  jeweled  stick  which  the  Kouroo  whittler  prepared. 
Their  work  shall  fade,  their  names  decay,  and  themselves 
be  buried  under  the  shot  rubbish  of  centuries  . 

(270)  Jan.  17,  1901.    HARPER"  S  FERRY  TODAY- 
RELICS  OF  JOHN  BROWN'  S  RAID--H0PK1NS0N  SMITH'S 
CONDEMNATION  OF  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 

1  notice  that  G.  A .  Townsend  in  the  Sunday  Globe  has 
given  a  summary  of  changes  at  one  of  his  old  haunts.  Har- 
per' s  Ferry,  around  which  was  the  scene  of  his  novel, 
"Katy  of  Catoctin, "  with  John  Brown  for  its  hero.    Town- 
send  says  that  the  railroad  now  runs  over  the  armory 
grounds,  where  an  obelisk  marks  the  site  of  the  engine- 
house  fort,  which  has  itself  been  brought  back  from  Chicago 
and  rebuilt,  half  a  mile  up  the  Shenandoah  valley.    But  the 
college  for  colored  students  still  crowns  a  steep  hilltop,  as 
I  saw  it  in  1875,  and  "summer  hotels  by  colored  men  oc- 
cupy the  seats  of  the  armory  officers ."   He  adds:    "An 
authentic  portrait  of  Brown  in  oil  would  sell  for  as  much  as 
Napoleon'  s  likeness  ."   Such  a  portrait  William  Hunt  once 
undertook  to  paint,  but  Brown  missed  the  train  in  Milton 
which  was  to  carry  him  to  the  Boston  sitting,  and  the  chance 
was  lost.    Brackett' s  bust,  however,  was  made  from 
measurements  taken  in  the  Charlestown  prison.    Artificial 
and  retouched  portraits,  like  Hovenden's  fancy  picture, 
abound,  in  all  sizes  and  attitudes.    A  lecture  at  Cambridge 
last  night,  on  Brown  as  the  pioneer  abolitionist,  introduced 
some  of  the  new  evidence  about  him  lately  collected  in 
Kansas  by  Mr.  Connelley,  his  last  biographer.    The  in- 
evitable reaction  against  emancipation  has  got  so  far  that 
Hopkinson  Smith  has  been  denouncing  "Uncle  Tom'  s  Cabin" 
as  a  calumny  and  outrage  against  the  South. . . . 

(271)  Jan,  22,  1901.  STEDMAN' S  AMERICAN  AN- 
THOLOGY—THE  IMAGINATIVE  GIFTS  OF  FRENEAU 
AND  POE  RECOGNIZED--STEDMAN  INCLUDES  POR- 
TRAIT SONNETS  BY  ALCOTT. 

Mr .  Stedman  understands  this  law  of  compensation  well 
enough.   When  he  has  to  begin,  he  does  not  start  with  Col. 


David  Humphries ,  rich  in  Connecticut  lands  and  imported 
merino  sheep;  nor  yet  with  Paine  of  Boston,  who  changed 
his  name  from  Thomas  to  Robert  Treat ,  in  order  not  to  be 
confounded  with  freethlnklng  Paine,  the  Englishman.    No, 
he  turns  to  Freneau,  the  Lazarus  of  his  day,  --sea-faring, 
tippling,  Jeffersonian,  and  highly  sniffed  at  by  the  New 
England  federalists,  --and  fills  his  early  pages  with  rather 
too  much  of  this  poet,  from  whom  Campbell  and  Scott  con- 
descended to  steal.    And  this  because  Freneau  knew  how  to 
turn  a  verse,  and  had  that  indispensable  gift  of  imagination, 
without  which  the  wigged  and  starched  and  gowned  versifiers 
of  his  day  could  no  more  make  an  impression  on  impartial 
Time,  than  they  could  forsake  their  political  and  religious 
absurdities .    Single  lines  of  Freneau,  — and  it  is  by  single 
lines  and  stanzas  that  all  but  the  greatest  poets  live  in 
literature, — are  as  imperishable  as  those  fragments  of 
Sappho,  one  of  which  George  Horton  spoils  by  diluting  it 
with  the  water  of  his  own  verses,  in  this  same  anthology. 
Indeed,  Freneau  comes  nearer  the  tone  of  the  Greek  lyric 
than  perhaps  any  modern  writer,  — as  in  this  verse,  which 
might  have  dropt  from  Bacchylides  or  Meleager  (The  Honey- 
suckle):— 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 
At  first  thy  little  being  came; 
If  nothing  once ,  you  nothing  lose , 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour. 
The  frail  duration  of  a  flower . 

This  same  power  of  turning  a  verse,  and  a  subtle  quality 
of  imagination  that  went  with  it,  give  Poe  his  staying  power 
as  poet,  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  his  poems  and  the  poverty 
of  his  invention,  except  in  prose  and  in  mystification. 
From  his  point  of  view  Emerson  appropriately  termed  POe 
"the  jingle -man;"  yet  his  jingles  had  perpetuity  and  fertili- 
zation in  them,  almost  as  much  in  their  way  as  Emerson'  s 
fiand  of  thought.    Mr,  Stedman  says,  with  more  simplicity 
of  diction  than  sometimes  marks  his  prose  in  this  volume: — 

"Has  any  singer  of  our  own  time  more  demonstrably  af- 
fected the  rhythmical  methods  of  various  lands  than  Poe , 
with  his  few  but  haunting  paradigms?   He  gave  a  saving 
grace  of  melody  and  illusion  to  French  classicism,  to 
English  didactics ,  -  -to  the  romance  of  Europe ,  from  Italy 
to  Scandinavia.    It  is  now  pretty  clear,  notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  Longfellow  in  his  day,  that  Emerson,  Poe  and 
Whitman  were  those  of  our  poets  from  whom  the  old  world 
had  most  to  learn.    Such  is  the  worth,  let  the  young  writer 
note,  of  seeking  inspiration  from  within,  instead  of  copy- 
ing the  exquisite  achievements  of  masters  to  whom  we  all 
resort  for  edification.    Our  three  most  individual  minstrels 
are  now  the  most  alive,  --resembling  each  other  only  in 
having  each  possessed  the  genius  that  originates .    Years 
from  now  it  will  be  matter  of  fact  that  their  influences  were 
as  lasting  as  those  of  any  poets  of  the  century," 

Selection  is  not  the  special  talent  of  Mr .  Stedman  as  it 
was  of  Emerson,  so  far  as  he  followed  his  own  taste  in 
fiUing  "Parnassus"  with  verses.    He  rigidly  excluded  his 
own  poems,  saying  "it  would  not  have  been  decent  to  put 
them  in."    Mr.  Stedman  includes  some  of  his,  but  not 
that  one  which  most  took  the  fancy  of  Emerson,  — the 
"Osawatomie  Brown"  ballad.    He  excludes  Saxe,  but  ad- 
mits five  of  Channing'  s  better  verses ,  if  not  his  best. 
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about  which  tastes  will  differ .    Longfellow  inserted  in  his 
"Waif, "  half  a  century  ago,  the  mystic  verses  of  Channing 
beginning: -- 

Ye  heavy-hearted  mariners 

Who  sail  this  shore, 
Ye  patient,  ye  who  labor, 
Sitting  at  the  sweeping  oar . 
And  see  afar  the  flashing  sea-gulls  play, 
On  the  free  waters,  and  the  glad  bright  day 
Twine  with  his  hand  the  spray,  — 

the  poem  which  suggested  to  Alcott  the  sonnet  on  his  friend, 
that  Mr .  Stedman  does  not  quote ,  though  he  gives  eight  of 
Alcott'  s  portrait  sonnets .    It  is  one  of  the  closest  of  those 
remarkable  sketches :-- 

ELLERY  CHANNING. 

Adventurous  mariner!  in  whose  gray  skiff, 

Dashing  disastrous  o'er  the  fretful  wave, 
The  steersman,  subject  to  each  breeze's  whiff. 

Or  blast  capricious  that  o'er  seas  doth  rave, 
Scarce  turns  his  rudder  from  the  fatal  cliff,  -- 

Scorning  his  craft  or  e'  en  himself  to  save. 

Ye  Powers  of  air,  that  shift  the  seaman'  s 
grave , 
Adjust  the  tackle  of  his  right  intent, 
And  bring  him  safely  to  the  port  he  meanti 

Long  musing  there  on  that  Divinity 
Who  to  his  hazard  had  assistance  lent. 

He  verses  cons,  — oft  taken  by  surprise 
In  diverse  meanings  and  shrewd  subtlety, 

That  pass  quaint  Donne  and  even  Shakespeare 
wise. 

No  anthology  has  taken  more  from  Alcott,  the  octogen- 
arian poet,  since  his  sonnets,  now  published  by  Little  & 
Brown,  appeared  nearly  20  years  ago,  just  in  time  to  be 
read  by  Emerson  before  his  fatal  illness .    The  volume 
contained  a  few  lyrics,  but  that  was  not  Alcott'  s  special 
poetic  form;  he  required  a  graver  method,  a  longer  line, 
to  bring  out  his  ideas  .... 

(272)    Feb.  7,  1901.    THOUGHTS  ON  CLASSMATE 
JOHN  BANCROFT  AND  HARRIET  TUBMAN. 

John  Bancroft,  whose  funeral,  attended  by  his  Harvard 
classmates  and  friends  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  Tues- 
day, deserved  a  quieter  season,  was  of  a  Springfield  fam- 
ily, the  Dwights,  on  his  mother's  side,  and  was  the  last  of 
the  historian  Bancroft'  s  three  children,  whose  youth  was 
partly  spent  in  Springfield,  where  their  father  resided  for 
a  few  years.    His  older  sister,  Louisa,  is  buried  there; 
the  younger  brother  died,  when  he  had  long  Lived,  in  France, 
John  Bancroft,  in  college,  was  noted  for  his  artistic  ten- 
dencies, and  might  have  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter, 
had  he  cultivated  art  with  exclusive  attention.    His  cousins 
used  to  say  that  if  he  had  been  a  poor  youth  he  would  have 
done  so;  but  with  all  his  charming  qualities  he  lacked  the 
energy  and  ambition  of  his  father,  and  was  content  with  a 
quiet  and  domestic  life.    His  classmates  from  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Furness  and  Atherton  Blight,  were  among  his  pall- 
bearers ,  as  they  had  been  his  intimates  in  college  and  in 
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the  college  societies ,  Alpha  Delta  and  the  Hasty  Pudding 
club,  where  I  first  met  him.    There  he  was  ever  the  genial 
and  modest  companion,  as  he  was  elsewhere  and  afterward. 
I  believe  the  first  time  I  dined  with  Emerson  in  Concord 
was  in  company  with  John  Bancroft,  Horace  Furness  and 
Charles  Lowell,  all  of  the  class  of  1854. 

A  very  different  celebrity,  the  aged  fugitive  slave  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  Harriet  Tubman,  now  Mrs, 
Davis,  and  originally  Araminta  Ross,  is  now  lying  old  and 
very  feebfe,  in  her  home  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  which  she 
originally  bought  of  Gov.  Seward  as  a  shelter  for  her  father 
and  mother,  whom  she  brought  away  from  Maryland  before 
the  civil  war.    In  spite  of  the  activity  of  the  slave -catchers, 
she  either  brought  or  helped  away  from  slavery  scores  of 
fugitives,  variously  estimated  from  one  to  three  hundred, 
and  her  adventures  have  made  an  interesting  volume,  edited 
long  ago  by  her  faithfiil  friend,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bradford  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    A  new  edition  of  the  book  is  now  issued, 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  Harriet  in  her  old  age,  and 
the  public  are  invited  to  buy  it  at  $1  a  copy  of  Mrs .  Brad- 
ford, whose  address  is  37  S.  Washington  street,  Rochester, 
N.Y.    Those  who  read  it  will  find  it  unique  in  biographies, 
even  for  the  remarkable  class  to  which  Harriet  belonged; 
for  it  recites  adventures  and  deliverances  such  as  are  com- 
monly found  only  among  the  miracles  of  the  church. 

(273)    Feb.  12,  1901.    WHITTIER  AND  COVENTRY  PAT- 
MORE  CONSIDERED— VARIATIONS  IN  POETIC  GENIUS. 

There  are  poets  by  predominating  genius  who  yet  mani- 
fest many  other  characteristics,  during  a  long  life,  than 
those  properly  poetical .    They  may  be  natural  politicians 
(in  a  good  sense),  like  Whittier  and  Bryant;  they  may  be 
fervently  or  customarily  or  capriciously  religious,  or, 
like  Dante  and  Milton,  poetically  religious;  they  may  have 
a  turn  for  war  or  science,  or  diplomacy,  like  some  of  the 
French  and  Latin  poets;  or  they  may  be  philosophers,  like 
Plato,  Goethe  and  Emerson.  Whittier. .  .might  have  gone  to 
Congress  and  figured  in  administrations  with  more  credit 
than  most  of  our  Massachusetts  statesmen  of  his  period. 
This  appears  in  Mr.  Pickard'  s  authentic  Ufe;  and  even 
more  strikingly,  because  less  mingled  with  other  elements 
of  character,  in  a  small  collection  of  Whittier'  s  letters  to 
Elizur  Wright 

Coventry  Patmore,  the  son  of  a  third-rate  literary  man 
of  Disraeli'  s  time,  Peter  Patmore,  of  Scotch  and  German 
extraction,  also  distinguished  himself  chiefly  as  poet;  but 
mingled  that  occupation  with  service  in  the  British  museum, 
and  the  writing  of  articles  for  reviews  and  weeklies,  until 
a  wealthy  marriage  put  him  above  the  need  of  doing  any- 
thing but  follow  his  own  whims,  of  which  he  had  rather 
more  than  the  usual  English  share .    His  father  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  the  second-rate  literary  people  of  his 
day;  but  was  best  (and  worst)  known  for  his  participation 
in  the  duel  of  1821,  growing  out  of  Lockhart'  s  ill-nature 
and  worse  politics,  in  which  John  Scott  was  killed.    Mr. 
Champneys,  the  biographer  of  Coventry  Patmore,  gives 
too  many  confused  pages  to  this  affair;  indeed,  the  whole 
account  of  Peter  Patmore  might  well  have  been  shortened. 
For  he  was  commonplace,  tuft -hunting  and  disagreeable, 
though  an  affectionate  and  flattering  father  to  the  young 
poet;  of  whom  he  gave  an  overdrawn  sketch  in  his  lively 
but  tiresome  novel,  "Chatsworth,  "  published  just  before 
the  author  became  bankrupt  by  speculations ,  and  fled  from 
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England  for  a  time.    This  was  in  1845;  and  in  1846  R.  M. 
Milnes,  afterward  Lord  Houghton,  procured  the  indigent 
son  a  place  in  the  British  museum,  where  he  continued  for 
20  years,  and  where  my  friend,  the  late  Edwin  Morton, 
found  him  in  1859-60,  and  went  to  dine  with  him  at  Hamp- 
stead.    On  this  occasion  Patmore's  son,  before  going  to 
bed,  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  and  recited  to  the  young 
American  Emerson's  "Mountain  and  Squirrel,"  which  Pat- 
more  afterward  included  in  his  "Children'  s  Garland"  of 
1862.    He  had  met  Emerson  in  1848,  and  continued  for 
some  years  to  admire  him;  but  bis  caprices  soon  took  Pat- 
more  in  other  directions ,  and  at  no  time  does  he  seem  to 
have  understood  Emerson'  s  nature,  so  unlike  his  own.    In 
1847,  before  he  had  met  Emerson,  Patmore  wrote  to  his 
friend  Surrey:  — 

"1  am  a  lover  of  'Ralph  Emerson.'    1  have  read  his  Es- 
says at  least  three  times  over,  and  yet  I  have  written  and 
published  a  long  and  somewhat  elaborate  review  of  his 
works,  from  which  a  careless  reader  would  conclude  that 
I  was  rather  a  hater  of  him.    Loving  him  so  much,  I  am 
quite  enraged  with  him  that  he  will  not  let  me  love  him 
more.    He  is  very  inconsistent,  which  a  very  great  man 
never  is:   I  think  he  lacks  the  quality  of  reverence;  that  he 
has  the  power  of  rising  into  the   'ocular  air  of  heaven'  but 
by  leaps  and  not  by  wings;  I  dislike  much  of  his  language 
for  1  think  it  shows  a  want  of  profound  and  practical  sin- 
cerity; 1  don' t  think  he  understands  true  Christian  humil- 
ity or  repentance;  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding  is  not,  I  fear,  an  abiding  guest  with  him. . . . 
Write  soon,  and  confute  my  accusations  against  Emerson, 
if  you  can." 

These  were  the  fantastic  judgments  of  a  youth  of  three - 
and-twenty;  when,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  Emerson  dined 
at  Patmore'  s  with  Tennyson,  the  critic  got  a  more  Ufelike 
view  of  him,    I  doubt  not.    When  Patmore'  s  most  popular 
poem,  "The  Angel  in  the  House,"  began  to  appear,  it 
found  Emerson  a  much  more  lenient  critic  than  Patmore 
had  been,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  book  was  more  popular 
in  America  than  in  England.    Indeed,  he  told  Hawthorne 
so,  in  1858,  when  Patmore  called  on  him  in  London;  and 
Hawthorne  adds:   "He  appeared  to  estimate  highly  his 
American  fame,  and  also  our  general  gift  of  quicker  and 
more  subtle  recognition  of  genius  than  the  English  public." 
A  year  earlier,  writing  from  Rome,  Patmore's  friend, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  quoted  some  Americans  there,  who 
"spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  your  poetry,  saying  there  was 
'quite  a  rage  for  it  in  America, '  and  that  its  success  there 
was  something  remarkable.    They  remarked  also,  that, 
if  you  chose,  when  bringing  out  more  books,  to  apply  to 
some  American  publishing  house  (Story  &  Field,  or  perhaps 
Ticknor  &  Field,  I  forget  which,  Boston,  were  especially 
named),  you  would  probably  be  given  a  handsome  sum  down 
for  the  edition."   Patmore  acted  on  this  hint,  and  his  Bos- 
ton publishers  did  give  him  something  "handsome . "   Among 
his  many  delighted  American  readers  was  my  old  friend, 
Edward  Watson  of  Clark'  s  Island,  Plymouth,  who  wrote 
to  Patmore  and  received  this  reply  on  a  point  then  thought 
to  be  important:-- 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  March  24,  1856. 
Dear  Sir:   Accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  myself  and  wife 
for  your  letter  and  the  verses  inclosed.    I  need  not  tell  you 
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that  it  is  the  highest  reward  of  poetic  labors  to  find  that 
they  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  such  Uvely  sym- 
pathies as  those  which  you  express;  and  indeed  1  do  not 
know  that  any  wise  ambition  could  aspire  to  a  greater 
honor  than  that  of  having  helped  others  to  raise  their  ideal 
of  beauty  and  happiness,  as  you  tell  me  that  my  poem  has 
done  in  your  case.    As  to  Aurora  Leigh,  I  do  not  think  that 
she  and  Honoria  stand  in  any  relation  that  allows  of  rivalry. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  the  heroic:    the  Homeric  or 
Pagan,  which  consists  in  doing;  the  Christian,  which  is  dis- 
played in  suffering;  and  what  1  can  only  call  the  heavenly, 
which  is  simply  being.    Aurora  Leigh  is  of  the  first  kind; 
in  Honoria  I  have  endeavored  to  exemplify  the  last. 

My  wife  begs  me  to  say  that  she  is  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  "Angel, "  whom  she  looks  upon  as  an  entirely  ideal 
personage;  at  the  same  time  she  writes  her  name,  as  you 
request,  with  mine.    Believe  me,  sir,  very  truly  yours , 
COVENTRY  PATMORE, 
EMILY  AUGUSTA  PATMORE . 

In  spite  of  this  modest  denial,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Honoria  had  traits  not  found  in  Emily,  it  is  evident  that 
the  poem,  in  its  first  parts,  was  mainly  inspired  by  the 
poet'  s  first  wife,  Emily  Andrews,  daughter  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister  whom  Patmore  never  saw.    He  had  a  slight 
love  affair  at  16  with  the  daughter  of  Mrs .  Gore,  the 
fashionable  novelist;  and  he  married  twice  after  Emily's 
death;  but  her  identification  in  the  general  thought  with 
the  heroine  Honoria  was  a  great  element  in  the  poem' s 
popularity,  which,  after  a  cool  interval  in  1855-6,  became 
very  great.    At  last  accounts,  more  than  200,000  copies 
had  been  sold,  and  it  must  be  still  read,  though  unknown 
to  many  of  the  present  time .    It  was  Patmore' s  main  work, 
for  his  later,  more  involved  and  mystical  verses,  have 
never  had  a  wide  circulation,  --being  too  abstruse  in  their 
subject  and  treatment.    The  measure  of  the  "Angel"  is 
simple  and  at  times  almost  childish,  and  this  long  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  success  with  critics .    The  story  was  also 
carried  too  far,  --one  defect  of  Patmore'  s  taste  being 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  stop.    He  had  intended  one 
or  two  more  parts  of  this  domestic  epic,  and  probably 
nothing  but  the  death  of  his  wife  prevented  this,  --which, 
if  carried  out,  would  have  wearied  the  world  of  the  inter- 
minable story  of  sentiment  without  adventure. 

(274)   Mar.  26,  1901.     MARY  ANNETTE  RUSSELL' S 
THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER  SHOWS  APPRECIATION  FOR 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  WRITERS,  ESPECIALLY  THOR- 
EAU  AND  WHITMAN. 

Master  of  language  in  her  own  wilful  way  is  the  still 
unknown  author  of  "Elisabeth  in  her  German  Garden, " 
whose  "Solitary  Summer"  is  another  amplification  of  her 
former  North  German  themes .    Her  affection  for  flowers 
in  unquestionable,  manifested  a  little  too  much  for  show, 
like  her  impertinences  toward  her  long-suffering  "Man 
of  Wrath;"  her  children  are  amusing,  as  most  children 
are,  while,  as  Henry  Vaughan  said,  they 

Shine  in  their  angel  infancy, 
Before  they  yet  have  walked  above 
A  mile  or  two  from  their  first  love. 
Or  have  the  black  art  to  dispense 
A  several  sin  to  every  sense  ...  - 
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"It  is  in  her  taste  for  American  authors,  however,  that 
this  writer  becomes  most  interesting  in  a  literary  way;  for 
Dr,  Johnson  and  Goethe  are  expected  to  be  admired  in  Eng- 
land.   She  says:    'Thoreau  has  been  my  companion  for  some 
days  past.    He  is  a  person  who  loves  the  open  air,  and  will 
refuse  to  give  j«)u  much  pleasure  if  you  try  to  read  him 
amid  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  upholstery.    Now  his 
spirit  belongs  to  me,  and  all  he  thought,  believed  and  felt; 
and  he  talks  as  much  and  as  intimately  to  me  here  in  my 
solitude  as  ever  he  did  to  his  dearest  friends,  years  ago, 
in  Concord,  some  quaint  sentence  or  beautiful  thought.'" 

This  is  well  said,  and  so  is  her  appreciation  of  Thoreau's 
and  Emerson'  s  friend,  whom  the  sniffing  critics  still  de- 
ride, as  they  derided  Thoreau  and  Emerson  before  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  praise  them.    "In  the  evening  I  sit  with 
Walt  Whitman  by  the  rosebeds,  and  listen  to  what  that 
lonely  and  beautiful  spirit  has  to  tell  me  of  night,  sleep, 
death  and  the  stars.    The  dusky,  silent  hour  is  his,  and 
this  is  the  time  when  I  can  best  hear  the  beatings  of  that 
most  tender  and  generous  heart.    Before  this  revelation  of 
yearning  universal  pity,  every-day  selfishness  stands  awe- 
struck and  ashamed."    1  have  observed  that  it  is  the  selfish 
and  self-conceited  who  find  the  most  fault  with  the  spirit  of 
Whitman;  we  may  all  object  now  and  then  to  his  wilful  odd- 
ities ,     as  Emerson  did  to  those  of  Sartor  Resartus  . 

(275)   Apr.  11,  1901.    MEMORIES  OF  THE  GREAT 
STORM  IN  BOSTON  IN  1851--BOSTON  A  TORY  TOWN-- 
WATER  IN  THE  MILK. 

As  Curtis  Guild  the  elder  has  recalled  to  the  Bostonian 
society  by  his  diary  for  1851,  the  remarkable  spell  of 
weather  just  terminated  had  its  severer  parallel  50  years 
ago,  in  the  great  storm  that  destroyed  the  Minot's  ledge 
lighthouse  (our  New  England  Eddystone),  blew  down  the 
great  ice-house  at  Assabet,  where  Maynard  now  is,  and 
filled  the  waterside  streets  of  old  Boston  with  tidewaters  to 
a  great  depth.    1  remember  the  event  well,  for  1  was  spend- 
ing a  week  in  Boston,  soon  after  the  rendition  of  Sims,  and 
just  before  the  election  of  Charles  Sumner  to  the  Senate.    I 
heard  Theodore  Parker  for  the  first  time,  thundering  against 
the  kidnapers  of  the  fugitive,  and  the  rich  men  of  Boston  who 
countenanced  and  made  possible  the  kidnaping;  heard  him 
say,  what  is  just  as  true  now,  "Continued  material  prosper- 
ity is  commonly  bad  for  a  man,  always  for  a  nation;"  "a 
tory  is  one  who  puts  the  accidents  of  men  before  the  sub- 
stance of  manhood,  and,  for  himself  or  others,  seeks  a 
privilege  adverse  to  the  rights  of  mankind. "--Boston,  in 
this  sense,  is  a  tory  town.    In  the  week  days  I  sat  in  the 
new  Atheneum  building,  looking  down  on  the  grave  of  Sam 
Adams  and  reading  the  poems  of  Tennyson,  while  the  rain 
and  fierce  wind  beat  on  the  window  pane.    At  the  State- 
house  I  saw  Banks  of  Waltham  presiding  in  the  speaker's 
chair,  --a  little  but  imposing  figure,  with  a  huge  head  of 
dark  hair,  --while  the  two  branches  were  voting  for  senator, 
and  unable  to  elect  because  the  indispensable  one  vote  was 
lacking.    Then  going  out  into  the  country  I  drove  in  the  Sud- 
bury stage  coach  through  Wayland  and  over  a  long  causeway 
where  the  waters  of  Concord  river  came  up  to  the  hubs  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  next  day  sailed  with  my  nautical  school- 
mate over  the  great  Sudbury  meadows,  then  nearly  a  mile 
wide  by  reason  of  the  flood .    The  river  is  almost  as  high 
to-day,  and  the  meadows  and  river  gardens  of  Concord  are 
under  water  as  they  were  in  1851 . 
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Water  is  everywhere,  and  in  the  protracted  milk  war  be- 
tween farmers  and  middlemen,  I  fear  it  gets  into  the  short- 
ened supply  of  what  the  late  Edward  Everett  would  have 
called  "the  lacteal  fluid."  Which  reminds  me  of  a  tale  that 
may  have  been  told  before,  but  will  bear  repetition.    It 
comes  from  Groton,  and  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Boutwell,    but 
it  relates  the  discriminating  analysis  by  old  Farley,  the 
Groton  lawyer,  of  cricumstantial,  as  compared  with  direct, 
evidence.    "Some  circumstantial  evidence,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,"  he  said,  "is  more  convincing  than  direct  testi- 
mony.   For  example,  my  milkman  drives  through  the  river 
to  water  his  horse  as  he  comes  to  bring  me  the  morning 
allowance.    If  I  ask  him,  'Did  you  dip  up  any  of  this  water 
and  put  it  in  my  milk  can?'  he  says,  'No,  of  course  not.' 
That  is  direct  evidence .    But  if  1  open  the  can  and  find 
pollywogs  in  the  milk,  --that  is  circumstantial  evidence. 
Can  you  doubt  it?"    As  1  write,  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
that  the  farmers  will  get  the  substance  of  their  claim  al- 
lowed and  that  Boston  will  again  flow  with  milk,  if  not  with 
honey.    The  flow  of  whisky  and  other  fiery  beverages  is 
likely  to  be  checked  a  little  by  the  police  commission, 
which  has  been  so  exposed  this  season  that  a  little  more 
zeal  and  appearance  of  activity  must  be  had, 

(276)   April  16,  1901.    EUGENE  SCHUYLER'S  MEM- 
OIRS AND  ESSAYS— TOLSTOI    A  READER  OF  EMERSON. 

Next  to  his  own  adventures,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  volume  relates  to  the  famous  Russian,  Tolstoi,  whom 
he  knew  rather  intimately  and  about  whom  there  is  always 
much  curiosity.    Dr.  A.  D.  White,  now  at  Berlin  and  for- 
merly at  St.  Petersburg,  has  written  of  the  more  recent 
Tolstoi  in  the  April  McClure,  and  confirms  what  we  have 
heard  from  other  sources  about  his  reading  of  American 
authors,  especially  Emerson,  Adin  Ballou,  Walt  Whitman, 
Theodore  Parker,  Lowell,  etc.    Singularly,  too,  Pbbiedonost- 
seff,  the  cruel  reactionary  head  of  the  Holy  Synod,  is  a  great 
reader  of  Emerson.    Schuyler' s  sketch  of  Tolstoi  was  made 
long  since,  and  gives  some  historical  account  of  the  man  and 
of  his  odd  relations  with  Tourgueneff,  who  in  some  matters 
was  older  than  Tolstoi.    The  volume,  edited  by  Mrs.  Schaef- 
fer,  is  well  printed,  and  I  have  noticed  but  few  errors. 


(277)   Apr.  23,   1901. 
ON  FRENCH  SOCIETY. 


EMERSON  AND  VICTOR  DU  BLED 


In  one  respect  Victor  du  Bled,  who  has  undertaken  to 
write,  in  small  volumes,  the  history  of  what  he  calls 
"French  Society,"  is  in  full  agreement  with  Emerson  in 
that  essay  on  France  which  he  first  gave  in  Philadelphia  in 
1854,  and  about  the  same  time  in  Cambridge.    There  he 
was  gravely  assured  by  Agassiz  that  it  did  the  French  in- 
justice, so  that  Emerson  would  seldom    give  it  again, 
though  it  probably  represented  his  well-formed  opinion. 
In  it  he  said,  by  way  of  compliment  and  then  of  reproach:-- 

"I  suppose  there  was  never  anything  more  excellent  in  its 
way  than  the  play  of  talent,  wit,  science  and  epicureanism 
in  the  French  salons  at  the  best  period.    A  nation  of  talkers, 
--late  and  early  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  reasoned 
best,  and  best  discussed  what  other  nations  have  best  done. 
To  all  good  readers  of  French  books  there  is  conclusive 
proof  of  moderation,  culture,  love  of  the  best,  practical 
judgment  or  wisdom.    But  I  think  that  the  sense  which  they 
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give  to  the  word  'amour '  is  the  serious  bar  to  their  civili- 
zation.   The  French  ideas  are  subversive  of  what  Saxon 
men  understand  by  society." 

Now  what  says  Du  Bled  in  his  serial  work,  "French  So- 
ciety from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twentieth  Century, "  in  which 
he  has  got  so  far  as  to  Port  Royal  and  the  last  years  of 
Louis  IV?    He  dwells  on  the  contrast  between  what  he  calls 
"private  history"  and  history  in  general;  they  run  side  by 
side,  he  says,  and  one  cuts  across  the  other  oftentimes. 
The  "histoire  intime,"  as  he  terms  it,  with  its  anecdotes, 
sketches  and  memoirs ,  often  corrects  or  illustrates  the 
big  histories;  and  "society,"  like  the  chameleon,  takes 
color  from  the  element  in  which  he  dips  and  the  events  that 
jostle  about  it.    But  this  French  society  is  not  the  ensemble 
of  the  nation,  nor  yet  associations  formed  for  religious, 
literary,  artistic  or  utilitarian  objects.    What  is  it  then? 
"French  society,  if  you  please,  is  the  aggregate  of  per- 
sons who  have  leisure,  live  in  the  same  region,  dress  in 
like  fashion,  seek  each  other'  s  company  in  order  to  induce 
happiness,  or  its  semblance,  --to  form  a  kind  of  mutual  in- 
surance company  against  the  risk  of  ennui. ...    It  has  many 
foci  ,  — Paris,  the  Court  of  the  Old  Regime,  the  country 
houses  of  great  nobles  or  farmers -general  (tax  collectors), 
cities  of  provincial  Parliaments,  --any  place  where  the  at- 
tractive genius  of  a  woman  has  been  able  to  bring  together 
men  of  distinction.    Its  chief  aim  is  conversation,  spoken 
or  written,  --French  converse,  so  universal,  so  generous, 
so  profoundly  human;  its  means  are  theaters,  balls,  witti- 
cisms, music,  gallantries;  its  season-ticket  is  courtesy 
and  the  wish  to  please." 

This  definition  suits  the  author's  purpose;  it  is  of  this 
sort  of  society  that  he  writes;  but  it  leaves  out  the  Hugue- 
nots ,  the  Napoleons  and  the  Pasteurs .    It  includes  many 
frivolous  and  forgotten  authors, --rhymesters  who  thought 
themselves  poets,  swordsmen  who  fancied  they  were  gen- 
erals, and  pompous  nobodies  who  passed  for  statesmen  be- 
cause they  had  money,  or  high  birth,  or  facile  womankind. 
Emerson  added,  wisely:    "Perhaps  the  salient  points  that 
most  strike  the  spectator  are  not  really  the  essential  traits; 
here  were  born  Fenelon  the  saint,  Montesquieu,  who  found 
the  lost  titles  of  the  human  race,  Pascal,  Mme .  Guion, 
Mme.  de  Stael,"    Louis  Pasteur  is  a  more  modern  instance, 
and  his  devoted  biographer,  Vallery  Radout,  has  now  pro- 
duced the  full  and  exact  biography  of  this  model  man  of 
science,  whose  character  was  as  exalted  as  his  discoveries 
were  legitimate  and  beneficent. 

(278)  Apr.  25,  1901.  THE  COMING  BIRD  CLUB  DIN- 
NER—THE  MEMORY  OF  FRANCIS  ("FRANK")  BIRD  TO 
BE  HONORED. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Bird  club  dinner  on  Saturday 
are  nearly  completed.    Mr.  Sanborn  will  preside  and  give 
some  account  of  the  club  for  half  a  century;  Judge  Davis 
will  present  earlier  and  more  detailed  recollections;  Mr. 
Boutwell  wUl  speak  of  the  period  of  Sumner' s  election, 
April  24,  1851;  Mr.  Monroe  will  describe  his  first  dining 
with  the  club  in  1859,  with  Andrew's  tribute  then  to  Mr. 
Bird:    "Warrington*  s"  reminiscences,  ranging  from  1857 
to  1876,  will  be  read,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  the  new  biographer 
of  Gov.  Andrew,  will  present  a  correspondence  between 
him  and  Mr.  Bird  in  1861.    Other  exercises  will  follow  or 
be  interspersed,  the  speaking  to  begin  about  3.15.    The 
hour  for  dinner  is  2,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  guests  will 
be  punctual. 
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(279)   May  2,  1901.    TEMPESTS  IN  BOSTON  AND  CAM- 
BRIDGE OVER  IDEAS— ALCOTT' S  SCHOOL— EMERSON'S 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL  ADDRESS- -RECENTLY,  THE  STORM 
OVER  MCKINLEY' S  DESIRE  FOR  A  HARVARD  HONORARY 
DEGREE. 

When  Emerson,  at  the  age  of  35,  startled  Cambridge  and 
Boston  by  his  divinity  school  address,  it  aroused  what  he 
called  a  "tempest  in  a  washbowl,"  and  great  was  the  fulmina- 
tion  against  him  and  his  friends  for  what  the  Arian  dons 
called  "the  latest  form  of  infidelity."   The  newspapers  were 
full  of  it,  as  they  had  been  a  year  before  of  the  "blasphemy" 
of  Bronson  Alcott  in  his  school  conversations;  but  those  did 
not  involve  Harvard  university  at  all;  while  Emerson  was  a 
graduate  of  the  college,  had  delivered  a  Phi  Beta  poem  and 
oration,  and  was  a  subject  for  the  discipline  of  the  Unitarian 
"Fellows"  who  then  ruled  the  rather  diminutive  university. 
The  bad  language  now  used  by  the  McKinleyite  graduates , 
calling  their  brethren  of  the  alumni  "cranks"  and  "traitors," 
and  accusing  them  of  bad  manners  and  worse  principles ,  is 
rather  mild,  on  the  whole,  when  compared  with  the  bad 
language  of  1838  expended  on  Emerson  and  his  few  friends . 
So  far  as  the  college  was  concerned,  Emerson  was  kept 
from  any  honor  of  degrees ,  as  well  as  from  any  place  in 
the  teaching  force;  and  that  ingrained  Philistine,  Tutor 
Bowen  (who  in  his  old  age  became  a  softened  and  rather  en- 
lightened professor  of  philosophy),  had  more  weight  in 
literary  criticism  and  university  degrees  than  the  greatest 
genius  and  best  critic  of  America.    The  college,  in  a  shiver 
of  fear  at  the  heresies,  religious  and  political,  of  Emerson 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  threw  away  its  chance  of  having  litera- 
ture taught  by  the  one  and  oratory  illustrated  by  the  other; 
and  only  honored  them  in  their  declining  age ,  when  the 
world  had  bestowed  its  sanction,  and  shown  the  provincial 
magnates  of  Harvard  what  to  think  about  their  most  eminent 
graduates . 

The  present  stir  over  the  faux  pas  of  somebody  in  listen- 
ing to  McKinley's  evident  sighing  for  a  Harvard  degree, 
recalls  this  blunder  of  half  a  century  ago .    The  occasion  is 
unlike,  but  the  temper  of  the  "feUows,"  or  "corporation," 
is  the  same .    The  harm  they  are  inflicting  on  the  univer- 
sity is  less  than  it  was  then,  but  the  blunder  will  become 
more  conspicuous  as  time  goes  on,  and  American  presidents 
get  rated  at  their  historical  value,  and  no  longer  at  the 
price  put  on  them  by  office-holders  and  partisan  editors . 
A  Polk  or  a  Fillmore  get  puffed  during  the  term  of  their 
office;  and  probably,  if  John  Tyler  had  stayed  to  a  Harvard 
commencement  in  1843,  when  he  came  on  to  hear  Webster 
give  the  final  oration  at  the  finishing  of  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, he  would  have  been  doctored,  in  spite  of  Henry  Clay 
and  John  Quincy  Adams.    But  when  Harvard  had  to  face  the 
exigency  of  making  Ben  Butler  an  LL.D.  or  changing  its 
absurd  usages ,  it  resolved  to  give  honorary  degrees  only 
for  conspicuous  merit,  not  for  accidental  politican  promi- 
nence; and  has  adhered  to  that  decision  pretty  well  for  near- 
ly 20  years.    But  now  comes  along  the  plausible  McKinley, 
and  the  old  lady  of  Cambridge  seems  to  be  learning  the 
Shakespearean  lesson  that  "nice  customs  courtesy  to  great 
kings, "  and  her  seven  "fellows, "  of  whom  only  two  or 
three  date  back  of  10  years  ago,  have  signified  that  the  pub- 
lic child  of  Destiny  and  plain  Duty  is  to  be  made  a  doctor  of 
laws .    That  they  are  unanimous  in  this  is  doubtful,  though 
outwardly  they  may  seem  so.    But  when  the  Transcript, 
ignorant  of  the  well-known  distinction  between  the  "corpora- 
tion" and  the  "overseers, "  sent  the  news  flying  all  over  the 
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country  that  the  latter  were  unanimous  in  ratifying  the  vote 
of  the  former,  nobody  who  knew  that  Messrs  .  Norton  and 
Moorfield  Storey  were  overseers  believed  it  for  a  moment . 
The  whole  "beat"  was  a  dead-beat;  there  had  been  no  meet- 
ing of  the  overseers,  and  no  ratification  has  been  made, 
nor  is  likely  to  be  for  weeks  to  come .    It  was  simply  a  new 
illustration  of  the  way  truth  is  told  by  the  McKinleyites  in 
Washington  and  Boston;  no  dependence  whatever  can  be 
placed  on  their  statements  until  time  or  chance  confirms 
them.    Indeed,  they  are  generally  twice  contradicted  and 
thrice  modified  before  we  get  the  actual  fact . 

How  much  the  coveted  degree  will  be  worth  after  it  has 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  hundreds  of  graduates  who  protest 
against  it  for  various  reasons,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.    It 
has  already  involved  the  brethren  of  the  alumni  in  a  most 
unseemly  wrangle  over  it;  and  will  keep  away  from  the 
commencement  dinner  many  who  will  not  sit  there  to  hear 
McKinley  puffed  by  the  gowned  president,  and  returning  his 
thanks  for  an  empty  honor  in  rhetoric  as  empty.    Some  of 
the  Cambridge  alumni,  recalling  Senator  Hoar's  coupling 
of  Aaron  Burr  and  McKinley,  are  arranging  to  have  a  por- 
trait of  Burr  exhibited  on  the  occasion;  though  they  will  not 
ask  to  have  him  made  an  LL,D.    In  after  years  it  will  ap- 
pear as  strange  that  Harvard  has  honored  McKinley  as  that 
she  should  not  rehabilitate  Burr  by  giving  him  a  posthumous 
degree.    Indeed,  what  Burr  only  attempted,  this  president 
has  done,  — violated  international  law  and  broken  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country. 

(280)   May  9,   1901.    THE  GOOD  WORKS  OF  MATILDA 
GODDARD  AND  MARY  SHANNON- -DEVOTION  TO  THEO- 
DORE PARKER . 

The  reported  wills  of  Miss  Matilda  Goddard  and  Miss 
Mary  Shannon  abound  in  charitable  bequests ,  in  thorough 
keeping  with  the  habit  of  these  good  women  while  living  and 
for  years  past.    Miss  Goddard,  who  was  one  of  the  faithful 
followers  of  Theodore  Parker  half  a  century  ago,  was  then 
known  as  St.  Matilda,  from  her  constant  care  for  mother- 
less infants .    Together  with  Rufus  Leighton,  she  reported 
phonographically  (having  learned  the  art  for  that  purpose) 
all  the  sermons  and  prayers  of  Parker,  and  from  their 
joint  labor  of  love  was  made  up,  many  years  ago,  the  vol- 
ume of  "Prayers"  for  which,  when  last  reprinted  in  1882, 
Louisa  Alcott,  another  of  Parker's  frequent  hearers,  wrote 
an  introduction.    From  the  engraving  of  Parker  in  this  little 
book  Mr.  Alcott  took  the  photographic  portrait  (as  the  best 
he  knew)  for  the  illustrated  edition  of  his  "Sonnets  and 
Canzonets"  the  same  year,  --one  sonnet  being  devoted  to 
Parker, --Miss  Shannon  was  descended  from  an  old  New 
Hampshire  family,  and  was  the  niece  of  an  earlier  Mary 
Shannon,  remarkable  for  her  stately  beauty,  and  for  the 
culture  of  flowers  in  her  old  mansion  at  Newton.    It  was 
said  that  at  some  remote  period  there  was  an  Indian  ances- 
tress, --but  perhaps  the  tradition  sprang  from  the  tall  and 
dark  and  erect  presence  of  this  lady,  who  might  have 
stepped  forth  from  an  old  Spanish  picture,  and  was,  indeed, 
perhaps  descended  from  that  mingling  of  Spanish  and  Irish 
blood  not  uncommon  either  in  Spain  or  western  Ireland, 
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(281)   May  14,  1901.    THE  PROJECTED  "HARMONY  OF 
LITERATURE"--SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS  TRANSLATED 
INTO  FRENCH--TRANSCENDENTALISM  OF  CXXIII  ON 
"TIME" --GIORDANO  BRUNO— PRE-EXISTENCE. 

In  pursuit  of  this  harmony  [which  the  close  intercommuni- 
cation of  modern  nations  is  bringing  about]  . .  .Fernand 
Henry. .  .has  performed  the  great  feat  of  rendering  the  154 
so-called  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  into  as  many  French  son- 
nets; correct  in  form,  and  as  close  to  the  meaning  of 
Shakespeare,  probably,  as  any  man  can  come,  using  a 
medium  so  unlike  English  as  French  verse  is .   Without 
dwelling  much  on  the  versions,  here  is  an  opportunity  to 
take  up  again  that  standing  puzzle  of  the  meaning  and  the 
character  of  these  sonnets , 

Whoever  reads  them  again,  though  it  were  for  the 
hundredth  time,  wiU  find  meanings  and  turns  of  phrase 
that  he  never  noticed  before.    In  this  respect  they  are 
like  the  plays  of  the  same  author;  and  it  will  further  ap- 
pear that  they  must  be  treated  as  both  personal  and 
dramatic , , , ,    A  theory  may  last  you  through  the  first  20 
sonnets,  but  then  it  breaks  in  pieces  and  cannot  be  refash- 
ioned.   Apparently  Shakespeare  introduced  puzzles,  mere 
romances  without  foundation,  as  he  passed  great  thoughts 
through  the  "limbeck"  of  his  fertile  and  equivocating  genius  . 
Also,  he  disclosed  the  outlines  of  a  world -philosophy,  but 
in  a  way  so  fragmentary  that  only  a  few  choice  passages 
can  be  fully  made  out.    One  of  these  is  that  singular  sonnet 
on  Time,  which  gives  the  clew  of  pre -existence  for  the 
dark  labyrinthine  alleys  of  life,  in  which  the  illusion  of  a 
former  experience  of  the  same  turn  of  events  comes  in  to 
add  force  to  the  argument  that  all  things  repeat  themselves . 
If  this  is  not  the  explanation  of  Sonnet  CXXIII,  pray  what  is? 

No,  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change. 

Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might. 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange; 

They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 

What  thou  does  foist  upon  us  that  is  old. 
And  rather  make  them  bourn  to  our  desire 

Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 

Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past; 
For  thy  records,  and  what  we  see,  do  lie, 

Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste; 
This  do  I  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be,  — 
1  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 

Enigmatical  as  many  of  Shakespeare'  s  utterances  are, 
this  is  perhaps  the  greatest  enigma  of  all;  not  a  Baconian 
enigma  either ,  but  one  far  more  subtle  and  Platonic , 
Augustin  Filon,  the  French  critic,  fancies  that  Marlowe 
and  Shakespeare  were  strongly  influenced  by  Giordano 
Bruno;  who,  in  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  visited 
England,  and  gave  an  impulse  there  to  transcendental 
thought,  so  foreign  to  the  normal  English  mind,  but  so 
native  to  Shakespeare,  as  to  Emerson.    This  is  a  clew 
worth  following  up;  for  the  Italian  sonnets  of  Bruno  deal 
with  themes  very  similar  to  this  one  of  Shakespeare'  s,  — 
the  finite  and  the  infinite .    Thus  in  the  last  of  three  sonnets 
which  close  the  epistle  dedicatory  of  Bruno's  treatise  on 
"The  Infinite  Universe  and  its  Worlds,"  after  returning 
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thanks  to  that  power  which  rescued  him  from  his  "narrow 
and  dark  prison,"  and  the  "atrocious  clutch"  of  error, 
Bruno  goes  on ... . 

Thou  gav'  st  me  wings;  thou  did'  st  inspire  this  heart 

Fortune  nor  Death  no  more  to  love  nor  hate; 

Thy  hand  eternal  did  unchain  that  gate 
Whence  few  of  mortals  are  allowed  depart. 
Ages  and  Years ,  Months ,  Days  and  Hours  that  start 

(Time's  weaponed  children)  from  the  hall  of  Fate. 

Stronger  than  steel  or  adamant  its  mate,  -- 
Protector  from  their  ravage.  Lord,  thou  art; 
Wherefore  on  pinion  safe  from  earth  I  rise, 

(Spheres  Crystalline  and  Vitreous  hinder  not). 

Seek  orbs  afar,  my  own  base  world  forgot. 
Toward  thee  immortal  cleaving  through  the  skies, 

Along  the  ethereal  plains  of  Paradise, 
And  leave  behind  what  others  peer  and  plot. 

Shakespeare's  poem,  just  quoted,  deals  less  directly 
with  the  Neo -Platonic  scheme  of  heavenly  spheres  and  their 
relation  to  the  orbs  of  heaven,  but  it  involves  more  exactly 
the  Socratic  doctrine  of  pre -existence;  according  to  which 
the  oldest  earthly  things  might  be  remembered  as  new  when 
the  human  soul,  in  its  endless     incarnations,  was  travers- 
ing once  more  this  field  of  time  and  his  daughters .    The 
pyramids  of  Egypt  are  not  really  old  nor  new,  says  the 
Stratford  poet;  in  the  common  view  they  are  "bourn  to  our 
desire,"  because  men  have  no  wish  to  go  back  farther;  but 
to  the  thinker  they  are  "but  dressings  of  a  former  sight,  "-- 
we  saw  them  in  an  earlier  existence .    Observe  also  that 
Emerson's  poetic  phrase  for  "the  hypocritic  days"  is 
"daughters  of  Time,  "--the  very  word  of  Bruno,  who  calls 
the  divisions  of  chronology,  long  or  short,  "children  and 
weapons  of  Time."   He  may  have  had  in  mind  that  cynical 
epigram  on  the  hours  of  the  sun-dial.    "Omnes  volnerant, 
ultima  necat"~"They  strike  us  all,  by  the  last  we  fall." 

Now  Shakespeare  introduced  this  magnificent  versified 
enigma  on  time  and  eternity,  merely  to  give  point  to  his 
declaration  of  constancy  in  love;  a  fair  sample  of  the  wealth 
of  his  imagination.    His  French  translator  has  no  such 
riches  to  bestow,  and  thus  renders  this  sonnet:-- 

Expect  not.  Time,  to  see  me  changing  ever! 
Upon  their  bases  now  thy  stately  Pyramids, 
Timidly  replacing  the  ornaments  of  Eld 
Will  not  draw  from  me  wondering  glances  . 
If  we  do  not  find  thy  old  relics  admirable, 
'Tis  only  that  life  is  short  and  brings  regrets; 
So  we  prefer  to  believe  them  quite  expressly 
Made  for  us ,  than  to  certify  their  antiquity . 
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Petrarch,  which  Bruno  imitated.    It  has  long  been  my  view 
that  the  English  actor  was  well  read  in  Italian;  he  may  even 
have  been  taken  into  Italy  by  some  of  his  Catholic  cousins 
in  Warwickshire,  and  there  educated  for  a  year  or  two  dur- 
ing the  period  when  we  know  nothing  of  his  career.    The 
Italian  literature  would  open  to  him  much  that  appears  in 
his  poems  and  the  plots  of  his  plays;  it  would  also  give  him 
direct  access  to  the  Italian  metaphysics  of  Bruno,  printed 
at  Venice,  Paris  and  London  in  the  years  1583-85,  and  one 
of  them  dedicated  to  Sidney.    In  the  latter  "Heroic  Inspira- 
tions" (Gli  Eroici  Furore),  among  many  sonnets,  regular 
and  irregular  in  form,  occurs  one  of  the  Phenix,  which, 
though  very  unlike  Shakespeare's  "Phenix  and  Turtle," 
may  have  suggested  that  mysterious  poem, — which,  indeed, 
is  a  brief  abstract  of  much  that  Bruno  intended  to  convey  in 
his  long  series  of  dialogs  on  human  and  divine  love .    The 
paradoxes  of  Shakespeare  in  this  poem  and  in  the  sonnets 
generally  are  much  like  the  Italian  paradoxes,  and  Bruno 
was  very  fond  of  such:  — 

So  they  loved,  as  love  in  twain. 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one; 
Two  distincts,  --division  none; 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 
Reason  cried,  — "How  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one! 
Love  hath  reason,  Reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  retain." 

(282)   May  14,  1901.    THE  STYLE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON 
LIKE    THAT  OF  HORACE  AND  EMERSON— KARL  FED- 
ERN'  S  TRANSLATION  OF  EMERSON  AND  WHITMAN  INTO 
GERMAN— GERMAN  APPRECIATION  OF  THOREAU. 

Perhaps  it  should  also  be  said  that,  like  the  style  of 
Horace  and  of  Emerson,  it  suggests  quite  as  much  as  it 
says .    Being  occupied  ostensibly  with  himself,  and  not 
made  public  in  his  lifetime ,  it  does  not  offend  in  this  book 
by  its  personalities  any  more  than  Horace  does;  though 
much  more  direct  in  its  remarks  about  Gibbon  than  Emer- 
son is  in  speaking  of  Emerson.    Rhetorically  no  two  styles 
are  farther  apart  than  the  historian'  s  and  the  essayist'  s  . 

A  better  picture  of  Emerson  and  his  friends  in  Concord 
has  been  given  by  Dr.  Karl  Federn  in  his  little  book,  "Es- 
says on  American  Literature"  (published  two  years  ago  at 
Halle),  than  in  more  pretentious  American  works,  the 
author  being,  in  the  expressive  language  of  John  Brown'  s 
Irishman,  "Afther  others  and  not  afther  himself,  at  all,  at 
all."    Especially  to  be  noted  are  his  translations  into  Ger- 
man of  verses  by  Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman.    They  are  not 
literal,  but  convey  the  spirit  of  the  original,  as  may  be  seen 
by  this  third  verse  of  one  of  the  early  love  songs  :-- 


Thy  registers  and  thou  do  not  frighten  me! 
No  more  the  present  than  the  past  surprises  me . 
False  are  thy  tales,  as  is  all  that  in  turn 
Which  thy  incessant  toil  fashions  and  destroys  . 
As  for  me,  I  make  oath  to  remain  constant, 
And  that  despite  thee,  despite  thy  cruel  scythe. 

In  such  poems  as  this  the  insufficiency  of  French  to  re- 
place Shakespeare's  English  is  evident.    Italian  would  have 
done  it  better ,  especially  the  older  Italian  of  Dante  and 


V/enn  leis  der  Fink  die  Schwinge  hebt, 
Und  zeigt  der  Selten  PuQjurflammen, 
Wenn  tine  Rosenknospe  reift, 
Les'  ich  in  beiden  deinen  Namen. 

Mere  fantasy,  however,  is  Dr.  Federn' s  comparison  of 
Nietzsche  to  Emerson;  and  there  are  minor  errors  in  some 
of  the  essays  which  an  American  reader  easily  corrects . 
Noticeable  is  the  importance  he  attaches  to  Whitman,  as 
do  so  many  foreign  critics .    The  latest  written  of  these 
pages  are  those  on  Thoreau,  dated  at  Vienna  in  1899. 
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(283)   May  30,  1901.    THE  DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  W  . 
ROWSE  BRINGS  BACK  MEMORIES  OF  HIS  EARLY  DAYS 
AS  ENGRAVER  AND  CRAYON  ARTIST. 
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(284)  June  27,   1901.    DEATHS  OF  CLASSMATE  JAMES 
C.  HEYWOOD,  JOSEPH  COOK  AND  EDWARD  HOOPER, 
SON  OF  ELLEN  STURGIS  OF  THE  EMERSONIAN  HEYDAY. 


The  announcement  of  the  death  of  S.  W .  Rowse,  the 
crayon  artist,  answers  an  inquiry  occasionally  made  of 
late  years,  what  had  become  of  him;  for  his  former  friends 
in  this  vicinity  had  lost  sight  of  him,  and  could  not  say 
whether  he  was  living  or  dead.    It  is  long  since  he  gave  up 
the  practice  of  his  art,  in  which  he  was  eminent  40  years 
ago,  though  never  reaching  the  excellence  of  Seth  Cheney 
in  crayon  portraiture.    As  in  Cheney'  s  case,  Rowse  suc- 
ceeded best  with  the  heads  of  children  and  women;  his  men's 
faces  were  hardly  masculine  enough.    This  was  the  fault  to 
find  with  his  finished  head  of  Emerson,  drawn  in  1858;  it 
had  a  softness  not  seen  m  the  original,  and  rather  denatur- 
alized the  peculiar  smile  of  the  Concord  poet.    A  prelimi- 
nary sketch,  thrown  aside  by  Rowse  for  some  defect  in 
drawing,  but  long  preserved  by  Mrs.  Emerson,  gave  a 
better  and    more  characteristic  expression.    This  sketch 
is  now  lost;  but  from  a  photograph  of  it  taken  to  send  to 
Hermann  Grimm  in  Germany,  an  engraving  has  been  made 
for  the  "Beacon  Biography"  of  Emerson,  soon  to  appear. 
This  is  injured  by  the  fading  of  the  photograph,  but  still 
preserves  that  high  poetic  air  which  age  had  disguised  after 
1870,  when  the  later  busts  and  portraits  were  made. 

I  have  a  reminiscence  of  Rowse  before  he  was  known  as 
a  crayon  artist,  which  it  may  be  well  to  recall.    In  1852-3 
a  Harvard  freshman  (now  Dr.  Austin  FUnt  of  New  York) 
had  drawn  a  good  caricature  of  his  Greek  tutor,  the  late 
Sophocles,  and  his  classmates  wished  to  have  it  engraved. 
Being  then  a  sophomore,  but  well  acquainted  in  the  lower 
class,    I  was  requested  to  find  an  engraver  for  this  small 
head.    Knowing  the  late  N.  D.  Cotton,  whose  picture-shop 
on  Tremont  street  was  the  best  in  Boston,  I  asked  him 
who  was  then  (probably  about  Christmas,   1852)  the  best 
lithographer  in  town.    He  told  me:    "It  is  a  young  man  from 
Maine,  named  Rowse,  --not  much  known  here  yet,  but 
actually  a  better  lithographer  than  those  who  have  more 
reputation."    I  therefore  went  to  his  attic  in  Tremont  row, 
not  far  from  the  daguerreotype  rooms  of  Southworth  & 
Hawes,  found  him  at  work  on  a  lithographic  stone,  and  gave 
him  young  Flint'  s  drawing  to  engrave,  which  he  did  very 
well.    Two  years  later,  when  I  went  to  Concord,  and  lived 
intimately  with  Thoreau,  I  found  that  Rowse  had  spent 
some  months  in  that  town,  boarding  at  Mrs.  Thoreau' s, 
and  there  engraving  Ames's  fine  portrait  of  Webster,  a 
copy  of  which  remained  in  Sophia  Thoreau'  s  possession. 
During  that  acquaintance  with  the  Thoreau  family--!  think 
in  the  autumn  of  1854--Rowse  drew  the  head  of  Henry  Thor- 
eau which  has  been  so  often  engraved;  and  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  earliest  of  his  crayons  which  was  exhibited .    It 
now  hangs  in  the  Concord  public  library,  to  which  it  was 
given  by  Miss  Thoreau.    Three  or  four  years  later  Rowse 
became  famous  as  a  crayonist,  and  drew  many  heads  of 
distinguished  men.    He  was  a  pleasing  companion,  though 
remarkably  silent,  and  in  Concord  took  walks  with  Thoreau 
and  Ellery  Channing,  and  possibly  with  Thomas  Cholmond- 
eley,  the  Englishman,  then  visiting  America  for  the  first 
time . 


At  one  of  the  many  class  meetings  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  story  was  told  of  the  career  and  the  death  of 
J.  C.  Heywood,  a  classmate  of  Bishop  Brooks,  who  be- 
came a  Catholic,  lived  for  many  years  in  Rome  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Vatican  an  honorary  appointment  as  cham- 
berlain, with  no  particular  duties,  in  recognition  of  his 
conversion,  not  only  to  the  faith  of  the  elder  church,  but 
to  a  belief  in  the  temporal  power  of  the  successors  of 
Peter  the  fisherman.    It  seems  that  Mr.  Heywood  was  73 
years  old  at  his  death,  and  that  his  devoted  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  Philadelphia  (a  Mrs.  McAllister)  died  about 
the  same  time.    They  went  to  Rome  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage, as  Protestants;  became  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  church  which  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
and  after  a  time  were  converted  and  received  into  its 
communion.    Mr.  Heywood' s  devotion  to  music,  in  which 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily  gifted,  no  doubt  aided  in  the 
conversion;  for  Rome  is  the  seat  of  the  best  ecclesiastical 
music,  as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  religious  art.   The 
record  shows  that  James  Heywood  was  born  in  Durham, 
Me.,  near  Bowdoin  college,  in  1827- -a  town  of  losing  pop- 
ulation, which  before  the  Revolution  belonged  to  Col. 
Royall  of  Medford,  the  rich  sugar  planter,  who  spent  be- 
tween five  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  1748,  in  a  vain 
effort  to  oust  Benning  Wentworth  as  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  who  endowed  the  first  law  professorship 
at  Harvard  with  2000  acres  of  land  in  Granby  and  Royallton. 
He  became  a  tory  in  the  Revolution,  and  had  his  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  property  confiscated- -dying  in  England 
in  1781.    Mr.  Heywood' s  own  connection  was  with  the 
Everett  family,  however.    He  died  after  a  long  illness, 
leaving  in  Rome  a  rich  collection  of  books  and  music,  which 
he  had  kept  in  the  Tor  Ionia  palace,  his  abode  for  years. 

Of  a  very  different  type  was  Joseph  Cook,  whose  death 
is  reported.    He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  uttering  himself, 
while  Heywood  was  a  retired  and  exquisite  person,  with 
no  taste  for  publicity,  which  was  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Mr.  Cook.    Coming  forward  at  a  time  when  the  New  England 
ecclesiastical  forces  were  struggling  with  the  newer  claims 
of  physical  science,  and  seeking  to  reconcile  those  to  the 
Hebrew  scriptures ,  Mr .  Cook  learned  in  Germany  what 
Harvard  never  sought  to  teach  him,  --one  of  the  successive 
accommodations  which  the  literalists  in  Bible-study  are 
forced  to  adopt, --the  latest,  perhaps,  being  Archbishop 
Benson'  s  book  dealing  with  the  fantastic  dreams  of  the 
Neronian  Apocalypse,  --and  could  not  rest  at  home  until  he 
should  promulgate  this  view .    Upon  his  first  return  he 
came  to  Concord,  anxious  to  hear  what  the  transcendental- 
ists,  --for  Alcott  and  Emerson  were  then  living,  --would 
say  to  his  report  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  Germany. 
We  went  to  hear  his  lecture  in  the  Trinitarian  church,  but 
were  not  particularly  interested  in  the  views  he  held,  al- 
though afterward  Mr.  Alcott,  who  liked  to  see  the  higher 
themes  treated  from  any  new  point  of  approach,  became  a 
listener  to  the  "Boston  lectureship,"  as  Mr.  Cook  called 
his  course  of  free  lectures  at  the  Tremont  temple.    They 
drew  crowds,  and  doubtless  did  some  good,  although  the 
aggressive  personality  of  the  speaker,  and  his  wilful 
determination  to  discuss  topics  for  which  neither 
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nature  nor  training  had  specially  fitted  him  repelled  the 
class  of  thinkers  whom  he  would  gladly  have  reached. 
Afterward  he  held  conversations  and  gave  opportunities  fiar 
the  presentation  of  other  views  than  his  own,  --a  liberality 
much  to  his  credit.    If  spiritual  religion  had  consisted  in 
following  the  prophetic  injunction,  "Cry  aloud!  spare  not! 
lift  up  your  voice  like  a  trumpet!"  (which  neither  the  Qua- 
kers nor  some  others  believe)  Mr.  Cook  would  have  been 
profoundly  religious;  and  I  would  not  say  that  he  was  other- 
wise, --but  in  his  own  self-asserting  manner.    His  life  had 
a  large  measure  of  success,  according  to  his  own  standard, 
and  there  was  a  degree  of  independence  in  his  intellect,  all 
the  more  praiseworthy  in  a  theologian  because  so  unusual. 

Edward  Hooper,  lately  treasurer  of  Harvard,  whose 
death  was  announced  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  had 
been  for  months  an  invalid.    He  was  the  son  of  one  of  those 
distinguished  Sturgis  sisters,  who  were  the  ornament  of 
Boston,  and  active  among  the  Emersonian  circles  of  two 
generations  ago .    Ellen  Sturgis ,  his  mother ,  was  a  poet  of 
much  depth  and  sweetness,  whose  verses  have  never  been 
widely  published,  except  as  they  appeared  in  the  Dial, 
where  they  will  soon  be  reprinted,  in  the  Rowfant  edition, 
lately  announced.    She  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  only 
son,  who,  long  afterward,  printed  them  in  a  private  edi- 
tion.   Inheriting  little  of  her  genius,  he  lived  a  modest  and 
useful  life,  friendly  to  good  causes,  and  well  sustaining  the 
old  reputation  of  Boston  wealth,  culture  and  philanthropy, 
without  ostentation  or  self-advertising,  which  now  give 
notoriety,  and  disguise  questionable  methods  in  business. 

(285)   July  23,  1901.    JOHN  ALBEE'  S  REMEMBRANCES 
OF  EMERSON. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn. .  .to  the  calm  recesses  of  literature 
and  thought,  such  as  gave  forth  Mr.  Albee's  delicate  and 
sententious  "Remembrances  of  Emerson,"  published  in 
New  York  by  an  unfamiliar  name,  Robert  G.  Cooke.    No 
man  has  a  better  right  than  John  Albee  to  remember  Emer- 
son, who  greatly  directed  his  course  of  life  and  guided  his 
thoughts  in  youth.    His  interview  with  Emerson  in  May, 
1852,  is  graphically  told,  and  his  reflective  comments  are 
good  on  the  genius  and  utterances  of  the  sage;  though  not 
unmixed  with  that  sort  of  doubt  which  led  Thoreau,  in  his 
last  illness,  to  say  to  me  that  he  sometimes  thought  the 
fame  of  Emerson  would  resemble  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  rest  more  on  his  style  than  on  his  thought.   He 
communicates  something  of  autobiography  and  contem- 
porary history  in  his  account  of  Calvinistic  Andover  at  the 
time  when  its  professors  were  as  distrustful  of  liberty  as 
is  their  successor,  in  his  weekly  chair,  Lyman  Abbott  of 
to-day.    Mr.  Albee  says,  relating  the  experiences  of  him- 
self andW.T.   Harris:-- 

"At  the  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  in  1853-54,  among 
200  students  there  were  only  three  of  known  anti -slavery 
sentiments.    There  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  had  shown  the  Bible 
authority  for  slavery;  and  Donald  Webster  was  the  god  of 
student  idolatry.    We  three,  however,  stood  fast  by  our 
colors  in  many  a  passionate  argument  in  dormitory  and 
campus  ....    It  was  the  custom  of  one  or  other  of  the  Com- 
mons club  officers  to  preside  at  the  table ,  and  either  to  say 
grace  himself  or  to  call  upon  some  other  member.    It  hap- 
pened on  a  day  that  one  of  the  prescribed  three,  who  was 
not  religiously  inclined,  presided  and  asked  the  blessing. 
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He  began,  '  O  degraded  man;'  --what  farther  he  intended 
to  say  I  know  not;  there  was  a  clatter  of  knives  and  forks, 
and  his  grace  came  to  a  sudden  ending.    Silence  and  gloom 
overspread  us  during  the  remainder  of  the  breakfast,  and 
every  body  felt  ugly  and  ready  for  a  fight .    Thereafter  only 
church  members,  that  is,  those  of  the  pro-slavery  set, 
were  allowed  to  say  grace." 

(286)   Aug.  1,  1901.    A  REPORT  CONCERNING  LEN- 
BACH'S  PORTRAIT  OF  EMERSON— THE  BEST  PAINTING 
IS  DAVID  SCOTT'S— HERMAN  GRIMM'S  SOURCES  OF 
INFORMATION  CONCERNING  EMERSON--H.  W.  GLEA- 
SON' S  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THOREAU' S  WORLD. 

An  announcement  of  some  importance  comes  to  Boston 
from  Venice  by  way  of  Milan,  — that  Lenbach,  the  great 
Munich  painter,  has  sent  a  portrait  of  Emerson  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  Venice.    The  reporter  is  Signor  Ojetti,  who 
has  been  in  America,  has  visited  the  home  of  Emerson, 
and  knows  the  difference  between  one  portrait  and  another; 
this  makes  that  probable  which  would  otherwise  be  doubt- 
ful.   It  is  not  known  that  Lenbach  ever  saw  Emerson,  -- 
though  he  may  have  met  him  in  Italy  in  1878,  or  even,  by 
possibility,  when  Emerson  was  in  Europe  in  1848.    More 
likely,  however,  Lenbach  has  carried  out  his  wish  to 
paint  some  distinguished  personage  in  each  of  the  great 
countries ,  and  has  made  up  a  painting  from  photographs . 
Among  those  who  have  sat  to  him,  first  and  last,  are 
Doellinger  of  Munich,  Bismarck  (several  times),  Glad- 
stone, Pope  Leo,  Moltke,  and  a  great  many  Germans  and 
Austrians  of  distinction,  with  some  Russians  and  Greeks. 
He  is  probably  the  best  living  portrait  painter,  and  a  good 
likeness  of  Emerson  from  his  brush  would  be  of  high  value . 
Few  of  his  pictures  have  ever  been  seen  in  this  country; 
but  many  Americans  have  seen  them  in  the  European  gal- 
leries, and  particulary  at  Munich,  where  more  of  them 
remain  than  in  any  other  city.    Perhaps  his  Emerson  is 
another  American  of  the  same  name . 

There  is  very  little  agreement  as  to  which  is  the  best 
portrait  of  Emerson.    That  by  David  Scott,  painted  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1848,  and  now  in  the  Concord  public  library,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  best,  and  was  praised  by  Mrs. 
Emerson;  but  others  of  Emerson' s  intimates  look  on  it 
with  aversion,  as  strange  in  color,  and  not  a  good  likeness; 
nor  did  Emerson  himself  think  it  specially  good .    In  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  best  representation  of  the  lecturer,  in 
his  speaking  attitude,  and  has  other  merits  which  make  it 
rank  high.    It  has  never  been  well  engraved,  and  therefore 
is  not  generally  known.    Of  a  later  crayon  made  in  1858, 
a  print  has  now  been  made  by  enlarging  a  photograph  taken 
from  the  sketch  when  new;  and  this  is  soon  to  be  offered 
for  sale  in  Boston  and  Concord,  and  is  found  satisfactory, 
as  a  sketch,  by  those  who  knew  Emerson  40  years  ago; 
when,  though  no  longer  young  (he  was  55)  he  had  lost  none 
of  his  vigor,  nor  had  his  features  assumed  the  rigidity  of 
age,  which  too  much  appears  in  the  later  photographs,  in 
Wyatt  Eaton's  head,  and  in  the  busts.    This  print,  which 
may  be  identified  as  the  early  Rowse  sketch,  is  the  same 
which  is  seen,  much  reduced  and  poorly  printed,  in  the 
new  Beacon  biography;  but  the  enlarged  print  is  much  better 
than  that  in  the  book. 

I  notice  that  Miss  Adams,  who  knew  Herman  Grimm  and 
has  translated  several  of  his  writings  from  the  German, 
has  lately  written  that  George  Bancroft,  when  minister  at 
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Berlin,  gave  Grimm  some  information  as  to  who  Emerson 
was,  when  the  essayist  was  puzzling  over  some  of  the  pas- 
sages in  "Nature,"  his  first  book.    It  is  quite  possible  that 
Bancroft  talked  with  Herman  Grimm  about  Emerson  before 
1858,  though  he  did  not  go  to  Berlin  as  minister  till  1867; 
but  in  1858  Grimm  had  read  Emerson,  talked  with  my 
friends,  the  Apthorps  of  Boston,  about  him,  and  received 
from  them,  forwarded  by  me,  one  of  three  photographs 
which  1  had  taken  from  the  early  Rowse  sketch  above  men- 
tioned; and  it  cannot  have  been  long  afterward  that  Grimm 
was  corresponding  with  Emerson,  directly  or  through  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Von  A rnim.    1  must  think,  then,  that 
Miss  Adams  has  got  two  anecdotes  mixed,  as  often  happens 
in  recalling  the  past.    Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  an  ac- 
complished scholar  like  Herman  Grimm  would  find  anything 
in  Emerson  he  could  not  readily  understand. . . . 

H.  W.  Gleason,  whose  remarkable  photographs  of  the 
places  in  Concord  visited  and  described  by  Thoreau  were 
lately  mentioned,  has  gone  on  a  summer  trip  to  Alaska,  ex- 
pecting to  return  in  early  October .    His  industry  and  skill 
in  preserving  literally  scores  of  choice  views  taken  along 
the  Concord  rivers  and  lakes,  and  amid  the  woods  and  pas- 
tures, are  worthy  of  all  praise;  and  the  views  themselves, 
when  engraved  and  published,  accompanied  by  the  word- 
painting  of  Thoreau,  will  be  the  best  guide  to  those  rural 
scenes  which  the  tourist  seldom  visits,  and  if  so,  does  not 
always  see  from  the  artistic  standpoint .    Mr .  Gleason  has 
hunted  and  watched,  like  a  sportsman  in  quest  of  game, 
for  the  right  season,  the  special  day  and  the  fitting  hour 
for  springing  his  camera  slide;  and  with  much  patience  has 
repeated  his  trial  when  the  picture  did  not  come  up  to  his 
ideal.    Trees  and  clouds,  the  track  of  the  fox  and  partridge 
in  the  snow ,  the  reflection  of  flowers  in  water,  and  even  the 
faint  ripples  on  the  secluded  pond,  in  an  autumn  breeze, 
are  literally  and  picturesquely  rendered;  and  among  many 
who  have  done  well  in  this  work,  he  has  done  best  of  all. 

(287)   Aug.  8,   1901.    DEATH  OF  THADDEUS  HYATT, 
FRIEND  OF  THE  SLAVE--MARY  NEWBURY  ADAMS  AND 
THE  ALCOTT  ROOM  AT  DUBUQUE--ELWELL'  S  BUST  OF 
LOUISA  ALCOTT. 

I  omitted  to  note  the  death  of  Thaddeus  Hyatt  when  it  oc- 
curred, and  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  a  stanch  friend  of  free- 
dom when  it  needed  friends  in  America  as  badly  as  it  does 
now  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines  and  South  Africa.    Eccentric, 
and  a  little  given  to  posing,  Mr.  Hyatt  gave  largely  of  his 
good  income  to  the  cause  of  the  slave  and  of  John  Brown,  -- 
with  whom,  before  the  Virginia  foray,  Mr.  Hyatt's  connec- 
tion was  not  very  close,  save  in  the  affairs  of  free  Kansas . 
His  imprisonment  in  the  Washington  jail  was  a  real  luxury 
to  him;  for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  say  to  the  slave - 
holding  oligarchy  and  their  northern  tools,  exactly  what  he 
thought  of  them.    This  happened  to  be  what  the  whole  North 
thought  of  them  two  years  later;  so  that  Mr.  Hyatt  entered 
early  into  the  harvest  for  which  he  had  freely  sown,  with  a 
liberal  hand.    Now  the  slaveholding  doctrines  have  been  es- 
poused by  the  millionaire  leaders  of  the  party  which  Hyatt 
and  the  rest  of  us  hoped  to  found;  and  the  degenerate  repub- 
licans are  going  the  downward  road  of  the  old  whigs  and  the 
hunker  democrats,  --and  with  even  a  slimier  cloak  of  hypoc- 
risy around  them. --Another  good  anti-slavery  man  of  that 
period,  Capt.  Smith  of  East  Boston,  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
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Like  so  many  of  his  type,  he  was  not  only  a  freedom-lover 
himself,  but  he  brought  up,  with  the  loyal  aid  of  Mrs . 
Smith,  a  good  family  who  loved  freedom  and  civilization, 
and  practiced  philanthropy  in  the  good  old  way,  --not 
Christianizing  with  muskets  and  bombs,  but  dealing  justly, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly,  --not  like  the  Pharisee 
of  the  Outlook,  or  the  scribe  of  the  navy  department. 

Mrs.  Mary  Newbury  Adams,  whose  death  is  reported 
from  Dubuque,  was  a  special  friend  of  the  Alcott  family, 
and  at  her  house  Mr .  Alcott  gave  many  of  those  western 
conversations  which  his  hearers  like  to  recall.    She  was  a 
sister  of  the  late  Mrs .  Bagley  of  Detroit,  the  wife  of  Gov. 
Bagley  of  Michigan,  and  her  own  husband,  Judge  Adams, 
was  eminent  on  the  bench  of  Iowa.    Through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Adams  and  other  admirers  an  Alcott  room  has  been 
kept  for  years  in  the  state  library  at  Des  Moines,  with 
portraits,  author's  copies,  etc.,  of  the  publications  of 
Mr .  Alcott  and  his  daughters  .    Something  of  the  same  kind 
seems  to  have  been  arranged  at  the  state  university  of  Kan- 
sas, at  Lawrence,  since  Elwell' s  fine  bust  of  Louisa  Alcott 
has  been  presented  there  by  the  sculptor.    The  enthusiasm 
for  Miss  Alcott  does  not  abate  in  that  part  of  the  country; 
and  those  who  come  East  or  North  to  Concord  in  the  tourist 
season  appear  to  have  her  as  much  at  heart  and  by  heart 
as  any  of  the  older  authors .    Mrs.  Adams  was  identified 
with  many  good  causes,  both  East  and  West. 

(288)  Aug.  15,  1901.  TOURS  ABOUT  BOSTON— AT- 
TRACTIONS AT  CONCORD— J.  J.  HAWES  IN  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  SINCE  DAGUERRE-- 
THE  CAMERA  AND  LITERATURE . 

Boston  has  become  of  late  years  a  center  for  tourist- 
migration  in  all  directions,  to  visit  shrines  historic  or 
literary,  and  in  no  year  more  than  this.    First,  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  official  college  guides,  now  quite 
numerous,  make  a  good  living  at  half-a -dollar  a  party, 
expounding  to  visitors  the  Harvard  college  localities  and 
the  Mount  Auburn  graves;  then  to  Salem,  for  the  witches, 
Hawthorne  and  the  Essex  institute;  to  Newburyport  for  its 
celebrities,  to  Amesbury  and  Haverhill  for  Whittier  me- 
morabilia; and  possibly  across  the  New  Hampshire  line 
where  the  Goves  and  Weares  threw  off  the  Stuart  yoke  be- 
fore Boston  ventured  to  do  it.    Plymouth  draws  large  ex- 
cursions, mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  sea  voyage;  but  the 
old-time  harbor  voyage  is  much  supplanted  now  by  the 
trolly  facilities,  which,  in  a  hot  day  are  equally  cool,  with- 
out the  risk  of  getting  too  cool.    A  favorite  excursion,  and 
becoming  more  so,  is  that  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  in 
which  the  trolly  draws  away  more  than  half  of  the  steam 
railroad'  s  custom,  of  the  tourist  kind.    There  is  much  to 
be  seen  in  these  two  towns,  and  on  the  22  miles  of  the  road 
there  is  a  view  of  every  style  of  house  and  church  archi- 
tecture since  King  Phillip'  s  war,  --ending  in  the  renovated 
Concord  meeting-house  of  the  first  parish,  which  G.  W . 
Curtis  described,  half  a  century  ago,  as  "in  the  best  style 
of  Yankee -Greek . "   To  this  has  now  been  added  a  Russian 
gilt  cupola,  and  an  oversize  "vestry,"  which  is  lecture- 
room,  study  and  kitchen,  after  the  most  modern  style. 
The  collection  of  antique  furniture  and  miscellaneous  art 
near  the  church  is  curious  and  much  visited,  and  there  is 
a  collection  of  Indian  arrowheads  and  utensils  at  the  Minot 
homestead  on  the  Virginia  road,  where  Thoreau  was  born. 
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exceeding  in  amount  anything  which  Thoreau  ever  collected. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  the  collector,  finds  arrowheads  on  his  80- 
acre  farm  as  easily  as  Thoreau  ever  found  them  at  "Clam- 
shell" on  the  river  bank,  where  the  savages  celebrated 
their  "old  home  week"  with  dinner  parties  of  mussels  and 
musquash.    A  noticeable  change  along  this  river  is  that  its 
wooded  and  pastured  banks  are  falling  into  the  ownership  of 
wealthy  proprietors,  who  mean  to  preserve  the  wood  and 
the  birds,  and  to  open  their  grounds  to  harmless  visitants 
devoid  of  guns  and  fish  poles . 

The  death  of  the  nonagenarian  photographer,  J.J.  Hawes, 
demands  a  special  mention  of  his  life's  history,  which 
covered  the  whole  period  of  the  discovery  and  development 
of  the  photographic  processes,  from  their  earliest  incip- 
ience by  Wedgwood  and  Davy  to  their  present  excellence 
and  wonderful  cheapness .    He  was  born  in  what  is  now  Way- 
land  (then  East  Sudbury)  in  1808,  and  began  life  as  an  art- 
ist in  a  humble  way,  as  did  Daguerre  himself,  a  few  years 
earlier,  in  France.    When  Niepce  and  Daguerre  were  per- 
fecting their  discoveries  in  Paris,  young  Hawes  was  paint- 
ing on  canvas  and  ivory  in  Boston,  and  apparently  knew 
nothing  of  their  experiments,  or  those  of  Dr.  Draper  in 
New  York,  until  Daguerre,  in  1841,  sent  out  an  agent  to  in- 
troduce his  invention  in  America.    Soon,  Mr.  Hawes  be- 
came one  of  Daguerre' s  American  agents,  and  in  1843  ac- 
quired the  right  to  use  also  Dr.  Draper's  discoveries.    He 
then  took  an  excellent  "operator,"  Albert  Southworth,  as  a 
partner,  and  set  up  business  under  a  photographic  skylight, 
the  first  in  Boston,  at  19  Tremont  row,  where  men  of  my 
age  well  remember  the  attractive  rooms  of  Southworth  & 
Hawes,  and  the  showcase  at  the  lower  door,  in  which  long 
hung  the  wonderful  daguerreotype  of  the  lovely  Miss  Hodges 
of  Salem,  --the  admiration  of  collegians,  and  the  envy  of 
the  fair  sex.    This  art  saloon  (for  it  was  truly  an  art  cen- 
ter) was  for  years  the  best  in  Boston,  --say  from  1843  to 
1855,  when  perhaps  Whipple'  s  succeeded  it  in  popularity, 
but  never  surpassed  it  in  the  excellence  of  portraiture. 
Indeed,  that  was  hardly  possible,  for  there  was  a  faery-like 
softness  and  grace  about  the  old  silver-toned  daguerreo- 
type, such  as  Hawes  produced,  which  no  miniatures  ex- 
celled . 

Many  men  rushed  into  the  field  thus  opened,  and  there 
were  experimenters  in  the  new  art  all  over  New  England. 
In  Concord,  even,  in  1841,  as  Daguerre' s  agent  was  still 
in  America,  a  roving  "daguerreotypist"  appeared, — some- 
thing like  Hawthorne'  s  Holgrave  in  the  Seven  Gables,  --to 
whom  John  Thoreau  carried  little  Waldo  Emerson,  and  had 
the  boy  sit  for  his  portrait,  of  which  Emerson  afterward 
wrote :    "John  Thoreau  knew  how  much  I  should  value  a  head 
of  little  Waldo,  then  five  years  old.    He  came  to  me  and 
offered  to  take  him  to  a  daguerreotypist  who  was  then  in 
town.    He  did  it,  and  brought  me  the  daguerre,  which  1 
thankfully  paid  for .    A  few  months  after  my  boy  died ,  and  I 
have  since  to  thank  John  Thoreau  for  that  wise  and  gentle 
piece  of  friendship."    Pity  that  this  gentle  brother  of  Henry 
Thoreau  did  not  himself  sit,  or,  if  he  did,  that  the  picture 
has  not  been  preserved,  --no  good  portrait  of  him  existing; 
and  he  died  some  weeks  before  little  Waldo  did.    The  Emer- 
sons  several  times  sat  to  Mr.  Hawes,  and  two  of  the  best 
likenesses  of  the  Concord  sage  were  taken  by  him  in  the 
same  day,  in  1856.    Theodore  Parker,  Daniel  Webster, 
Choate,  Garrison,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  who  were  fa- 
mous in  Boston  from  1843  to  1863,  had  their  pictures  taken 
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by  Southworth  &  Hawes,  either  from  the  life,  or  from 
crayons  or  oil  paintings  .    I  had  occasion,  in  1853,  to  note 
the  care  and  pains  with  which  Mr.  Southworth,  who  would 
go  into  the  country  to  take  portraits ,  managed  in  the  case 
of  invalids  that  were  to  appear  on  his  delicate  silvered 
plates.    He  and  his  partner,  who  long  survived  him,  were 
true  artists,  and  this  gave  their  work  a  special  value. 
The  collection  at  his  death  included  some  40,000  portraits, 
of  which  the  earlier  ones  were  mostly  daguerreotypes;  but 
all  the  varying  styles  of  sun-portraiture  for  half  a  century 
may  there  be  seen.    A  "Book  of  Beauty"  might  be  made  up 
from  them  by  careful  selection,  and  a  "Hall  of  Fame" 
fitted  up  with  the  pictures  of  the  truly  famous,  --not  by 
vote ,  but  in  fact . 

(289)  Aug,  20,  1901.    THE  LENBACH  PORTRAIT  IS 
NOT  OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON  BUT  OF  A  CERTAIN 
"EDWARD"  EMERSON. 

It  seems  that  the  American  Emerson  whose  portrait 
Lenbach  lately  sent  to  an  exhibition  in  Venice,  was  a  cer- 
tain Edward  Emerson,  described  in  the  German  catalog 
as  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  author.    But  Emerson's 
brother  Edward  died  in  Porto  Rico  when  Lenbach  was  a 
child,  and  therefore  the  picture  must  present  some  other 
of  the  name,  and  very  distantly  related,  if  at  all,  to  the 
Concord  poet.    The  Venetian  exposition  to  which  Lenbach, 
Sargent,  Whistler,  etc.,  contribute  is  the  fourth  of  a  bi- 
ennial series  which  began  in  April,   1895,  and  opened  this 
year  April  27,  --to  close  October  31.    This  I  find  set  forth 
in  the  Milan  "Lettura"  (a  monthly  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  "Corriere")  of  May  last,  in  which  also  appears  a 
comic  illustration  of  the  old  Venetian  painter,  Tiepolo, 
landing  from  a  gondola  near  San  Marco,  and  received  by 
a  committee  whose  chairman  says:    "The  painter  Tiepolo! 
What  good  wind  brings  him  here  from  Spain?"    And  the  de- 
ceased of  two  centuries  ago  replies :    "In  my  time  I  had  to 
go  to  Spain  to  live  by  my  art;  but  now,  in  order  to  see  the 
best  things  of  the  present  art -world,  one  must  come  to 
Venice . "    This  in  the  patois  of  Venice . 

(290)  Sept.  3,  1901.    THE  EARLIER  AND  LATER 
"CONCORD  AUTHORS." 

The  phrase ,  "Concord  authors , "  has  had  a  recognized 
and  definite  meaning  until  recently;  it  applied  to  that  group 
in  the  Massachusetts  Concord  who  circled  around  Emer- 
son and  Alcott,  and  to  which  Thoreau  and  Ellery  Channing 
and  Hawthorne  belonged;  later,  it  included  the  children  of 
Alcott,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  and  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Concord  "School  of  Philosophy"  from  1879 
to  1888.    But  there  has  always  been  a  certain  confusion  in 
the  general  mind  between  this  Concord  and  the  much  big- 
ger one  which  is  New  Hampshire's  capital;  and  now  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  looms  up  so  large  as  a  founder  of  science, 
health  and  religion,  she  also  may  claim  to  have  a  school 
of  Concord  authors .    Her  first  editions  rank  in  price  with 
Emerson'  s  and  Thoreau' s,  and  the  number  of  after  edi- 
tions no  man  can  count.    But  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
for  September,  Alfred  Whitman  of  Lawrence  in  Kansas  ap- 
pears as  a  Concord  author  of  the  later  group,  which  Louisa 
Alcott  best  represents;  and  his  contribution  of  her  letters 
to  him,  from  1858  onward,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  her 
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biography,  --giving  it  a  Lighter  and  gayer  tone  than  it  had 
in  after  years.    Mr.  Whitman  at  16  was  a  member  of  a 
small  "dramatic  union"  in  Concord,  where  he  was  at  school, 
in  which  three  of  the  Alcott  sisters,  George  Bartlett  and  his 
brothers,  and  a  few  more  took  part;  and  this  led  to  a  friend- 
ship between  the  authoress -actress  of  five -and -twenty  and 
the  pupil,  which  caused  him  afterward  to  figure  as  "Laurie" 
in  one  of  her  romances,  --sharing  that  character  with  a 
young  Pole  whom  she  afterward  met  in  Europe .    The  letters 
now  printed  do  not  disclose  this,  for  they  come  down  only 
to  the  summer  of  1861,  before  Miss  Alcott  went  to  the  war 
as  a  hospital  nurse;  but  the  October  number  promises  to 
give  more.    It  was  two  years  after  this  (in  1863,  not  1855, 
as  awkwardly  printed  in  Gail  Hamilton'  s  "Life  in  Letters") 
that  Miss  Dodge  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hawthorne  and 
took  her  first  look  at  the  Concord  authors,  — among  whom 
she  did  not  then  include  Miss  Alcott. 

(291)  Oct.  3,  1901.  DEDICATION  EXERCISES  AT  THE 
REBUILT  FIRST  CHURCH  AT  CONCORD--POEM  BY  MRS. 
MYRICK . 

The  dedication  of  the  rebuilt  First  church  at  Concord, 
which  occurred  this  afternoon  and  evening,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  some  interesting  reminiscences  and  poems .  Among 
them  was  a  striking  poem  by  Mrs .  Myrick,  the  organist  of 
this  church  before  1880,  and  the  mother  of  Herbert  Myrick, 
well  known  in  Springfield.    The  poem  was  written  long 
since,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Mrs  .  R .  W  .  Emerson, 
who  invited  a  special  meeting  of  her  neighbors  and  friends 
to  hear  it  read  in  her  parlors .    Portions  of  it  were  then 
printed;  but  the  poem  as  a  whole  disappeared,  and  has  only 
recently  been  found  among  Mrs.  Emerson's  papers,  where 
it  was  carefully  preserved  in  manuscript.    The  new  organ 
for  this  church  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best,  and  was 
played  to-day  by  two  well-trained  Concord  musicians,  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Surette.    The  church  will  seat  some  600 
persons,  and  more  than  that  number  were  present. --The 
movement  to  endow  a  professorship  of  social  science  in 
the  Virginia  university,  with  which  Gen.  Lee  and  the  late 
postmaster -general,  W.  L.  Wilson,  were  connected,  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  the  interest  taken  in  questions  of  this 
class  at  the  South  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  things  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas,  and  in  Texas .    But  of  all  the  lead- 
ers in  social  science  in  that  section,  none  is  more  pro- 
found or  sensible  than  Mr.  Washington  of  Tuskegee,  the 
son  of  a  Virginia  slave .    His  comments  on  the  president' s 
assassination  and  its  remote  causes  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose  than  most  of  those  poured  forth  so  freely  within 
the  past  three  weeks . 

(292)  Oct.  22,  1901.    THEODORE  PARKER  ON  "PRAC- 
TICAL ATHEISM"— DEMOCRACY  MANAGED  ON  BUSI- 
NESS PRINCIPLES. 

Among  Massachusetts  reformers  in  the  past,  Theodore 
Parker  must  be  placed  high,  not  only  for  his  courage  and 
eloquence,  but  for  his  foresight.    Nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  --six  years  before  he  also  became  an  exile  in  French 
Switzerland,  — he  preached  a  sermon  here  on  "practical 
atheism, "  in  which  he  foretold  what  we  now  see  going  on,  -- 
a  democracy  managed  on  "business  principles,"  that  is, 
practical  atheism.    He  said:-- 
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"The  society  of  atheism  must  be  a  mutuality  of  selfish- 
ness.   With  atheists,  reverence  must  take  either  the  out- 
ward form  of  servility  and  baseness,  or  the  inward  form 
of  gross  self-esteem.    All  conjunctions  of  selfishness  must 
needs  be  a  warfare.    Atheistic  society  must  be  a  warfare 
of  great  and  little,  of  cunning  and  foolish,  rich  and  poor, 
cultivated  and  ignorant,  --contending  for  mastery.    The 
social  aim  will  be  to  rule  over  others  and  make  them  serve 
you;  to  give  them  the  least  and  get  the  most  from  them;  and 
then  he  will  be  thought  the  most  fortunate  man,  and  so  the 
most  'respectable'  in  the  community  and  'honorable'  in  the 
state,  who  does  the  least  service  for  mankind,  and  gets  the 
most  pay  and  the  most  power  from  them.    The  capitalist 
wishes  to  operate  by  his  money;  that  is  his  tool  to  increase 
his  power  of  selfish  enjoyment .    The  operative  wishes  to 
act  by  his  hand  and  head;  these  are  his  tools  to  increase  his 
power  of  selfish  enjoyment.    But  both  must  be  thoroughly 
selfish  in  principle,  --and  so  they  will  be  natural  and  irrecon- 
cilable enemies,  waging  a  war  of  extermination.    There  will 
be  a  perpetual  strife  and  warfare  between  them  two,  --each 
continually  laying  at  the  other  with  aU  his  might.    The  har- 
mony of  such  society  will  be  the  equilibrium  of  selfishness; 
and  that  will  be  brought  about  when  the  strong  has  crushed 
down  the  weak,  has  got  him  underfoot  and  has  destroyed  him. 
Harmony  will  take  place  when  the  last  spider  has  eaten  up 
all  his  coadjutors  .    The  social  peace  of  atheism  is  solitude." 

(293)   Oct.  29,   1901.    EMERSON  AND  PLUTARCH- 
PROF.  PERRIN  AND  PROF.  GOODWIN  AS  TRANSLATORS. 

A  work  of  great  value  has  been  begun  by  one  of  the 
Greek  professors  at  Yale,  hardly  second  in  importance 
to  that  undertaken  by  Prof.  Goodwin  of  Harvard  when  he 
re-edited  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals  ("Ethica") 
and  suggested  to  Emerson  that  he  should  furnish  an  in- 
troduction commenting  on  the  genial  sage  of  Cheronea,  -- 
who  was,  in  fact,  the  Emerson  of  Beotia,  as  Emerson  was 
the  Plutarch  of  Beotian  New  England,  in  the  days  when  Van 
Buren  and  Tyler  were  presidents,  and  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  the  Providence  Journal  dictated 
religious  and  political  opinions  to  the  college  graduates  of 
six  little  states.   In  original  genius  Emerson  far  exceeds 
Plutarch,  but  in  that  moral  quality  which  appeals  to  the 
general  reader  more  than  the  most  startling  originality  can, 
Plutarch  was  Emerson'  s  equal,  --always  excepting  that 
myopian  state  of  mind  which  did  not  permit  him  to  recog- 
nize Christianity  so  far  off  as  Judea  and  Galatia.    "It  was 
his  severe  fate,"  says  the  topsy-turvey  reasoner  who 
edited  the  English  "Morals"  in  1718,  "to  flourish  in  those 
days  of  ignorance,  which  'tis  a  favorable  opinion  to  hope 
that  the  Almighty  will  sometime  wink  at;  that  our  souls 
may  be  with  these  philosophers  together  in  the  same  state 
of  bliss."    Prof.  Perrin,  however,  has  a  different  and  more 
difficult  task  than  the  Harvard  professor  in  1870.    The 
latter  had  to  correct  bad  translation,  preserving  the  good 
style;  but  the  Yale  scholar  has  undertaken  to  correct  the 
false  or  imaginative  history  of  the  biographic  and  moral- 
izing Plutarch,  --a  task  as  hard,  almost,  as  to  bring 
Shakespeare  into  the  trammels  of  fact  and  chronicle .    To 
continue  this  even  through  the  Greek  Lives,  — which  seems 
to  be  all  that  this  editor  promises,  — will  involve  a  degree 
of  learning  and  an  amount  of  research  which  might  appal 
the  most  courageous. 
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When  Prof.  Perrin  and  I  visited  Cheronea  together  in 
1890,  examined  the  little  Greek  school  there  in  session  at 
the  village  church,  and  sat  in  an  old  theater -chair  of  blu- 
ish marble  (in  which  the  sage  may  have  witnessed  a  per- 
formance of  "The  Persians"  of  Aeschylus),  neither  of  us 
thought,  1  fancy,  that  he  would  now  be  translating  the  story 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  these  two  lives  of  Themistocles 
and  Aristldes,  — both  Athenian  commanders  in  that  momen- 
tous fight .    But  it  adds  to  our  interest  in  an  author  to  have 
seen  the  landscape  over  which  his  eyes  wandered  as  he 
looked  out  of  "the  windows  of  diligence,"  as  Emerson  says, 
and  saw  "the  beauty  that  shimmers  in  the  yellow  after- 
noons of  October," --not  so  yellow  in  the  Cheronean  plain 
as  in  the  Great  Meadows  of  Concord.    There,  where  our 
friends  the  Rangabes  of  Athens  will  soon  be  building  their 
country  house,  did  the  actual  Plutarch  sit  and  contemplate 
the  battlefield  where  Alexander  won  his  first  victory;  or 
else  Helicon  on  one  side  and  Parnassus  on  the  other  of  the 
"little  town"  where,  he  says  in  his  Demosthenes,  "I  am 
willing  to  continue,  lest  it  should  grow  less."    He  had  been 
educated  in  philosophy  at  Athens;  had  worshiped  and  phi- 
losophized at  Delphi,  --walking  across  the  spurs  of  Par- 
nassus the  few  miles  that  separated  him  from  the  sacred 
town  of  ApoUo;  had  lived  and  lectured  at  Rome,  after  the 
unspeakable  Nero  had  fallen  by  assassins  who  executed  the 
justice  of  the  gods  too  long  delayed;  but  he  came  back  to 
the  statue  of  the  Theban  Lion,  then  erect,  but  now  lying  in 
fragments,  to  compose  his  most  popular  books.    Of  this 
retirement  Perrin  says:-- 

"After  Athenian  education,  generous  travel,  mild  diplo- 
macy, modest  literary  celebrity  and  considerable  residence 
at  Rome ,  he  seems  to  have  retired  to  his  Little  country 
town,  with  his  books,  notes,  lectures,  essays  and  gentle 
philosophy;  and  there  in  a  leisure  not  greatly  encroached 
upon  by  local  magistracies  and  certain  religious  offices 
at  neighboring  Delphi,  to  have  elaborated  the  sketches  of 
his  lectures  and  essays,  and  composed  the  work  on  which 
his  fame  chiefly  rests, --the   'Parallel  Lives   of  Greeks 
and  Romans ."' 

How  close  the  parallel  between  him  and  Emerson,  in 
their  daily  life,  this  passage  will  suggest,  and  doubtless 
his  house  at  Cheronea  was  visited  by  many  travelers  and 
friends  as  in  Emerson's  similar  retirement  at  Concord, 
after  more  extensive  travels .    For  Boston,  Plutarch  had 
Delphi,  and  Platea  for  Bunker  Hill,  --both  within  an  easy 
day'  s  journey;  or  he  might  ride  his  "alogon"  over  to 
Tanagra,  and  thence  through  the  pass  of  Phyle,  on  the  track 
of  Thrasybulus,  down  to  Athens,  to  take  a  look  at  the  Par- 
thenon, or  consult  the  libraries .    It  is  curious  how  little 
the  events  that  bulk  so  big  in  the  histories  of  Tacitus  af- 
fected Rutarch.    Nero's  death,  which  Plutarch  described  in 
a  book  now  lost,  and  the  anarchy  that  followed  it  under  Gal- 
ba,  Otho  and  Vitellius;  the  campaigns  of  Titus  against  the 
ferocious  Jews;  the  tyrannies  of  Domitian,  — all  these  tu- 
mults and  woes  glided  harmless  past  the  studious  life  of  the 
young  and  maturing  philosopher,  who  had  seen  Nero  at 
Delphi  when  making  his  progress  through  applauding  Greece 
in  66,  and  had  wandered  over  the  battlefield  of  Bedriacum 
by  the  Po,   where  Otho  lost  his  theatrical  empire,   after 
the  Trojans  had  restored  peace  and  decency  to  Italy, 
and,  in  the  memorable  phrase  of  Tacitus,   had  "mingled 
two  things  long  unacquainted  with  each  other,  sovereign 
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power  and  freedom  of  speech."    Equally  unknown  to  Plu- 
tarch seem  to  have  been  the  journeys  and  epistles  of  his 
older  contemporary,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  whose  writings  have 
had  a  wider  reading  even  than  our  philosopher'  s.    Prof. 
Perrin  has  made  a  good  beginning;  his  version  of  the  Greek 
is  spirited  without  being  sensational,  — a  vice  in  recent 
translators,  --and  his  restatement  of  the  historical  facts, 
which  party  venom  and  legendary  magnifying  glasses  had 
thrown  out  of  proportion,  is  judiciously  done;  perhaps  with 
too  strong  a  leaning  toward  skepticism,  where  belief  in 
Plutarch'  s  version  of  history  would  do  no  harm.    His  ob- 
ject was  to  make  a  morally  instructive  picture  without  tie- 
ing  himself  too  closely  to  dates  and  probabilities ,  and  that 
this  was  Shakespeare's  purpose,  too,  appears  clearly  by 
his  acceptance  of  Plutarch' s  picturesque  delineations . 

(294)    Nov.  7,   1901.    BOSTON  COMMEMORATION  OF 
DR.  HOWE'S  BIRTHDAY--ALCOTT'S  SWISS  GRAND- 
DAUGHTER: LOUISA  NIERIKER. 

Hamlet'  s  bitter  exclamation,  "O  heavens!  die  two  months 
ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet?    Then  there's  hope  a  great 
man'  s  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year,  "  does  not 
hold  good  in  Dr.  Howe'  s  case;  for  here  is  Boston  getting 
ready  to  commemorate  his  hundredth  birthday  next  Mon- 
day at  Tremont  temple,  and  Browa university,  where  he 
graduated  in  1821  (the  same  year  that  Emerson  graduated 
at  Harvard),  will  hold  a  service  the  next  day  in  his  honor. 
No  Bostonian  ever  deserved  it  more,  or  valued  less  the 
praise  of  men.    The  order  of  speakers  at  the  Boston  meet- 
ing will  be  this : 

Remarks  by  the  chairman.  Senator  Hoar;  personal 
reminiscences  by  Dr.  Edward  Hale;  remarks  by  Miss 
Emily  Poulson  on  "The  education  of  the  blind;"  by  R.  C. 
Humphreys  on  "The  establishment  of  the  idiot  school;"  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn  on  "Dr.  Howe  as  chairman  of  the  old  board 
of  state  charities ."   A  blind  pupil  will  then  read  by  touch 
Whittier's  poem  on  Howe,  "The  Hero,"  and  Prof.  J.  I. 
Manatt  of  Brown  will  speak  of  Howe  as  an  alumnus  of 
Brown  and  a  champion  of  Greek  liberty. 

No  doubt  the  musicians  of  the  Massachusetts  school,  which 
Dr.  Howe  founded  and  directed  for  40  years,  will  be  there 
to  intersperse  the  exercises  with  music,  and  Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  present  director,  to  add  what  may  be  needed.    At 
Brown  university,  Mr.  Sanborn  will  expand  his  remarks 
into  a  brief  memoir  of  Howe ,  as  an  example  for  students 
to  cultivate  the  practical,  rather  than  the  ornamental,  parts 
of  scholarship;  and  Dr.  Manatt,  long  resident  in  Greece, 
will  enlarge  his  Boston  speech  for  the  information  of  Howe's 
thousand  successors  in  the  classes  at  Providence.    The 
exercises  soon  after  Howe's  death,  in  1876,  were  printed 
directly  in  a  volume  and  afterward  reproduced  in  the  raised 
letter  tor  the  blind  to  read;  and  perhaps  the  same  will  be 
done  with  the  services  of  next  week.    Mrs.  Howe  has  re- 
turned to  Boston  from  Rhode  Island,  will  be  at  the  temple, 
with  her  family,  and  doubtless  will  be  called  on  for  some 
words,  in  prose  or  verse. 

The  Swiss  granddaughter  of  Bronson  Alcott  and  namesake 
of  Louisa  Alcott,  Miss  Louisa  Nieriker  of  Zurich,  who 
could  not  be  at  her  grandfather'  s  centenary  two  years  ago, 
has  lately  come  to  America  on  a  visit  to  her  cousins,  and 
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is  now  in  Concord .    Her  talent  is  for  music  rather  than 
literature  or  art;  but  as  she  inherits  literature  on  both 
sides, --from  her  Swiss  great-grandfather,  Dr.  Alois 
Minnich  of  Baden,  who  published  a  book  of  verse  in  1845, 
"Pictures  of  Switzerland,  Drawn  in  Poetic  Lines,  "--and 
was  also  a  painter;  and  from  her  Connecticut  grandfather; 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  she  should  turn  to  authorship,  in 
one  or  both  of  her  native  languages . 

(295)  Nov,  21,  1901.  THE  NEW  MIDDLESEX  SCHOOL 
AT  CONCORD--BATEMAN'S  POND--THE  ROUND  TABLE 
CLUB  OF  BOSTON. 
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and  a  son,  named  for  Col.  Greene,  who  published  a  strik- 
ing little  volume  of  verses,  is  also  dead,  I  believe.    Mrs. 
Greene  has  long  Lived  in  Paris,  where  also  lived  and  died 
one  of  her  Brook  Farm  acquaintance,  Charles  K.  Newcomb, 
once  of  Providence.    Her  age  was  84.    Of  her  father' s 
large  family,  only  one  now  survives  - -the  youngest--Quincy 
Shaw,  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla.    Like  that  Sicilian  finan- 
cier whose  statue  1  saw  in  Palermo,  the  Shaws  were  gener- 
ally "of  singular  perspicacity  into  the  secrets  of  fortune, " 
as  the  Sicilian  inscription  reads,  near  the  Hotel  of  Palms. 


The  dedicating  exercises  of  the  new  Middlesex  school  at 
Concord  took  place  yesterday  at  its  new  hall  not  far  from 
Bateman's  pond,  in  the  presence  of  the  entering  class  of 
18  boys,  and  a  small  audience  of  the  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise.   The  chief  speakers  were  Henry  Higginson,  chair- 
man of  the  trustees,  and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who 
spoke  off-hand,  and  rather  to  the  boys  than  to  the  outside 
world.    The  present  arrangements  are  for  only  some  25  pu- 
pils; but  there  is  room  for  100,  or  soon  will  be;  and  the 
limit  of  the  school  is  set  at  200.    Its  plan  is  rather  ambi- 
tious, and  its  location  a  little  secluded,  until  an  electric 
road,  which  is  proposed,  but  not  yet  granted  by  the  author- 
ities, shall  bring  it  into  closer  connection  with  Concord 
village,  from  which  it  is  some  two  miles  distant,  on  the  old 
stage  road  to  Lowell,  over  which  Mr.  Howells  made  his 
first  entrance  into  Concord  when  he  came  to  call  on  Haw  - 
thorne,  Emerson  and  Thoreau.    Bateman's  is  a  pond  small- 
er than  Walden  or  White  pond,  but  lovely  in  itself,  and  with 
that  odd  "flatbacked  rocky  hill"  near  by,  which  Thoreau  de- 
scribed in  his  autumn  journal,  "where  the  rocks  stand  on 
their  edges,  and  the  grain,  running  east -northeast  and 
west-southwest,  is  frequently  kinked  up  in  a  curious  man- 
ner, reminding  me  of  a  curly  head."    He  adds,  "Call  the 
hill  Curlypate,"--and  so  it  is  forever  named,  as  long  as 
grass  grows  and  tall  trees  flourish,  --as  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion ran. — To-night,  at  the  Round  Table  club  in  Boston,  Col. 
Wentworth  Higginson  gives  his  new  lecture  on  America  and 
England,  --having  lately  returned  from  the  Alfred  millenary 
there . 

(296)   Nov.  28,  1901.    MENTION  OF  MRS.  ANNA  SHAW 
GREENE  AND  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  PERIOD. 

There  lately  died  in  Paris  a  Boston  lady,  Mrs.  Anna  Shaw 
Greene,  widow  of  Col.  W.  B.  Greene,  who  commanded  an 
artillery  regiment  in  the  civil  war,  of  whom  special  mention 
should  be  made.    The  daughter  of  Robert  G.  Shaw  (grand- 
father of  Col.  Shaw),  she  was  the  sister  of  F.  G.  Shaw,  the 
neighbor  of  Theodore  Parker  at  West  Roxbury  and  of  the 
Brook  Farm  community,  and  was  one  of  the  admired  beau- 
ties of  Boston.    Her  fair  head,  with  its  flowing  hair,  was 
drawn  by  artists  and  engraved  for  annuals  by  John  Cheney, 
the  best  of  American  steel  engravers  .    During  the  Tran- 
scendental period,  whose  opinions  she  shared,  she  married 
Lieut.  Greene,  who  soon  became  a  Unitarian  pastor  at  West 
Brookfield,  but  resumed  the  military  career  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war.    Of  their  children,  an  original  and  accomp- 
lished daughter,  Miss  Bessy  Greene  (celebrated  by  EUery 
Channing  in  his  poem  "The  Wanderer,"  under  the  name  of 
"Miranda"),  was  lost  in  a  steamship  disaster  long  since; 


(297)   Dec, 
CAUSE? 


3,  1901,    WAS  JOHN  BROWN'S  A  LOST 


John  Brown. .  .showed  not  only  that  emancipation  by  force 
was  the  remedy  for  our  national  cancer,  but  he  performed 
the  critical  operation  on  a  small  scale,  which  Lincoln  and 
Grant,  with  their  millions  of  soldiers,  were  to  execute 
three  or  four  years  later.    And  now  there  arises  one  Bur- 
gess, in  an  exposition  of  the  constitution  of  1787,  crying 
aloud,  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  that  Brown  committed  "the 
crime  of  the  century."    Emerson  feigns  that  Nature  said 
to  men  coming  out  of  the  caucus  or  the  abolition  convention, 
"So  hot?  my  little  Sir . "   Why  this  boiUng  point  of  wrath  at 
an  event  of  42  years  ago.    He  recalls  Judge  Hoar'  s  case 
of  the  sobbing  widow  in  the  court-room,  who  "lost  the  best 
husband  ever  a  woman  had  35  years  ago,  and  cannot  get 
over  it. "--There  is  pathos  in  a  lost  cause,  but  neither 
tears  nor  dividends  in  prosecuting  indictments  that  were 
quashed  before  most  of  the  present  generation  were  born. 
I  endeavored  to  give  Brown's  true  character  to  the  world 
many  years  since,  but  not  before  the  great  heart  of  man- 
kind had  determined  the  verdict:-- 

"He  was  what  all  his  speeches,  letters  and  actions  avouch 
him,  --a  simple,  brave,  heroic  person,  incapable  of  any- 
thing selfish  or  base .    But  above  and  beyond  these  personal 
qualities  he  was  what  we  may  best  term  a  historic  character; 
that  is,  he  had,  like  Cromwell,  a  certain  predestined  rela- 
tion to  the  political  crisis  of  his  time,  for  which  his  char- 
acter fitted  him,  and  which,  had  he  striven  against  it,  he 
could  not  avoid.    Like  all  the  great  Calvinists,  he  was  an 
unquestioning  believer  in  God'  s  foreordination  and  the  di- 
vine guidance  of  human  affairs .    He  could  not  rank  with 
Cromwell,  or  with  many  inferior  men,  in  leadership;  but 
in  this  God -appointed,  inflexible  devotion  to  his  object  in 
life  he  was  inferior  to  no  man;  and  he  rose  in  fame  far  above 
more  gifted  persons ,  because  of  this  very  fixedness  and 
simplicity  of  character.  His  renown  is  secure." 

Brown  said  to  me  nearly  43  years  ago,  "1  expect  to  effect 
a  mighty  conquest,  even  though  it  be  like  the  last  victory 
of  Samson."   And  who  can  say  that  he  did  not  ? 


(298)   Dec,  5, 
EXECUTION. 


1901 .    THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BROWN"  S 


The  anniversary  of  John  Brown' s  "public  murder,  "  as  he 
termed  it,  happened  to  be  the  day  of  Mrs .  Stearns'  s  funer- 
al on  the  edge  of  Medford,  where  Brown  so  often  found  a 
welcome  when  he  began  to  be  "a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord."    The  old  anti-slavery  men  and  women,  their  child- 
ren and  grandchildren,  were  there,  and  over  the  art-adorned 
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rooms  presided  the  marble  busts  of  Brown  and  Maj .  Stearns , 
and  the  portraits  of  Emerson,  Phillips,  Whittier,  Dr.  Hedge 
and  other  friends  of  the  household.    More  than  one  of  those 
present  recalled  the  festive  occasion,  January  1,  1863,  when 
these  rooms  were  opened  to  a  great  company,  among  whom 
were  Emerson,  Garrison,  Phillips,  Mrs.  Child,  Moncure 
Conway,  Alcott  and  his  daughters,  Louisa  and  May,  to  cel- 
ebrate Lincoln'  s  final  emancipation  of  the  slaves  .    Many 
short  speeches  were  made,  and  Wendell  Phillips  read  two 
sonnets  to  Brown,  in  which,  after  calling  attention  to  his 
bust  in  the  hall,  then  wreathed  with  flowers,  which,  it  was 
said, 

Doth  grace  this  house,  to  thee  so  friendly  known, 

the  young  poet  went  on  to  say:-- 

Here  didst  thou  turn  aside,  a  pilgrim    gray, 

Here  didst  thou  lay  that  heavy  burden  down, 
Here  slept  in  peace,  and  with  the  breaking  day 

Departed  hence  to  win  thy  noblest  crown. 
Now,  while  the  opening  year  leads  Freedom  in. 

And  War'  s  wild  earthquake  bursts  the  prison 
gate. 
Our  hearts,  atoning  for  a  nation's  sin. 

Give  earnest  of  the  honors  that  await . 

Our  national  sin  of  the  past  three  years,  less  excusable 
than  slavery,  if  less  deadly,  because  we  went  out  of  our 
way  to  commit  it,  is  still  to  be  atoned  for;  and,  unless  the 
moral  laws  of  the  world  have  been  repealed  or  amended,  a 
heavy  penalty  awaits  the  nation  for  it . 

(299)   Dec.  12,   1901.    MRS.  ANNIE  DOWNS  OF  AN- 
DOVER--ELLERY  CHANNING  AT  83. 

The  late  Mrs .  Downs  of  Andover  was  a  gifted  woman,  who 
spent  a  portion  of  her  youth  in  Concord  among  the  transcen- 
dentalists,  and  there  developed  a  love  for  botany  which 
made  her  an  authority  on  the  wild  flowers  of  New  England. 
She  was  a  special  friend  of  the  Pratt  family,  of  whom  John 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Alcott,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  Miss  Alcott'  s  family  fiction.    But  she  also  at- 
tracted the  notice  there  of  Emerson  and  Ellery  Channing; 
and  the  latter,  in  his  late  life  of  Thoreau,  praises  "the 
observing  wisdom  of  that  admirably  endowed  flower -writer, 
Annie  Downs,  a  child  of  Concord  (the  naturalist's  heaven), 
full  of  useful  knowledge  and  with  an  out-of-doors  heart;  a 
constant  friend  to  flowers,  ferns  and  mosses,  with  an  af- 
fectionate sympathy,  and  a  taste  fine  and  unerring,  reflected 
by  the  exquisite  beings  she  justly  celebrates ."    1  do  not 
know  that  any  one  has  given  her  higher  praise  than  this . 
But  she  long  since  left  Concord  for  Andover,  towns  not  very 
far  apart  in  miles --less  than  20--but  between  which  there 
has  been  scarcely  any  intimacy  for  a  century. 

Mr.  Channing  himself,  whose  83d  birthday  was  two  weeks 
ago  (November  29),  has  been  seriously  ill  most  of  the  time 
since,  but  is  now  gaining  his  usual  health,  equable  but  no 
longer  vigorous .    It  may  be  well  to  say  to  those  who  some- 
times send  him  letters,  that  he  considers  himself  so  much 
retired  from  the  world  that  he  seldom  answers  letters ,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  by  the  hand  of  the  friends  with  whom  he 
has  lived  for  10  years  past.    He  assents  to  the  publication. 
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at  Philadelphia,  of  a  200-page  selection  from  his  poems, 
early  or  late;  but  takes  no  active  part  in  it.    It  will  prob- 
ably be  published  late  in  the  winter  by  J.  H,  Bentley,  in  a 
small  edition  from  the  press  of  De  Vinne  of  New  York. 

(300)  Dec.  26,  1901.    ELLERY  CHANNING' S  FUNERAL- 
HIS  SIGNIFICANCE  FOR  LITERATURE. 

The  funeral  of  the  poet  Channing  this  afternoon  at  Con- 
cord, though  not  largely  attended,  had  noticeable  features 
and  gave  to  the  public  a  new  estimate  of  this  unique  man 
of  letters,  who  persistently  kept  his  light  under  a  bushel 
instead  of  setting  it  on  a  hill  and  having  advertising  agents 
in  half  a  dozen  publishing  houses  and  20  newspapers  and 
magazines  pointing  its  profitable  splendors  out  to  the  pur- 
chasing classes.    Twenty  years  hence,  when  Henley  and 
Kipling  and  Austin,  and  even  Stevenson  and  Swinburne, 
have  fallen  to  their  proper  level  as  poets,  the  cometary 
luster  of  Channing'  s  star  of  poesy,  appearing  and  reappear- 
ing at  uncertain  intervals,  wiU  probably  be  more  per- 
ceptible than  now .    His  readers  will  hardly  be  as  numerous 
as  Thoreau'  s,  whose  steadiness  of  aim  gives  him  an  added 
claim  to  attention,  but  these  two  brethren  in  the  art  of  Na- 
ture study  and  the  intuition  of  man'  s  estate,  will  come 
nearer  together  in  fame  than  they  have  been  for  half  a 
century  past.    The  children  and  grandchildren  of  Channing's 
old-time  friends  were  those  who  chiefly  came  to  pay  him 
the  last  honors,  and  he  will  be  buried  not  far  from  those 
whom  he  knew  so  well  in  their  Ufstime  and  who  never 
ceased  to  value  the  light  that  he  showed  to  them  while  turn- 
ing his  darker  side  to  the  world.    Most  poets  have  written 
too  much;  this  is  true  even  of  the  greatest,  --Homer  and 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  and  Goethe;  it  is  also  true  of  Chan- 
ning, but  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  time  to  drop  the  perish- 
able part  of  it,  leaving  him  much  more  than  we  are  ever 
likely  to  have  of  Sappho'  s  verse  or  that  of  Alcaeus  or 
Bacchylides,  whose  fragments  come  down  to  us  overladen 
with  the  comments  of  hundreds  of  scholars  .    He  was  aware 
of  the  defect  in  his  poetic  expression,  and  that  labor  and 
revision  did  not  always  aid  his  verses .    In  a  copy  of  one  of 
his  poems  annexed  to  the  life  of  Thoreau,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1873,  and  which  may  soon  be  republished  with 
his  additions  and  notes ,  he  has  written  at  the  top  of  the 
page:    "One  of  the  most  labored  pieces  1  ever  wrote.    But 
it  was  not  helped  by  work."   A  death  mask  of  his  fine  head 
was  taken  this  morning  at  the  request  of  the  sculptor, 
Walton  Ricketson,  now  of  New  Bedford,  in  whose  family 
he  was  for  years  a  frequent  guest.    An  excellent  bust  exists 
from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Elwell,  a  Concord  sculptor,  as  in- 
deed Mr.  Ricketson  was  for  years. 

(301)  Jan.  2,   1902.    NEWS  OF  FRANK  EDWIN  ELWELL, 
CONCORD  SCULPTOR--HIS  BUSTS  OF  ELLERY  CHAN- 
NING AND  SANBORN— ALFRED  WHITMAN  ON  THE  CON- 
CORD AUTHORS. 

Mr.  Elwell,  the  Concord  sculptor,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Washington,  begins  lectures  on  "Sculpture 
in  relation  to  archeology"  at  Columbia,  in  Prof.  W.  R. 
Ware's  department,  this  month  of  January.    He  has  also 
accepted  temporarily  the  place  of  curator  of  the  archeologi- 
cal  museum  in  New  York.    It  is  proposed  to  put  up  his  bust 
of  Ellery  Channing,  the  poet  (concerning  whom  W.  P. 
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Andrews  has  an  appreciative  notice  in  the  Transcript),  in 
bronze,  on  a  stone  pedestal  as  a  grave  monument  in  Sleepy 
Hollow  cemetery,  where  his  ashes  will  lie  after  cremation 
at  Mt.  Auburn.    Mr.  Elwell' s  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Sanborn, 
after  being  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Boston  art 
museum,  will  go  in  the  spring  to  the  Kansas  historical 
library  in  the  state  capitol  at  Topeka,  where  it  will  keep 
company  with  those  of  his  friends  in  the  early  history  of 
Kansas ,  Maj .  Stearns  and  D .  W  .  Wilder .... 

Alfred  Whitman  of  Kansas  (whose  brother  Edmund  is  one 
of  the  new  board  of  trustees  for  our  insane  colony  at  Gard- 
ner), is  attracting  notice  there  by  his  simple  and  modest 
lectures  on  the  Concord  authors,  chiefly  the  Alcotts — a 
subject  very  attractive  all  over  the  Northwest,  since  Mr. 
Alcott  first  introduced  it  there  25  years  ago.    Few  men 
can  speak  from  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Alcott 
family  than  Mr.  Whitman,  or  are  more  free  from  the  ig- 
norant scoffing  which  disfigures  Boston  criticism  on  the 
Alcott  literary  and  philosophic  circle. 

(302)  Jan.  14,   1902.    LINCOLN' S  RESEMBLANCE  TO 
JOHN  BROWN— TAYLEURE'  S  LETTER  ON  BROWN'  S 
EXECUTION. 

Lincoln's  later  life,  like  John  Brown's,  was  thus  de- 
voted and  thus  sacrificed.    With  both,  the  immediate  issue 
turned  on  Kansas  in  1855-56;  the  struggle  there  made  Lin- 
coln a  national  figure,  and  opened  the  way  for  Brown's 
"last  victory  of  Samson,"  as  he  wrote  me  in  February, 
1858,  from  Gerrit  Smith's  friendly  mansion  at  Peterboro. 
His  exact  words  were,  "I  expect  nothing  but  to  'endure 
hardness;'  but  I  expect  to  effect  a  mighty  conquest,  even 
though  it  be  like  the  last  victory  of  Samson."    Lincoln, 
had  he  recovered  consciousness  after  the  pistol-shot  of 
Booth,  might  have  said  the  same  thing  with  equal  perti- 
nence. The  words  of  the  Chorus  in  Milton's  "Samson"  are 
equally  applicable,  though  in  a  different  manner,  to  both 
Lincoln  and  Brown: -- 

Living  or  dying,  thou  hast  fulfilled 

The  work  for  which  thou  wast  foretold 

To  Israel;  and  now  liest  victorious 
Among  thy  slain,  self-killed,  -- 

Not  willingly,  but  tangled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  Necessity;  whose  law    in  death  conjoined 
Thee  with  thy  slaughtered  foes,  in  number 

more 
Than  all  thy  life  had  slain  before . 

Miss  [Ida]  Tarbell  steers  clear  of  the  John  Brown  episode 
in  the  career  of  Slavery  and  its  great  Emancipator,  which 
Lincoln  was.    This  is  doubtless  wise;  for  to  introduce    it 
might  have  drawn  down  upon  this  useful  and  popular  work 
the  lucubrations  of  sundry  college  professors,  --genus 
irritabile  augurum, — who,  like  the  Roman  augurs,  bore 
mankind  with  their  posterior  vaticinations,  and  point  their 
crooked  staff  of  conjuration  at  the  best  established  facts 
in  history,  in  order  to  make  them  vanish  up  their  wide 
sleeve,  and  thus  a  new  order  of  chronicle  may  be  created, 
of  which  they  have  the  copyright .    History  and  biography 
are  not  created  in  this  way;  they  rest  upon  certain  deep 
sentiments  in  the  heart  of  mankind,  which  interprets  them 
without  much  aid  from  the  professor's  talkative  chair. 
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There  was  a  letter  written  to  the  son  of  John  Brown  more 
than  20  years  ago,  by  a  confederate  soldier  of  South 
Carolina,  Tayleure  by  name,  who  saw  the  end  of  the  tragedy 
in  the  Harper's  Ferry  engine-house,  and  whose  testimony 
will  weigh  more  with  the  Muse  of  history  than  many  pro- 
fessorial lectures  .    He  wrote:  — 

"I  am  a  South  Carolinian,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Raid 
was  very  deeply  imbued  with  the  political  prejudices  of 
my  state;  but  the  serenity,  calm  courage,  and  devotion 
to  duty  which  your  father  and  his  followers  then  manifested, 
impressed  me  very  profoundly.    It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  respect  for  men  who  offer  up  their  Lives  in  support  of 
their  convictions ....    I  met  at  Pittsburg  some  years  ago, 
Mr.  Richard  Realf.    'Tis  in  remembrance  of  Col.  Realf 
that  1  obey  the  impulse  to  write  to  you  now .    I  do  so  with 
deep  earnestness  and  with  respect.    The  war,  in  which  I 
took  part  on  the  southern  side,  eradicated  many  errors  of 
political  opinion,  and  gave  growth  to  many  established 
truths,  not  then  recognized.    I  have,  for  my  own  part, 
no  regrets  for  my  humble  share  in  the  revolt;  but  I  have 
now  to  say,  that  I  firmly  believe  the  war  was  ordained  of 
God  for  the  extermination  of  slavery;  and  that  your  father 
was  an  elected  instrument  for  the  commencement  of  that 
good  work." 

(303)  Jan.  16,   1902.    THOREAU  ON  POLITICAL  HANG- 
ERS-ON. 

1  have  lately  found  in  Thoreau  a  description  of  the  class 
of  persons  who  make  the  following  of  party  leaders,  and 
are  the  despair  of  the  true  reformer  and  active  citizen. 
Fifty  years  ago  he  wrote  in  his  journal:    "What  shall  we 
say  of  these  timid  folks  who  carry  the  principle  of  think- 
ing nothing,  doing  nothing  and  being  nothing  to  such  an 
extreme?    As  if,  in  the  absence  of  thought,  that  vast  yearn- 
ing of  their  nature  for  something  to  fill  the  vacuum  made 
the  least  traditionary  expression  and  shadow  of  a  thought 
to  be  clung  to  with  instinctive  tenacity!    They  atone  for 
producing  nothing  by  a  brutish  respect  for  something." 
Another  class  of  men  caused  him  this  tart  reflection: 
"Hornets ,  hyenas  and  baboons  are  not  so  great  a  curse 
to  a  country  as  men  of  a  similar  character ." 

(304)  Jan.  23,   1902.    THE  STORY  OF  BROWN' S  KISS- 
ING THE  SLAVE  CHILD. 

You  have  paid  the  fitting  tribute  to  Messrs .  House  and 
Guernsey,  those  industrious  and  capable  journalists.    Mr. 
House  made  his  first  reputation  at  the  trial  and  execution 
of  John  Brown  in  Virginia,  and  he  is  generally  held  respon- 
sible for  that  appropriate,  but  wholly  unfounded,  story  that 
Brown  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  stooped  to  take  up  and  kiss 
a  little  slave  child.    It  was  not  true,  but  it  was  well  in- 
vented, as  the  Italians  say;  and  many  able-bodied  men 
have  been  kept  busy  hunting  it  down  and  contradicting  it 
for  the  past  42  years.    What  induced  Mr.  House  to  set  it 
going  I  have  never  heard;  the  turn  for  newspaper  fiction 
was  not  so  marked  then  as  it  has  since  become;  and  yet  he 
must  have  known  that  the  incident  could  not  have  happened. 
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(305)   Jan.  30,  1902.    SANBORN  CALLED  "ABLEST 
NORTH  AMERICAN  CRITIC"--THOREAU' S  INCREASING 
FAME--THE  PINES  OF  CARLISLE. 

You  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  that  one  of  your 
various  Boston  correspondents,  who  shall  here  be  name- 
less, is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mexico  (and  probably  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress)  "the  ablest  North  American  critic." 
Also,  on  the  same  authority,  be  it  known  in  Mexico  that 
"Thoreau,  part  French  and  part  Scotch,  poor  in  purse,  yet 
wanting  no  needful  thing,  and  rich  beyond  compute  in 
things  of  the  mind, "  has  reached  so  much  renown  that 
"greater  by  far  than  the  fame  of  Lowell  is  the  fame  of  Thor- 
eau."   Probably  this  last  remark  is  an  exaggeration,  even 
in  Mexico,  where  they  still  have  the  silver  standard,  I 
believe;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Thoreau' s  fame  is 
growing  faster  than  Lowell's,  who  like  Dives,  had  more  of 
his  good  things  in  this  life;  while  Lazarus,  the  poor  man, 
got  along  better  in  the  other  world .    For  his  recent  repute 
in  the  newspapers  Thoreau  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Good- 
speed,  the  energetic  Park-street  bookseller,  who  has  sold 
a  costly  edition  of  the  poet-naturalist'  s  latest  life,  and  is 
about  issuing  another  book,  still  smaller,  containing  the 
whole  of  a  paradoxical  essay  of  Thoreau'  s,  which  was 
written  for  the  "Dial, "  but  could  not  pass  the  sentry  at  the 
door,  who  was  then  Margaret  Fuller;  and  so  remains  most- 
ly unprinted  to  this  day.    Mr,  Goodspeed  is  also  planning 
a  new  edition  of  Ellery  Channing'  s  life  of  Thoreau,  --the 
earliest  and  in  some  ways  the  best  of  the  six  or  eight 
biographies  that  have  appeared  in  the  40  years  since  Thor- 
eau died.    It  will  be  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  omitted 
passages,  an  introduction,  describing  its  singular  history, 
a  few  memorial  poems ,  in  addition  to  those  which  Channing 
printed,  and  a  much-needed  index.    This  biography  was 
first  copyrighted  by  Mr.  Sanborn  in  1863-4;  again  by  Mr. 
Channing  himself  in  August,   1873;  and  of  the  edition  of 
1500  copies  published  by  Roberts  Bros .  every  copy  was 
sold;  so  that  it  has  long  been  out  of  print, and  now  sells  for 
$5,  instead  of  the  original  $1.50,  which  was  its  price. 

The  nature-cult,  of  which  Thoreau  was  the  young  high 
priest  in  New  England,  has  now  become  so  general  that 
everybody  is  vaccinated  for  it,  if  he  did  not  take  it  in  the 
natural  way.    One  evidence  of  this  is  the  agitation  to  pre- 
serve the  Carlisle  Pines,  which  are  certainly  better  worth 
it  than  the  majority  of  the  rotting  wooden  houses  that  our 
antiquaries  are  everywhere  raising  money  to  preserve. 
Thoreau  knew  these  pines,  of  course;  but  they  were  not 
such  sole  survivals  50  years  ago  as  they  seem  to  be  now; 
and  he  was  no  great  admirer  of  Carlisle  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, so  far  as  I  can  learn.    A  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury since  he  perambulated  the  bounds  between  Carlisle 
and  Concord,  and  in  his  journal  made  some  severe  re- 
flections on  the  denizens  he  met  in  that  survey,  which 
Channing  softened  considerably  in  quoting  them  in  this 
biography  and  in  Scribner's  monthly  for  September,   1878. 
What  he  really  said  (October  5,  1851,)  can  now  be  quoted: 

"There  is  something  exceedingly  pathetic  in  such  a  life 
as  an  average  Carlisle  man  may  be  supposed  to  live,  drawn 
out  to  80  years;  and  he  has  died,  perchance,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  the  mark  of  his  cider -mill  left.    Here  was  the 
cider-mill,  and  there  the  orchard  and  there  the  hog  pas- 
ture; and  so  men  lived  and  ate  and  drank,  and  passed  away 
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like  vermin.    Their  long  life  was  a  mere  duration.    As 
respecable  is  the  life  of  the  woodchucks,  which  perpetuate 
their  race  in  the  orchard  still.    That  is  the  life  of  these 
'select  men,'  run  out.   They  will  be  forgotten  in  a  few 
years,  even  by  such  as  themselves.    They  will  be  known 
only  like  Kibbe,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  large  man, 
who  weighed  250;  who  had  five  or  six  heavy  daughters, 
who  rode  to  Concord  meeting-house  on  horseback,  taking 
turns;  they  were  so  heavy  that  only  one  could  ride  at  once." 

Yet  it  may  be  that  the  descendants  of  these  Carlisle 
cider-millers  became  benefactors  of  mankind;  and  who 
knows  any  harm  of  the  daughters  of  Kibbe?    Perhaps  it 
was  one  of  them  who  persuaded  her  sire  not  to  cut  the 
handsome  pines ,  which  now  excite  the  sympathies  of  the 
Back  Bay.    I  have  known  such  things  to  happen;  but  as 
Channing  says:-- 

Only  they  who  in  sad  cities  dwell 
Are  of  the  green  txees  fully  sensible. 

(306)    Feb.  4,   1902.    SANBORN' S  LETTER  TO  WEB- 
STER FROM  THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY--C.  F. 
ADAMS  ON  ENGLAND'  S  POLITICAL  BLUNDERS. 

Mr .  Adams  has  sent  me  his  most  valuable  address  of 
last  November  before  the  New  York  historical  society, 
which  was  founded  in  the  year  of  Hamilton'  s  fall,  in  his 
needless  and  indefensible  duel  with  Burr.    I  believe  it  is 
the  second,  only,  of  the  publications  of  this  society  which 
ever  came  into  my  hands  to  be  noticed.    The  first  was 
Webster'  s  address  of  50  years  earlier,  which  he  sent  to 
his  old  school,  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  when  I  was  an 
advanced  student  there,  in  the  spring  of  1852;  and  which 
our  principal.  Dr.  Soule,  told  the  students  they  should 
take  notice  of,  and  answer  the  letter  of  Webster  accompany- 
ing it.    Accordingly,  a  committee  of  students  was  formed, 
and  I  was  requested  to  write  the  letter  of  acknowledgment. 
Nobody  can  have  been  more  opposed  to  Webster'  s  political 
attitude  then,  when  he  was  the  pro-slavery  northern  candi- 
date for  president,  and  still  had  hopes  of  the  whig  nomina- 
tion, than  I  was,  his  distant  cousin,  and  the  admirer  of  his 
splendid  eloquence.    In  the  letter  of  reply,  therefore, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  committee  and  Dr.  Soule  as 
satisfactory,  and  which  was  said  to  have  given  Webster 
some  pleasure,  I  contrived  to  insert  a  guarded  appeal  to 
him  to  return  to  that  championship  of  freedom  which  had 
distinguished  him  at  Plymouth  in  1820,  and  in  the  dispute 
with  Hayne  and  Calhoun.    His  discourse  at  New  York  was 
rather  a  heavy  affair,  and  communicated  far  less  of  im- 
portant history  than  does  Mr.  Adams's.    Seldom  have  the 
traditional,  oft-repeated  blunders  of  British  statesmen 
been  better  exposed  than  is  here  done  in  regard  to  that 
amazingly  suicidal  policy  of  all  England  (except  the  plain 
people  and  a  few  Quakers,  merchants  and  literary  char- 
acters), toward  Lincoln'  s  administration  during  our  civil 
war.    It  was  no  worse,  and  to  England  much  less  bloody 
and  expensive,  than  her  present  suicidal  and  brutal  attempt 
to  destroy  the  imperishable  Dutch  element  in  South  Africa; 
but  it  was    of  the  same  blind  and  stupid  sort. 
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(307)  Feb.  13,   1902.    RECENT  BRITISH  LIVES  OF 
JOHN  BROWN  AND  HENRY  THOREAU. 

Fisher  Unwin,  in  London,  has  printed  a  new  life  of  John 
Brown,  apparently  by  an  American  author,  and  is  negoti- 
ating for  its  sale  in  this  country,  which  will  be  difficult  in 
view  of  its  violation  of  American  copyrights.    Alexander 
Japp,  who  made  up  the  life  of  Thoreau  many  years  ago, 
chiefly  from  Channing'  s  life  and  the  sketches  of  Emerson, 
Conway,  etc.,  has  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  it  in  Eng- 
land, with  very  little  change,  --a  fact  that  shows  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  Thoreau  there .    This  is  also  indicated  by  the 
citations  from  Thoreau  in  Unwin' s  book  about  Brown,  and 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Townsend,  the  owner  of  the  London 
Spectator,  introduces  Thoreau  in  a  passage  or  two  of  his 
valuable  recent  book  on  "Asia  and  Europe."    He  does  not 
understand  the  Concord  naturalist  so  well  as  the  Hindu 
sages  and  our  old  friend,  Vivakananda,  whom  Mr.  Town- 
send  also  quotes . 

(308)  Feb.  18,  1902.  VAGARIES  OF  FAME--JOHN 
BROWN  VS.  CHARLES  ROBINSON- -THE  JOHN  BROWN 
SONG. 

Unaccountable  as  Time's  selection  often  is  between  con- 
temporaries, of  whom  one  shall  be  had  in  lasting  remem- 
brance, while  999,000  will  be  forgotten  speedily,  there  is 
yet  a  certain  rule  for  the  heroes  of  history.    They  must 
either  have  done  something  more  momentous  than  all  but 
one  or  two  of  their  rivals  or  comrades,  or  they  must  have 
shown  those  shining  traits  of  soul  which  give  a  renown 
more  lasting  than  victories  or  the  founding  of  nations . 
Sidney  is  immortal  by  a  single  act  of  self-denial,  casually 
noted  by  a  comrade  in  arms;  but  then  he  would  have  been 
renowned  for  something  else  showing  his  innate  magnan- 
imity, if  nobody  had  seen  him  die  at  Zutphen.    St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  can  spare  his  miracles,  for  the  sweetness  of  the 
saint  was  evident  in  a  thousand  daily  acts .    Unselfish 
courage,  displayed  in  sight  of  the  gazing  world,  secures 
fame;  you  may  pooh-pooh  the  admiration  of  such  as  "hero- 
worship,  "  but  your  wife  or  child  will  be  one  of  the  wor- 
shipers, if  you  are  not,  and  they  may  fail  to  admire  you  for 
the  lack  of  that  very  unselfishness  which  you  cannot  under- 
stand.   The  oddest  explanation  of  John  Brown'  s  fame  is  that 
lately  given  by  Rrof .  Blackmar  in  his  biography  of  Charles 
Robinson  of  Kansas  (published  by  the  Crane  company  of 
Philadelphia).    He  was  heroic,  says  this  wise  augur,  but 
"had  not  some  one  written  a  song,  which  was  subsequently 
adapted  to  him,  and  which  the  nation  took  up  and  sang  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  his  heroism  would  have  passed  and  been 
forgotten."    Very  well,  --let  the  professor,  or  one  of  his 
students,  write  another  song  which  can  be  "subsequently 
adapted"  to  Charles  Robinson,  and  let  the  nation  take  it  up 
and  sing  it  from  ocean  to  ocean,  --and  see  what  will  happen. 
The  John  Brown  song  was  no  accident  or  contrivance;  no- 
body was  suborned  or  hired  to  write  it  or  sing  it,  or  say 
that  it  meant  the  hero  of  Kansas;  no  African  Greek  kept  a 
college  aviaiy  of  parrots  to  say  at  every  bush  and  grove, 
"Joannes  Xanthocros  is  a  hero;"  but  the  thing  sung  itself 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men.    Hand-made  heroes  have 
been   put  on  the  market  by  the  milUon,  but  they  soon  get 
flyspecked  and  have  to  be  sent  back  to  the  shop;  the  genuine 
article  is  all  that  mankind  care  for,  a  year  at  a  time. 

There  can  be  no  greater  folly  than  the  attempt  to  exalt 
Robinson  above  John  Brown,  whose  place  is  secure. . . . 
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It  was  such  as  this  that  1  first  saw  Charles  Robinson, 
whose  character  I  take  to  be  something  like  this;   At  the 
bottom  a  thorough  Yankee,  of  the  earnest  but  not  the  broad 
type,  addicted  to  moral  principle,  but  not  above  getting  the 
best  of  a  bargain,  and  with  a  fund  of  envy  at  his  heart  which 
kept  him  much  of  the  time  in  jealousies  and  quarrels  with 
his  rivals;  at  the  same  time  his  experience  of  the  world, 
and  a  natural  prudence,  made  his  way  toward  fortune  and 
away  from  martyrdom  comparatively  easy  up  to  a  certain 
point.    Beyond  that  he  could  not  go  in  leadership,  for 
neither  nature  nor  training  had  fitted  him  to  direct  bodies 
of  men,  or  to  shape  policies,  beyond  a  sort  of  petty  craft 
that  he  had,  and  that  commonly  led  him  astray  when  great 
political  interests  were  involved.    He  was  brave  enough; 
yet  in  the  turmoils  of  Kansas  he  seldom  exposed  his  life, 
and  as  war  governor  his  quarrels  with  Gen.  Lane  and  others, 
and  his  distrust  of  Lincoln  and  other  superior  men  neutral- 
ized his  patriotism  and  abilities,  --the  latter  not  great  but 
average,  and  usually  guided  either  by  ambition  or  pecuniary 
prudence .    His  good  sense  and  his  ingrained  Yankee  turn 
of  mind  made  him  value  education  and  do  what  he  could  to 
promote  it,  and  the  state  university  at  Lawrence  owes  some- 
thing to  him  for  its  success;  so,  too,  does  the  excellent 
Indian  school  near  by.    Politically  he  was  in  every  party  that 
existed  in  Kansas  during  the  40  years  he  lived  there,  and 
while  he  was  often  right  he  was  quite  as  often  obstinately 
wrong,  and  usually  made  his  political  quarrels  personal 
ones,  because  with  him  everything  tended  sharply  to  per- 
sonalities.   As  a  public  speaker  and  writer  he  was  not 
above  mediocrity;  and  equity  and  fair  play  toward  opponents 
were  not  his  habit.    He  was  violent  in  partisanship,  now  on 
this  side,  now  on  the  other,  and  very  unguarded  in  his 
language;  having  the  easy  resource  of  forgetting  what  he  had 
said  before,  and  flatly  contradicting  himself  without  scruple. 
Advancing  age  toned  his  violence  down,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  his  enormous  self-esteem,  and  his  political 
disappointments  gave  a  tinge  of  bitterness  to  his  vanity 
which  ruined  his  efforts  at  historical  accuracy.    There  were 
many  worse  men  in  Kansas,  known  to  me  either  personally 
or  by  repute;  but  few  were  less  amiable,  or  less  willing  to 
follow  the  maxim,  "Live  and  let  live."    His  place  in  history 
is  so  far  below  John  Brown'  s  that  it  is  idle  to  compare 
them;  magnanimity,  which  was  Brown's  atmosphere,  was 
an  unknown  region  to  Robinson. 


(309)   Mar.  6,   1902, 
SIPID  BOSTON  CLUBS. 


THEODORE  PARKER  AND  IN- 


I  fear  the  Thursday  club,  at  which  the  prince  [  Prince 
Henry  Hohenzollern  of  Prussia]  is  being  entertained  to- 
night, is  that  same  "Sirti"  at  which  Theodore  Parker 
launched  so  many  jests  in  its  early  years .    He  represented 
it,  in  his  Boston  letters  to  George  Ripley,  as  investigating 
all  kinds  of  solemnly  frivolous  subjects  scientifically;  and 
said  that  Edward  Everett,  though  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers, was  only  a  dogday  member,  --being  admitted  in  that 
sultry  season  "to  cool  the  punch."    A  most  elaborate  de- 
bate, according  to  Parker,  took  place  on  the  question, 
"How  shall  we  keep  the  snow  off  our  sidewalks?"  when  one 
of  the  less  wealthy  members  proposed,  as  the  best  solu- 
tion, "that  we  bring  in  our  sidewalk  when  it  begins  to  snow, 
and  set  it  up  edgeways  in  our  front  entries  ."    This  was  at 
first  accepted  as  a  final  answer;  but  old  Dr.  Warren, 
founder  of  the  club,  who  then  lived  on  Park  street,  remarked, 
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rather  censoriously,  "that  it  might  answer  for  the  gentle- 
man who  proposed  it,  since  he  lived  in  a  street  with  very 
narrow  sidewalks;  but  some  of  us  reside  where  they  are 
many  feet  wide;  what  shall  we  do?"  To  which  the  rebuked 
member  answered,  sarcastically,  "that  gentlemen  who  had 
wide  sidewalks  in  front  of  their  mansions,  no  doubt  had 
front  entries  of  corresponding  magnificence."    Such  were 
the  gibes  with  which  Parker  refreshed  his  soul,  and  recre- 
ated himself  for  the  contempt  that  Beacon  street  poured  out 
on  the  crowd-drawing  preacher.    At  an  earlier  club,  the 
"Wednesday  Evening,"  James  K.  Mills  made  his  celebrated 
reply  to  Nathan  Hale,  then  editing  the  Advertiser,  who  had 
said,  "1  know  that  so-and-so  happened  on  a  Saturday,  — for 
it  was  the  day  my  son  Charles  was  born."    "Oh,  no,"  said 
Mills;  "it  hapf)ened  on  a  Wednesday;  your  son  was  born 
Wednesday,  but  you  did  not  find  it  out  till  Saturday." 
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George  is  no  nice  old  man 

For  heaven  bent; 
The  angels  all  would  faint, 
And  that  immortal  Pan 

Laugh  in  his  sleeve. 
Should  George  their  Heaven  achieve . 
'  Tis  Spring,  and  the  robin'  s  throat; 
Now  to  plump  the  rye  and  oat, 
And  the  Indian  corn  to  soak, 
When  gray  leaves  mouse -ear  the  oak; 
Then  to  nip  the  scarlet  bug. 
That  may  spoil  the  pumpkin'  s  mug,  -- 
Then  to  mow  the  clover  sweet. 
And  hake  up  the  meadow  peat; 
Give  George  this,  'tis  all  he  needs, 
Birds  and  seasons ,  shower  and  seeds . 


(310)   Mar. 
RAPHIES. 


11,   1902.    HISTORY  IN  AMERICAN  BIOG- 


Very  few  are  left,  either  in  Verona  or  New  England,  of 
this  ancient  rustic  type . 


It  seems  that  Joseph  Barry,  the  Irish-born  schoolmaster 
at  Harpers  Ferry,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  foray  there 
in  1859,  is  still  living,  and  is  preparing  a  larger  book  for 
the  press  on  the  same  subject.    1  met  Barry  at  Harpers 
Ferry  in  1875,  and  heard  his  lively  version  of  what  he  saw 
there  16  years  before;  and  recently  I  have  met  one  or  two 
of  his  pupils,  who  all  have  a  high  respect  for  Brown.    Who 
the  new  English  biographer  of  Brown  is  does  not  yet  appear . 
The  Putnam  biography  gives  further  particulars  of  Mrs . 
Inman'  s  situation  during  the  anxious  days  preceding  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  during  which  she  proceeded  from  the 
Inman  farm  in  Cambridge  to  the  Brush  Hill  home,  under 
the  escort  of  Gen.  Putnam's  son  Daniel.    Mr.  French 
might  well  have  put  Mrs .  Inman  in  his  novel  if  he  had  read 
Mrs  .  Lesley' s  book  before  writing  his  own. 


(311)   Mar.  25,   1902. 
GEORGE  MINOT. 


ELLERY  CHANNING  AND 


The  Granite  Monthly  for  March,  along  with  a  good  por- 
trait of  the  late  Ellery  Channing,  and  a  fac -simile  of  his 
peculiar  handwriting,  gives  his  prose  description  of  George 
Minot,  which  The  Republican  gave  some  years  ago.    But  I 
have  a  similar  account  in  verse,  never  printed,  I  think, 
and  which  has  the  oddity  that  this  poet  not  unfrequently  used 
in  his  poetizing,  as  well  as  in  his  prose  style:-- 

CONCORD"  S  "OLD  MAN  OF  VERONA." 

Here  lives  a  hind 

Who  chiefly  bears  in  mind 

The  Spring's  mild  air. 

Saluting  his  gray  hair 

Around  a  furrowed  brow  and  bare 

He  knows,  --this  aged  serf 
Of  clod  and  furrow  .  -  - 

How  sun  shall  rise  to-morrow; 
And  Spring  has  time  enough 

When  he  can  laugh 
At  bluebirds  and  the  frisking  calf . 
Dry  moralist!  go  learn 
Of  antique  George ,  to  fetch 

Thy  lessons,  wretch! 
Not  from  the  buried  urn. 
But  from  the  bluebird'  s  song  and  liveliest  turn. 


(312)   Apr.  3,   1902.    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY  OF 
BOSTON— GREENACRE "THE  LECTURE  SYSTEM. 

The  Emerson  society,  which  was  organized  two  years 
ago,  has  been  quietly  holding  meetings  this  year  in  the 
free  lecture -room  of  the  public  library,  and  there  the 
president,  Mr.  Malloy,  has  been  giving  his  readings  from 
Emerson  and  inviting  other  speakers  on  kindred  subjects, 
one  recently  on  Walt  Whitman,  and  yesterday  one  by  Prof. 
Chesley,  formerly  of  the  Meadville  theological  school,  on 
the  tendencies  in  modern  science  toward  a  more  spiritual 
view  of  the  universe  than  material  science  has  usually 
taken.    The  citations  from  Tyndall,  Faraday,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Huxley,  John  Fiske,  etc.,  were  interesting;  but 
perhaps  arranged  in  support  of  a  theory  that  some  of  them 
would  have  disowned. 

At  Greenacre,  Miss  Farmer  has  secured  the  ownership 
of  some  property  lately  in  other  hands ,  and  is  likely  to 
resume  the  summer  lectures  that  have  been  so  attractive 
for  the  past  few  years.    But  there  will  be  many  omissions 
and  additions  in  her  list  of  lecturers.    Mr.  Griggs,  whose 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Tremont  temple  was  this  year  so 
successful,  and  deservedly  so,  has  been  engaged  to  repeat 
them  next  winter;  and  the  Twentieth  Century  club  will  give 
other  courses  on  practical  subjects ,  but  on  the  same  finan- 
cial basis  as  the  temple  lectures .    It  really  seems  as  if 
the  old  lecture  system  of  New  England,  of  which  we  have 
several  times  written  the  obituary,  were  coming  to  life 
again,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  hundreds  of  clubs 
that  now  exist,  and  were  impossible  half  a  century  ago. 


(313)   Apr.  17,   1902. 
NING'S  LIBRARY. 


DISPOSAL  OF  ELLERY  CHAN- 


The  500  volumes  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Ellery 
Channing  have  gone  this  week  to  the  town  library  of  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  N.  H.,  to  which  they  were  given.    They  include 
a  good  medical  library  for  the  use  of  rural  physicians -- 
about  150  volumes  in  English  and  French — and  a  consider- 
able supply  of  dictionaries ,  encyclopedias,  travels,  history, 
poetry,  and  the  elder  fiction,  Don  Quixote,  Gulliver, 
Scott's  poetics  and  novels,  etc.    It  is  to  be  chiefly  a  ref- 
erence library.    This  is  the  second  scholar's  collection 
that  small  town  has  received  since  the  Revolution- -Rev. 
Dr.  Langdon,  once  president  of  Harvard,  and  for  17  years 
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the  town  minister  of  Hampton  Falls,  having  given  much  of 
his  library  in  1797  "to  the  Church  for  the  use  of  the  Minis- 
try."   Half  this  early  gift  has  been  scattered  in  the  past 
century;  but  some  30  volumes  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek 
remain,  and  fill  a  special  case  in  the  new  library.    The 
Channing  books  are  to  be  kept  together,  in  separate  cases, 
surmounted  by  Elwell'  s  bust  of  Mr.  Channing--the  only  one 
ever  made.    The  Philadelphia  edition  of  Channing'  s  "Poems 
of  Sixty-five  Years"  is  all  printed,  the  author'  s  portrait 
engraved  for  it,  and  it  will  soon  be  issued  by  James  S. 
Bentley.    C.  E.  Goodspeed  of  Boston  is  engraving  a  second 
and  quite  different  portrait  of  Ellery  Channing  for  his  new 
edition  of  "Thoreau,  the  Pbet-Naturalist,"  to  be  published 
in  October . 

(314)  April  24,   1902.    BARBARISM  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  Britisher  (presumably)  sent  me  an  anonymous  letter, 
mailed  in  Boston,  last  week,  of  which  this  is  a  copy:-- 

"Dear  Mr . :    Don' t  you  think  that  a  protest  from  you  to 
our  government  in  regard  to  our  treatment  of  the  Filipinos 
would  have  more  effect  than  your  diatribes  against  the 
British  or  their  treatment  of  the  Boers?" 

If  this  person  (who  knows  as  little  of  my  past  record  as  I 
know  of  his  family)  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  letters 
to  The  Republican  for  four  years  past,  he  will  see  that  I 
have  been  steadily  censuring  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt 
administration  for  meddling  with  the  Filipinos  at  all.    My 
position  has  ever  been  that  we  have  no  more  business  in 
Luzon  than  we  should  have  in  Ireland  or  Canada,     "Chris- 
tianizing" those  dominions  of  Edward  the  Caresser;  that  the 
English  did  have  certain  rights  in  South  Africa,  whereas 
we  had  none  in  the  Philippines;  but  that  barbarism  in  war 
is  odious  wherever  it  shows  its  cruel  or  its  stupid  head. 
Stupidity  as  much  or  more  than  deliberate  cruelty  accounts 
for  baby-slaughtering  in  Africa;  but  no  such  excuse  holds 
for  Smith  and  Waller. 

(315)  June  3,   1902.    GOSSE  UNAWARE  OF  SWINBURNE'S 
LIMITATIONS— ELBERT  HUBBARD  AND  STEVENSON  ON 
WHITMAN. 

Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  estimate  of  Swinburne,  displays  that 
inability  for  high  criticism  I  have  so  often  remarked  in 
him;  he  is  good  in  details,  but  has  no  broad  scope.    Swin- 
burne is  not  the  eminent  poet  Mr.  Gosse  fancies;  he  had  his 
chance  and  sacrificed  it  for  lack  of  sound  judgment,  — a 
quality  as  needful  to  a  poet  as  to  a  general  or  statesman. 
He  illustrates  what  Tennyson  said,  before  Swinburne  was 
heard  of,  about  — 

Fantastic  beauty,  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 
Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

The  beauty  of  Swinburne's  verse,  which,  in  occasional 
passages,  nobody  can  deny,  is  distinctly  fantastic,  and  is 
not  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  centuries;  he  has  mannerisms 
and  tricks  of  alliteration,  which  may  please  at  first,  but  do 
not  wear  so  well;  and  his  fluency  in  verse  and  prose,  which 
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at  first  seemed  like  high  genius,  has  become  tiresome. 
He  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  what  England  furnishes  in 
every  century  and  almost  in  every  generation,  --a  Literary 
man  of  talent  and  early  culture,  whose  mental  or  moral 
makeup  is  so  abnormal  as  to  neutralize  all  his  advantages, 
and  deprive  him  of  a  permanent  renown,  however  great  his 
contemporary  reputation  may  have  been. . . . 

There  are  plenty  of  Americans  who  would  still  say  that 
our  Walt  Whitman  is  an  example  of  the  same  thing,  but  not 
so  many  as  there  were  20  years  ago,  and  the  number  is 
likely  to  go  on  decreasing.    That  pushing  Philistine  of  East 
Aurora,  Elbert  Hubbard,  is  not  a  good  voucher  for  Whit- 
man's immortality,  but  he  has  done  a  service  by  reprint- 
ing Stevenson'  s  extended  comment  on  Whitman,  which  is 
far  more  to  the  point  than  his  brilUant,  but  random,  ver- 
dict on  Thoreau,  whom  Stevenson,  like  Lowell,  could  not 
really  understand.    Nobody  can  be  quite  sure  that  what 
Hubbard  says  happened  did  really  take  place;  but  his  ac- 
count of  an  interview  with  Whitman  is  probable  enough, 
and  more  interesting  than  most  of  his  scribbles;  while 
Stevenson's  essay  following  has  many  profound  utterances 
about  Whitman  and  Things  in  General,  of  which,  like 
Teufelsdroeckh,  Stevenson  was  professor .    Thus  he  says, 
with  great  truth:-- 

"What  Whitman  has  to  say  is  another  affair  from  how  he 
says  it.    It  is  not  possible  to  acquit  any  one  of  defective 
intelligence,  or  else  of  stiff  prejudice,  who  is  not  inter- 
ested by  Whitman'  s  matter  and  the  spirit  it  represents . 
Not  as  a  poet,  but  as  what  we  may  call  (for  lack  of  a  more 
exact  expression)  a  prophet,  he  occupies  a  curious  and 
prominent  position. . . .    His  notion  of  the  poetic  function 
is  ambitious,  and  coincides  roughly  with  what  Schopenhauer 
has  laid  down  as  the  province  of  the  metaphysician.    The 
poet  is  to  gather  together  for  men,  and  set  in  order,  the 
materials  of  their  existence ....    He  must  shake  people 
out  of  their  indifference,  and  force  them  to  make  some 
election  in  this  world,  instead  of  sliding  dully  forward  in 
a  dream.    The  enchanted  ground  of  dead-alive  respecta- 
bility is  next  upon  the  map  to  the  Beulah  of  considerate 
virtue.    But  there  men  all  slumber  and  take  their  rest  in 
the  middle  of  God'  s  beautiful  and  wonderful  universe;  the 
drowsy  heads  have  nodded  together  in  the  same  position 
since  first  their  fathers  fell  asleep;  and  not  even  the  sound 
of  the  last  trumpet  can  wake  them  to  a  single  active  thought. 
The  poet  has  a  hard  task  to  stir  up  such  fellows  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  and  other  people'  s  principles  in  life ." 

This  has  a  touch  of  Thoreau'  s  paradox  in  its  wholesome 
verity;  still  more  has  this  which  soon  follows:    "There  are 
not  words  enough  in  all  Shakespeare  to  express  the  merest 
fraction  of  a  man'  s  experience  in  an  hour .    The  spieed  of 
the  eyesight  and  the  hearing,  and  the  continual  industry  of 
the  mind  produce  in  10  minutes  what  it  would  require  a 
laborious  volume  to  shadow  forth  by  comparisons  and  round- 
about approaches . "    To  show  how  true  is  this ,  we  only  need 
to  consider  the  astonisliing  activity  of  the  half-awakened 
mind  in  dreams,  wherein  by  the  space  of  10  seconds  at  the 
utmost  we  perceive  events  that  seem  to  occupy  weeks . 
This  sudden  wakening  of  the  soul  to  its  possibilities  was 
ejqjressed  by  Thoreau  in  the  enigmatic  lines,  -- 
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I  hearing  get  who  had  but  ears , 

And  sight  who  had  but  eyes  before; 
Moments  1  live,  who  lived  but  years, 

And  truth  discern,  who  had  but  Learning's 
lore. 

Stevenson  declares  this  startling  truth  in  his  own  way 
thus:    "If  the  poet  is  to  speak  efficaciously,  he  must  say 
what  is  already  in  his  hearer'  s  mind.    It  is  not  by  flash- 
ing before  a  man'  s  eyes  the  weapons  of  dialectic;  it  is  not 
by  induction,  deduction,  or  construction;  it  is  not  by  forc- 
ing him  on  from  one  stage  of  reasoning  to  another,  that 
the  man  will  be  effectually  renewed.    He  cannot  be  made 
to  believe  anything;  but  he  can  be  made  to  see  that  he  has 
always  believed  it." 

Coming  now  to  the  question  which  the  fogy,  the  bigot  and 
the  dubious  have  combined  to  becloud,  "What  sort  of  man 
was  Walt  Whitman?"    Stevenson  gets  to  the  main   point  at 
once.    "He  has  succeeded  as  well  in  life  as  in  his  printed 
performances.    The  spirit  that  was  in  him  has  come  forth 
most  eloquently  in  his  actions  .    Many  who  have  only  read 
his  poe'try  have  been  tempted  to  set  him  down  as  an  ass,  or 
even  a  charlatan;  but  I  never  met  one  who  had  known  him 
personally  who  did  not  profess  a  solid  affection  and  respect 
for  the  man'  s  character. . . .    And  out  of  all  his  writings, 
perhaps  the  best  and  the  most  human  and  convincing  pas- 
sages are  to  be  found  in  those  "soiled  and  creased  little 
livraisons,  each  composed  of  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper, 
folded  small  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  and  fastened  with  a 
pin,"  which  he  scribbled  during  the  war,  by  the  bedsides 
of  the  wounded  or  in  the  excitement  of  great  events  .    Short, 
straightforward,  to  the  point,  with  none  of  the  trappings 
of  composition,  they  breathe  a  profound  sentiment,  they 
give  us  a  vivid  look  at  one  of  the  sides  of  life;  and  they 
make  us  acquainted  with  a  man  whom  it  is  an  honor  to 
love ....    Literary  reticence  is  not  Whitman' s  strong  hold; 
his  reticence  (in  the  letter  to  the  soldier'  s  mother)  is  not 
literary,  but  humane;  it  is  not  that  of  a  good  artist,  but 
that  of  a  good  man." 

(316)   July  17,  1902.    BURIAL  OF  CHANNING' S  ASHES 
IN  CONCORD  ON  JULY  15— READING  OF  AN  EHTAPH  IN 
GREEK. 

This  week  the  Channing  lot  in  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery 
received  the  ashes  of  the  poet,  Ellery  Channing,  whose  re- 
mains were  cremated,  at  his  request,  last  January,  but 
not  committed  to  earth  till  July  15.    The  only  service  was 
the  reading  above  the  grave  of  a  Greek  epitaph,  written 
for  him,  of  which  this  is  the  translation; 

In  this  small  urn  we  bury  all  of  thee , 

Dear  Poet!  that  our  sacred  grove  may  hold; 

Thou  art  escaped;  yet  blossom  fair  and  free 
Thy  songs  that  stirred  us  young,  and  soothe 
us  old. 

The  stanza  written  by  Channing  for  such  an  occasion  half 
a  century  ago  was  also  read,  with  a  slight  change,  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  stately  pine  trees  that  surround  his  burial 
place,  exactly  opposite  the  grave  of  his  friend,  Hawthorne: 


O  spare  from  all  thy  luxury 

A  tear  for  one  who  may  not  weep! 
Whose  heart  is  like  a  wintry  sea, 

So  still  and  cold  and  deep; 
Nor  shed  that  tear  till  he  is  laid 

Beneath  the  fresh-dug  turf  to  rest. 
And  o'er  his  grave  the  pine-tree's  shade 

That  hides  the  song-bird'  s  nest. 


(317)  July  24,  1902, 
BENEFACTOR . 


NATHANIEL  MORTON,  PUBLIC 


Plymouth  has  lost  one  of  its  best  citizens  in  Nathaniel 
Morton,  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  --brother  of  that 
pleasant  writer  Mrs  .  Morton-Diaz,  and  cousin  of  the  late 
Edwin  Morton,  who  died  in  Switzerland  in  1900.    Nathaniel 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Ichabod  Morton,  a  great  friend  of 
Horace  Mann,  and  one  of  the  pecuniary  contributors  to  the 
experiment  of  Brook  Farm,  60  years  ago.    The  son  ivas 
more  prosperous  than  his  father,  and  had  given,  of  late 
years,  a  fine  park  to  the  town  near  the  two  lakes  that  bear 
the  name  of  Billington,  and  traversed  by  the  picturesque 
Town  brook.    Plymouth  bestowed  on  the  gift  the  name  of 
Morton  park,  which  the  modest  giver  would  not  have  cho- 
sen, but  which  perpetuates  there  his  memory,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  early  namesake  (brother  of  his  ancestor  George 
Morton),  the  author  of  "New  England's  Memorial." 

(318)  July  29,  1902.    ORIGEN  THE  NEO-PLATONIST 
AND  BRONSON  A LCOTT- -TRANSMIGRATION  OF  SOULS. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Origen  was  really  a  Neo -Plato nist, 
and  thus  one  of  the  precursors  of  Bronson  Alcott,  who,  in 
his  monody  on  Emerson'  s  death  in  1882  uses  the  same 
system  of  the  Fall  and  the  restoration.    Thus  he  repre- 
sented Emerson,  under  the  Platonic  name  of  Ion,  as  one 
of  the  unfallen  spirits,  visiting  this  lower  world  to  recall 
men  to  their  old  inheritance:-- 

Come  then,  Mnemosyne,  and  on  me  wait! 

As  if  for  Ion'  s  harp  thou  gav'  st  thine  own; 
Recall  the  memories  of  Man'  s  ancient  state, 

Ere  to  this  low  orb  had  his  form  dropt  down. 
Clothed  in  the  cerements  of  his  ancient  fate; 

Oblivious  here  of  heavenly  glories  flown. 
Lapsed  from  the  high,  the  fair,  the  blest  estate. 

Unknowing  these,  and  by  himself  unknown; 
Lo,  Ion,  unfallen  from  his  lordly  prime. 

Paused  in  his  passing  flight,  --and  giving  ear 
To  heedless  sojourners  in  weary  Time, 

Sang  his  full  song  of  hope  and  lofty  cheer; 

Aroused  them  from  dull  sleep,  from  grisly 
fear, 

And  toward  the  stars  their  faces  did  uprear. 

(319)  Aug.  7,   1902.    THE  CELEBRATION  AT  OLD 
YORK  IN  MAINE --THE  OLIGARCHIC  GOVERNMENT  OF 
CHURCH  AND  STATE  ON  THE  HSCATAQUA. 

This  anniversary  at  Old  York  in  Maine  commemorates 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  landed  noblesse  in  New  England, 
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such  as  then  existed  in  England  and  France.    James  I  and 
the  whole  evil  Stuart  breed  were  favorable  to  the  scheme, 
and  granted  patents  to  Gorges  and  Mason,  Trelawney,  Hil- 
ton and  the  rest  of  those  who  claimed  thousands  of  acres 
around  the  Piscataqua  and  along  the  Maine  seacoast.    Their 
younger  sons,  brothers,  cousins  and  retainers  came  over 
to  make  fortunes  and  share  in  an  oligarchic  government  of 
church  and  state,  which  the  Stuarts  steadily  favored  and 
which  Laud  and  his  parsons  as  steadily  supported.    Old  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  himself,  and  his  associate,  Capt. 
Mason,  had  earned  their  rank  by  service  at  sea  and  on  land, 
and  so  had  some  of  those  they  sent  over .    But  many  of  the 
latter  were  shiftless  or  fraudulent  persons,  whose  religion 
was  loosely  worn,  like  their  breeches,  and  who  hated  the 
very  name  of  self-denial,  --which  was  the  saving  grace  of 
the  dogmatic,  persecuting  Puritans.    In  English  gentility, 
in  education,  and  in  geniality  of  manners,  the  churchmen 
and  cavaliers  of  early  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were 
superior  to  most  of  their  Massachusetts  rivals;  but  they 
had  a  false  political  system,  and  they  had  not  that  hearty 
support  from  England  which  she  gave  to  the  oligarchs  of 
Ireland  and  India,  then  and  afterward.    In  matters  of  land- 
acquisition  neither  party  had  much  scruple;  they  cheated 
and  forged  titles  and  suppressed  or  destroyed  records  as 
vigorously  as  our  imperialists  have  done  for  some  years 
past.    How  much  of  this  actual  history  the  York  celebration 
will  bring  out  is  uncertain;  but  the  Maine  historical  society 
for  many  years  has  been  publishing  the  old  records,  par- 
ticularly since  Mr.  Baxter  has  taken  them  in  hand,  and  the 
published  volumes  are  of  much  value.    Probably  this  anni- 
versary will  add  to  the  number . 

(320)   Aug.  21,   1902.    SANBORN  AT  GREENACRE-- 
RECALLS  GATHERING  FLOWERS  FOR  THOREAU--THE 
STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS. 

A  few  days  by  the  Piscataqua  at  Greenacre,  and  along  the 
Maine  coast  as  far  as  Old  Orchard,  I  found  fires  at  even- 
ing comfortable,  either  in  the  cottage  chimney,  or  in  the 
open  air  of  the  pine  grove;  and  few  things  are  more  agree- 
able than  a  fireside  chat  in  unexpected  surroundings .    At 
Greenacre  the  sessions  under  the  great  pine  tree  have  been 
more  dripping  than  usual,  but  the  tents  have  stood  against 
the  rains ,  and  the  Inn  and  the  Hall  of  Peace  have  been  full 
of  serenity  and  flowers,  --the  latter  gathered  in  great  arm- 
fuls  by  a  son  of  the  Pilgrims  [  Sanborn]  ,  who  knew  where  to 
find  cardinal  flowers,  clethra  and  golden-rod, --as  former- 
ly when  he  brought  them  to  the  home  of  the  Thoreaus,  in  his 
school  days  at  Concord.    Which  reminds  me  that  a  letter 
containing  a  "press  notice"  of  his  posthumous  booklet,  "The 
Service,"  was  lately  received  at  the  Boston  post-office, 
directed  to  H.  D.  Thoreau,  who  died  40  years  ago.    I  got  a 
new  conception  of  the  Greenacre  lectures  and  debates  this 
year,  as  an  independent  forum,  where  opinions,  popular  or 
unpopular ,  can  be  uttered  and  find  that  courteous  reception 
which  purchased  newspapers  and  capitalized  magazines  do 
not  give .    As  a  study  of  religions ,  --in  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  now  engaged,  --Greenacre  gives  great 
facilities;  and  there  was  a  pleasure  in  hearing  about  even 
the  impossible  reformer  of  Islam,  Abbas  Effendi,  in  his 
prison-limits  at  Acre;  since  he  is  plainly  one  of  those 
strange  products  of  oriental  devotion  which  appear  from 
time  to  time,  --sometimes  in  bloody  revolt,  sometimes  in 
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mythical  apostleship.    The  East  is  evidently  getting  ready 
for  one  of  those  overturns  in  which  warring  religions  play 
so  great  a  part;  and  the  account  of  the  turbulent  Druses, 
the  independent  chief,  Ibn  Rashid,  and  this  meek  and  figura- 
tive Persian  captive  of  the  sultan,  all  tends  in  that  direction. 

(321)  Sept.  4,  1902.  GREENACRE  CONFERENCES 
REPORTED  ONLY  LOCALLY--A  WEEK  ON  EMERSON 
NEXT  YEAR. 

With  all  their  enterprise,  the  Boston  dailies  are  back- 
ward in  some  things .    No  one  of  them  took  any  pains  to 
have  the  very  interesting  and  often  amusing  lectures  and 
debates  at  Greenacre  reported;  leaving  that  to  local 
journals  like  the  Lewiston  paper  and  the  Portsmouth  Ga- 
zette .    The  Concord  school  of  philosophy  in  its  day  had 
enormous  reporting  from  the  dailies;  though  its  topics 
were  less  popular,  and  its  range  narrower,  than  these 
two-months'  courses  at  Greenacre,  which  closed  last 
Sunday.    The  success  of  the  affair  was  somewhat  impeded 
by  rather  unpractical  dealing  at  the  inn,  --its  two  depart- 
ments of  rooms  and  board  being  under  two  managements, 
neither  of  them  the  most  practical.    At  the  close  of  the 
season  an  organization  for  future  work  was  initiated,  and 
there  is  every  intention  of  continuing  the  courses  next 
year,  --a  feature  of  them  next  July  being  a  celebration  of 
the  Emerson  centenary  for  a  week. 

(322)  Sept.  30,  1902.    VALUABLE  LITERARY  HISTORY 
IN  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  RUFUS  W.  GRISWOLD, 
THE  GO-BETWEEN  FOR  AMERICAN  AUTHORS  FROM 
1842  TO  1852--POE'S  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 

Why  has  nobody  told  the  world  of  the  history  of  American 
literature  concealed  in  the  small  type  and  odd  spelling  of 
William  Griswold's  "Passages  from  the  Correspondence" 
of  his  father,  the  journalistic  and  literary  biographer  of 
Poe,  and  perhaps  the  best  abused  man  of  letters  in  America, 
not  excepting  Thomas  Paine  or  Thomas  Jefferson--against 
the  latter  of  whom  Dr.  Griswold  himself  discharged  some 
arrows  of  slander?    The  book  is  by  no  means  fully  described 
by  its  title;  for  there  is  a  deal  of  later  comment  interspersed 
with  the  letters,  which  are  mainly  of  authors  and  publishers 
to  Griswold--for  many  of  his  own  letters  are  either  lost  or 
held  back  by  the  editor.    He  died  45  years  ago,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  42;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  convince 
the  present  generation  that  he  was  the  most  important  go- 
between  for  American  authors,  negotiating  with  the  great 
public  in  their  behalf,  which  the  years  1842-1852  saw.    Yet 
such  he  appears  to  have  been;  and  the  pecuniary  value,  as 
autographs,  of  the  letters  printed  in  this  volume  must  be 
very  great.    Beginning  with  John  Trumbull,  the  author  of 
"McFingal,"  and  going  forward  with  Irving,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
Cooper,  Bryant,  Paulding,  J.  P,  Kennedy,  Tom  Corwin, 
Mrs.  Child,  R.  H.  Wilde,  Whittier,  EUzur  Wright,  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Andrews  Norton,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  G.W.  Curtis, 
and  a  bevy  of  "female  poets,"  we  come  down  through  R.  H. 
Stoddard's  reminiscences,  and  those  of  others,  nearly 
to  our  own  day,  and  actually  to  1898,  when  this  strange 
book  was  printed  (hardly  published)  by  its  compiler . 
Though    I  corresponded  with  him  some  nine  years  since, 
and  was  then  notified  of  a  book  in  preparation,  I  never 
saw  a  copy  until  Mr.  Goodspeed  showed  me  one  last 
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summer,  --and  even  he,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can books,  did  not  seem  to  know  much  about  it.    Probably 
it  has  been  reviewed  somewhere;  but  it  cannot  be  familiar 
to  your  readers,  and  it  really  ought  to  be,  especially  if 
attacks  on  Griswold  are  to  be  circulated  every  year  by  the 
Poe -maniacs,  who  are  making  of  the  poet  a  mythical  char- 
acter not  recognizable  in  his  most  noticeable  traits  . 

Unfortunately  there  is  too  much  foundation  for  some  of 
these  attacks  on  Griswold,  whose  mental  strabismus  was 
as  marked  as  Poe's  irresponsibility  at  times,  and  his  ab- 
surd exaggerations,  whether  as  critic  or  poet.    Griswold 
was  no  poet,  and  not  the  most  impartial  of  critics;  Poe  was 
a  fairly  good  poet,  and  had  gleams  of  insight  as  critic,  but 
he  was  strangely  under  the  influence  of  his  emotions  at  all 
times,  and  his  shifty  and  embarrassed  way  of  life  exposed 
him  to  the  temptations  of  flattery  and  the  jaundice  of  envy. 
Griswold  was  a  colder  and  more  plausible  person,  far 
more  industrious,  and  with  an  experience  of  the  world  that 
did  not  render  him  very  amiable;  indeed,  his  native  bent 
of  mind  seems  to  have  been  censorious;  and  his  best  friends 
were  warning  him  not  to  attack  and  disparage  so  much  as 
his  inclination  was.    Horace  Greeley,  who  in  the  letters 
published  here  shows  much  good  sense  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  was  often  advising  his  friend  "Gris"  to  put 
a  little  more  water  in  his  wine.    They  were  very  early 
associated  in  New  York  journalism,  and  both  of  them  had 
been  journalists  in  Vermont  before  resorting  to  New  York, 
where  Greeley  found  his  mission  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.    Griswold  was  a  rolling  stone  in  journalism;  from 
New  York  he  migrated  to  Philadelphia,  and  later  to  Boston, 
where,  among  his  literary  associates  were  Edwin  Whipple, 
J.  T.  Fields  and  a  few  others.    Then  he  returns  to  New 
York,  where  he  had  always  a  foothold,  and  died  there  in 
1857.    He  had  just  before  edited  a  magnificent  and  tuft-hunt- 
ing volume,  published  by  the  Appletons,  --"The  Republican 
Court;"  and  he  had  also  married  for  a  third  time.    His 
present  biographer  is  the  son  of  this  marriage,  and  can 
hardly  have  remembered  the  father  whom  he  defends  in 
rather  an  indirect  way.    The  letters  which  he  prints  tell 
their  own  story,  however. 

It  does  not  follow  because  Griswold  was  crafty  and  vin- 
dictive in  his  struggles  for  success  and  his  frequent  quar- 
rels, that  therefore  the  brilliant,  unscrupulous  Poe  was  all 
that  is  virtuous,  honorable  and  exalted.    He  had  the  poetic 
temperament,  which  is  not  favorable  to  steadiness  of  char- 
acter, nor  specially  loyal  to  its  loves.    His  relations  with 
women,  which  are  so  favorably  dwelt  upon  by  his  panegyri- 
cal biographers,  had  some  excuse  in  the  attraction  which 
he  evidently  had  for  them,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Frances  Os- 
good gives  a  glimpse  in  her  letter  to  Griswold  of  1850,  soon 
to  be  cited.    But  who  was  Mrs.  Osgood?    Let  Richard  Stod- 
dard answer,  in  his  account  of  Mrs .  Botta'  s  drawing-room 
in  New  York:    "Mrs.  Osgood  was  a  paragon.    For  loved  of 
all  men  who  knew  her,  she  was  hated  by  no  woman  who 
ever  felt  the  charm  of  her  presence.    Poe  was  enamored  of 
her,  or  fancied  he  was,  --which  with  him  was  the  same 
thing.    He  dedicated  a  copy  of  verses  to  her,  a  trifle  which 
had  served  the  same  purpose  twice  before;  concealing  her 
name  in  an  effusion  of  20  lines;  and  he  reviewed  her  in 
his  glowing  fashion,  and  no  one  disputed  the  accuracy  of 
his  verdict.    But,  Poe  had  a  rival  in  her  affections  in  Dr. 
Griswold,  whom  she  transformed  for  a  moment  into  an  im- 
passioned poet."    She  died  in  New  York  May  12,   1850,  and 
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this  letter  must  have  been  written  in  January  or  February 
preceding: 

"  1  wish  the  simple  truth  to  be  known,  --that  he  [Poe]  sought 
me,  not  I  him.    It  is  too  cruel  that  I,  the  only  one  of  those 
literary  women  who  did  not  seek  his  acquaintance,  --for 
Mrs .  EUet  asked  an  introduction  to  him  and  followed  him 
everywhere,  Miss  Lynch  begged  me  to  bring  him  there, 
and  called  upon  him  at  his  lodgings;  Mrs .  Whitman  be- 
sieged him  with  valentines  and  letters  long  before  he  wrote 
or  took  any  notice  of  her,  and  all  the  others  wrote  poetry 
and  letters  to  him, --it  is  too  cruel  that  I  should  be  singled 
out,  after  his  death,  as  the  only  victim  to  suffer  from  the 
slanders  of  his  mother.    I  never  thought  of  him  till  he  sent 
me  his  Raven,  and  asked  Willis  to  introduce  him  to  me; 
and  immediately  after  I  went  to  Albany,  and  afterward  to 
Boston  and  Providence  to  avoid  him;  and  he  followed  me  to 
each  of  those  places,  and  wrote  to  me  imploring  me  to 
love  him,  --many  a  letter  which  I  did  not  reply  to  until  his 
wife  added  her  entreaties  to  his,  and  said  that  I  might  save 
him  from  infamy  and  her  from  death,  by  showing  an  affec- 
tionate interest  in  him.    You  have  the  proof  in  Mrs  .  Poe'  s 
letter  to  me  and  in  his  to  Mrs .  Ellet .    Mrs .  Boe  felt 
grieved  that  she  herself  had  drawn  me  into  the  snare  by 
imploring  me  to  be  kind  to  Edgar ,  -  -to  grant  him  my  so  - 
ciety  and  to  write  to  him;  because  she  said,  1  was  the  only 
woman  he  knew  who  influenced  him  for  his  good,  or  indeed 
who  had  any  lasting  influence  over  him." 

To  this  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Harrington,  adds  this 
confirmation,  published  many  years  after.    "Returning  to 
my  home  in  Albany,  Mrs.  Osgood,  thenona  visit  to  my 
family,  related  that  while  1  had  been  gone  Poe  had  sought 
an  interview  with  her  in  my  parlor,  and  in  passionate 
terms  had  besought  her  to  elope  with  him.    She  described 
how  she  met  him  with  mingled  ridicule  and  reproof,  appeal- 
ing to  his  better  xiature,  and  striving  to  stimulate  a  reso- 
lution to  abandon  his  vicious  courses;  and  how  finally  he 
took  his  leave,  baffled  and  humiliated,  if  not  ashamed." 
Charles  F.  Briggs  (Lowell's  friend,  "Harry  France")  added 
his  confirmation  of  this  side  of  POe'  s  nature  30  odd  years 
ago.    "Dr.  Griswold  might  have  given  some  startling  evi- 
dences of  the  utter  contempt  which  Poe  entertained  for  per- 
sons who  trustingly  believed  they  were  passionately  be- 
loved by  him.    He  could  write  the  most  touching  letters, 
which  he  would  bedrabble  with  real  tears  as  he  folded  the 
paper,  to  women  upon  whom  he  had  no  other  designs  than 
an  intention  of  sending  his  wife  or  her  mother  to  them  to 
solicit  a  loan  of  $50."   And  the  forgotten  Dr.  Chivers,  a 
Georgia  physician  turned  poet,  and  two  years  older  than 
Pbe,  added  the  last  drop  by  writing  to  Griswold  in  March, 
1851.    "Poe  no  doubt  felt  piqued  when  1  accused  him  of  hav- 
ing stolen  his  'Raven'  from  my  poem,    'To  Allegra  Florence 
in  Heaven, '  which  you  know  he  did,  if  you  know  anything 
about  it.    The  same  is  true  of  his  lectures  on  pKDetry,  be- 
sides many  other  things .    He  married  the  Venus  Urania  in 
early  life,  but  afterward  committed  adultery  with  the  Venus 
Pandemos . " 

Dr.  Chivers  demands  a  resuscitation  at  the  hands  of  the 
moderns.    He  was  a  real  precursor  of  Poe  in  verse,  as  will 
be  seen  by  his  verses  and  their  titles .    In  1837  this  really 
educated  physician  from  Georgia  published  in  New  York 
143  pages  of  "Nacoochee,  with  Other  POems,"  in  1845  "The 
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Lost  Pleiad"  (he  knows  how  it  is  himself  now),  and  in  1851 
"Eonchs  of  Ruby,  a  Gift  of  Love, "  of  which  a  contemporary 
reviewer  said,  "If  the  reader  can  imagine  a  fusion  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  Solomon's  Song,  Jacob  Boehme,  Poe, 
Anacreon,  Catullus,  Coleridge  and  Isaac  Watts  into  one 
seething  caldron  of  abominations,  he  may  form  some  idea 
of  these  fantastic  monstrosities."    But  he  preceded  Poe, 
and  gave  him  points,  as  will  be  seen  by  verses  that  Bayard 
Taylor  has  quoted  from  "Rosalie  Lee": 

Many  mellow  Cydonian  suckets, 
Sweet  apples,  anthosmial,  divine. 

From  the  ruby  rimmed,  beryline  buckets, 
Star  gemmed,  lily  shaped,  byaline:-- 

which  shows  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  even  with  the 
famous  Anthology.  But  harken  unto  the  parallel  for  his 
heroine :-- 

Like  the  sweet  golden  goblet  found  growing 
On  the  wild  emerald  cucumber  tree. 

Rich,  brilliant,  like  chrysoprase  glowing 
Was  my  beautiful  Rosalie  Lee. 

Or  try  this,  and  see  how  it  is  for  high:-- 

In  the  music  of  the  morns 

Blown  through  conchimarian  horns, 

Down  the  dark  vistas  of  the  reboantic  Norns, 

To  the  Genius  of  Eternity 

Crying  "Come  to  me!    Come  to  me! 

He  is  said  to  have  married  in  Springfield  about  1850,  "a 
Yankee  girl  16  years  old,"  and  to  have  lived  near  Boston 
and  to  have  contributed  to  its  Waverley  Magazine."    In  an 
answer  to  Poe'  s  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  abortive  Penn  Maga- 
zine (of  which  you  may  see  a  notice  in  the  "Memoirs  of 
Pliny  Earle,  "--who  was  invited  to  write  poems  for  it).  Dr. 
Chivers  gave  these  sensible  hints,  in  language  more  mod- 
erate than  his  rhymes  (August  27,   1840): — 

"In  the  Paradise  of  Literature  I  do  not  know  one  better 
calculated  than  yourself  to  prune  the  young  scions  of  their 
exuberant  thoughts.    In  some  instances,  let  me  remark, 
you  seemed  to  lay  aside  the  pruning  knife  for  the  tomahawk, 
and  not  only  to  lop  off  the  redundant  limbs,  but  absolutely 
to  eradicate  the  entire  tree .    In  such  cases  there  is  no  hope 
of  its  ever  afterward  bearing  fruit.    In  surgical  operations 
we  always  use  a  sharp  knife,  and  wish  to  be  as  expeditious 
as  possible;  but  we  never  go  so  far  as  to  cut  away  so  much 
as  to  endanger  the  vitality  of  the  whole.    If  we  find  (as  in 
the  cases  of  gangrene)  that  the  vital  part  is  so  affected  that 
an  operation  would  be  unsafe,  we  then  choose  to  let  the 
patient  die  a  natural  death  rather  than  hasten  it  by  our  sur- 
gical art.    But  treatment  to  the  human  economy  will  make  a 
chronic  disease,  sooner  than  a  functional  one,  by  its  own 
process,  will  terminate  in  organic  derangement.    1  have 
seen  a  little  sapling  transplanted,  which  had  every  appear- 
ance of  dying  until  it  had  undergone  a  gentle  pruning  and 
watering;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  gardener,  it 
towered  above  all  the  rest  in  the  grove,  and  remained  a 
living  monument  of  his  skill  and  kind  intention.    The  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  literary  world." 


This  was  sound  advice,  and  for  lack  of  following  it  Poe'  s 
critiques,  once  famous,  have  lost  their  value.    In  the  same 
letter  Dr.  C.  discussed  the  Dial,  and  asked  Poe's  opinion 
of  it;  adding:    "The  Boston  papers  have  criticised  it,  but 
they  have  failed  entirely .    To  soar  up  from  the  palpable 
and  the  material  to  the  impalpable,  spiritual  and  immater- 
ial is  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of  human  thought.    This 
the  materialist  would  call  transcendentalism.    And  what 
is  revelation  but  transcendentalism?    It  is  the  effect  of  in- 
spiration.   What  then  is  inspiration,  if  it  is  not  a  power 
given  to  the  soul  to  recognize  the  beautiful,  or  a  truth 
which  is  transcendent  in  its  nature  when  compared  with 
other  truths?   We  may  express  the  existence  of  a  truth 
which  is  beyond  expression.    We  do  this  whenever  we  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  attributes  of  God .    I  do  not  mean  that 
everything  which  the  Dial  asserts  is  true--far  from  it. 
But  its  sapient  critics  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  language 
in  the  reflection  of  ideas,  which  are  the  twilight  presence 
of  God  living  in  the  soul.    They  know  nothing  of  anything 
but  what  amounts  to  nothing.    All  that  is  invisible  is 
spiritual,  and  all  that  is  spiritual  is  lasting,  and  all  that 
is  lasting  is  alone  valuable."    This  shows  that  the  doctor 
understood  his  own  profession,  and  that,  unlike  most 
physicians,  he  could  philosophize.    His  rhetoric  seems 
to  have  been  an  eccentric  growth  on  a  mind  otherwise 
trained. 

We  met  Horace  Greeley  early  in  the  Griswold  book,  and 
he  stays  with  us  to  the  end;  he  also  seems  to  have  turned 
over  to  his  friend  Griswold  many  of  his  own  letters,  among 
them  the  excellent  one  of  Thoreau,  dated  May  19,  1848,  in 
which  the  Concord  scholar  says  he  has  supported  himself 
five  years  by  manual  labor  at  $1  a  day,  and  had  more  leisure 
for  books  and  writing  than  most  literary  men.    Greeley  had 
an  eye  for  men  of  the  future,  and  urged  Griswold  to  pay 
more  attention  than  he  did  to  the  Concord  authors,  especially 
Emerson.    His  shrewd  common  sense,  not  always  shown  in 
his  conduct,  is  manifest  in  his  letters,  and  also  his  insight 
into  character.    He  liked  Griswold,  made  him  useful, 
helped  him  forward,  but  saw  through  him.    In  1840  he 
wrote:    "You  are  habitually  reckless  of  whatever  is  not 
likely  to  subserve  your  future  purposes;"  and  a  few  months 
later,  when  Griswold  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  succeed 
POe  in  editing  Graham's  magazine,  Greeley  thus  indulged 
his  peculiar  style .... 

(323)   Oct.  7,   1902.    MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  PURITAN- 
ISM AND  A  RIGHT  JUDGMENT  CONCERNING  JOHN 
BROWN— CULVERWEL'  S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  AT  THE 
BOSTON  LIBRARY  SOCIETY. 

The  obituary  criticism  now  going  forward  in  England 
and  here  concerning  Matthew  Arnold  does  not  yet  turn  very 
much  on  his  attitude  toward  the  Puritans  and  Cavaliers  of 
Cromwell'  s  day;  but  that  will  be  discussed  by  and  by,  es- 
pecially when  Mr.  Firth,  who  has  taken  up  S.  R.  Gardiner's 
unfinished  historical  task,  puts  forth  his  first  volume.    In- 
deed, it  is  a  topic  that  is  always  with  us  in  some  form  or 
other;  for  at  the  root  of  it  is  Calvinism,  which  is  always 
"before  the  meetin'  house"  as  the  Yankee  said,  in  New 
England,  which  Calvinism  founded  and  long  kept  in  broils. 
It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  reconstruct  in  the  modern  mind  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Puritan  century,  in  both  the  Englands; 
hence,  among  other  things,  the  difficulty  that  the  average 
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Englishman  or  Anglomaniac  American  has  in  rightly  con- 
ceiving a  Puritan  hero  like  John  Brown  of  Harper'  s  Ferry. 
He  sees  there  is  something  in  him  which  arouses  admira- 
tion; he  feels  a  touch  of  it  himself  now  and  then;  but  he  can- 
not make  him  out.    Here,   10  weeks  ago,  was  Che  London 
Speaker,  a  liberal  and  anti-jingo  weekly,  reviewing  John 
Newton'  s  new  and  rather  tame  life  of  Brown,  and  indulging 
in  such  nonsense  as  this:-- 

"John  Brown'  s  justification  in  raiding  was  the  same  as 
that  fraudulently  offered  for  Jameson' s  invasion  of  the 
Transvaal,  --that  he  went  to  Liberate  the  oppressed.    The 
enterprise  which  these  men  took  upon  themselves  to  ac- 
complish with  a  handful  of  supporters,  was  eventually  ef- 
fected only  after  years  of  desolating  and  desperate  warfare. 
At  least  this  comparison  is  more  justifiable  than  the  gro- 
tesque and  blasphemous  apologies  which  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  addressed  to  their  cultured  audiences  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   These  gentlemen,  like  Sumner  before  them, 
were   'intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  their  own  verbos- 
ity;' and  the  wisest  of  them  deleted  the  preposterous  com- 
parison when  he  revised  his  speeches ....    A  man  who  acts 
in  Brown'  s  spirit  can  neither  ask  nor  be  granted  any  ex- 
tenuation." 

Emerson  never  "deleted"  the  comparison  here  men- 
tioned; nor  did  Brown  or  his  friends  ever  ask  any  "exten- 
uation" for  his  acts.    But  let  that  pass;  for  the  reviewer 
himself  took  back  his  censure  before  he  finished,  adding: 
"The  man  who  could  die  in  that  spirit,  and  live  in  that 
faith,  and  that  quality  of  heroism  which  prevails,  and  pre- 
serves a  memory  honorable,  despite  errors  so  pitiful, 
and  acts  so  pitiless  ,    America  has  reason  to  record  with 
gratitude  the  name  of  that  plain  and  stern  man."  Yes,  and 
the  reason  of  that  reason  is  the  Puritanism  of  Brown. 

But  along  with  the  heroic  temper  of  the  Puritans,  for 
which  Calvinism  was  largely  responsible,  there  went  in 
many  of  them  a  milder  and  more  poetic,  if  not  more  spir- 
itual, turn  of  mind,  which  appeared  in  Brown  also,  and 
conspicuously  in  Milton,  and  in  that  almost  forgotten 
philosopher,  Nathanael  Culverwel,  whose  early  death,  just 
as  Cromwell    was  coming  to  political  power  (as  distinct 
from  military  sway),  deprived  England  of  one  of  her  acut- 
est  thinkers  and  most  eloquent  divines:   who  would  have 
contested  with  Jeremy  Taylor  the  title  which  Emerson  gave 
him  (not  for  the  first  time),  "the  Shakespeare  of  divines." 
Among  the  volumes  collected  by  Ellery  Channing  (who  had 
a  turn  for  theology  among  other  studies),  was  the  third 
edition  of  Culverwel'  s  "Light  of  Nature, "  published  in 
1661,  --but  originally  printed  in  much  better  form,  though 
with  many  typographical  errors,  in  1652,  with  the  approval 
of  Calamy,  the  famous  Puritan  divine.    It  was  popular  for 
20  years,   and  went  through  four  editions;  but  then  was  ig- 
nored for  nearly  200  years,  until  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edin- 
burg  reprinted  it  (Constable  &  Co.)  in  1857,  with  high 
commendation  from  Drs.  Cairns  and  Tulloch,  and  with  the 
perplexing  and  abbreviated  Greek  and  Latin  quotations 
turned  into  English. 

The  Boston  library'  s  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  Culver- 
wel was  bought  by  Samuel  Willard,  minister  of  the  Old 
South,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Rev.  Joseph  Sew  all, 
Louisa  Alcott's  ancestor,  from  whom  it  went  into  the 
Prince  library  in  the  steeple  of  the  Old  South,  and  so  into 
the  public  library  in  due  time.    Dr.  Willard  expressed  him- 


self in  a  Latin  note  as  rather  averse  to  the  reasoning  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonists;  but  when  in  1839  Dr.  Francis, 
the    Platonical  and  transcendental  divinity  professor  at 
our  Cambridge,  purchased  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
(1652),  he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  under   his  name  this  com- 
ment:   "A  fine  and  precious  old  volume.    1  wish  I  could 
learn  something  concerning  its  author. ..." 

(324)  Oct.  30,   1902.    JAY  COOKE,  HIS  ISLAND 
CALLED  "GIBRALTAR,  "  AND  THE  JOHN  BROWN  FAMILY. 

Jay  Cooke,  the  banker  and  railroad  promoter,  whose 
death  has  been  but  little  noticed  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
was  a  man  who  served  his  country  and  his  friends  well, 
when  he  had  the  opportunity.    His  purchase  of  the  small 
island,  "Gibraltar,"  in  Lake  Erie,  not  far  from  Sandusky, 
brought  him  in  summer  to  be  a  neighbor  of  John  Brown, 
Jr.,  and  his  brother  Owen,  then  living  at  Put-in-Bay,  a 
short  distance  from  Mr.  Cooke's  villa.    In  the  winter  and 
early  spring  Owen  Brown,  for  some  years,  had  the  care 
of  the  villa  and  grounds,  and  there  I  used  to  sit  with  him 
in  sunny  May  days  and  hear  his  account  of  fights  in  Kan- 
sas and  the  strange  story  of  the  Kennedy  Farm  and  Harper's 
Ferry  campaign  in  1859.    The  portrait  of  his  father  with 
the  full  beard,  generally  engraved,  is  from  an  enlarged 
and  retouched  photograph,  of  which  the  original,  taken  in 
Boston  in  May,   1859,  had  faded,  and  was  renewed  at  Mr. 
Cooke'  s  expense .    He  was  a  good  friend  of  the  Brown 
family,  but  whether  he  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
John  Brown  I  do  not  remember .    He  was  the  mainstay  of 
Secretary  Chase  when  he  filled  the  place  which  Mr.  Shaw 
now  rattles  round  in. 

(325)  Nov.  6,  1902.  ELIZABETH  ROBERTS  IN  CON- 
CORD--HER  PAINTINGS  AND  LANDSCAPES- -MEETING 
OF  THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Roberts,  the  New  York  artist,  whose 
paintings,  exhibited  here  two  years  ago,  were  very  favor- 
ably received,  has  been  sketching  for  some  weeks  in 
Concord  to  illustrate  a  special  number  of  the  Outlook 
magazine  next  April  on  Emerson,  in  anticipation  of  his  lOOth 
birthday  in  May.    Her  views  are  both  landscapes  and  inter- 
iors, and  will  stand  among  paintings  much  as  Mr.  GleasonTs 
remarkable  photographs  of  the  Thoreau  and  Emerson  land- 
scapes do  among  work  of  that  class .    In  the  new  edition  of 
Channing'  s  life  of  Thoreau,  which  comes  out  this  week, 
three  of  these  Gleason  photographs  have  been  engraved  for 
the  small  edition,  and  will  show  how  well  they  render  them- 
selves to  the  engraver.    In  the  common  edition  only  one 
engraving  appears,  --that  of  Ellery  Channing  himself,  dif- 
ferent from  any  yet  engraved,  and  very  characteristic  of 
some  moods  of  that  mercurial  poet.    Another  special  maga- 
zine number,  the  new  "Book-lover's  Magazine"  for 
February,  is  to  be  an  Emerson  number,  which  will  have 
halftone  engravings  of  portraits  and  scenes ,  and  papers  by 
various  hands  .    The  Emerson  society  of  Boston  will  make 
its  winter  announcements  at  the  lectxire  of  its  president, 
Charles  Malloy,   at  Pierce  hall,  next  Monday  noon. 
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(326)  Nov.  13,  1902,    NEW  SEASON  OF  THE  EMER- 
SON SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Boston  Emerson  society  held  its  opening  meeting 
yesterday  at  the  lecture-room  of  the  Boston  public  library, 
and  listened  to  an  address  by  Mr,  Malloy,  its  president. 
The  meetings  will  be  kept  up  through  the  winter,  but  the 
place  of  meeting  may  be  changed, 

(327)  Nov.  18,  1902.    POETIC  GENIUS  AND  THE  SUB- 
JECTS OF  POEMS--LARGE  SECTIONS  OF  ANCIENT 
LITERATURE  LOST— DR.  FEDERN  ON  DANTE  , 

An  American  poet  is  reported  once  to  have  said,  "I  have 
the  genius,  --all  1  want  now  is  a  subject."    But  the  poets 
who  survive  the  flotsom  and  jetsom  of  the  tide  of  Time  do 
not  seem  to  have  lacked  for  subjects;  they  took  any  old 
topic  that  came  in  their  way,  and  did  not  hunt  about  fox 
one.    There  was  searching  and  scratchings  of  the  head,  no 
doubt;  Horace  hints  that  he  had  the  latter;  but  what  came 
easiest  to  hand,  provided  it  were  wrought  out  in  verse 
carefully,  seems  to  have  lived  longest.    Nobody  knows  how 
much  has  perished;  in  the  case  of  famous  poets  we  have 
traditions,  --how  Sophocles  wrote  100  dramas,  and  Time 
has  put  us  off  with  only  seven,  --Aeschylus  composed  70, 
good  or  bad,  and  from  his  heirs  we  get  but  seven,    Dr, 
Karl  Federn,  the  German  critic,  who  has  cast  a  favoring 
eye  on  American  literature,  cites  this  shipwreck  of  poems, 
as  an  illustration  of  his  thesis,  in  McClure'  s  edition  of  his 
"Dante  and  His  Time, "  that  the  ancient  civilization  was 
destroyed  before  the  constructive  middle  age  came  along 
to  build  up  a  new  one,  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  disuse  of 
water  for  washing  hands,  face  and  clothing,  had  for  that 
shocking  combination  of  nominal  Christianity  and  slaughters 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  which  has  distinguished  so  many 
Christian  centuries,  and  has  its  most  recent  illustration 
in  our  grand  Christian  experiment  upon  the  Filipinos.    Dr. 
Federn  makes  an  interesting  book,  and  puts  Dante  quite  as 
high  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  place  him  since  the  19th 
century  began.    Like  our  lecturers  at  the  Concord  school 
of  philosophy,  he  reckons  but  four  first-class  world-poets: 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Goethe;  but  Dante  being 
the  theme  now,  he  does  not  expand  upon  Goethe  as  Mr, 
Snider  did  in  telling  the  history  of  the  Faust-poem  in  Con- 
cord.   There  or  somewhere  this  Ohio  and  Missouri  seer 
pronounces  that  poet  and  philosopher  meet  in  Goethe,  and 
the  fusion  is  complete. 

(328)  Nov.  25,  1902.    DANIEL  RICKETSON"  S  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH  THOREAU— HIS  CHARACTER  AND 
QUALITIES. 

A  needed  link  in  the  chain  of  memories  accumulating 
around  the  Concord  authors  of  note, --Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Alcott,  Channing,  etc,  has  been  suppUed  by  Anna  and 
Walton  Ricketson  in  their  volume  of  their  father'  s  corre- 
spondence, entitled,  "Daniel  Ricketson  and  His  Friends," 
published  early  in  November  by  Houghton,    Ricketson, 
though  so  unlike  any  of  the  Concord  group,  except  in  the 
sterling  traits  of  truth,  philanthropy  and  hospitality,  was 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  their  friends,  and  was 
more  or  less  intimate  with  all;  beginning  with  Thoreau,  to 
whom  he  wrote  at  the  perusal  of  "Walden"  in  1854,  and  who 
visited  Ricketson' s  pleasant  country  home  of  "Brooklawn" 


for  the  first  time  at  Christmas,   1854,  on  his  way  to  Nan- 
tucket,   This  led  to  visits  of  Ricketson  to  Concord,  and 
acquaintance  with  Ellery  Channing,  then  living  across  the 
street  from  Thoreau,  and  soon  after  to  an  intimacy  with 
the  Alcott  family,  who  in  1857  returned  to  Concord  from 
their  temporary  abode  at  Walpwle,  N.H,    The  undated 
note  from  Mrs  ,  Alcott,  written  at  Walpole,  is  of  the  year 
1857,  after  the  visit  of  Alcott  to  Brooklawn  in  April,  of 
which  some  account  is  given  from  Alcott'  s  diary  on  a  pre- 
ceding page.    It  was  at  the  same  villa,  with  its  odd 
"shanty,"  that  Ellery  Channing  spent  so  many  agreeable 
hours  in  1856-58,  while  he  was  helping  to  edit  the  New 
Bedford  Mercury;  and  he  even  proposed  to  his  New  Bedford 
friend,  in  November,   1856,  to  take  a  house  in  that  city 
with  his  children,  if  Mr,  Ricketson  would  find  him  a  home 
of  the  right  dimensions,  "near  schools  and  church,"  which, 
of  course,  never  came  to  pass. 

The  special  treasures  of  the  book,  where  all  is  good, 
are  the  letters  from  Sophia  Thoreau,  and  the  extracts, 
mostly  unprinted  before,  from  Thoreau' s  journals  of  1854- 
57,  giving  his  account  of  the  New  Bedford  region,  and  of 
Ricketson  himself  and  his  surroundings ,    Also  there  are 
a  few  anecdotes  by  Theo  Brown  of  Worcester  of  the  last 
illness  of  Thoreau  and  his  remarks  to  his  friend  Blake , 
Other  correspondents  were  the  two  EngUsh  biographers 
of  Thoreau,  Messrs,  Salt  and  Japp  (H,  A.  Page),  Bronson 
Alcott,  Dr.  Jones  of  Michigan,  Thoreau  himself,  and  his 
American  biographer,  Sanborn,  who  furnishes  a  sketch  of 
Daniel  Ricketson,    It  may  be  said  that  Thoreau  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  book,  and  there  are  two  engravings  of 
him  among  the  excellent  illustrations,  — one,  enlarged 
from  the  New  Bedford  ambrotype  of  1861,  with  the  full 
beard,  and  the  other  from  Walton  Ricketson'  s  bust  of  Henry 
in  his  youthful,  poetic  mood.    This,  of  course,  resembles 
Rowse's  unbearded  crayon  head,  rather  than  the  more 
masculine  aspect  of  later  years ,    Of  the  Rowse  head, 
Sophia  wrote  to  Ricketson  in  May,   1862,  "The  crayon 
drawn  eight  years  ago  this  summer  we  considered  good; 
it  betrayed  the  poet."    This  has  never  been  very  success- 
fully engraved  till  now,  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  Chan- 
ning's  Thoreau,  which  has  just  come  out.    The  full-bearded 
portrait,  however,  is  that  by  which  he  wiU  best  be  known, 
in  his  more  serious  qualities .    Thoreau  himself  paid  little 
regard  to  his  portraits ,  and  only  casually  mentioned  to 
Sophia  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  that  Mr.  Ricketson 
thought  the  New  Bedford  ambrotype  a  good  likeness;  as  it 
surely  is,  but  for  a  look  of  illness   in  the  composed  fea- 
tures . 

Few  Americans  have  lived  so  unambitious  a  life  as 
Daniel  Ricketson,  with  a  record  so  worthy  to  be  perpetuated. 
His  modesty  was  seasoned  with  a  strong  taste  for  friendly 
intercourse  with  men  of  letters,  not  for  his  own  vainglory, 
as  with  some  men,  but  because  his  sympathies  were  with 
that  class,  and  he  had  a  just  appreciation  of  their  better 
qualities .    He  published  several  books  himself,  but  with- 
out any  wish  to  be  extensively  known;  rather  to  celebrate 
his  own  town  and  to  express  his  cordial  regard  for  his 
friends  and  for  Nature,  --his  early  and  perpetual  compan- 
ion.   His  model  in  poetry  was  Cowper;  but  for  Thoreau,  a 
much  stronger  and  more  cultivated  writer  than  Cowper, 
he  had  a  deeper  admiration.    In  sensitiveness  he  was  like 
Cowper,  but  though  he  had  not  the  robust  mental  vigor  and 
poise  of  Thoreau,  he  could  appreciate  it  to  the  full;  and 
his  verdict  on  Thoreau  here  printed,  is  one  of  the  best  yet 
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made  public .    Of  Emerson' s  funeral  eulogy  on  Thoreau 
Ricketson  wrote  to  Sophia:    "Bating  a  few  errors  of  fact, 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be  much  improved .    He  intended  the 
strictest  justice  to  Henry'  s  memory;  but  I  think  that  to 
strangers  it  would  fail  in  some  important  particulars  to 
convey  an  idea  of  Henry'  s  highest  and  noblest  qualities  ." 
This  is  very  just. 

(329)  Nov.  27,  1902,    DR.  HARRIS  ON  THE  PHILOS- 
OPHY OF  EDUCATION— ETHICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
FAUST  AND  WILHELM  MEISTER. 

Whoever  is  connected  with  the  Washington  administra- 
tion is  fond  of  speaking  of  "world-powers ,  "  "world-views , " 
and  world  ideas.    With  Dr.  Harris  of  the  education  bureau 
this  is  nothing  new;  he  has  earned  by  long  study  and  ex- 
position a  right  to  speak  of  such  things;  and  his  two  lec- 
tures on  Goethe  at  the  Colonial  theater  were  admirable 
declarations  of  his  well-known  system  of  thought  in  philos- 
ophy.   When  it  comes  to  literature,  his  views,  though 
worthy  of  all  consideration,  and  oftentimes  hitting  the  mark 
exactly  (if  1  may  speak  of  a  "view"  as  if  it  were  an  arrow), 
are  not  so  conclusive  as  in  his  own  sphere  of  philosophy. 
His  critique  of  "Faust"  and  "WiUielm  Meister"  has  set  his 
hearers  reading  again,  --or  sometimes  for  the  first  time,  -- 
those  singular  products  of  the  mind  which  was  at  once 
poet,  sage  and  epicurean  or  Aristippean  in  morals  ,    As 
literature,  those  great  works  leave  much  to  be  desired; 
with  all  their  merits  and  insights  they  are  almost  form- 
less; particularly  the  "Meister,"  which  was  never  really 
finished,  any  more  than  the  biography  of  Gines  de  Passa- 
monte,  the  Spanish  brigand  mentioned  in  Don  Quixote,  -- 
and  for  a  like  reason,  --it  could  not  be  finished  so  long  as 
Goethe  lived,  and  at  his  death  there  was  nobody  to  com- 
plete it.    It  cannot  be  read  without  increased  admiration 
for  Goethe's  genius,  mixed,  as  it  was,  with  a  real  world- 
view,  and  a  broad  and  minutely  working  talent;  but  it 
leaves  the  question  of  ethics  as  uncertain  as  at  first.    Edu- 
cation and  development  are  its  theme,  no  doubt,  but  be- 
stowed on  a  very  weak  and  poor  subject  in  Wilhelm  the 
hero .    The  state  of  society  described  no  doubt  existed;  but 
the  characters  act  in  the  story  upon  a  scale  of  disorder  and 
wild  improbability  which  removes  them  from  the  actual 
world  into  that  of  their  author'  s  odd  and  mystifying  imagi- 
nation.   He  wished  to  make  a  romance    of  the  mysterious 
and  problematic  sort,  and  he  has  done  so  in  the  first  part; 
but  has  thus  removed  it  from  probability.    No  chance  col- 
lection of  men,  women  and  children  ever  acted  as  these 
Lotharios,  Philinas,  Mignons,  counts  and  countesses  are 
here  presented  as  doing;  the  action  of  the  piece  is  a  phan- 
tasmagoria, set  to  slow  music  and  seasoned  with  reUgion, 
poetry,  psychopathy,  book-farming,  housekeeping  and 
proverbial  philosophy .    Dr .  Harris  declared  that  Goethe 
took  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  as  a  model  for  this 
long-drawn  novel;  but  the  passionate  morality  of  Gold- 
smith finds  no  place  in  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  where  women 
change  their  lovers  and  take  husbands  as  nonchalantly  as 
they  change  gowns  or  take  drives . 

(330)  Dec.  2,  1902.    THE  DEATH  OF  GIORDANO 
BRUNO—HIS  STATEMENT  OF  BELIEF. 

The  late  marquess  of  Bute,  a  convert  to  Catholicism, 
gave  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  betrayal,  trial 
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and  imprisonment  of  Giordano  Bruno  and  his  essays  on 
this  subject  appear  in  a  book  published  since  his  death, 
"Essays  on  Foreign  Subjects,"  but  corrected  by  him  in 
proof  through  the  two  Bruno  papers ,    They  are  full  of  ex- 
act information  and  odd  opinions,  — for  example,  that 
Bruno  was  not  burned  in  Rome,  but  changed  his  name  and 
withdrew,  under  the  eye  and  restraint  of  the  Inquisition, 
to  some  obscure  retreat,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of  his 
days.    The  marquess  holds  this  opinion  rather  doubtfully, 
admitting  that  Bruno  may  have  been  burned  after  all;  in- 
deed, he  brings  forward  one  new  piece  of  evidence  that 
seems  conclusive  of  the  burning.    This  is  the  authentic 
record  of  the  Lay  Brotherhood  of  Rome ,  called  "San 
Giovanni  Desollato,"  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  per- 
sons sentenced  to  death  on  the  day  of  their  execution. 
The  index  to  the  archives  of  this  brotherhood  gives  this 
entry,  "Bruni-Giordano,  apostate  friar.    Burnt  alive  as  a 
stubborn  heretic .    Died  unrepentant .    Anno  1600.    Vol. 
XVI,  p.  87."    And  at  the  cited  page  is  a  statement  that  on 
"Thursday,  Feb,  16,"  the  brethren,  having  been  notified 
the  day  before  in  the  evening,  went  at  midnight  (presum- 
ably of  the  17th)  to  the  chapel  of  the  prison  of  Torre  '  di 
Nona,  and  made  the  customary  prayers  for  one  condemned:- 

"There  was  then  placed  in  their  care  Giordano,  son  of  the 
late  John  Bruno,  apostate  friar  of  No  la,  an  unrepentant 
heretic.    The  brethren  exhorted  him  with  much  love,  and 
caused  send  for  two  fathers  of  St.  Dominic,  and  two  of  the 
Holy  Name  (Jesuits)  who,with  all  affection  and  great  learn- 
ing, showed  him  his  mistake;  but  he  remained  to  the  end 
in  his  accursed  stubborness,  deluding  his  own  brain  and 
understanding  with  a  thousand  errors  and  vanities.    Thus 
perverse  he  was  led  by  the  executioner  into  the  Campo  di 
Piori,  where  he  was  stripped  naked,  bound  to  a  stake,  and 
burnt  alive.    Our  brethren  went  with  him  all  the  way,  sing- 
ing the  Litany,  and  the  Comforters  entreated  him,  up  to 
the  very  last  moment,  to  lay  aside  his  stubbornness,  in 
which  he  finally  finished  his  wretched  and  unhappy  life." 


In  our  days,  even  in  Rome,  these  Job's  comforters 
would  be  liable  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  life, 
not  for  "misprision  of  murder,  "  as  in  Mr.  Lodge'  s  con- 
nection with  Friar  Augustine's  torture,  but  as  accessories 
before  the  fact.    The  marquess  tries  to  blacken  Bruno's 
character  for  morals  (which  was  perhaps  no  better  than 
that  of  most  friars),  but  does  not  touch  on  the  enormity  of 
secret  trial  and  midnight  execution  of  a  man  for  holding 
certain  opinions.   What  these  opinions  were,  he  prints, 
from  the  examination  of  Bruno  at  Venice  in  June,  1595  (as 
he  dates  it),  in  these  words  :-- 

"I  hold  the  existence  of  an  infinite  universe,  or  effect  of 
the  infinite  divine  power;  because  I  think  it  would  be  a  thing 
unworthy  of  the  divine  goodness  and  power  that,  being  able 
to  produce  a  world  other  than  this,  and  infinite  others,  it 
should  have  produced  only  a  finite  world.    I  have  taught  the 
existence  of  infinite  particular  worlds,  like  this  globe  of 
the  earth;  which  1,  along  with  Pythagoras,  understand  to  be 
a  planet,  such  as  are  the  moon,  the  other  planets,  and  the 
other  stars,  which  are  infinite;  and  that  all  these  bodies 
are  worlds,  and  countless,  and  therefore  constitute  the 
Infinite  Universe  in  Infinite  Space;  and  this  I  call  the  Uni- 
versal Infinite,  in  which  are  innumerable  worlds,  --in  such 
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a  way  that  there  is  a  double  kind  of  Infinity,  --of  greatness 
in  the  Universe,  and  of  multiplicity  of  worlds .    And  this 
has  been  understood  as  denial  of  the  truth  according  to 
faith.    But  I  place  in  this  universe  an  universal  Providence, 
by  whose  power  everything  lives,  grows,  moves  and  at- 
tains its  perfection.    This  I  understand  in  two  ways:    first, 
as  the  soul  is  present  in  the  body,  in  all  and  every  part,  -- 
and  this  I  call  Nature,  a  shadow  or  trace  of  the  Divinity,  -- 
and  secondly  in  that  ineffable  way  in  which  God,  by  his 
essence,  presence  and  power,  is  in  everything  and  over 
everything,  — not  as  a  part,  not  as  a  soul,  but  inexplicably. 
I  understand  three  divine  attributes.  Power,  Wisdom  and 
Goodness, --or.  Mind,  Intelligence  and  Love.    Thereby 
things  have,  first,  being,  by  reason  of  Mind;  then  ordered 
and  distinct  being,  by  reason  of  Intelligence;  and  thirdly, 
harmony  and  symmetry,  by  reason  of  Love,  --which  I 
understand  to  be  in  all  and  above  all." 
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careful  and  exact  financier,  which  Audubon  was  not;  he 
followed  precisely  the  maxim  of  Emerson,  which,  in  its 
first  written  form,  was 

Pay  every  debt  as  if  God  sent  the  bill. 
So  to  block  the  avenues  of  ill. 

But  if  Thoreau  had  been  skilled  in  drawing  the  birds  and 
flowers,  he  might  not  have  painted  them,  and  all  the  as- 
pects of  Nature,  so  admirably  in  words.    Seldom  does  one 
man  have  all  talents  granted  him,  nor  can  he  achieve  them 
all  by  study,    Ruskin  is  an  example  of  this,  whose  life  by 
Frederic  Harrison  comes  out  in  the  same  series  with  Hig- 
ginson'  s  Whittier .    Ruskin  handled  the  pencil  well,  yet 
never  rose  to  great  distinction  as  an  artist,  but  was  a 
great  painter  in  words,  and  a  stimulating,  if  contradictory 
and  perverse,  art  critic. 


This  does  not  agree  with  Dante's  crude  notions  about 
the  earth  with  hell  inside  of  it,  like  the  kernel  in  a  nut,  but 
it  does  agree  with  Dante'  s  higher  reasoning  about  wisdom 
and  love;  and  I  hardly  think  Dante  would  have  found  any 
hotter  place  for  Bruno  than  for  himself,  either  in  this  world 
or  another.    The  250  years  since  Dante  wrote  had  taught 
something.    Good  Christians,  in  any  age,  do  not  burn  men 
alive  for  truth  or  mistake  on  these  subjects ,  which  are 
above  the  verdict  of  juries  or  inquisitors . 

(331)   Dec.  9,   1902.    AMERICAN  POETS  SENSIBLE 
MEN--WH1TT1ER  AND  JOHN  BROWN--THOREAU  WAS  AN 
AUDUBON  WITH  WORDS . 

Our  American  poets  have  usually  been  sensible  men,  -- 
often  too  much  so  for  excellence  as  minor  poets,  --for  of 
course  a  great  poet  cannot  have  too  much  good  sense . 
Whittier  had  this  quality  in  sufficient  measure,  as  Bryant 
had,  and  Longfellow;  it  was  this  which  made  him  so  shrewd 
as  a  political  adviser,  though  he  was  apt  to  err  on  the  side 
of  caution,  and,  in  his  later  years,  not  to  be  sufficiently 
offended  by  shifty  and  unscrupulous  self-seekers  like  Gen. 
Butler.    His  disapproval  of  John  Brown  did  not  go  very 
deep;  there  was  a  certain  Pickwickian  quality  about  it;  and 
when  he  "declined  to  lend  any  countenance  to  such  attempts 
as  that  at  Harper'  s  Ferry, "  he  must  have  said  it  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if  he  had  said,  "If  Mt.  Vesuvius  ex- 
pects me  to  promote  its  next  eruption,  I  must  firmly  pro- 
test against  any  such  misguided  act  on  its  part."   Whittier 
knew  what  natural  forces  are  and  signify,  and  was  as  far 
from  the  Edward  Everett  state  of  mind  as  Garrison  him- 
self.   Of  his  anti-slavery  service  Higginson  well  says:-- 

"He  was  the  Tyrtaeus  or  leading  bard  of  the  greatest 
moral  movement  of  the  age;  and  he  gained  in  all  ways  from 
the  strong  tonic  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation.    This  gave  a 
training  in  directness,  simplicity,  genuineness.    It  taught 
him  to  shorten  his  sword,  and  to  produce  strong  effects  by 
common  means .    It  made  him  permanently  high-minded 
also,  and  placed  him,  as  he  always  said,  above  the  perils 
and  temptations  of  a  merely  literary  career." 

Had  Thoreau  possessed  the  artistic  skill  of  Audubon, 
what  books  he  might  have  produced  and  lost  money  by,  al- 
ways provided  he  had  the  money  to  lose  .    Thoreau  was  a 
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EPIGRAMS. 


16,   1902.    THEOGNIS-- LATIN  AND  GREEK 


Theognis  was  an  aristocratic  pessimist,  who  thought 
goodness  and  wealth  were  identical,  and  lamented  the  loss 
of  his  property  and  the  misbehavior  of  his  countrymen  in 
elegiac  verse,  which  is  often  quoted.    One  of  Bronson  Al- 
cott' s  quotations -- 

Who  faithful  in  insame  sedition  keeps. 
With  silver  and  with  ruddy  gold  may  vie,  -- 


is  from  Theognis,  pretty  well  translated, 
close  to  the  original,  is  this:-- 


-and  so,  not  so 


Caress  me  not  with  words  while  far  away 
Thy  heart  is  absent  and  thy  feelings  stray; 
But  if  thou  love  me  with  a  faithful  breast, 
Be  that  pure  love  with  zeal  sincere  exprest; 
And  if  thou  hate,  the  bold  aversion  show 
With  open  face,  avowed  and  known  my  foe. 

The  perfection  of  Theognis,  as  of  so  many  of  the  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is  in  the  form  more  than  the 
thought;  yet  the  thought,  though  often  depressing  or  un- 
worthy, is  not  trifling,  as  with  so  much  of  the  verse  of 
Voltaire,    and  so  Little  of  Shakespeare' s.    Mr.  Mackail, 
in  his  book  of  1890  on  the  Anthology,  deals  a  little  too 
much  in  fine  writing;  and  yet  is  generally  right  in  senti- 
ment.   Speaking  of  the  epitaph,  he  says,  "Although  Latin 
is  without  rival  the  proper  language  of  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, yet  the  little  difference  which  fills  inscriptions  with 
imagination  and  beauty,  and  will  not  be  content  short  of 
poetry,  is  in  the  Greek  temper  alone."    Of  the  Anthology, 
he  says,  "White  violets  gathered  in  the  morning  (Meleager) 
yield  still  a  faint  and  fugitive  fragrance  here  in  the  never- 
ending  afternoon." 

(333)   Dec.  19,  1902.    THE  PEOPLE '  S  INSTITUTE 
HONORS  JOHN  BROWN— SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AIDING  HIS 
FAMILY. 

A  thriving  literary  society  among  the  colored  citizens 
of  Boston,  meeting  at  the  People'  s  institute  on  Tremont 
street,  near  the  Ruggles -street  People's  church,  cele- 
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brated  the  memory  of  John  Brown  this  week,  and  two  or 
three  persons  were  present  who  remembered  Brown  in  Bos- 
ton 43  years  ago  .    The  story  of  his  later  life  in  Kansas  and 
his  preparations  for  the  Virginia  campaign  was  told,  and 
particularly  his  remarkable  feat,  44  years  ago,  of  emanci- 
pating by  force  a  dozen  slaves  in  western  Missouri  and 
conveying  them  1000  miles  and  more  through  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  deliver- 
ing them  safe  and  sound  in  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit, 
where  some  of  them  and  their  children  still  abide.    It  was 
urged  that  the  colored  people  especially  should  see  that  the 
children  of  John  Brown,  who  in  their  age  and  infirmity  might 
need  pecuniary  aid,  be  made  confortable  in  their  declining 
years .    Of  the  eight  children  of  Brown  who  survived  him,  -- 
three  sons  having  been  slain  in  his  warfare  against  slav- 
ery,--six  still  live,  and  also  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
Thompson,  who  was  with  him  in  his  earlier  Kansas  fights . 
Of  these  seven  persons,  none  now  reside  east  of  the  Rock- 
ies, and  most  of  them  in  California,  --Salmon  and  his 
family  having  long  since  removed  to  Oregon,  where  his 
children  and  grandchildren  are  many.    Mrs  .  A  .  H.  Jewell 
of  20  Bank  street,  Cambridge,  announced  herself  as  a  local 
agent  of  the  John  Brown  association  of  Torrington,  Ct . , 
who  have  purchased  the  birthplace  of  Brown  in  Torrington, 
and  are  collecting  funds  to  maintain  it  and  keep  it  in  order 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.    The  view  of  this  old  house  shown 
by  Mrs  .  Jewell,  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  birthplace  of  Thoreau  on  the  Virginia  road  in  Concord, 
as  given  in  Channing'  s  Ufe  of  Thoreau,  lately  published  by 
Goodspeed . 

(334)   Dec.  23,  1902.    A  GLANCE  AT  LILIAN  WHIT- 
ING' S  BOSTON  DAYS- -ITS  VALUE  TO  HLGRIMS  AT 
CAMBRIDGE  AND  CONCORD. 

A  more  deliberate  and  historical  pictvire  of  the  city,  in 
its  intellectual  and  social  life,  is  given  by  that  practiced 
and  popular  writer.    Miss  Lilian  Whiting,  in  her  "Boston 
Days . "    She  enlarges  her  conception  of  Boston  to  take  in 
Concord  and  its  school  of  philosophy,  Whittier  of  Ames- 
bury  and  Danvers,  and  the  whole  circle  of  anti-slavery  and 
transcendentalist  authors  and  orators,  including  the  advo- 
cates of  women's  rights, --also  Dr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Aldrich, 
and  many  others,  --of  all  whom  Miss  Whiting  has  an  ap- 
preciative word  to  say.    There  are  a  few  slips  of  the  pen 
and  failures  of  memory  in  these  kindly  pages,  as  in  Mrs . 
Cheney's  volume.    It  was  not  Dr.  Ripley,  but  a  direct  an- 
cestor of  Emerson,  who  had  such  moral  experiences  with 
his  "shay, "  and  good  Dr.  Bartol  never  extended  his  bril- 
liant lectures  at  the  Hillside  chapel  to  "three  hours," 
hardly  more  than  an  hour  being  his  limit,  as  it  was  Emer- 
son' s .    But  so  amiable  are  all  Miss  Whiting' s  judgments 
that  none  of  those  whom  she  mentions  ought  to  criticise 
her,  and  her  book  will  be  a  real  treasure  to  those  thousands 
of  "pilgrims"  who  yearly  visit  Boston,  Cambridge  and  Con- 
cord, fortified  as  its  pages  are  with  original  documents,  or 
quotations  from  accurate  authors .    Its  illustrations  are 
good,  and  it  is  published  by  Little  &  Brown. 


(335)  Jan.  1,    1903. 
CORD  AUTHORS. 


PORTRAITS  AND  BUSTS  OF  CON- 


Dr.  Walter  Channing  of  Brookline  has  had  the  artist  H. 
G .  Smith  of  the  Studio  building  enlarge  a  photograph  of  the 
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poet  Channing,  and  the  result  is  a  marked  success.    As 
enlarged,  the  portrait  is  nearly  a  foot  square,  and  yet 
suffers  nothing  by  the  enlargement.    As  with  the  Copley 
print  of  Rowse's  Emerson,  which  is  smaller,  and  Seth 
Cheney'  s  medallion  of  Alcott  at  the  age  of  55,  this  com- 
pletes the  fine  portraits  of  three  Concord  authors .    Busts 
of  Alcott  and  Channing,  though  put  in  plaster,  have  not 
yet  reached  the  state  of  marble  or  bronze,  and  need  some 
modification  first.    Ricketson's  bust  of  Thoreau,  though 
pleasing,  is  less  satisfactory  as  a  portrait,  and  the  same 
is  to  be  said  of  his  marble  bust  of  Alcott.    From  a  death- 
mask  of  Channing  which  he  took  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Ricketson 
expects  eventually  to  make  a  marble  bust  of  the  octogenarian 
poet. 

(336)   Jan.  15,  1903.    PLANS  FOR  THE  EMERSON  CEN- 
TENARY—DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CURZON'  S  MILL 
RESIDENCE- -ITS  HISTORIC  AND  LITERARY  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

The  celebrations  of  the  Emerson  centenary  in  May,  and 
from  that  onward  through  the  summer,  are  beginning  to 
take  the  shape  of  positive  plans,  and  now  promise  a  tem- 
porary revival  of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy,  with 
sessions  sometimes  there,  sometimes  in  Boston,  and  oc- 
casionally in  Cambridge .    Miss  Farmer  at  Greenacre 
proposes  a  week  devoted  to  the  subject,  in  July  or  August; 
and  at  the  West  and  Northwest,  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  the  matter  is  mooted  and  occasions  are  arrang- 
ing.   The  second  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Book-lovers' 
magazine  is  preparing  to  be  an  Emerson  number;    Unity, 
in  Chicago,  has  a  similar  scheme,  and  so  have  the  New 
York  Critic  and  Outlook,  for  the  month  of  May.    The  Boston 
anniversaries  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  the  social  science 
congress  earlier  in  May,  and  the  great  teachers'  conven- 
tion in  Boston  in   midsummer,   will  give  more  or  less  atten- 
tion to  this  centenary;  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  gatherings 
an  oration  by  Senator  Hoar  is  expected.    Publishers  will 
also  take  advantage  of  the  event  to  bring  out  new  books  or 
new  editions  touching  on  Emerson  and  his  Concord  com- 
panions . 

It  was  only  in  The  Republican  that  I  saw  mention  of  the 
destruction  by  fire,  on  the  9th,  of  one  of  the  most  truly 
representative  country  houses  in  New  England,  the  Cur- 
zon'  s  Mill  residence,  on  the  Merrimac  and  Artichoke 
rivers  in  Newburyport .    Its  situation  is  of  the  most  ancient 
on  that  famous  stream,  so  well  sung  by  Whittier;  for  there 
stood,  probably,  the  oldest  mill  of  that  region,  worked  by 
the  tide,  like  so  many  of  the  ancient  grist-mills  in  New 
England,  and  giving  a  modest  revenue  to  whatever  family 
owned  it,  from  the  Emerys  down.    The  house  was  original- 
ly, it  is  said,  a  hunter's  lodge;  but  became  a  residence,  a 
century  ago,  perhaps,  of  a  scientific  man,  who  collected 
beetles  and  ciciadelas  on  the  warm  sandbanks  near  by. 
Then  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Samuel  Curzon,  a 
scion  of  that  English  family  whose  representative  has  just 
been  riding  the  imperial  elephant  in  Delhi.    Mr.  Curzon 
was  born  in  America,  and  had  as  romantic  a  story  as  any 
hero  of  novels  .    Reaching  Boston,  an  orphan,  in  1786,  he 
fell  into  the  lap  of  the  Perkins  family,  and  in  their  great 
circle  of  merchandising  he  had  occasion  to  live  in  Hayti, 
Spain,  Portugal,  England,  Peru  and  other  half- fabulous 
regions,  early  in  the  19th  century,  and  to  encounter  strange 
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adventures  and  make  singular  art  collections.    By  mar- 
riage he  became  connected  with  several  of  the  older 
families  of  Boston,  and  in  this  quaint  house  were  portraits 
of  descendants  of  the  two  Govs.  Dudley,  and  old  furniture 
which  happily  escaped  the  flames  the  other  day. 

The  mill  and  its  wooded  stream,  the  Artichoke,  was  not 
only  a  haunt  of  artists,  as  you  said,  but  of  poets  and  sages 
during  the  transcendentalist  period,  whither  Emerson  and 
Margaret  Fuller,  Whittier  and  Caroline  Sturgis,  EUery 
Channing  and  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law,    Wentworth 
Higginson,  often  resorted.    In  the  miller's  parlor,  by  a 
wood  fire,  members  of  this  group  held  their  intimate 
soirees,  and  on  the  mill  pond  was  always  good  boating  for 
poets  and  lovers.    One  of  these,  in  this  dual  capacity,  thus 
described  the  moonlight  landscape :-- 

The  stream  is  well  alive; 
Another  passive  world  you  see, 
Where  downward  grows  the  form  of  every  tree: 

Like  soft  light  clouds  they  thrive; 
Like  them  let  us  in  our  pure  loves  reflected  be! 

We  smoothly  glide  below 
The  faintly  glimmering  worlds  of  light: 
Day  has  a  charm,  and  this  deceptive  Night 

Brings  a  mysterious  show; 
He  shadows  our  dear  Earth,  --but  his  cool  stars  are 

white . 

It  is  a  passage  that  can  only  be  compared  with  Homer'  s 
famous  picture  of  night  in  the  Grecian  camp  around  Troy, 
and  Shakespeare's  moonlight  scene  with  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica.    And  the  comfort  of  it  is  that  no  fire  can  destroy 
the  water  and  the  woods,  which  make  up  the  picture;  while 
the  house  on  the  knoll  where  the  rivers  meet,  is  to  be  re- 
built in  spring,  on  the  old  lines,  and  beside  the  ancient 
garden  and  orchard.    The  fire  occurred  at  midday,  and 
the  more  valuable  belongings  were  saved  and  carried  to  a 
brick  house  on  the  same  estate,  a  little  nearer  the  city; 
while  Miss  Curzon  and  her  niece  are  guests  in  a  friend'  s 
villa  near  by. 

(337)   Jan.  29,   1903.    PLANS  FOR  THE  EMERSON  CEN- 
TENARY. 

The  plans  for  celebrating  the  Emerson  centenary  grad- 
ually take  shape,  and  are  nearly  complete  so  far  as  Con- 
cord and  the  liberal  religionists  are  concerned.    The  pastor 
of  the  old  parish  of  Concord,  Mr.  Macdonald,  wUl  give  an 
address,  in  the  church  of  Emerson'  s  ancestors,  on  Sunday, 
the  24th  of  May,  and  the  Unitarian  body  on  the  same  even- 
ing will  gather  a  great  audience  in  Symphony  hall,  Boston, 
to  hear  an  address  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard.    On  Mon- 
day, the  actual  anniversary,  there  will  be  a  series  of  meet- 
ings in  Concord,  at  which  Senator  Hoar,  his  classmate, 
Prof.  Norton,  and  Col.  Higginson  will  speak,  and  the 
children  of  the  town  will  take  part.    Boston  will  also  have 
meetings  that  day  (the  25th  of  May)  and  the  Free  Religious 
society,  of  which  Emerson  was  a  member,  will  hold  a 
meeting  either  Monday  or  Tuesday.    Subsequently,  and 
during  the  educational  sessions  in  Boston  in  July,  some 
notice  will  be  taken  of  the  anniversary;  and  Miss  Farmer, 
at  Greenacre,  proposes  an  Emerson  week  in  July  or  August. 
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The  Unitarians  and  other  liberals  in  religion,  the  Jews, 
and  other  persons  in  the  middle  and  western  states  are 
arranging  for  local  meetings  in  their  regions;  but  how  far 
this  will  extend  is  not  yet  decided. 

(338)  Feb.  5,   1903.    REVIVAL  OF  THE  CONCORD 
SCHOOL  FOR  THREE  WEEKS  TO  HONOR  EMERSON. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  to  re-establish  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosophy  for  three  weeks  in  July  and 
August,  after  the  educational  sessions  are  over,  and  this 
committee  is  now  mailing  out  a  list  of  lectures ,  for  the 
mornings  at  Concord  and  the  evenings  at  Boston.    The 
committee  are  Edwin  D.  Mead,  chairman,  D.  G.  Haskins, 
secretary,  J.  C.  Haynes,  Moorfield  Storey,  G.  W.  Cooke, 
W .  R.  Thayer  of  Cambridge,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  school  will  be  to  do  justice  to  Emerson'  s 
genius  and  character  in  30  lectures  by  as  many  well-known 
speakers .    Who  these  will  be  is  not  yet  made  known. 

(339)  Feb.  26,   1903.    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY— 
HCTURES  OF  EMERSON. 

The  Emerson  society  of  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  Malloy  is 
president,  held  its  last  winter  meeting  yesterday,  and 
voted  to  join  with  the  Free  Religious  association  in  keep- 
ing the  centenary  of  Emerson'  s  birth.  May  25th,  in  Boston. 
Several  of  its  members  have  been  invited  to  give  lectures 
in  the  proposed  reopening  of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy 
next  July,  at  Concord  and  Boston.    A  word    should  be  said 
about  the  shocking  caricatures  of  Emerson  in  the  Booklover's 
magazine  for  February;  scarcely  one  of  the  portraits  being 
well  engraved.    The  sketch  of  the  Emerson  study  by  Miss 
Roberts  comes  out  better  and  the  facsimilies  of  letters  are 
well  given  and  are  interesting.    The  articles  are  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  and  not  free  from  mistakes.    Mr.  Good- 
speed  of  Park  street,  who  is  just  announcing  the  small  edi- 
tion of  a  new  book,  "The  Personality  of  Emerson, "  will 
there  give  a  good  engraving  of  one  of  the  best  portraits . 
He  has  also  become  the  publisher  of  Ellery  Channing'  s 
"Poems  of  Sixty-five  Years,  "  issued  last  summer  by 
Bentley  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  reduced  the  price  of  the 
beautiful  volume  to  $2.50.    Libraries  which  desire  it 
should  buy  at  once,  as  only  about  140  copies  remain  for 
sale. 

(340)  Mar.  12,   1903.    ACTIVITIES  CONCERNING  THE 
EMERSON  CENTENNIAL. 

The  proposed  revival  of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy, 
in  30  lectures ,  half  given  at  Concord  in  the  mornings  of 
July,  and  half  at  Boston  in  the  evenings  of  the  same  days, 
has  been  positively  assured  by  the  acceptance  of  20  lec- 
turers out  of  30,  and  the  subscription  of  a  guarantee  fund 
of  $1500.    Among  the  lecturers  will  be  Mrs .  Howe  (it  is 
hoped).  Dr.  Harris  of  Washington,  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot,  son 
of  President  EUot,  Charles  Malloy,  F.  B.  Sanborn  (on 
"Emerson  and  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy").  Rev. 
J.  W.  Chadwick,  etc.    The  course  will  continue  three  weeks 
and  will  take  up  almost  every  aspect  of  Emerson's  compre- 
hensive character  and  versatile  activity.    John  Albee  is 
revising  his  little  book,  "A  Remembrance  of  Emerson, " 
for  publication  before  the  school  assembles,  and  Houghton 
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is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Emerson'  s  volumes,  with 
additional  matter .    Mr.  HoUs,  who  was  conspicuous  at 
The  Hague  congress ,  is  editing  for  publication  in  New  York 
the  correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Hermann  Grimm, 
and  a  new  edition  of  Grimm'  s  novel,  "Invincible  Powers, " 
in  which  Emerson  is  a  character  (disguised  as  a  hermit, 
just  as  Talleyrand  said  Mme.  de  Stael  was  in  one  of  her 
novels  "disguised  as  a  woman"),  has  already  appeared. 

(341)   May  12,  1903.    EMERSON' S  ENGLISH—PROBLEM 
OF  CLASSIFYING  HIM--DOGMAS--EMERSON  S0CIET1ES-- 
LIDIAN  EMERSON. 

"Letters  and  Social  Aims"  was  the  title  of  one  of  Emer- 
son's  later  books,  issued  during  his  lifetime.    It  gave  him 
much  trouble,  did  this  title,  and  his  readers  perhaps  more 
still;  for  who  can  guess  offhand  what  he  will  find  in  a  book 
so  named?   Are  the  "letters"  epistles  or  literature?   Are 
the  "aims"  social  in  any  specific  sense,  or  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way?    For  "social,"  like  "civilization"  (another  word 
that  gave  Emerson  some  trouble)  has  a  whole  round-robin 
of  meanings,  the  bearing  of  which  "lies  in  the  application," 
as  Bunsby  remarked.    Nobody  was  ever  less  like  Bunsby 
than  was  Emerson;  he  aimed  at  the  target  with  swift  de- 
liberation, and  usually  hit  it  in  the  white;  but  language  has 
difficulties  that  even  genius  cannot  always  surmount.    Who 
ever  handled  the  Roman  language  (miscalled  "Latin")  bet- 
ter than  Lucretius?    Yet  he  complained,  in  his  great  un- 
finished philosophic  poem  on  Universal  Nature,  that  Latin 
could  not  give  words  to  contain  and  unfold  all  the  subtile 
Greek  thought .    But  it  gave  him  the  means  of  surprising 
his  readers  for  2000  years;  and  so,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
will  Emerson's  English. 

There  is  a  singular  fascination  in  men  who  attempt  to 
classify  and  ticket  Emerson  (as  so  many  are  striving  this 
year  to  do),  leading  them  to  singe  their  own  wings  in  buzz- 
ing too  near  this  attractive  flame .    The  figure  is  not  meant 
to  be  contemptuous;  the  moth  is  a  worshiper  in  his  own 
way,  but  his  range  of  vision  is  not  wide  enough  to  take  in 
the  whole  periphery  of  that  spherical  genius  which  he  tries 
to  square  with  his  own  traditional,  inherited  notions.    Dr. 
Gordon  in  the  Atlantic,  able  as  he  is  in  the  close  and  heated 
art  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  --tending  always  toward  heresy, 
and  thereby  justifying  its  own  existence,  --does  not  appear 
to  advantage  when  applying  his  elastic  dogmatism  to  the 
shining  surfaces  of  Emerson'  s  thought .    Fore -ordination 
has  its  effect  upon  him,  and  he  cannot  look  fixedly  at  Emer- 
son, except  through  a  lens    that  lessens  the  object  he  is 
gazing  upon.    He  throws  out  acute  observations,  but  he 
does  not  comprehend  or  more  than  dimly  apprehend  the 
spirit  he  is  trying  to  confine  in  the  sounding  brass  of  the 
sectarian  casket.    The  genie  in  the  Arabian  tale  was  un- 
wise enough  to  let  himself  be  caged  in  that  way;  but  Emer- 
son lacks  the  vanity  which  misled  and  misplaced  the  demon. 
With  all  his  admiration,  Dr.  Gordon  feels  bound  to  inter- 
pret Emerson  as  an  evil  spirit,  and  strangely  underrates 
him  in  comparison  with  the  Eliots  and  Parks  and  Bushnells, 
even  with  the  Brownings  and  Dantes,  of  whom  he  speaks  . 
A  hill  of  no  great  hight  will  shut  off  the  view  of  the  distant 
mountain,  even  as  the  mountain  will  eclipse  for  a  while  the 
ascending  planet,  and  the  rising  sun.    But  absolute  perpen- 
dicular attitude  tells  at  last,  and  the  groveler  in  the  Ge- 
henna of  popular  idolatry  can  finally  recognize  the  heavenly 
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bodies  as  far  above  him.    The  first  qualification  for  esti- 
mating Emerson  is  to  acknowledge  his  superiority;  until 
that  is  done,  the  aberration  due  to  vanity  will  tinge  the 
critic'  s  opinion  with  odd  colors.    When  Dr.  Gordon  says 
of  an  Emerson  lecture,  "It  was  in  a  tongue  that  no  man 
could  understand,"  he  provokes  the  reader  to  say,  "Speak 
for  yourself.  Parson,"    It  would  not  be  true  even  to  say  it 
was  what  no  Scotchman  could  understand;  for  Carlyle  under- 
stood Emerson  except  when  he  wilfuUy  closed  his  eyes  and 
ears. 

Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  the  New  York  Critic,  is  far 
more  instructive  than  Dr.  Gordon,  for  he  comes  to  his 
task  in  the  right  spirit  of  modesty,  and  does  not  struggle 
to  be  smart  and  epigrammatic.    One  sentence  from  Emer- 
son' s  letter  to  him  of  November,   1851,  is  a  full  answer 
to  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  carping  at  the  Concord  sage. 
"The  earth  is  full  of  frivolous  people  who  are  bending  their 
whole  force,  and  the  force  of  nations,  on  trifles;  and  these 
are  baptized  with  every  grand  and  holy  name,  --remaining, 
of  course,  totally  inadequate  to  occupy  any  mind; --and  so 
skeptics  are  made."   Such  were  the  frivolous  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees;  such  were  the  homo-ousians  and  the  hon-ioi- 
ousians  of  the  dismal  theologic  squabbles  in  Byzantium; 
such  were  the  hair -splitters  who  broke  the  Christian 
church  in  twain  a  few  centures  later;  and  so  the  procession 
of  solemn  frivolity  has  gone  on  ever  since.    Dante,  with 
aU  his  genius,  could  not  wholly  escape  it;  Milton,  with  his 
predisposition  to  poesy,  was  beguiled  into  dulness  and 
rancor  by  it;  how,  then,  should  the  Parks  and  Hodges,  the 
Taylors  and  Beechers,  and  the  bench  of  bishops,  ecumen- 
ically frivolous  periodically,  avoid  it?    They  did  not  and 
they  will  not,  world  without  end;  the  prophets  will  be 
stoned  and  the  saints  snubbed,  world  without  end.    Emer- 
son told  Conway  that  "denials  of  dogma  are  liable  to 
harden  into  dogmatic  form, "  and  that  the  trinitarian  and 
anti-trinitarian  polemics  were  equally  unimportant. 

Traveling  through  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  for 
three  weeks  past,  1  have  found  Emerson  clubs,  Emerson 
classes ,  Emerson  sermons  and  Emerson  lectures  almost 
everywhere;  and  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  Emerson'  s  birth  is  going  to  be  almost  as  general 
this  year  as  is  the  annual  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday.    Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Anglicans,  Armenians, 
Jews  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia  are  honoring  the  Con- 
cord poet  and  prophet  almost   as  much  as  Unitarians , 
Universalists  and  thinkers  of  the  so-called  "new  thought" 
naturally  do.    In  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Mr.  Bryan,  introducing 
an  Emerson  lecturer,  had  as  much  praise  for  the  Tran- 
scendentalist  as  if  he  had  been  the  president  of  Harvard 
whom  Dr.  Gordon  satirized  with  undue  praise.    But  then 
Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  Illinois  college,  was  the  ward  of  Dr. 
Jones,  the  Platonist  of  Jacksonville,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  in  1878-9; 
and  who  still,  at  the  age  of  84,  cherishes  the  faith  which 
he  proclaimed  in  Concord  more  than  20  years  ago.    Stu- 
dents at  that  Concord  school  I  have  found  in  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Michigan.    Associated  with  Emerson  in  fame  among  the 
northwesterners ,  are  Thoreau  and  Alcott  more  particularly, 
while  Louisa  Alcott  continues  to  be  the  most  widely  read, 
in  the  region,  of  all  the  Concord  authors . 

The  May  magazines  abound  with  portraits  of  Emerson 
and  essays  about  him,  good,  bad  and  indifferent;  and  some 
of  them  include  portraits  of  his  intimate  friends  of  the 
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Concord  circle.    Some  of  these  essayists  (Mr.  Conway 
and  Mrs.  Howe,  for  example,  the  latter  in  "Unity,")  spieak 
of  Mrs.  Emerson,  and  the  domestic  title  of  "Queenie"  be- 
stowed on  her  by  her  husband;  but  no  portrait  of  her  mild 
stateliness  appears,  so  far  as  I  have  seen.    Her  word- 
picture  was  admirably  drawn  by  Alcott  in  his  Sonnets  of 
1882,  and  the  beginning  and  end  of  it  may  be  quoted  here:-- 

Dear  Lady!  oft  1  meditate  on  thee, 
Noblest  companion  and  fit  peer  of  him,  -- 

Then  I  recall  thy  salient  quick  wit. 
Its  arrowy  quiver  and  its  supple  bow,  — 
Huntress  of  wrong;  right  well  thy  arrows  hit. 
Though  from  the  wound  thou  see'  st  the  red  drops 

flow; 
1  much  admire  that  dexterous  archery. 
And  pray  that  sinners  may  thy  target  be . 

Mrs .  Howe  mentions  (in  "Unity")  that  she  once  met  Mrs . 
Emerson  at  the  Newiwrt  house  of  her  old  Plymouth  school- 
mate, Mrs.  George  Bancroft,  and  admired  the  ease  with 
which  she  adapted  herself  to  the  artificial  manners  and 
social  requirements  of  Newport,  coming  as  she  did  from 
the  rural  seclusion  and  social  democracy  of  Concord. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  characteristic  of  her  nature  that  she 
was  at  home  in  any  society  where  she  found  herself. 

(342)   May  19,  1903.    BYRON--EMERSON--GOETHE-- 
THE  CELEBRATION  IN  CONCORD. 

Byron  was  a  good  poet,  but  did  not  live  to  be  a  gray  one, 
like  Whitman,  who  blanched  young.    Byron's  hair  was  turn- 
ing gray  at  35;  while  Goethe  and  Emerson,  between  whom 
he  stood  as  a  sort  of  middle  term,  were  untouched  by  age 
at  50.    Goethe  admired  Byron  more  than  Emerson  did,  who 
said  of  him:    "Byron  too  often  had  nothing  to  say,  but  then 
he  said  it  magnificently."   A  fourth  poet  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury (for,  like  Goethe,  he  lapped  over  into  it)  was  Chateau- 
briand, whose  posthumous  memoirs  have  anew  been  trans- 
lated in  six  great  volumes .    In  them  he  not  only  gives  an 
account  of  his  poesies,  but  of  his  politics  and  his  rivals, 
among  them  Talleyrand,  whom  he  did  not  credit  with  so 
much  astuteness  as  he  claimed  for  himself.    Of  all  these 
poets,  Goethe  was  the  longest  lived  and  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  literature  and  science,  and  Emerson  the  wisest 
and  best.    Hence  the  universality  of  the  celebration  of  his 
hundredth  birthday,  which  has  already  begun,  and  will  oc- 
cupy much  space  the  coming  week  and  the  current  year . 
The  new  edition  of  his  works,  of  which  the  first  volume  is 
out,  will  contain  much  new  matter,  and  some  correction  of 
errors  in  former  copies  of  the  older  books  .    Emerson  was 
constantly  revising;  and  seldom  quite  satisfied  with  the 
printed  aspect  of  his  thought . 

The  managers  of  the  Concord  celebration  on  the  25th 
(next  Monday),  are  making  a  mistake  in  not  announcing  the 
fact  that  admission  will  be  by  ticket,  and  indicating  how 
such  tickets  can  be  obtained.    The  church  will  not  seat  750 
persons,  and  many  who  come  from  far  to  hear  will  have  to 
be  excluded.    This  is  unavoidable,  and  not  a  subject  for 
complaint,  for  churches  are  not  elastic,  and  Concord  is  a 
small  town  with  a  reputation  several  sizes  larger .    But  the 
public  have  a  right  to  complain  that  they  have  not  been  noti- 
fied that  tickets  are  needed,  and  that  more  than  two -thirds 
of  the  tickets  are  in  private  hands,  and  must  be  solicited  as 
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a  favor .    It  is  probably  too  late  now  to  prevent  an  outcry 
when  the  fact  becomes  known  to  the  thousands  likely  to 
visit  Concord  that  day;  but  the  managers  of  the  festival 
cannot  be  too  early  in  taking  the  great  public  who  revere 
Emerson  into  their  counsels ,  and  stating  the  matter  as  it 
actually  stands . 

(343)   May  21,  1903.    ENTHUSIASM  FOR  THE  EMER- 
SON CENTENNIAL  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  country  is  surprised  to  find  so  strong  an  interest 
taken  in  the  Emerson  centenary,  and  all  the  meetings  of 
this  week  and  next,  in  commemoration  of  the  Concord 
philosopher,  are  likely  to  be  well  attended.    The  Symphony 
hall  meeting  of  Sunday  evening  has  produced  so  great  a 
call  for  tickets ,  that  an  overflow  meeting  at  the  Parker 
Memorial  building  has  been  arranged  by  Rev.  C.  W .  Wendte, 
at  which,  among  other  topics,  "Emerson  and  Theodore 
Parker"  will  be  presented  by  a  speaker  who  knew  them  both 
intimately .    A  meeting  of  the  Boston  school  teachers ,  at 
the  normal  school  in  Dartmouth  street,  wiU  occur  on 
Saturday  at  3.30  p.m.,  in  which  Mr.  Sanborn  will  give  his 
lecture  on  "Emerson  as  1  Knew  Him,"  which  has  already 
been  given  in  Elmira  and  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Meadville, 
Erie  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Cincinnati,  Toledo  and  Cleveland, 
O.,  Detroit,  Chicago  (twice),  Indianapolis,  Louisville 
and  Atlanta,  and  in  the  farther  West,  at  Madison,  St.  Paul 
and  Lincoln,  Neb.    In  these  17  audiences  great  interest 
was  shown,  and  their  chief  wish  was,  to  hear  more  than  the 
time  would  allow,  of  this  attractive  personality.    The  lec- 
ture was  never  twice  the  same,  and  when  given  in  Boston 
and  New  Bedford  (the  26th)  will  add  a  few  particulars 
gathered  during  this  tour  from  those  who  had  met  Emerson 
in  his  lecturing  excursions.    At  Cambridge,  where  the 
funds  needed  for  the  proposed  "Emerson  hall  of  philosophy" 
have  all  been  subscribed,  lectures  and  poems  are  going 
on  about  his  philosophy  and  poetry;  and  in  New  York  Mr. 
Conway,  Dr.  W ,  T.  Harris  and  other  friends  of  Emerson 
will  have  good  things  to  say.    Perhaps  some  of  them  will 
explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  one  of  his  poetic  titles, 
"Hamatreya,"  is  it  Norse  or  Oriental?    The  subject  is 
clear  enough,  --the  Transient  and  the  Permanent,  --and  it 
is  enforced  by  a  recital  of  the  old  planters  of  Concord,  -- 
landholders  of  whom  the  mocking  Earth-Spirit  says. 

How  am  I  theirs 
If  they  cannot  hold  me , 
But  I  hold  them? 
Minott,  Lee,  Willard,  Hosmer,  Meriam,  Flint, 
Possessed  the  land  which  rendered  to  their  toil 
Hay,  corn,  roots,  hemp,  flax,  apples,  wool  and 

wood, 
Where  are  these  men?    Asleep  beneath  their 

grounds ; 
And  strangers,  fond  as  they,  their  furrows  plow. 
Earth  laughs  in  flowers  to  see  her  boastful  boys , 
Earth-proud,  --proud  of  the  earth  which  is  not 

theirs; 
Who  steer  the  plow,  but  cannot  steer  their  feet 
Clear  of  the  grave. 

It  reads  a  lesson  which  others  than  the  Concord  farmers 
need  to  learn,  and  from  which  the  poet  drew  this  brief 
moral:-- 
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When  I  heard  the  Earth -song 

I  was  no  longer  brave; 
My  avarice  cooled, 

Like  lust  in  the  chill  of  the  grave . 

A  grim  Saxon  moral,  --and  so  the  word  "Hamatreya"  may 
be  Saxon  after  all . 

Singular,  but  sincere,  questions  are  asked  of  a  speaker 
whose  theme  is  Emerson.    A  Hungarian  at  Cleveland,  hear- 
ing an  allusion  to  Emerson'  s  admiration  for  Louis  Kossuth, 
writes  thus :    "While  I  am  interested  in  everything  concern- 
ing Emerson,  as  he  is  one  of  my  most  loved  teachers,  yet, 
as  a  Hungarian  1  was  particularly  interested  in  your  brief 
allusion  to  the  Hungarian  patriot.    Can  you  refer  me  to  any- 
thing Emerson  may  have  said  or  written  on  Kossuth?    If  that 
be  written  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon,  and  not  the  regulation  Em- 
ersonian style  of  writing,  I  would  translate  it  for  the  Hun- 
garian News,  and  thus  it  would  find  its  way  to  hearts  and 
minds  where  it  would  be  most  appreciated,"    Of  course,  the 
great  passage  is  Emerson'  s  address  to  Kossuth,  at  the  spot 
where  the  embattled  farmers  fired  their  shot,  whose  echo 
had  brought  the  Hungarian  to  that  quiet  spot.    But  there  are 
two  other  allusions  to  Kossuth,  --one  which  1  cannot  find, 
wrongly  indexed  as  "X.  311,  "--the  other  relates  to  the 
"prompt  suggestion  of  a  low  motive, "--for  example,  that 
Kossuth  "made  a  handsome  thing  of  it"  in  visiting  America. 

The  arrangements  for  the  revived  School  of  Philosophy 
in  Concord  C^^y  13-31),  and  Boston,  are  nearly  completed, 
but  it  remains  to  assign  the  lecturers  to  the  morning  in 
Concord  or  the  evening  in  Boston.    There  will  be  a  few 
small  meetings  in  Concord  at  the  Hillside  chapel,  where  the 
former  lectures  were  given;  but  the  larger  audiences  will 
meet  either  in  the  Unitarian  church  vestry,  seating  200,  or 
in  the  town  hall,  seating  500.    Lectures  in  addition  to  those 
already  announced  will  be  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  on 
"The  sources  of  Emerson,"  and  by  E.  D.  Mead  on  "Emer- 
son's message  in  education."    Among  the  speakers  or 
writers  of  reminiscence  for  the  memorial  meetings  will  be 
Dr.  Jones  of  Illinois,  T.  M.  Johnson  of  Missouri,  Rev.  A. 
N.  Alcott  of  Minneapolis,  F.  M.  Holland  of  Concord,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Cheney,  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson  and  others.    The 
tickets  for  the  celebration  at  Concord  on  Monday  are  prac- 
tically all  given  out  for  the  afternoon  reserved  seats,  and 
there  will  be  but  few  vacant  places  when  the  doors  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public  at  3  o'  clock.    The  children'  s 
musical  concert  in  the  forenoon  will  also  be  crowded,  from 
present  appearances . 

(344)   May  28,  1903.    HOW  EMERSON  AND  HIS  "HERET- 
ICAL" COMPANIONS  WERE  PERSECUTED--SOME  GOS- 
SIP, IGNORANCE  AND  MALICE  LINGER  IN  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL RESPONSE. 

The  world  is  still  made  up  of  many  sinners  and  a  few 
saints,  --the  latter  mostly  recognized  only  after  death. 
The  ancient  sage  of  Siena  who  proposed  to  reward  one  of 
his  Italian  city'  s  benefactors  by  first  putting  him  to  death 
and  then  worshiping  him  as  a  saint,  has  had  many  success- 
ors as  well  as  many  precursors  .    Those  whose  sepulchers 
the  Jews  built  up,  after  stoning  to  death  the  tenants  of  such 
tombs ,  were  earlier  examples  of  the  same  glorification; 
and  the  martyrs  in  all  ages  have  had  the  like  fate .    Emer- 
son and  his  heretical  companions  were  not  put  to  death  by 
Boston,  because  that  mode  of  glorifying  God  had  gone  out 
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of  fashion  in  this  part  of  the  world;  but  they  were  occasion- 
ally mobbed,  and  generally  excluded  from  the  parlors  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  until  age  had 
ripened  them  and  passed  sentence  of  death  on  the  old  order 
of  things  against  which  they  protested.    The  stones  which 
the  builders  rejected  have  now  become  the  head  of  the  cor- 
ner, --and  Emerson  stands  as  the  most  precious  of  all  this 
building  material. 

The  variety  of  the  discourse  in  honor  of  the  Concord 
sage  has  been  truly  remarkable,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  how  little  of  the  memorial  was  perfunctory.    Here  and 
there  a  false  note  was  struck  by  persons  who  had  read 
him  but  Little  or  had  heard  some  of  the  fables  still  current 
about  him.    But  the  stream  of  gossip  concerning  the  tran- 
scendentalists  tends  to  clarify  itself,  except  perhaps  in 
Concord  alone,  where  the  malignity  of  village  scandals 
still  shows  itself  now  and  then  in  the  manufacture  of  fresh 
fiction  or  the  cooking  over  of  old  inventions  .    The  fading 
out  of  the  religious  rancor  which  once  delighted  to  asperse 
these  unexpected  heretics,  is  perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  change  that  time  has  wrought  in  the  persistent 
intolerance  of  the  New  England  character,  which  has  now 
become  almost  too  indifferent  to  distinctions  in  religion 
and  morals  .    Hence  the  coldness  with  which  good  people 
hear  of  the  outrages  on  liberty  and  justice  at  the  Philippines, 
and  the  disheartening  tendency  to  overlook  the  meanest 
sort  of  thieving  on  a  grand  scale,  such  as  Moody  Merrill 
and  other  violators  of  financial  trust  have  been  practicing 
for  years  and  are  still  growing  richer  by,  as  in  the  case 
of  Rockefeller  and  the  railroad  and  trust  magnates . 

(345)   May  30,   1903.    SANBORN  REPORTS  ON  HIS 
WESTERN  TRIP  OF  APRIL  AND  MAY. 

Having  completed  a  circuitous  tour  of  more  than  5000 
miles  by  railroad  trains  (with  the  slight  exception  of  100 
miles  from  Detroit  to  Cleveland  by  steamboat)  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  it  occurs  to  me  to  sum  up  the 
observations  made,  which  have  not  already  got  into  print 
in  letters  from  different  points  on  the  way.     I  had  been 
over  much  of  this  same  ground  nearly  47  years  ago  (in  the 
summer  of  1856),  and  still  more  of  it  in  recent  years, 
since  1874;  but  the  enormous  changes  of  even  a  quarter- 
century  in  this  rapidly -growing  republic  of  ours  make  the 
states  of  the  West  and  Northwest  seem  like  new  ground  to 
the  tourist .    Every  prominent  public  character  whom  I 
met  or  heard  of  in  1856  has  passed  away,  most  of  them  20 
years  ago,  and  the  political  situation  which  I  then  en- 
countered, and  in  which  I  had  a  certain  activity,  has  equally 
disappeared,  except  for  some  consequences  that  now  great- 
ly disturb  the  public  equanimity.  North  and  South,  East 
and  West.    My  errand  in  1856  was  to  promote  the  exclusion 
of  negro  slavery  from  Kansas,  and  to  check  the  arrogance 
of  the  oligarchy  of  slavemasters  and  their  political  and 
mercantile  allies  or  serfs  at  the  North,  arrogance  then  as 
noisy  and  silly  as  has  lately  been  the  insolence  of  the  trust- 
fed  and  tariff -gorged  oligarchy  that  controls  the  republican 
party  at  present,  and  has  led  the  administration  into  the 
absurd  cul-de-sac  of  the  Philippine  invasion.    We  kept 
slavery  out  of  Kansas,  and  forced  the  slave-masters  into 
open  rebellion  against  the  Union,  as  they  had  long  been  in 
real  hostility  to  its  fundamental  Jeffersonian  principles. 
This  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery,  half  a  century 
sooner  than  most  of  us  had  hoped  to  welcome  it,  and  re- 
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stored  the  republic  to  its  original  platform  of  freedom, 
carefully  leveled  off  for  it  by  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence .    But  in  the  process  of 
this  grand  achievement,  the  country  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  party  as  unscrupulous  as  the  old  slave-holding 
democratic  party  had  been,  and  the  natural  fruits  of  eman- 
cipating the  slave  millions  were  lost  or  corrupted,  to  a 
great  extent.    And  now  this  party,  illustrating  Abraham 
Lincoln'  s  apt  story  of  the  two  drunken  men  who  fought 
themselves  each  into  the  other's  coat,  has  arrayed  itself 
in  the  bloody  and  braggadocio  jacket  of  the  "manifest  des- 
tiny" champions  of  slavery,  and  is  practicing  toward  weak- 
er races  the  same  expensive  and  self-defeating  tyranny 
which  brought  on  the  South  the  ruin  of  its  darling  institu- 
tion, and  threw  it  for  40  years  out  of  the  seats  of  national 
power. 

Emerson,  whom  1  have  heard  everywhere  quoted,  every- 
where praised,  during  this  excursion,  long  ago,  in  writing 
of  England  and  its  church  of  wealth  and  cant,  uttered  the 
sentence  of  nature  of  this  prosperous  and  vulgar  hypocrisy, 
which  talks  about  "benevolent  assimilation"  and  steals  and 
bribes  right  and  left,  --talks  about  fitting  millions  for 
freedom,  and  takes  away,  not  only  the  freedom  they  once 
had,  but  their  lives  and  property.    Emerson  said: 

"If  you  take  in  a  lie ,  you  must  take  in  all  that  belongs  to 
it.    England  accepts  this  ornamented  national  church,  and 
it  glazes  the  eyes,  bloats  the  flesh,  gives  the  voice  a  ster- 
torous clang,  and  clouds  the  understanding  of  the  receivers. 
The  English  cling  to  the  last  rag  of  form,  and  are  dread- 
fully given  to  cant.    The  English  and  the  Americans  cant 
beyond  all  other  nations  .    The  French  relinquish  all  that 
industry  to  them.    False  position  introduces  cant,  perjury, 
simony,  and  ever  a  lower  class  of  mind  and  character. 
The  hierarchy  is  afraid  of  science  and  education,  afraid  of 
piety,  afraid  of  tradition  and  afraid  of  theology.    Nature 
avenges  herself  summarily  by  the  heathenism  of  the  lower 
classes .    Lord  Shaftesbury  calls  the  poor  thieves  together 
and  reads  sermons  to  them  and  they  call  it  "gas."    George 
Borrow  reads  to  the  Spanish  gypsies  the  Apostles'  creed  in 
Romany,  and  when  he  had  concluded  looked  at  his  hearers. 
'  The  features  of  the  assembly  were  twisted,  and  the  eyes 
of  all  turned  upon  me  with  a  frightful  squint;  not  an  individ- 
ual present  but  squinted.    The  gypsy  jockey  squinted  worst 
of  all.'     The  religion  of  the  English  is  a  quotation,  their 
church  is  a  doll,  and  any  examination  is  interdicted  with 
screams  of  terror ." 

Does  not  this  describe  exactly  the  attitude  of  our  com- 
mercial politics  and  the  organs  (most  of  the  daily  news- 
papers) in  regard  to  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  apostles' 
creed?    Our  newspapers  stand  in  the  stead  of  the  EngUsh 
bishops  and  clergy  of  1847;  their  politics  is  a  quotation, 
their  statesmen  and  generals  are  dolls;  and  any  honest  in- 
quiry into  the  Philippine  blunders  and  crimes  is  "interdicted 
with  screams  of  terror  ."    Consequently,  the  thieves,  in 
the  custom-houses,  post-offices  and  elsewhere,  protected 
in  their  selfishness  by  this  new  national  selfishness, 
masked  as  "civilization,"  go  on  stealing  and  taking  bribes, 
and  the  bribing  politicians  put  in  place  over  them  are 
amazed  when  the  thefts  are  detected. 
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(346)  June  18,   1903.    HERBERT  GLEASON* S  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF  THOREAU'S  CONCORD. 

A  curious  contrast  to  this  fastidious  portraiture  [of 
John  Singer  Sargent]  was  the  stereoscopic  exhibition  in 
Concord  by  Herbert  Gleason,  on  Monday  night,  of  the 
excellent  views  he  has  been  for  years  photographing  among 
the  scenes  of  Thoreau's  journalizing,  and  which  will  at 
some  time  be  published  to  illustrate  those  scenes.    No 
artist  has  known  so  well  as  Mr.  Gleason  how  to  select  and 
arrange  these  landscapes,  or  has  taken  them  with  so  broad 
a  lens,  and  from  such  well-chosen  points  of  view .    Could 
some  artist,  combining  the  talents  of  Sargent  and  Lenbach, 
now  sketch  in  the  human  figures  seen  by  Thoreau  in  these 
landscapes, — the  poets,  philosophers,  woodcutters,  fisher- 
men and  tramps,  --the  farmer  with  his  ox-sled,  the  Irish- 
man with  his  docked  horse,  and  the  rest,  --the  journals 
could  at  last  be  published  with  the  appropriate  engravings. 
This  was  a  public  showing  of  the  magnified  pictures,  and 
they  were  much  applauded  by  the  village  audience. 

They  were  more  than  100  in  number,  and  yet  only  a  part 
of  those  which  Mr.  Gleason  has  been  patiently  capturing 
and  finishing  for  four  years  past,  at  all  seasons,  and  in 
the  very  spots  which  Thoreau  had  described;  indeed,  one 
part  of  the  entertainment  consisted  in  reading  the  few 
lines  in  which  Thoreau  had  depicted  in  words  the  view ,  or 
flower,  or  incident,  of  which  Mr.  Gleason' s  photograph 
was  the  transcript.    The  snow  scenes  were  particularly 
striking,  for  few  artists,  either  with  camera  or  sketching- 
board,  have  gone  forth  into  the  new-fallen  snows  of  Con- 
cord to  catch  the  first  freshness  of  these  winter  land- 
scapes.   So,  too,  of  the  ripples  and  reflections  in  the 
water  of  the  river  and  the  ponds,  and  the  floating  or  soar- 
ing clouds,  and  the  low -lying  mists,  — all  which  this 
camera  has  excellently  portrayed .    No  other  artist  has 
done  such  good  work  in  this  way,  though  several  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  Concord  landscapes.    Among  the 
pictures  thrown  on  the  screen  (many  of  them  beautifully 
colored)  were  those  used  by  Mr.  Goodspeed  to  illustrate 
his  costly  edition  of  Channing's  Thoreau,  and  the  charming 
blackbird  and  nest  which  were  engraved  for  the  "Personality 
of  Thoreau."   Mr.  Gleason  goes  West  for  the  summer,  as 
usual,  but  will  probably  combine  these  views  for  a  lecture 
or  two  in  the  lecture  season.    The  Concord  exhibition  was 
their  first  exposure  to  an  audience,  and  they  were  enjoyed 
by  the  best  critics  of  the  village,  including  the  rambling 
boys  and  the  sect  of  walkers,  and  a  few  of  the  farmers  such 
as  Thoreau  celebrated,  --his  own  contemporaries  having 
mostly  died. 

(347)  June  23,  1903.    THE  STATE  OF  MIND  IN  EMER- 
SON, ALCOTT,  WORDSWORTH  AND  THOREAU. 

It  was  Emerson,  rising  in  thought  far  above  Wordsworth, 
yet  belonging,  except  for  his  keen  wit,  essentially  to  the 
same  class  of  mystics,  who  first  drew  my  attention  to 
some  of  the  noblest  sonnets  of  Wordsworth.    In  these  his 
language  is  exalted;  he  no  longer  seeks  washtubs  and  idiots, 
but  is  in  the  classic  region  of  poetic  diction,  as  where  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  fame  of  Schill,  the  Prussion  major:-- 
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Alas!  it  may  not  be;  for  earthly  fame 

Is  Fortune's  frail  dependent;  yet  there  lives 

A  Judge,  who,  as  man  claims  by  merit,  gives; 

To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim. 

Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed; 

In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed. 

Emerson  and  Wordsworth  were  akin,  too,  in  the  joy  they 
took  in  Nature,  of  which  there  is  a  memorable  passage  in 
the  book  of  that  name .    Mr .  Raleigh  quotes  from  Richard 
Ward'  s  life  of  Henry  More  (another  of  this  mystic  brother- 
hood) what  that  English  Platonist  said  on  this  subject,  two 
centuries  ago: — 

"He  hath  professed  soberly  to  some:    'That  he  hath  been 
sometimes  almost  mad  with  pleasure;'   (the  experienced 
will  easily  understand  how  to  take  the  expression);   'and 
that,  walking  abroad  after  his  studies,  his  sallies  toward 
Nature  would  often  be  unexpressibly  enravishing,  and  be- 
yond what  he  could  convey  to  others.'     He  enjoyed  his 
Maker  in  all  parts  of  the  universe,  and  saw  the  marks  both 
of  his  counsel  and  benignity  in  all. . . .    And  he  was  so 
enamored,  as  1  may  say,  with  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
contrivance  of  things,  that  he  hath  been  heard  to  say:     'A 
good  man  could  be  sometimes  ready,  in  his  own  private 
reflections,  to  kiss  the  very  stones  of  the  street.'" 

This  is  a  state  of  mind  to  be  desired  and  retained,  as  it  was 
by  Emerson  and  Alcott  and  Wordsworth  and  Henry  Thoreau, 
up  to  their  last  days  . 

(348)  July  9,  1903.    SCHOOLMASTER  BUSBY,  THE  BOY 

AND  THE  PLUMS. 

There  is  a  pretty  story  told  of  the  whipping  schoolmaster. 
Dr.  Busby  (who,  like  Roosevelt,  was  strenuous,  carried  a 
big  stick,  and  was  aggressive)  and  one  of  the  boys.    The 
hungry  lad  found  some  plums  in  the  doctor'  s  study  (whom 
he  thought  away),  and  thus  e}5)ressed  himself:    "I  publish 
the  banns  of  matrimony  between  my  mouth  and  these 
plums;  if  any  here  present  knows  just  cause  or  impediment 
why  they  should  not  be  united,  ye  are  to  declare  it  now,  or 
forever  after  hold  your  peace!"    The  doctor  heard  the  pro- 
fanity, and  the  next  day  had  the  boy  "horsed"  in  the  usual 
way.    Swinging  his  stick,  the  doctor  used  the  same  wedding 
formula,  "between  this  rod  and  this  boy."  When  he  came 
to  "hold  his  peace,"  the  boy  cried  "I  forbid  the  banns." 
"For  what  cause?"    "The  parties  are  not  agreed,"  said  the 
saucy  lad;  and  the  whipper  let  him  off.    Now  the  sweet 
maid  Monopoly,  and  the  baldheaded  old  sinner  Tariff,  are 
perfectly  agreed;  but  theirs  is  a  scriptural  impediment,  -- 
a  man  may  not  marry  his  grandmother,  --and  the  tariff  is 
the  grandmother  of  most  of  the  monopolies,  big  and  Little, 
from  which  we  are  suffering.    Standard  oil  appears  to  be 
an  exception,  but  the  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

(349)  July  14,  1903.    PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  LANGDON 
AND  EMERSON— CHRISTIANITY  AND  TRANSCENDENTAL- 
ISM. 

Dr.  Samuel  Langdon,  who  was  president  of  Harvard  when 
the  Revolution  came  on,  was  very  tolerant,  and  in  our  day 
might  have  been  a  Transcendentalist;  but  he  also  held  firm- 
ly to  his  accepted  dogmas .    He  said  in  a  sermon  (in  1792, 
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five  years  before  his  death):    "If  you  are  not  convinced  of 
sin  and  brought  to  repentance;  if  you  have  not  fled  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  heartily  embraced  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  who  only  can  deliver  you;  if  you  are 
not  fully  persuaded  to  follow  him  as  true  disciples,  to 
learn  what  he  teaches  and  do  whatever  he  commands;  you 
are  not  such  mem±)ers  of  the  church  as  he  will  acknowledge 
at  the  great  day."   Here,  then,  was  a  set  of  dogmas,  com- 
paratively easy  and  harmless,  to  be  sure,  but  which,  if 
not  accepted,  were  to  exclude  the  refusers  from  member 
ship  in  the  divine  church,  over  which  Dr .  Langdon  seemed 
to  feel  a  supervisory  inspectorship.    Yet  he  declared,  in 
what  [Henry]  Bargy  recognizes  as  the  true  American  spirit, 
that  "Christian  unity  by  no  means  depends  on  perfect  uni- 
formity of  modes  and  rituals . "   "Without  such  unity, "  he 
adds,  "all  acts  of  uniformity,  whether  made  by  the  pope 
and  his  clergy,  or  by  any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  powers 
under  the  name  of  Protestants,  are  foolish,  wicked  and 
cruel  attempts  to  subjugate  the  consciences  of  men.    Noth- 
ing hath  disgraced  and  weakened  the  Christian  profession 
more  than  the  uncharitable  divisions  of  different  parties , 
claiming,  in  opposition  to  each  other,  to  be  the  only  true 
churches  of  Christ,  and  excluding  all  others  from  Christian 
communion.    The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  de- 
nomination of  Christians  from  another  do  not  belong  to  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  but  are  only  as  meats  and  drinks. 
Christ  is  not  peculiarly  the  savior  of  Episcopalians,  or 
Presbyterians ,  or  Anabaptists ,  or  CongregationaUsts ,  or 
Quakers,  etc.,  but  of  all  sincere  believers  of  every  church, 
under  whatever  form."   Had  Bargy  met  with  this  sermon, 
first  preached  at  Portsmouth,  and  printed  at  Exeter,  he 
would  doubtless  have  cited  it  as  being  much  to  his  purpose . 

Emerson,  in  his  first  serious  publication  (1835)  of  a 
general  nature,  introduced  Dr.  Langdon  among  the  worthies 
who  had  visited  Concord.    "On  our  village  green  have  been 
the  steps  of  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  of  John  Eliot,  the  Indian 
apostle ,  of  Hancock  and  his  compatriots  of  the  Provincial 
Congress;  of  Langdon  and  the  college  over  which  he  pre- 
sided."  He  added,  "But  even  more  sacred  influences  than 
these  have  mingled  here  with  the  stream  of  human  life . 
The  merit  of  those  who  fill  a  space  in  the  world'  s  history 
sheds  a  perfume  less  sweet  than  do  the  sacrifices  of  private 
virtue."   Individualism  and  socialism,  --these  two  some- 
times opposed  tendencies  Bargy  finds  in  Emerson  and  the 
Transcendentalists,  whom  he  treats  with  a  better  compre- 
hension of  their  value  than  either  the  adjective-distributing 
Prof.  [William  P.]  Trent,  or  the  ignorantly-slashing  Bar- 
rett WendeU.    They  knew  so  much  more  than  most  of  their 
critics  and  historians,  that  an  occasional  quotation  from 
one  of  them  lights  up  the  duU  or  foppish  page,  like  a  star 
amid  the  criss-cross  illumination  of  fire-flies  in  the  grass. 
Bargy  quotes  from  a  life  of  Alcott,  which  he  has  carefully 
read,  as  Trent  has,  that  young  sage'  s  comment  on  Channing 
in  1833,  --"His  heart  has  sympathized  more  deeply  with  his 
race  than  often  happens  to  the  philosophic  genius";  and  that 
was  equally  true  of  Emerson,  the  more  profound  continuator 
of  Channing.    Bargy  goes  on:    "The  transcendentalists  did 
much  for  individualism  and  much  for  the  social  spirit;  they 
did  not  have  to  reconcile  the  two  tendencies,  for  no  Ameri- 
can dreamed  of  setting  them  in  opposition.    Both  character- 
ize the  people,  and  both  date  back  to  the  first  colonization, 
Emerson  is  both  a  disciple  of  Goethe  and  an  apostle  of 
Christ;  he  has  an  Olympian  mode  of  evangelizing.    Self- 
culture  was  but  a  means,  self-devotion  was  the  end  in  view . 
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They  did  not  separate  personal  liberty  from  civic  liberty. 
Their  thought  had  two  focal  points ,  which  gave  the  measure 
of  the  full  circle.    Self-culture  is  their  starting-point, 
self-forgetfulness  their  final  result;  Emerson  insists  on 
both."    He  does  not  quote,  as  well  he  mi^t,  Emerson's 
searching  catechism  concerning  Anglican  religions :-- 

"The  religion  of  England,  — is  it  the  established  church? 
No.    Is  it  the  sects?    No.    They  are  only  perpetuations  of 
some  private  man's  dissent,  and  are  to  the  establishment 
as  cabs  are  to  a  coach,  --cheaper  and  more  convenient,  but 
really  the  same  thing.    Where  dwells  the  religion?    Tell  me 
first  where  dwells  electricity,  or  motion,  or  thought,  or 
gesture .    They  do  not  dwell  or  stay  at  all.    Religion  is  pass- 
ing, glancing,  gesticular;  it  is  a  traveler,  a  newness,  a 
surprise,  a  secret,  which  perplexes  the  English  and  puts 
them  out.    Yet,  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for 
its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil,  that  divine  secret  has 
existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to  those  of  Rom- 
illy,  of  Clarkson  and  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  in  thou- 
sands who  have  no  fame." 

This  may  be  one  of  the  views  which  Prof.  Trent  spjeaks 
of  as  "rash  and  mistaken;"  but  the  rashest  and  most  mis- 
taken thing  a  critic  can  do  is  to  write  about  Emerson  with- 
out appreciating  him.    It  has  been  done  a  thousand  times; 
will  be  done  a  thousand  more;  and  most  often  by  those  who 
have  so  clear  a  vision  of  their  own  greatness  that  it  ob- 
structs their  view  of  greater  men.    They  should  cultivate, 
more  carefully  than  cabbages,  that  "oubli  de  soi"  which 
Bargy  truly  says  was  the  "point  d'  arrivee"  of  Emerson  and 
Alcott. 

(350)  July  16,   1903.    RECEPTION  OF  THE  EMERSON 
CENTENNIAL  LECTURES— REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  OLD 
CONCORD  SCHOOL . 

The  Emerson  lectures  thus  far  are  noticeable  for  the 
lack  of  repetition  by  one  lecturer  of  what  another  has  said, 
though,  of  course,  there  must  be  more  or  less  of  that  in 
discussing  one  great  man' s  work.    The  division  of  audien- 
ces, --half  in  Boston  and  half  in  Concord,  --makes  them 
quite  distinct  from  each  other,  for  the  most  part;  and  the 
personnel  of  the  audiences  also  changes  much  from  day  to 
day.    This  was  expected,  the  attempt  not  being,  as  in  the 
old  Concord  school,  to  give  instruction  somewhat  system- 
atic to  the  same  hearers  for  several  weeks,  but  to  give 
expression,  by  competent  persons,  to  the  well-considered 
estimate  of  this  year  concerning  one  of  whom  the  past  es- 
timates have  been  so  curiously  varied.    Comparatively  few 
of  the  former  lecturers  are  in  attendance,  or  of  the  former 
hearers  and  debaters;  indeed,  most  of  the  old  lecturers 
are  either  deceased  or  enfeebled  by  age .    The  latest  to  die 
was  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  at  whose  funeral, 
late  in  June,  his  kinsman,  W.J.   Bryan,  was  present.    Dr. 
Jones  was  84  years  old  and  for  some  months  his  health  had 
been  uncertain,  but  he  entertained  the  hope  of  coming  East 
to  some  of  the  lectures  .    He  was  a  person  of  composed  and 
serious  thought,  well  trained  in  physical  science  (being  a 
doctor  and  practitioner  of  medicine  for  many  years),  but 
with  a  turn  for  speculative  thought  and  a  particular  enthus- 
iasm for  Plato.    His  presence  in  Concord  in  1878,  and  the 
success  of  conversations  there  in  which  he  took  part. 
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were  inciting  causes  for  opening  the  school  of  philosophy 
the  next  summer.    Mr.  Emery  of  Quincy,  111.,  though  un- 
able to  be  present  this  year,  has  sent  a  paper  of  valuable 
reminiscences  of  Emerson,  including  many  of  his  sayings, 
which  will  attract  notice.    The  spjecial  memorial  meetings, 
at  which  not  lectures,  but  brief  remarks,  will  be  given, 
will  come  next  week  Wednesday  in  Concord,  and  the  follow- 
ing week  in  Boston. 


(351)  July  23,   1903. 
EMERSON. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  AND 


The  Emerson  lectures  and  discussions  are  bringing  out, 
here  and  at  Concord,  many  points,  quotations  and  anec- 
dotes not  much  noticed  before;  and  one,  told  by  Mrs. 
Beecher  Hooker  to  Mr.  Malloy,  is  very  illustrative  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher'  s  wit .    He  was  dining  somewhere  be- 
side Emerson,  and  said,  "Mr.  Emerson,  when  you  are 
eating  this  fine  beef,  can  you  tell  by  the  flavor  what  kind 
of  grass  the  ox  ate?"   "Why,  no,  of  course  not."   "I  am 
right  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Beecher,  "for  I  have  been 
feeding  my  congretation  on  Emerson  for  many  a  year,  and 
I  have  been  afraid  they  would  find  it  out."   It  may  have  been 
at  the  same  public  dinner,  somewhere  up  in  Berkshire,  that 
Beecher  asked  Emerson  what  he  thought  of  the  spirit-rap- 
ping delusion,  which  was  then  as  common  as  Eddyism  is 
now  .    "I  cannot  interest  myself  in  that  rathole  revelation," 
answered  Emerson. . . . 

(352)  July  28,   1903.    WILLIAM  P.  TRENT  ON  EMER- 
SON AND  POE . 

What,  I  may  ask,  does  Mr.  Trent  [in  his  History  of 
American  Literature]  mean  by  saying  (p.  330),  "Fortu- 
nately there  is  no  need  in  a  history  of  literature  to  discuss 
a  philosopher  at  great  length"?   What  is  his  conception  of 
literature?   Are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  no  part  of  Greek  literature?   Are  Cicero's 
philosophical  books,  and  Seneca'  s,  no  part  of  Latin  liter- 
ature? not  to  mention  Lactantius  and  St.  Augustine.    Of 
the  ancient  Greek  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us , 
nearly  half,  in  bulk,  is  philosophical;  of  the  modern  Ger- 
man literature  how  much  is  philosophical?    One  would 
rather  say,  unless  a  historian  of  literature  is  qualified  to 
speak  with  some  authority  about  philosophers,  he  is  not 
capable  of  his  full  task.    When  he  adds,  "Just  as  fortunately 
there  is  no  certainty  that  Emerson  was,  strictly  speaking, 
a  philosopher  at  all,"  he  comes  perilously  near  nonsense. 
What,  then,  are  philosophy  and  literature,  seen  through 
the  professional  tubes  of  Columbia  college?    If  Emerson 
is  not  certainly  a  philosopher,  then  Plato  was  not  and  Plu- 
tarch was  not.    To  define  philosophy  so  as  to  include  only 
systematic  logicians  and  technical  metaphysicians,  would 
make  it  no  longer  "divine  philosophy, "  but  harsh  and 
crabbed  as  dull--ahem!  professors — suppose,  "not  musi- 
cal as  is  Apollo'  s  lute, "  to  vary  a  little  from  Milton'  s 
language .    The  word  has  had  several  meanings  at  several 
dates, --but  it  has  always  included,  and  always  will,  Ed- 
wards, Franklin  and  Emerson,  --the  three  serious  writers 
best  known  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  Channing,  who 
may  also  claim  the  title  of  philosopher .... 

It  is  to  Poe,  however,  that  Mr.  Trent  turns  with  a  loud 
blast  of  his  critical  trumpet.    Since  1849,  he  says,  "Poe 
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has  had  more  influence  upon  the  world'  s  literature  than  any 
other  American. .  .and  it  is  now  possible  to  assert  his  su- 
premacy in  American  literature  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  vituperated . "    Probably  not  so  nastily  vituperated  as 
Pbe  himself  bespattered  his  betters ,  in  the  sober  intervals 
of  his  later  years;  but  the  asserter  of  this  imaginary  su- 
premacy would  be  viewed  by  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  American  literature  as  the  victim  of  that  sort  of  harm- 
less delusion  which  made  Landor  rank  Southey  above  Words- 
worth.   To  build  a  national  literature  round  Pbe  as  a  nu- 
cleus would  be  much  like  taking  Lucian  as  the  kernel  of 
Greek  literature,  and  Apuleius  as  the  bright  particular  star 
of  Latinity.    Seriousness  and  sincerity  are  lacking  in  Poe, 
and  the  poem  and  the  prose  ring  hollow  from  that  defect. 
He  can  be  accepted  for  what  he  was,  --in  imagination  be- 
low Hawthorne,  in  poetic  sentiment  below  half  a  dozen  of 
our  poets,  in  criticism  unsteady  and  partial,  in  morality 
and  true  influence  ranking  with  Nietzsche  in  modern  Ger- 
many, rather  than  with  even  Whitman  among  our  national 
eccentricities . 

(353)  Aug.  8,  1903.    NEWS  FROM  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Howells  has  bought  a  house  at  Kittery 
Point  and  is  spending  the  summer  there,  not  far  from 
where  George  Wasson  lives  and  writes  his  sea-yarns. 
Miss  Sarah  Jewett  is  recovering  from  a  serious  accident 
in  her  home  at  South  Berwick.    Miss  Farmer  also  has  re- 
covered from  a  dangerous  illness  of  last  winter;  and  her 
friend  from  Paris,  Mrs.  Jackson,  whose  uncle,  John  Fos- 
ter, gave  the  fine  Channing  statue  to  Boston,  has  been 
visiting  her  here. 

(354)  Aug.  13,   1903.    EDWIN  DOAK  MEAD  AND  THE 
EMERSON  MEMORIAL  LECTURES—A  REPORT  ON  THEM 
IN  GERMAN- -PERSECUTION  OF  THE  BABISTS  IN  PERSIA. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mead,  after  closing  their  successful  sum- 
mer campaign  of  Emerson  lectures  in  Boston  and  Concord-- 
&r  it  was  largely  their  design--have  sailed  for  England, 
and  will  soon  be  at  the  international  peace  congress  in 
Rouen. . . .    One  of  the  fullest  general  accounts  of  the  Emer- 
son memorial  lectures,  and  their  scene  in  Concord,  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Staats  Zeitung,  in  German,  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  Von  Ende,  who  is  the  American  correspondent 
of  the  Berlin  Literary  Echo,  in  the  Sunday  number  of 
August  9.--A  correspondent  of  the  Transcript  gives  from 
Greenacre  some  particulars  of  the  June  massacre  of  the 
Babists  in  Persia,  concerning  which  the  London  Times  had 
a  pungent  leader  late  in  July.    I  do  not  hear  of  any  proposed 
intervention  by  President  Roosevelt  to  protect  these  re- 
formed Mohammedans  from  the  "vengeance"  of  their 
countrymen,  who  murder  and  burn  for  the  sake  of  true  re- 
ligion, as  Christians  have  been  doing  ever  since  the  Roman 
tyrants  left  off  murdering  them . 


(355)   Aug.  25,   1903. 
TAIGNE  AND  ROME . 


ELLERY  CHANNING,  MON- 


When  my  old  friend,  Ellery  Channing,  made  his  flying 
visit  to  Rome  in  1846  he  amused  himself  with  commenting 
on  Montaigne'  s  journal,  in  the  little  book  which  Channing 
called  "Conversations  in  Rome,  between  an  Artist,  a 
Catholic,  and  a  Critic."    The  Catholic  was  an  older  brother 
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of  Quincy  Shaw,  who  had  become  a  priest,  and  died  young; 
the  Artist  and  the  Critic  may  both  be  Channing  himself. 
The  Artist,  speaking  of  Montaigne,  says:-- 

'It  is  excellent,  what  he  says  of  Rome,  namely,    'There 
is  nothing  of  ancient  Rome  but  the  sky  under  which  it  had 
risen  and  stood,'  the  knowledge  he  had  of  it  was  altogether 
abstract  and  contemplative  - -no  image  remaining  to  satisfy 
the  sense;  those  who  say  that  of  Rome  the  ruins  at  least 
remain,  say  more  than  there  is  warrant  for--since  the 
ruins  of  so  stupendous  and  awful  a  fabric  would  enforce 
more  honor  and  reverence  for  its  memory.    Nothing  re- 
mains of  Rome  but  its  sepulcher . . . ." 

With  his  keen,  curious  observation,  Montaigne  satisfied 
himself  that  old  Rome  lay  deep  under  his  feet,  --a  fact 
which  modern  excavations  have  foUy  established.    "He 
said  he  quite  believed  that  an  ancient  Roman,  could  one  be 
brought  back,  would  not  recognize  the  place;  there  are 
many  whole  streets  that  stand  above  the  old  ones  full  30 
feet."   Channing  takes  notice  of  the  remarks  of  Montaigne 
on  the  Romans  of  his  day: — 

"The  men  are  very  plainly  dressed  on  all  occasions,  in 
black  and  Florence  serge;  the  nobles  among  them,  dukes, 
marquises  and  counts,  seldom  make  use  of  their  titles; 
which  I  was  rather  surprised  at,  seeing  that,  ordinarily, 
there  was  little  else  by  which  to  distingmsh  them;  for  they 
are  somewhat  mean-looking.    They  are  very  kind  and 
courteous,  despite  what  is  said  of  them  by  some  of  our 
countrymen,  who  call  all  men  rude  and  ungracious  who  do 
not  choose  to  put  up  with  their  impertinence .    We  do  all 
we  can  to  get  ourselves  into  iD  odor  in  Italy;  but  they 
welcome  and  treat  kindly  all  Frenchmenwho  choose  to  be- 
have with  ordinary  decency." 

Thus  it  seems  that  there  was  no  French  monopoly  of 
politeness  of  Montaigne'  s  time.    His  general  way  of 
traveling,  singularly  set  forth  with  all  detail  in  his  book, 
is  well  described  by  Channing:-- 

" Montaigne  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  times,  softly 
touched    by  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  of  knight- 
errantry.    When  he  leaves  a  town,  he  puts  up  his  coat-of- 
arms  in  his  lodging-house.    He  loves  to  see  and  talk  with 
men  and  women  of  every  class,  and  introduces  himself 
everywhere.    I  fancy  the  old  fellow  riding  on  a  pot-bellied 
cob,  and  fancying  the  girls  taken  with  his  hooked  nose, 
meager  jaws  and  acid  face.    If  there  is  anywhere  an  old 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  acquainted  with  many  languages,  and 
more  quack  medicines,  he  alights  before  Montaigne,  with 
his  nostrums,  and  crams  him  brim  full  of  turpentine  pills. 
If  there  happens  to  be  a  spring,  disguised  by  the  name  of 
bathing  place,  with  rickety  buildings  and  tubs,  and  rules 
for  bathers,  and  a  quack  doctor,  Michael  is  sure  to  go 
there,  and  perform  lengthy  and  unprofitable  ablutions  .    He 
makes  no  acquaintance  with  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo, 
but  wonders  at  the  hight  of  Monte  Testaccio,  --the  hill  of 
cracked  pots.    He  loves  to  ride  around  the  city,  and,  best 
of  all,  to  saunter  in  the  gardens,  the  vineyards,  or  on  the 
Pincian,  --Latin,  pictures  and  ruins  all  forgot,  --to  enjoy 
the  fresh  Italian  life  he  finds  there.    There  was  salt  in  thy 
wit,  old  fellow!  what  it  is,  only  he  knows  who  reads  and  en- 
joys its  relish,  like  sweet  bread  and  wine,  with  hunger  for 
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a  sauce .    He  goes  to  mass  if  it  be  pleasant  weather ,  and 
pills  agree;  kisses  the  pope's  toe;  sees  the  heads  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  St.  John  Lateran;  thinks  they  are 
very  fresh-looking,  and  canters  out  of  the  city  gate  again, 
on  his  way  home,  as  good  a  Catholic  as  when  he  came  in," 

Not  so  with  Channing  himself,  --on  whom  the  Eternal  city 
produced  a  more  vivid  impression,  perhaps,  than  if  he  had 
spent  months  there;  for  the  poet  anticipates  and  abbreviates 
everything,  like  the  algebraist  with  his  X  and  Y.    Closing 
his  little  book  of  Conversations,  with  a  verse,  he  says:-- 

Farewell  to  Rome!  farewell  ye  ruins  high, 
Whose  shattered  arches  float  upon  the  sky. 
Thou,  Rome,  art  centered  in  my  inmost  heart; 
Palace  of  kings,  great  storehouse  of  fine  art; 
Where  Virgil  sang  his  mellow  summer  hymn, 
Where  Caesar  made  all  lesser  fortunes  dim; 
Where  Raphael  with  his  pencil  molded  men. 
Where  Michael  with  his  chisel  lives  again! 

Farewell  to  Rome? — farewell  the  painted  mask 

Called  Life--or  Friendship,  --Lethe's  all  I  ask. 

To  steep  my  soul  in  draughts  of  murmuring  wine, 

And  sing  to  gods  and  men  a  mystic  line. 

Farewell  to  rule  and  order  1  for  the  Muse, 

She  doth  all  things  but  bravery  refuse. 

Live  on  dry  pulse,  and  quench  your  thirst  in  brooks, 

Your  only  friendship  how  the  bottom  looks; 

The  world,  the  day,  --their  aims,  their  thoughts 

refuse! 
Farewell  to  Rome!  there's  greater  for  thy  use. 
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(356)   Sept.  10,  1903. 
PARED. 


EMERSON  AND  MILTON  COM- 


Mr.  Guild,  as  others  have  done  before  him,  to  whom  he 
refers  in  his  late  discourse  on  Emerson,  sees  the  resem- 
blance between  the  Concord  poet  and  the  eulogist  of  Vane, 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell.    Emerson  eulogized  John  Brown, 
who  was  the  last  of  the  Cromwellian  line,  and  had  much  the 
same  opinion  of  Charles  I  that  Milton  expressed,  and  to 
which  Boswell'  s  father  added  his  cordial  amen,  --telling  that 
myopian  tory,  Johnson,  "He  garred  kings  ken  they  had  a 
joint  in  their  necks",  --a  very  useful  first  lesson  in  govern- 
ment for  king  or  president  to  learn,    Milton  far  outshone 
Emerson  in  verse;  but  in  mastery  of  English  Emerson  ex- 
celled Milton,  --not  in  those  "sevenfold  hallelujahs"  and 
imprecations  on  the  wicked,  which  Milton  indulged,  --but 
in  the  quiet  mastery  and  gentle  harmony  of  epigrammatic 
English.  Emerson  could  never  have  uttered,  though  oc- 
casionally severe  enough,  that  fearful  anathema  on  tyrants 
and  their  flatterers  which  Coleridge  once  quoted  from  Mil- 
ton, — beginning,  "After  a  shameful  death,  --which  God 
grant  them!"  and  ending  with  a  description  of  the  particular 
puddle  of  heU  in  which  they  would  finally  be  found.    Milton 
was  run  away  with,  in  prose,  by  his  own  long-limbed 
rhetoric,  and  had  a  vein  of  true  English  coarseness, 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  Greek  delicacy  of  his  fancy, 
and  the  soaring  circles  of  his  lofty  imagination. 


(357)  Oct.  6,  1903.    BRET  HARTE,  DICKENS  AND 
THE  CAVALIER  VIEW  OF  LIFE . 

I  do  not  suppose  that  William  Penn  would  have  selected 
Bret  Harte  for  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  had  the  California 
novelist  existed  in  the  days  of  George  Fox;  but  he  was  not 
so  unlike  in  character  to  those  poets  and  satirists  whom 
Penn  must  have  met  at  Whitehall  or  elsewhere,  in  the 
England  of  the  Stuart  kings .    They  were  less  decent  in 
their  love -poems,  and  more  devout  in  the  religious  verses, 
when  they  wrote  any;  but  they  had  the  same  easy  and  cava- 
lier view  of  human  life,  and  a  like  ease  in  the  dialect  of 
their  age  and  class .    Harte  admired  Dickens  and  sometimes 
imitated  him,  but  had  a  quite  diametrically  opposite  quality 
of  treating  human   character,  a  refinement  and  fastidious- 
ness which  was  unknown  to  the  creator  of  Pickwick  and 
Micawber;  and  a  power  of  delineating  types  of  gentility,  more 
or  less  unethical,  which  Dickens  should  have  coveted,  if  he 
had  seen  that  it  was  lacking  in  his  broader  but  less  deUcate 
delineations  .    Mr.  Pemberton'  s  "Life  of  Bret  Harte, "  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  Dodd  &  Mead,   not  only  brings  out 
the  essentials  of  his  career,  as  known  to  us  in  America, 
but  gives  us  much  which  has  remained  but  imperfectly 
known  to  his  American  readers ....    My  chief  demur  to  the 
renown  of  Harte  has  been  in  regard  to  his  poetry,  which 
was  often  very  funny,  sometimes  very  pathetic,  but  seldom 
or  never  rose  into  the  region  of  poesy  as  distinguished 
from  careful  and  rather  imitative  verse .    Such  as  he  was 
he  belongs  to  literature,  and  to  the  last  of  three  centuries. 

(358)  Oct.  8,  1903.    EX)DGE  MacKNIGHT  PAINTS  AT 
THE  CAPE--FRANK  EDWIN  ELWELL,  THE  SCULPTOR-- 
THE  BUST  OF  GERRIT  SMITH. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Mr .  Bryan'  s  daughter  has 
married  an  artist  of  some  distinction,  who  originated  in 
Massachusetts,  though  not  in  Sandwich,  where  he  seems 
to  be  better  known  than  in  Boston.    Sandwich,  however, 
now  has  a  resident  artist  of  great  skill  and  increasing 
fame,    Mr.  MacKnight,  who  is  making  the  weird  and  at- 
tractive scenery  of  that  Old  Colony  town  better  known  to 
the  dwellers  in  cities .    After  practicing  his  impressionist 
brush  on  brilliant  landscapes  in  France  and  Spain,  he  has 
settled  down  in  an  old  house  at  Spring  Hill  (where  the  early 
Quakers  lived  and  built  their  ancient  meeting-house  among 
the  Wings  and  Hoxies),  and  is  painting  its  neighboring 
scenery  in  anything  but  Quaker  colors  .    This  autumnal 
season  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  equal  the  magnificent 
color  schemes  of  Nature;  but  he  paints  there  in  winter  and 
spring,  also,  and  will  give  to  foreign  eyes  a  new  conception 
of  the  New  England  scenery,  long  alleged  to  be  so  tame 
and  cold.    Mr.  Elwell,  the  New  York  sculptor,  who  for 
some  years  lived  and  worked  in  Sandwich,  but  originated 
in  Concord,  has  lately  been  visiting  both  towns,  between 
the  weeks  of  his  active  work  at  the  Metropolitan  art  mu- 
seum, where  the  Giustiniani  marbles  are  getting  set  up, 
and  the  whole  array  of  antique  sculpture,  in  marbles  and 
casts,  has  become  very  imposing. 

It  seems  that  a  marble  bust  of  the  philanthropist  Gerrit 
Smith,  made  long  since  by  the  sculptor  Akers,  is  for  sale 
in  Providence,  --a  prize  for  some  library  or  museum  which 
may  acquire  it .    Its  proper  place  should  be  the  library  of 
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Cornell  university,  in  that  region  of  central  New  York 
where  Gerrit  Smith  and  his  father  niade  their  home,  and 
where,  a  century  ago,  they  owned  so  many  thousand  acres  of 
land.    The  recent  agitation  concerning  the  great  private 
estates  in  the  Adirondack  woods  recalls  the  memory  of 
what  Gerrit  Smith  did  when  he  was  a  great  landlord  there. 
Instead  of  excluding  the  small  owner,  he  gave  away,  or  sold 
at  small  prices,  thousands  of  acres  on  which  most  of  the 
present  population  is  living.    He  did  not  suffer  from  that 
uneasy  Greek  malady,  "pleonexia, "  against  which  philos- 
ophers have  written  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  built  up 
paradoxes;  but  which  now  infects  the  Morgans  and  Vander- 
bilts  and  other  monopolists  .    He  was  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  that  every  man  should  have  his  share,  and  did 
much  to  effect  that  wise  result. 

(359)   Oct.  13,  1903.    REPRESENTATIONS  OF  JULIUS 
CAESAR --FRANK  J.  SCOTT  AND  JOHN  ROPES. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  1  was  editing  and  reviewing  books 
for  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  that  weekly  organ  of  the 
emancipationists,  who  were  not  very  strong,  even  in  Bos- 
ton, until  Lincoln  and  the  logic  of  events  reinforced  them, 
1  met  one  day  Wendell  Phillips  in  the  street.    I  had  in  my 
hand  the  first  volume  of  Louis  Napoleon'  s  "Julius  Caesar," 
which  subservient  scholars  in  France  and  Germany  were 
helping  the  French  emperor  to  compose,  and  showed  it  to 
Phillips.    He  looked  at  the  title  and  said,  "Now,  young  man, 
win  your  spurs."   Whether  1  reviewed  it  to  his  satisfaction 
1  know  not,  but  the  phrase  dwelt  in  my  memory.    The  same 
might  have  been  said  to  Frank  J.  Scott,  whoever  and  wher- 
ever he  was  when  he  conceived  the  plan  of  looking  up  and 
writing  up  the  "Portraitures  of  Julius  Caesar,"  which  now 
appears  in  a  finely  printed  volume,  published  by  Longmans 
in  New  York,  and  illustrated  by  more  than  80  engravings, 
mostly  professing  to  be  representations  of  Caesar.    Indeed, 
the  number  of  separate  heads  of  the  great  Roman  is  more 
than  100,  for  there  are  some  30  copies  of  coins  and  gems, 
which  have  a  better  claim  to  be  likenesses  than  most  of  the 
busts  and  statues.    There  was  a  fair  field  for  Mr.  Scott  to 
win  his  spurs,  for  in  this  country,  except  for  the  portrait 
collection  of  John  Ropes,  samples  of  which  were  given  by 
him  in  Scribner'  s  for  1887,  nobody  had  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject.    How  ill-prepared  for  the  study  Mr.  Scott 
was  in  1897,  when  he  was  traversing  Europe  to  see  and 
copy  the  originals!  never  having  heard  of  Mr.  Ropes  and 
his  article.    Nor  is  he,  even  yet,  very  accurately  informed 
of  the  history  of  Caesar'  s  time,  having  taken  his  impres- 
sions mainly  from  Froude  and  Mommsen,  who  were  parti- 
sans of  Caesar  and  disparagers  of  the  other  Romans  of  the 
period. . . .    His  volume  is  valuable  for  its  pictures  and  for 
information  concerning  their  originals,  but  as  a  contribution 
to  Roman  history  it  does  not  rank  high,  --probably  was  not 
so  intended. 


(360)   Oct.  29,  1903. 
ABBOT. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  FRANK 


In  the  notices  of  Dr.  Abbot,  whose  sad  death  is  announced, 
the  biographers  have  not  gone  back  quite  far  enough  for  the 
strong  determining  elements  of  his  career.    He  belonged  to 
that  extraordinary  Abbot  stock  which  has  furnished  New 
England  with  so  many  teachers  and  ministers,  and  in  which 
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the  very  name  seems  to  necessitate  a  life  of  scholarship 
and  instruction.   When  I  first  knew  Frank  Abbot  he  was  a 
shy,  poetic  youth,  in  college,  and  I  engaged  him  as  a 
teacher,  in  his  sophomore  year,  to  take  my  place  at  Con- 
cord, in  the  winter  of  1856-7,  that  I  might  give  my  own 
time  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  to  the  work  of  the  Kansas 
committees ,  then  deeply  engaged  in  making  that  territory 
a  free  state.    He  was  not  a  brilliant  success  as  teacher  at 
that  age;  but  there  he  saw  and  admired  a  former  pupil  of 
mine.  Miss  Kate  Loring,  --with  the  result  of  an  early  mar- 
riage ,  and  some  shortening  of  the  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  which  was  his  aim.    He  should  have  been,  rather, 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had  unusual  gifts;  and 
Harvard,  which  had  neglected  philosophy,  was  ready  to 
give  him  its  opportunity.    But  his  religious  opinions,  which 
were  pronounced  and  inflexible,  and  rather  controversial, 
made  this  position  practically  unavailable;  though  1  have 
always  thought  the  university  should  have  put  up  with  his 
radicalism,  in  order  to  secure  the  excellent  metaphysical 
discipline  which  he  would  have  given;  while  the  amenities 
of  the  situation  might  have  held  him  back  a  little  from  un- 
availing opposition  to  what  only  time  could  subdue.    Thence- 
forward his  path  was  a  thorny  one,  but  his  burden  was 
lightened  and  his  way  of  life  softened  by  the  gentle  qualities 
of  his  wife.    Her  death,  after  long  invalidism,  affected  him 
deeply,  and  he  testified  in  his  strange  decease  to  his  abid- 
ing affection  for  her .    He  has  represented  to  me  that  old 
designation  found  in  an  early  text -book,  "the  unhappily  brave"; 
so  courageous  and  faithful  was  he,  in  causes  that  move  for- 
ward of  themselves,  rather  than  by  the  bold  advocacy  of  un- 
popular men. 

(361)    Nov.  10,  1903.    THE  POEMS  OF  ABU' L  ALA, 
PRECURSOR  OF  EDWARD  F1TZGERALD--P0EM  ON 
NIGHT. 

Antioch,  in  Syria,  was  long  the  home  of  Ammianus,  as 
of  his  non-Christian  friend,  Libanius;  and  not  far  from 
there,  in  the  village  of  Marrah,  near  Aleppo,  was  born  in 
974  A.  D.,  Abu'l  Ala,  the  blind  Arabic  poet,  who  may  be 
termed  the  original  of  the  much-famed  Omar  Khayyam,  of 
the  next  century.    My  friend,  A.  F.  Rihani,  a  native  Syrian, 
now  preaching  at  Toledo,  has  for  the  first  time  put  a  few 
poems  of  this  excellent  pessimist  into  English  verse,  under 
the  title  of  "Quatrains  of  Abu'  1  Ala, "  and  has  given  them 
the  same  attractive  form  which  Fitzgerald  gave  to  his  para- 
phrase of  the  Persian  astronomer.    The  resemblance  in 
thought  is  striking,  and  is  hightened  by  the  similarity  of 
verse,  in  which,  however,  Mr.  Rihani  has  not  quite  the 
felicity  of  Fitzgerald  in  verses  like  these  on  Night :-- 

O  Night!  thou  art  to  me  as  bright,  as  fair 
As  Dawn  or  Twilight,  with  their  golden  hair; 

How  oft  when  young  we  lurked  beneath  thy  wing, 
While  Jupiter,  with  bated  breath,  would  stare! 

Our  eyes,  all  heedless  of  sweet  Sleep'  s  behest. 
Scanned  in  God'  s  book  of  stars  that  sonnet  best,  -- 

The  Pleiads,  --as  the  Moon  from  them  departs, 
She  throws  a  kiss,  and  hastens  toward  the  West. 

But  soon,  my  Night,  this  winsome  Ethiop  Queen, 
Who  passes  on,  bejeweled,  calm,  serene. 

Will  wax  old,  and  with  saffron  deeply  dye 
Her  tresses,  --lest  the  ash  of  age  be  seen. 
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This  is  pure  beauty,  without  the  deep  sadness  that  appears 
in  many  of  the  quatrains,  --or  the  pensive  fancies  of  this 
one : - - 

Our  joys  and  griefs  each  other  oft  revile; 
They  come  and  go,  enduring  but  awhile; 

The  clouds  that  shed  their  tears  on  land  and  sea, 
Have  lightning -lips,  whose  laugh  the  tears  beguile. 

But  this,  written  long  before  Omar's  oft -quoted  verse,  pre- 
figures that  which  Emerson  translated  before  Fitzgerald 
rendered  it:-- 

Tread  lightly!  for  a  thousand  hearts  unseen 
Might  now  be  beating  in  this  misty  green; 

Here  are  the  flowers  that  once  were  lovely  cheeks , 
Here  the  remains  of  those  that  once  have  been . 

Emerson,  reading  Omar  in  Von  Hammer,  said:-- 

Each  spot  where  tulips  prank  their  state 
Has  drunk  the  life-blood  of  the  great; 
The  violets  yon  field  which  stain 
Are  moles  of  beauties  Time  hath  slain. 

Like  Emerson's  whirling-dervish  song  is  this  verse: — 

A  church,  a  temple,  or  the  Kaaba  Stone, 
Koran  or  Bible,  or  a  martyr'  s  bone,  -- 

All  these  and  more  my  heart  can  tolerate, 
Since  my  religion  now  is  Love  alone . 

My  ignorance  of  things  1  do  confess; 

My  Nothingness  to  Something  1  address,  — 

Albeit  there  are  those  who  think  me  wise. 
And  those  who,  --ah,  but  even  these  I  bless . 

This  sage  and  poet  was  blinded  and  scarred  by  small -pox 
in  his  fifth  year,  --not  at  once  made  blind  of  both  eyes,  but 
gradually,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  studies.    He  lived  to  be 
84,  dying  in  1058,  while  Omar  was  born  about  that  date. 
Mr.  Rihani's  book,  which  is  published  by  Doubleday  & 
Page,  will  introduce  to  many  readers  a  sad  and  sweet  poet, 
of  whom  they  had  no  knowledge  before.    His  introduction 
tells  the  main  facts  of  Abu'  1  Ala'  s  life .    A  new  edition 
would  enable  him  to  correct  a  few  faults  of  meter,  and  now 
and  then  of  meaning. 

(362)    Nov.  12,   1903.    REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
EMERSON  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON. 

The  original  Emerson  society  of  Boston,  organized  four 
or  five  years  ago,  met  at  the  lecture -room  of  the  public 
library  yesterday  afternoon,  to  reorganize  and  extend  the 
work  of  the  society.    Mr.  Malloy,  the  president,  Mrs. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  the  vice-presidents,  and  Mrs. 
Sturtevant,  the  treasurer,  were  re-elected,  and  were  in- 
structed to  report  at  the  next  meeting  a  list  of  directors  to 
form  an  executive  committee,  and  of  corresponding  mem- 
bers in  other  parts  of  the  country.    Among  the  nominations 
for  this  committee  were  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Rugg  Field  of  Providence,  Prof.  Kuno  Francke  of 
Cambridge,  William  Sloane  Kennedy  of  Belmont,  Frederick 
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Reed  of  Wellesley,  etc.    Remarks  were  made  on  the  grow- 
ing interest  all  over  the  world  in  the  study  of  Emerson, 
and  the  rank  assigned  to  him  now  among  the  masters  of 
English  and  men  of  original  thought. 

(363)  Nov.  26,  1903.    BROWNING  AND  EMERSON 
CLUBS- -CHARLES  MALLOY  AND  HIS  BACKGROUND. 

The  Boston  Browning  club  met  at  the  Brunswick  this 
week  for  its  143d  session,  which  indicates  that  it  has  been 
many  years  in  existence;  and  one  of  its  two  chief  speakers 
on  Tuesday  was  Mr.  Malloy  of  Waltham,  who  has  been 
even  longer,  perhaps,  president  of  a  Browning  club  there, 
which  for  10  years  past  has  been  an  Emerson-Browning 
club.    This  is  an  ingenious  adaptation  to  the  changing  de- 
mands of  the  age;  for  Browning  is  less  studied  and  Emer- 
son more,  as  the  years  go  forward.    Mr.  Malloy  has 
reached  his  80th  year,  and  celebrated  his  golden  wedding 
on  the  day  of  his  speech  at  the  Brunswick  in  Boston.    Like 
so  many  good  men,  he  was  born  in  Maine,  and  long  lived 
in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Maine  border  (at  RoUinsfbrd) 
before  removing  to  Waltham  some  20  years  ago.    His  talent 
for  debate  and  interpretation  was  cultivated  for  40  years 
in  New  Hampshire  at  lyceums,  school  meetings,  town- 
meetings,  and  all  those  arenas  where  easy  and  genial 
speech  is  acquired  or  practiced.    At  the  same  time  he  has 
quietly  pursued  his  studies  in  science  and  philosophy,  in 
Emerson  and  Browning,  and  for  several  years  in  Gen. 
Banks,  who  both  required  and  repaid  study.    He  was  for 
years  the  next  neighbor  of  Mr.  Malloy  at  Waltham,  and  it 
was  owing  to  this  sagacious  and  methodical  neighbor  that 
the  general' s  pecuniary  affairs  and  unarranged  papers 
were  brought  into  some  order,  and  the  aged  public  servant 
put  on  a  good  pecuniary  footing  in  his  later  years  .    Before 
Mr.  Kitson'  s  statue  of  Banks  shall  be  dedicated  at  the  state- 
house  of  which  for  years  he  was  the  ornament,  somebody 
should  give  the  public  a  good  biography  of  him;  and  Mr. 
Malloy  would  be  found  one  of  the  best  authorities .    Mrs  . 
Malloy  is  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Wentworth  in  New 
Hampshire,  prominent  there  for  250  years,  or  almost  even 
since  Elder  William  Wentworth  came  over,  with  Cromwell's 
schoolmate,  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  and  settled  at  Exeter 
in  1638,  --removing  soon  to  Dover,  from  which  his  seven 
sons  went  forth  to  colonize  other  towns .    The  Pbrtsmouth 
Wentworths  governed  the  province  for  nearly  50  years,  and 
that  millionaire,  Arioch  Wentworth,  whose  will  is  now  in 
litigation,  was  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Malloy  in  his  youth.   Long 
John  Wentworth  of  Chicago  was  another  of  this  widely  scat- 
tered stock,  and  the  biographer  and  genealogist  of  the  whole. 

(364)  Dec.  1,  1903.  NEWS  FROM  CONCORD--TOL- 
MAN  ON  MARY  MOODY  EMERSON --DANIEL  RICKET- 
SON'  S  NEW  BOOK . 

Senator  Hoar'  s  reminiscences  of  Concord,  as  well  as 
the  lectures  and  magazine  articles  of  the  New  England  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia,  and  other  books  and  papers  continually 
coming  out,  keep  up  the  daily  and  weekly  interest  in  Emer- 
son and  his  friends,  which  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  works  will  make  more  intelligent  than  it 
now  is,  in  some  quarters.    A  Concord  antiquarian,  George 
Tolman,  has  lately  read  a  paper  before  the  local  society 
on  Emerson's  aunt,  the  surprising  Mary  Moody  Emerson, 
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which  may  soon  be  printed  in  some  magazine,  as  it  should 
be,  and  will  give  much  of  her  history.    Her  letters  and 
journals,  somewhat  injured  as  they  were  by  the  fire  in  the 
Emerson  house,  31  years  ago,  have  now  been  copied,  so 
far  as  legible,  and  give  many  facts  illustrative  of  the  life 
and  character  of  her  nephews,  --particulary  of  Charles 
Emerson,  whose  career  was  short  and  brilliant,  as  Mr. 
Hoar  well  says .    It  is  doubtful  if  these  diaries  and  epistles 
will  ever  be  printed  in  full;  but  they  illustrate  that  old  New 
England  life  of  which  Mary  Emerson  was  a  survival,  — with 
a  strong  feeling  also  of  what  was  to  follow,  which  she 
viewed  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  joy.    1  notice  that  the 
critics  of  Prof.  Woodberry'  s  ultimatum  on  Poe,  and  those 
of  Senator  Hoar  who  hail  from  New  York,  remark  on  the 
Yankee  bias  of  both  these  writers ,  and  do  so  justly. . . . 

A  New  Bedford  friend  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  Daniel 
Ricketson,  of  whom  the  world  learned  only  too  little  from 
the  volume  of  last  year,  "Daniel  Ricketson  and  his  Friends," 
is  now  represented  in  literature  by  another  volume,  "New 
Bedford  of  the  Past,"  written  in  1875,  and  printed  in  the 
local  newspaper  then;  but  now  elegantly  reprinted  by  his 
children,  Anna  and  Walton  Ricketson  of  New  Bedford,  and 
sold  ($3)  by  Houghton,  the  Boston  publisher.    It  is  not  so 
fully  illustrated  nor  so  large  as  the  former  book,  but  has  a 
good  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  fine  photogravure  of  his 
old  home,  "Elm  Place,"  where  1  last  saw  him,  and  where 
he  died  in  1898,  upward  of  80.    It  is  an  agreeable  collec- 
tion of  sketches  of  places  and  persons  in  New  Bedford,  as 
recalled  by  him,  or  gathered  from  what  others  told  him,  or 
from  the  records  studied  by  him  in  writing  a  history  of  the 
city. 

(365)   Dec.  8,  1903.    B.  S.  LYMAN"  S  SKETCH  OF  J. 
PETER  LESLEY. 

A  Pennsylvania  character  of  the  19th  century,  as  eminent 
in  his  way  as  Robert  Morris  was  in  his,  has  lately  been 
briefly  commemorated  by  B.  S.  Lyman  of  Philadelphia,  -- 
J.  P.  Lesley,  the  geologist,  who  did  so  much  for  the  state 
surveys,  by  which  the  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  was 
made  known  to  her  people  and  to  the  world.    It  seems  that 
he  was  named  simply  Peter  Lesley,  like  his  father,  and, 
instead  of  writing  himself  Peter,  with  the  Jr.  affixed,  he 
put  the  J.  before  his  name,  and  became  J.  Peter,  and  fin- 
ally J.  P.  Lesley.    Mr.  Lyman  hints  that  the  name,  though 
Scotch  in  his  grandfather's  case,  was  originally  French; 
but  does  he  forget  Walter  Scott' s  derivation  of  it: — 

Between  the  less  lea  and  the  mair 
He  slew  the  knight  and  left  him  there? 
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critical,  vivacious,  impulsive,  demonstrative,  witty,  so- 
cial, highly  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  decorum  and 
other  forms  of  beauty;  easily  becoming  adroit  with  either 
tongue  or  hand;  self-confident,  and  readily  acquiring  tact, 
"the  art  of  aU  arts,"  as  Emerson  calls  it  so  justly.    He 
was  unlike  the  other  class,  which,  more  resembling  the 
Teutons,  is  less  ready  to  speak  or  act,  and  is  more  in- 
clined to  the  quiet,  deliberate  reflection,  that  at  its  best 
may  result  in  the  excogitation  of  ingenious ,  complicated 
or  beautifully  simple  and  profoundly  novel  ideas.    For  in- 
stance ,  the  venerated  leader  and  lawgiver  of  the  Old 
Testament  called  himself  "slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow 
tongue;"  but  in  the  New  Testament  the  other  type  is  held 
up  to  adoration.    In  our  own  country,  Washington  was 
rather  of  the  more  silent  kind,  and  Franklin  of  the  other; 
and  Grant  and  Lincoln  differed  in  somewhat  like  manner." 

This  is  the  introduction  to  a  biography  of  23  pages  only, 
but  comprehensive  and  well  arranged,  so  as  to  set  forth 
the  achievement  of  a  great  master  in  his  special  science, 
field  geology,  with  its  accompaniment  of  map-work,  --in 
which  Mr.  Lyman  often  acted  as  his  uncle'  s  assistant. 
Both  had  spent  much  time  in  France,  and  Ukedthe  French 
people,  of  whom  Mr.  Lesley  once  said,  "A  better  people 
cannot  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth."   Mr.  Lesley  had 
also  studied  theology  in  Germany,  and  geology  in  the  Jura, 
and  was  for  some  years  a  Presbyterian  minister,  --never 
one  of  the  followers  of  William  Penn,  though  he  lived  among 
them  long. 


(366)   Dec.  17,  1903. 
SOCIETY. 


E.  H.  LEWIS  AT  THE  EMERSON 


The  Emerson  society  of  Boston,  at  its  recent  meetings , 
has  added  to  its  officers  a  board  of  directors,  and  em- 
powered them  to  appoint  a  secretary;  has  also  elected  a 
dozen  or  more  corresponding  members  in  other  cities, 
hoping  thus  to  come  into  communication  with  the  fast  ex- 
tending societies  and  classes  who  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Concord  poet- 
philosopher .    At  the  weekly  meeting  of  Wednesday,  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  public  library,  where  it  meets  every 
Wednesday  at  3  p.m.,  E.  H.  Lewis  of  a  large  school  in 
Chicago  spoke  briefly,  --the  general  subject  being  Nature, 
as  the  substratum  of  human  language,  --a  theory  main- 
tained by  Emerson  in  more  than  one  of  his  essays . 

(367)   Dec.  22,  1903.    T.W.  HIGGINSON' S  CONTEM- 
PORARIES--HIS  RAISING  THE  SMALL  INTO  IMPORTANCE - 
HIS  INJUSTICE  TO  WHITMAN. 


Mr.  Lyman  begins  with  some  broad  generalization  about 
races  and  race  qualities --putting  to  use  his  own  extended 
observation  of  the  families  of  mankind  among  whom  he  has 
resided,  and  whose  peculiarities  he  has  noted.    He  says:-- 

"The  Lesley  child  was  not  only  bodily  of  large  frame,  but 
mentally  of  unusual  inborn  capacity;  and  in  essential  type 
of  mind  resembled  rather  the  Celtic  races,  possibly  through 
more  or  less  remote  inheritance  from  Gaelic  or  Gallic  por- 
tions of  his  ancestry.      For  he  belonged  to  that  one  of  the 
two  principal  classes  of  all  mankind  which  is  quick  in  per- 
ception, thought  and  action,  of  excellent  memory,  keenly 


It  is  perhaps  more  self-revealing  than  his  autobiography 
entitled  "Cheerful  Yesterdays , "  and  commands  attention 
rather  more,  because  it  deals  with  famous  persons,   15  or 
16  of  them,  about  some  of  whom  his  own  century  and  the 
present  one,  and  doubtless  the  next  one  or  two,  had,  has 
and  will  have  a  curiosity.    Emerson  and  Garrison,  John 
Brown  and  Wendell  Phillips,  Whitman  and  Whittier,  Alcott 
and  Theodore  Parker,  Hawthorne  and  Grant,  Sumner  and 
Dr.  Howe,  --these  are  permanent  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
critical  or  biographical  essays . 

It  was  said  of  Thoreau  by  an  intimate  friend  that  his 
literary  task  was  to  exhibit  "multum  in  parvo,  --to  boil  up 
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the  little  into  the  big."   Something  like  this  the  skilful  es- 
sayist does  in  dealing  with  the  detail  of  a  human  life;  what 
in  itself  was  not  much  may  appear  momentous,  and  the 
hinge  on  which  great  events  turned.    Higginson  has  a  power 
of  this  sort,  and  applies  it  in  these  chapters;  thus,  the 
evening  with  Mrs .  Hawthorne  brings  out  effectively  the  first 
reading  of  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  by  the  author  to  his  wife, 
and  the  strong  impression  Hawthorne  got  from  seeing  his 
wife'  s  emotion.    There  are  other  examples  in  the  volume . 
But  the  reverse  operation,  --to  bring  down  the  really  big  to 
minuteness  by  looking  at  it  through  a  reversed  spyglass,  — 
is  ungracious,  and  will  not  stand  tlie  test  of  time.    Whit- 
man is  a  case  in  point;  with  all  his  defects  he  is  a  large  ob- 
ject, much  exceeding  Lanier,  or  John  Holmes,  or  Helen 
Hunt  in  dimensions,  and  will  be  treated  accordingly.    All 
Higginson' s  disparagements,  which  are  chiefly  the  distaste 
of  1855  carried  along  for  40  years  and  cultivated  like  a 
garden  herb,  do  not  and  cannot  diminish  the  spherical  con- 
tents of  Whitman,  nor  interfere  with  what  we  are  told,  in 
a  wiser  mood,  "the  long  centuries"  do,  --"judge  each  au- 
thor by  his  most  golden  sentence,  and  let  all  else  go." 
Something  was  waiting  to  be  done  which  John  Brown  did; 
something  was  waiting  to  be  said  which  Walt  Whitman  said. 
All  the  hysterics  of  college  professors,  all  the  cultivated 
distaste  of  Boston  or  Newport,  or  London  or  Paris,  cannot 
keep  the  thing  done  and  the  thing  said  from  reaching  pos- 
terity appreciated . 

By  his  general  soundness  of  judgment  and  aptness  of  il- 
lustration, Higginson' s  books,  and  this  one  especially, 
will  live  the  life  allotted  to  literature  of  the  sort,  --too  apt 
to  perish  by  the  way,  as  later  critics  and  coming  great 
men  crowd  it  to  the  wayside,  and  pass  on  to  dree  their  own 
weird.    Delicious  eccentrics  like  Dr.  Hacket  of  Grass- 
hopper Plains,  who  complained  of  the  naughty  boys  for  fill- 
ing up  the  keyhole  of  his  shanty  with  pebbles  and  gravel, 
and  characterized  them  thus,  "Such  conduct  I  should  call, 
sir,  --with  no  disrespect  to  the  colored  population,  --nig- 
gardly;" or  the  hard-working  but  literary  farmer  who  said, 
"Humanity,  a-ploddin'  over  this  planet,  meets  with  con- 
siderable many  left-handed  things"  these  are  the  ornament 
of  pages  that  tend  to  be  a  little  too  didactic  or  all-ponder- 
ing. 


(368)   Dec 
JUDGMENT. 


29,   1903.    EMERSON  ON  GIBBON- -A  FAIR 


As  for  Gibbon,  whom  Mommsen,  some  years  ago,  found 
insufficient  in  learning,  and  would  not  celebrate  his  cen- 
tenary, I  have  found  a  letter  of  Emerson  to  a  theological 
cousin  in  1839,  which  gives  the  historian  his  permanent 
rank  and  pertinent  censure :-- 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  so  pleasing  and  animating  a 
task  as  a  theory  of  Gibbon'  s  genius  .    1  think  a  young  man 
cannot  read  his  Autobiography  without  being  provoked  to 
rise  a  little  earlier,  read  a  little  longer,  and  dine  a  little 
shorter.    He  knew  that  every  real  good  must  be  bought;  and 
therefore,  although  a  man  who  had  as  keen  a  relish  as  any 
for  literary  society,  and  the  comfort  and  splendor  which 
surround  the  English  gentry,  he  early  took  the  manly  part 
of  banishing  himself  to  a  lonely  chateau  on  the  borders  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  where  he  led  among  his  books  a 
monk'  s  Ufe ,  compensating  himself  for  the  advantages  he 
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forfeited  by  the  pomp  of  the  event  and  images  with  which 
he  surrounded  his  own  mind,  --the  whole  Roman,  the  whole 
Barbarian  world,  and  the  procession  of  so  many  ages  and 
empires.    You  remember  Byron's  fine  verse  to  him:-- 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought 

And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 

In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 

And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe. 

Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 

The  lord  of  irony,  --that  master-spell. 

Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath  that  grew  from  fear. 

And  doomed  him  to  the  zealot'  s  ready  Hell, 

Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 

And  I  think  you  must  adorn  your  essay  with  the  two  stately 
paragraphs  in  which  he  records  the  conception  and  the  con- 
clusion of  his  history.    In  the  year  1833  I  was  at  Lausanne, 
and  obtained  permission  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  --  'in  the  covered  walk  of  acacias .' 

"1  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  panegyrize  Gibbon  or 
to  excuse  his  faults .    He  seems  to  have  never  forgiven  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  for  having  taken  him  in,  in  his 
youth;  and  when  once  made  ashamed  of  his  easy  conversion, 
he  avenged  himself  all  the  rest  of  his  life  by  his  rancor 
against  the  whole  historical  church.    A  worse  fault  is  the 
dirt  he  has  defiled  his  notes  with,  --a  cheap  and  base  wit, 
and  nowise  better  than  that  which  scrawls  walls  and  fences 
with  its  effusions,  betraying,  through  his  Greek  and  Latin, 
a  coarse  and  mutilated  soul,  dead  to  the  meaning  of  Nature, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called  culture,  destitute  of  the 
highest  culture . 

"But  you  must  give  this  evil  man  his  due,  and  make  it 
felt  what  condemnation  his  noble  labor  and  perseverance 
cast  upon  scholars  who  have  libraries  in  which  they  never 
read;  upon  scholars  who  chide  Gibbon,  but  are  unable  even 
to  name  his  dignified  studies,  his  original  authorities,  his 
great  plan  and  great  execution  of  it .    Our  young  men  read 
reviews  and  newspapers,  and  smoke  and  sleep.    It  seems 
to  me  that  erudition  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  best  minds 
of  our  time,  as  it  was  of  Gibbin's  and  the  following  age. 
We  incline  to  cast  off  authority,  and  of  course  we  think  in- 
stead of  reading.    But  it  at  least  behooves  those  who  mag- 
nify authority  in  this  age,  to  read  and  know  what  authority 
teaches  .    The  example  of  this  literary  iconoclast  ought  not 
to  be  lost  on  them.    I  have  no  word  at  present  to  add;  and 
yet- -you  will  warm  your  own  imagination  if  you  should 
read  the  Belisarius  chapters,  the  chapter  on  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  --and  perhaps  that  on  Monachism." 

(369)  Jan.  7,  1904.    RICHARD  HALLOW  ELL  AND  THE 
LIBERATION  MOVEMENT- -A  "FIGHTING"  QUAKER. 

The  late  Richard  Hallowell  was  a  Philadelphian  who 
early  established  himself  in  Boston,  and  in  the  civil  war 
period  gave  much  time  and  money  to  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  freedmen,  as  he  had  before  to  the  raising  of 
colored  troops,  in  which  his  younger  brothers  had  com- 
mands.   Though  of  Quaker  lineage,  and  marrying,  as 
Richard  did,  into  a  Quaker  family,  --Mrs.  Hallowell  being 
the  granddaughter  of  Mrs  .  Mott, --these  brothers  saw  no 
harm  in  a  war  to  give  freedom  to  four  million  slaves,  and 
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to  free  the  North  from  the  offensive  domination  of  slave 
masters,  in  league  with  the  c»mmercial  classes  of  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston.    He  continued  his  interest 
in  the  emancipated  citizens,  and  in  the  last  conversation  I 
had  with  him,  last  summer,  gave  me  an  account  of  his  ob- 
servations at  Carolina  elections,  and  of  a  visit  to  the  Shaw 
school  in  Charleston;  where,  when  he  asked  the  pupils  for 
whom  the  school  was  named,  they  answered  "for  a  rich 
lady  at  the  North,  "--having  forgotten,  or  perhaps  never 
heard  of  Col.  Shaw,  for  whose  memorial  the  school  was 
founded.    In  spite  of  his  inherited  Quakerism,  Mr.  Hallo- 
well,  like  Whittier,  was  not  averse  to  controversy,  and 
often  reminded  the  forgetful  evil-doer  of  a  past  which  he 
might  have  wished  to  forget.    He  was  a  man  of  many  vir- 
tues, and  had  the  perseverance  of  the  saints . 

(370)  Jan.  14,   1904.    DEATH  OF  EDWARD  WARRING- 
TON ROBINSON,  JR. "ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  EMERSON 
SOCIETY. 

A  different  and  briefer  note  must  chronicle  the  too  early 
death  of  "Warrington'  s"  child  and  namesake,  Edward  War- 
rington Robinson,  the  only  son  of  the  upright  journalist  who 
survived  his  father .    He  has  been  for  many  years  a  citizen 
of  Colorado,  and  of  late  a  magistrate  there  (at  Telluride), 
where  he  did  his  duty  faithfully  in  court,  during  the  recent 
disturbances.    He  was  but  a  lad  at  his  father's  death  in 
1876,  and  it  was  not  then  easy  to  fiarecast  his  future;  but 
the  qualities  of  his  father  and  mother  came  out  with  matur- 
ity, and  made  him  a  creditable  record  in  the  newer  sur- 
roundings of  the  mountain  state.    His  mother  and  two  sis- 
ters survive  him;  Mrs .  Robinson  having  made  herself  an 
enviable  reputation  as  an  author  since  her  husband'  s  death, 
beginning  with  her  collection  of  his  papers,  and  her  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  his  life  and  times  .... 

At  the  public  library  are  also  free  lectures  every  week 
in  the  room  devoted  to  that  use,  where  also  on  Wednesdays 
the  reorganized  Emerson  society  meets  at  3  p.m.    Last 
Wednesday  a  letter  was  read  from  Col.  Edward  Daniels  of 
Gunston,  Va.,  accepting  correspx)nding  membership  in  the 
society.    It  was  he  who,  50  years  ago,  introduced  Emer- 
son to  audiences  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  then  state 
geologist.    The  other  exercises  of  yesterday  were  a  dis- 
cussion of  Emerson'  s  poems  by  Mr .  Malloy  and  others  .... 
The  discussion. .  .took  a  wide  range,  --the  "Problem"  being 
the  poem  under  consideration.    Dr.  Emerson  was  quoted 
as  wishing  that  the  "Sphinx"  did  not  stand  first  in  his 
father'  s  volume  of  1847;  but  Mr.  Malloy  showed  that  this 
profound  poem  involved  the  whole  Emerson  philosophy  of 
the  universe,  and  was  therefore  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  oracles  in  verse  . 

(371)  Jan.  21,  1904.    DEATH  OF  RUTH  THOMPSON, 
DAUGHTER  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

After  many  years  of  broken  health  and  nervous  debility, 
Ruth  Brown,  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Kansas  hero,  has 
died  at  Pasadena,  where  her  home  has  been  for  more  than 
25  years,  — her  younger  sisters  having  gone  to  California 
overland  in  1864,  and  still  living  there.    Ruth  would  have 
been  75  had  she  lived  a  month  longer;  being  born  at  Rich- 
mond, Pa.,  February  18,  1829,  when  her  father  was  post- 
master in  the  town  then  called  Randolph.    Her  mother  died 
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insane,  in  1832,  and  the  children  of  the  first  marriage 
were  tenderly  cared  for  by  their  stepmother,  who  survived 
John  Brown  by  more  than  20  years,  and  herself  died  in 
California.    Ruth  was  brought  up  chiefly  in  Ohio,  but  at 
the  age  of  17  came  to  Springfield  with  her  father'  s  family, 
and  lived  there  a  few  years,  --going  to  their  Adirondack 
home  at  North  Elba  in  1849,  where  in  June  of  that  year  the 
late  R.  H.  Dana  found  her,  "a  cheerful,  nice,  healthy 
woman  of  20  or  so, "  who  gave  his  starving  company  a 
breakfast,  and  then  sent  them  upstairs  to  take  a  nap,  while 
she  cooked  them  a  forest  dinner  of  venison  and  brook  trout, 
and  sent  them  on  their  way  rejoicing.    Mr.  Dana  described 
the  adventure  from  his  point  of  view,  in  the  Atlantic  for 
1871 .    In  the  meantime  I  had  also  tasted  Ruth  Thompson'  s 
fare,  in  my  first  visit  to  her  house  and  her  father's,  in 
August,  1857.    She  had  married  Henry  Thompson  of  Keene, 
N.Y.,  in  1850,  and  had  followed  her  husband  to  Kansas  in 
1855,  where  he  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  fights  which  Dr. 
Abbott,  in  his  life  of  Beecher,  says  did  not  take  place. 
Ruth  Thompson  could  have  told  a  better  story;  she  sym- 
pathized with  her  father  and  femily  in  all  their  deeds  and 
sufferings  in  Kansas ,  which  finally  drove  her  and  her 
children  out  of  the  territory  in  1856.    Leaving  North  Elba 
after  her  father' s  death  and  that  of  her  two  brothers  and 
two  brothers-in-law,  in  Virginia,  in  1859,  she  went  with 
her  husband  to  Wisconsin  for  a  few  years,  but  in  1878, 
when  I  saw  her  again,  she  was  living  near  her  brother 
John  at  Put-in-Bay  island,  in  Lake  Erie.    Thence  she  re- 
moved to  California,  whither  her  brothers  Owen  and  Jason 
followed  her,  and  Owen  died  there,  near  Pasadena. 

During  her  first  dozen  years  in  California  Mrs .  Thomp- 
son was  in  good  health  and  active,  and  became  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  visited  residents  of  Pasadena.    She 
contributed  interesting  recollections  of  her  father  to  the 
family  life  of  Brown,  edited  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  and  was  en- 
couraged by  him  to  publish  fuller  reminiscences  in  a  book 
of  her  own;  but  through  largely  written  and  full  of  interest, 
it  was  never  published.    She  wrote,  not  like  her  father, 
with  the  sententiousness  of  Tacitus,  but  in  the  picturesque, 
rambling  style  of  Herodotus,  and  remembered  vividly  most 
of  the  events  in  the  romantic  tragedy  of  the  family  life . 
She  was  a  simple,  kindly,  musical  person;  as  purely  al- 
truistic as  any  woman  ever  seen  on  earth;  and  would  have 
given  bread  to  the  slayers  of  her  family  as  readily  as  to 
the  fleeing  slave  or  the  hungry  Harvard  graduate,  if  they 
came  to  her  door  in  need.    This  was  the  temper  of  all  the 
Browns,  who  existed  for  the  good  of  others  more  than  for 
their  own  advantage,  --and  it  is  this  noble  character  that 
college  professors,  and  other  near-sighted  or  squinting 
observers  of  what  they  never  saw ,  but  created  out  of  their 
shabbiest  inner  consciousness,  disfigure  with  such  epi- 
thets as  "dastardly"  and  "brutal."   Had  the  most  rhetorical 
of  them  limped  to  the  door  of  a  Brown,    starving  and  ragged, 
he  would  have  shared  the  last  meal  of  the  host  he  had  so 
ignorantly  maligned;  and  a  new  glimpse  of  what  altruism  is 
might  have  penetrated  his  meager  soul.    When  some  min- 
ion of  the  court  sought  to  find  the  poet  Ben  Jonson,  and  went 
back  reporting  "that  he  was  but  a  poor  creature ,  living  in 
an  alley,"  the  caustic  laureate  rejoined,  "His  soul  lives  in 
an  alley . "    No  such  narrow  quarters  pent  up  the  spirit  of 
Ruth  Brown  and  her  kindred;  with  a  true  Christian  love  of 
their  neighbors,  rich  or  poor,  they  had  also  that  generous 
character  ascribed  by  Lucan  to  the  Stoic  Cato .... 
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(372)    Feb.  4,  1904,    EMERSON  AND  JOHN  BROW N- 
THE  THOREAU  SCRAPBOOK  RELATING  TO  BROWN. 


At  the  Emerson  society  meeting  every  week  Wednesday 
at  3  p.m.  in  the  public  library  there  have  been  two  lectures 
lately  of  some  interest,  one  by  Mr.  Emerson  of  Waltham, 
a  distant  cousin  of  the  philosopher,  in  which  much  family 
history  was  brought  out  by  debate;  and  one  this  week  on 
"Emerson  and  John  Brown,"  reaffirming  Emerson'  s  strong 
interest  in  that  hero,  at  whose  execution,  December  2,  1859, 
he  joined  in  a  noteworthy  funeral  service  at  Concord,  where 
also  Thoreau  took  part.    Emerson's  famous  saying,  that 
Brown  in  his  death  "would  make  the  gallows  glorious,  like 
the  cross,"  was  cited  and  the  affirmation  made  that  Emer- 
son never  receded  from  his  admiration  for  Brown;  although 
the  topic  of  his  death  and  its  attendant  circumstances  be- 
came rather  repugnant  to  his  mind,  which  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  happier  aspect  of  things .    The  Thoreau  scrap-book  re- 
lating to  Brown'  s  martyrdom  was  shown,  --a  volume  of 
many  pages  folio,    made  by  Henry  and  Sophia  Thoreau  in 
the  two  months  following  the  Virginia  foray,  and  closing 
with  the  execution  of  Stevens  and  the  colored  men,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1859.    Therein  appear  many  of  the  particulars  of 
that  exciting  period,  made  up  from  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  the  Boston  newspapers,  --including  the  speeches  of 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  in  praise  of  Brown,  his  prison  let- 
ters ,  and  many  other  matters  related  thereto . 

(373)    Feb.  9,   1904.    LETTERS  TO  JOHN  LANGDON 
FROM  EARLY  NATIONAL  POLITICAL  FIGURES- -JEF- 
FERSON'S  REQUEST  FOR  "PERRY"  MADE  FROM  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  PEARS. 

In  1880  the  grandchildren  of  John  Langdon,  the  New 
Hampshire  patriot,  who  has  never  had  justice  done  him  by 
the  general  historian,  any  more  than  Dr.  Langdon  has, 
printed  privately  in  Philadelphia  a  volume  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  S.  A.  Otis,  Rutledge,  Gerry,  and  a  few 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  including  two  from  the  father 
of  Daniel  Webster,  who  borrowed  money  of  Langdon  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  two  sons  at  Dartmouth.    A  letter  from 
Jefferson  discloses  the  fact  that  the  obsolete  beverage 
"perry"  was  obtainable  in  New  Hampshire  in  1805,  as  it 
was  130  years  earUer,  when  Dr.  Barefoot  carried  "a  runlet 
of  perry"  to  the  Dover  jail  for  the  regaling  of  Hilton  and 
Palmer,  --the  latter  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  Barefoot  and 
take  him  to  the  Hampton  jail.    Having  consumed  the  perry, 
and  Palmer  making  the  arrest,  Capt.  Barefoot,  according 
to  Palmer'  s  testimony,  "laid  himself  along  the  floor,  more 
like  a  pig  than  a  captain, "  refusing  to  go  with  the  officer, 
who,  however,  took  him  away  and  locked  him  up.    Jeffer- 
son had  no  such  experiences ,  but  wrote  to  Langdon,  then 
governor  of  New  Hampshire :-- 

"Gen.  Bradley  has  told  me  that  you,  of  all  persons,  would 
be  best  able  to  procure  me  some  good  perry,  --of  which,  he 
said,  more  was  made  for  sale  in  your  quarter  than  any- 
where else .    Send  me  two  or  three  barrels  by  any  vessel 
bound  to  any  port  in  the  Chesapeake .    But  friendship  must 
be  pure  and  above  pecuniary  motives .    You  must  let  me 
know  what  they  cost,  and  receive  the  remittance.    By  doing 
this  you  will  convince  me  you  are  willing  I  should  trouble 
you  again,  which  would  be  impossible  if  you  did  not  clear 
my  conscience  of  interested  motives ." 
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No  doubt  Jefferson  got  his  perry,  and  gave  it  to  his  guests 
at  the  White  House  as  a  sound  democratic -republican  bever- 
age, made  of  New  Hampshire  pears  of  the  St.  Michael'  s 
variety. 

(374)    Feb.  11,   1904.    MEETINGS  OF  THE  EMERSON 
UNION  AND  THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY- -"THE  METHOD  OF 
NATURE." 

The  Emerson  union  and  the  Emerson  society  have  had 
interesting  meetings  this  week- -the  former  listening  to 
Prof.  Dolbear'  s  exaltation  of  Emerson  as  a  prophet  of 
science,  and  the  parent  society  considering,  among  other 
subject  matter,  the  early  address  of  Emerson  at  what  is 
now  Colby  university  at  Waterville,  in  1841,  --"The  method 
of  Nature."    This  was  quoted  as  an  essay  of  the  youthful 
Emerson  (he  was  then  but  38),  to  complete  his  little  book, 
"Nature,  "  by  a  corresponding  work  on  "Spirit,  "  or  what  in 
the  Waterville  oration  he  called  "Intellect."    Passages  in 
this  essay  have  a  startling  adaptation  to  the  present  time. 
Quoting  from  the  original  essay,  slightly  modified  in  later 
editions,  we  find  this:-- 

"A  literary  anniversary  is  a  celebration  of  the  intellect, 
and  so  the  inlet  of  a  great  force  into  the  assembly  of  the 
learned,  and  through  them  into  the  world.    The  scholars 
are  the  priests  of  that  thought  which  establishes  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth.    It  is  a  common  calamity  if  they  neglect 
their  post  in  a  country  where  the  material  interest  is  so 
predominant  as  it  is  in  America.    We  hear  something  too 
much  of  the  results  of  machinery,  commerce,  and  the  use- 
ful arts ....    That  splendid  results  ensue  from  the  labors 
of  stupid  men,  is  the  fruit  of  higher  laws  than  their  will; 
and  the  routine  is  not  to  be  praised  for  it .    I  would  not  have 
the  laborer  sacrificed  to  the  splendid  result. — I  would 
not  have  the  laborer  sacrificed  to  my  convenience  and  pride; 
nor  to  that  of  a  great  class  such  as  me.    Let  there  be  worse 
cotton  and  better  men .    The  weaver  should  not  be  bereaved 
of  that  nobility  which  comes  from  the  superiority  to  his 
work,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  product  or  the  skill  is  a 
momentary  end  of  no  value,  --except  so  far  as  it  embodies 
his  spiritual  prerogative . 

"In  the  divine  order,  intellect  is  primary,  nature  secondary; 
it  is  the  memory  of  the  mind.    That  which  once  existed  in 
intellect  as  pure  law ,  has  now  taken  body  as  Nature .    It  ex- 
isted already  in  the  mind,  in  solution;  now  it  has  been  pre- 
cipitated, --and  the  bright  sediment  is  the  world. . . .    We 
may,  therefore,  safely  study  the  mind  in  Nature,  because 
we  cannot  steadily  gaze  on  it  in  Mind;  as  we  explore  the 
face  of  the  sun  in  a  pool,  when  our  eyes  cannot  brook  the 
direct  splendors ." 

Here  is  the  same  thought  as  in  the  little  volume  called 
"Nature,"  but  carried  a  little  farther.    As  yet  there  is 
not  the  flash  of  humor,  so  apparent  in  the  later  Essays; 
but  presently  it  glances  from  the  fable  about  Empedocles,  — 
how  he  wished  to  be  thought  a  god,  and  threw  himself  into 
Etna  to  disguise  his  death,  --when  the  telltale  volcano 
threw  up  his  sandals,  to  let  Sicily  know  what  had  become 
of  its  new  divinity.    Emerson  brings  it  in  thus:-- 

"l  have  no  taste  for  partial  statements;  they  disgust  me 
also.    My  eyes  and  ears  are  revolted  by  any  neglect  of  the 
physical  facts,  the  limitations  of  man.    And  yet,  --one  who 
conceives  the  true  order  of  nature,  and  beholds  the  visible 
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as  proceeding  from  the  invisible,  cannot  state  his  thought 
without  seeming,  to  those  who  study  the  physical  laws,  to 
do  them  some  injustice .    Language  overstates.    Statements 
of  the  infinite  are  usually  felt  to  be  unjust  to  the  finite,  and 
blasphemous .    Empedocies  undoubtedly  spoke  a  truth  of 
thought  when  he  said,  "I  am  God;"  but  the  moment  it  was 
out  of  his  mouth,  it  became  a  lie  to  the  ear;  and  the  world 
revenged  itself  for  the  seeming  arrogance  by  the  good 
story  about  his  shoe ." 

(375)   Mar.  1,   1904.    WOMEN  AND  THE  SHORT  ES- 
SAY--LOVE  GROWS  COLD. 

A  marked  feature  of  recent  American  literature  is  the 
short  essay,  suited  to  the  lighter  monthlies  and  weeklies, 
with  a  fund  of  learning,  not  always  superficial,  and  a 
spice  of  wit,  showing  itself  in  odd  combinations  and  turns 
of  phrase.    Such  essays  are  no  new  thing  in  English,  --in- 
deed, Addison  and  Charles  Lamb  set  the  fashion  of  them 
long  ago,  between  whom  came  Goldsmith,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  two .    But  they  are  much  more  common  than 
formerly,  and  they  are  often  written  by  women,  to  whom 
this  lighter  vein  of  wisdom  is  natural.    They  often  overdo 
it  a  little,  --not  fusing  perfectly  the  ingredients  of  the  com- 
pound; but  even  then  there  are  striking  things  in  the  con- 
strained essay,  and  we  can  praise  the  industry,  though  it 
may  be  expended  on  things  that  scarcely  deserve  so  much 
pains .    Titles  for  these  essays  are  expected  to  be  mildly 
sensational,  and  not  to  describe  too  exactly  the  subject  of 
the  discourse  in  question,  --such,  for  instance,  as  the 
title,  both  of  Miss  Ellen  Burns  Sherman'  s  new  book  and  of 
its  first  essay,  "Why  Love  Grows  Cold."    It  is  a  taking 
title,  most  people  having  had  experiences  of  this  sort,  and 
many  poets  having  written  them  into  verse,  — Coleridge 
several  times,  --for  once,  thus:-- 

Unchanged  within,  to  see  all  changed  without. 

Is  a  blank  lot,  and  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt; 

Yet  why  at  others'  wanings  shouldst  thou  fret? 

Then  only  might'  st  thou  feel  a  just  regret. 

Had'  St  thou  withheld  thy  love,  or  hid  thy  Ught, 

In  selfish  forethought  of  neglect  or  slight. 

And  though  thou  notest  from  thy  safe  recess 

Old  friends  burn  dim,  like  lamps  in  noisome  air,  -- 

Love  them  for  what  they  are,  --nor  love  them  less. 

Because  to  thee  they  are  not  what  they  were . 

1  remember  this  best  because  it  was  quoted  early  in  the 
journal  of  one  who  felt  most  keenly  the  withdrawal  of  that 
love  in  others,  which  she  gave  so  unselfishly  to  them,  and 
who  might  have  quoted  as  her  own  thought  that  farewell  of 
the  Roman  dame,  dying  in  youth,  which  from  its  tender 
grace  must  have  been  first  written  in  Greek: -- 

Immatura  peri;  sed  tu  felicior,  annos 
Vive  tuos,  conjux  optime!  vive  meos. 

Dying  untimely,  may  the  gods  bestow, 
Dearest!  on  thee  the  years  to  me  they  owe! 
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(376)  Mar.  24,  1904.  HARVARD  COLLEGE  UNDER 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  EL10T--FEWER  GRADUATES  OF 
DISTINCTION. 

When  we  come  to  measure  results  of  this  long  presidency 
of  an  able  and  masterful  man,  one  huge  paradox  confronts 
us .    In  the  35  years  of  EUot  he  has  had  more  than  8000 
undergraduates  (alone)  under  his  general  direction.    The 
preceding  35  years,  from  1834  to  1869,  were  under  six 
presidents, --Quincy,  Everett,  Sparks,  Walker,  Felton 
and  Hill,  — and  the  whole  number  of  undergraduates  was 
less  than  2500.    Yet  among  them  were  Thoreau,  Dana, 
Lowell,  the  brothers  Hoar,  Parkman,  Edward  Hale,  Wil- 
liam Story,  John  Fiske,  Octavius  Frothingham,  Gens. 
Devens,  Lowell  and  Barlow,  Phillips  Brooks,  Joe  Choate, 
President  Eliot  himself,  his  cousin  Samuel  Eliot,  Charles 
Francis  and  Henry  Adams,  William  Everett,  John  D.  Long, 
Judges  Gray  and  Holmes,  Gen.  Bartlett,  Alexander  Agassiz, 
Wentworth  and  Henry  Higginson,  Drs.  Cabot,  Cheever, 
Dwight,  Putnam,  Minot,  Warren,  and  a  dozen  more;  men 
whose  very  number  cannot  be  equaled  among  the  8000  who 
have  passed  under  Eliot'  s  shaping  hand,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  eminence .   Why,  if  the  advantages  at  Harvard  have 
been  so  superior,  has  the  crop  of  genius  and  talent  been  so 
meager?   It  may  be  said  that  35  years  is  a  short  time  in 
which  to  show  talent  for  what  it  is;  but  before  Bancroft, 
Emerson,  Edward  Everett,  Winthrop,  Holmes,  Sumner, 
Phillips,  Edmund  Quincy,  William  and  Thomas  Russell, 
Hillard,  and  many  more  of  the  elite  of  Harvard,  had  been 
20  years  out  of  college  they  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  or  the  world .   Why  this  tardy 
and  thrrd-rate  distinction  of  late  years?    The  small  col- 
leges and  despised  western  and  southern  "universities" 
have  produced  their  great  men;  has  Harvard  for  its  best 
to  show,  Cabot  Lodge,  Hearst  and  Roosevelt?    Or  are  the 
great  triumphs  of  Alma  Mater  in  this  era  of  civilization 
$200,000  fees  for  two  months'  work,  and  operations  for 
appendicitis  on  the  patient  and  his  bank  account? 

(377)  Mar.  31,  1904.  EMERSON  AND  ABOLITION- 
LOWELL'  S  JOKE  ABOUT  HIM . 

The  Emerson  union  holds  another  peace  conference 
next  Sunday  at  the  Pierce  building  in  Copley  square .    The 
Emerson  society,  an  older  organization,  has  chosen  Miss 
Clapp  as  secretary.    At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  some 
question  arose  as  to  Emerson'  s  connection  with  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  it  was  stated  that  so  early  as  1844,  in  a 
public  address  at  Concord,  he  had  come  out  forcibly  for 
emancipation;  that  he  had  spoken  afterward  from  the  Gar- 
risonian  platform  and  was  in  sympathy  with  all  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  not  merely  with  one  small  section  of  them. 
It  was  also  asked  if  Alcott  had  not  imposed  on  his  simple- 
minded  friend,  Emerson,  by  sitting  with  him  and  extract- 
ing some  of  his  original  ideas;  then  taking  them  home, 
working  them  over,  and  presenting  them  to  the  unsuspect- 
ing Emerson  as  his  own.    To  this  it  was  answered  that  no 
man  was  more  perceptive  than  Emerson;  that  this  old  joke 
of  Lowell's  (said,  however,  of  Channing  and  Thoreau,  and 
not  of  Alcott  by  Lowell,  who  knew  better)  could  not  be 
taken  as  a  fact,  because  nobody  could  impose  on  Emerson 
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matter  borrowed  from  himself  without  his  recognizing  it  in 
a  moment.    In  fact,  it  was  said,  the  opinions  of  Alcott, 
which  were  as  original  as  Emerson'  s,  and  in  some  pxiints 
widely  different,  were  formed  and  expressed  before  the  two 
friends  ever  met. 

(378)   Apr.  7,  1904.    FRANCES  POWER  COBBE'S  IN- 
FLUENCE AMONG  THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS--1M- 
MANUEL  KANT- -THEODORE  PARKER--MRS.  MORTON- 
DIAZ. 

A  woman  has  died  this  week,  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  who 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  beneficially  affected  opinion 
and  practice,  not  so  much  as  her  contemporary  and  friend, 
Florence  Nightingale,  did;  but  far  more  than  her  other  and 
more  intimate  friend,  Mary  Carpenter,  and  more  than  most 
English  and  American  politicians  have  done .    She  was  born 
in  a  family  of  some  note  at  Newbridge,  near  Dublin,  in 
December,  1822;  a  family  which  had  in  it  a  novelist  and  an 
archbishop,  and  ranked  well,  therefore,  for  conforming 
piety  and  fashionable  wit.    Frances  had  neither  the  genius 
of  conformity  nor  the  wit  most  in  fashion,  though  really  a 
merry  and  witty  person,  as  became  her  native  region.    She 
was  of  English  antecedents,  and  was  educated  in  England, 
but  took  to  self-culture  in  her  father'  s  large  library,  and 
developed  opinions  that  at  the  age  of  30  had  separated  her 
widely  from  the  paternal  faith  and  modes  of  thought .    She 
philosophized,  and  she  doubted;  and  in  this  state  of  mind 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  sermons  and  other  writings 
of  Theodore  Parker,  the  one  great  Boston  preacher  between 
Dr.  Channing  and  Phillips  Brooks.    She  corresponded  with 
him  for  years,  and  when,  through  his  intimate  friends,  the 
Apthorps  of  Boston,  she  learned  more  and  more  of  his  re- 
markable career,  she  made  him  a  special  object  of  her 
studies  and  her  friendship.    She  published  her  first  book, 
"An  Essay  on  Intuitive  Morals,"  in  1855,  sent  it  to  Parker 
in  Boston,  and  when  the  time  came  for  an  American  edition, 
he  found  a  Boston  publisher  (Crosby  &  Nichols),  and  she 
revised  and  added  to  the  London  book,  so  that  the  Boston 
edition  of  1859  was  the  only  authoritative  one.    It  was  wel- 
comed by  a  small  circle  in  New  England,  being  in  the  Line 
of  Transcendental  or  Intuitive  philosophy,  and  was  even 
made  a  textbook  in  school.    In  her  London  preface  of  1855, 
to  the  Boston  book,  she  said: — 

"I  have  endeavored  to  popularize  the  ethical  theories  of 
Kant,  --giving  the  simplest  possible  presentation  to  his 
doctrines  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  supersensible 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  all  necessary  truths,  including 
those  of  morals  .    1  do  not  profess,  in  giving  the  name  of 
"intuitive"  to  this  scheme  of  morals,  to  apply  the  word  in  a 
strictly  scientific  sense .    For  an  avowedly  popular  treatise 
I  have  taken  a  word  in  itself  popular,  which  yet  seems  to 
convey  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  idea  of  that  purely  men- 
tal element  which  is  admitted  by  transcendental  schools  to 
form  a  constituent  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  to  be  both 
base  and  superstructure  of  deductive  science  ." 

This  was  before  that  "return  to  Kant"  which  has  been  the 
marked  phenomenon  of  philosophic  thought  for  the  past  30 
years,  and  which  was  called  forth  by  the  ponderous,  but 
unsatisfactory  word -architecture  of  Spencer  and  others, 
based  on  certain  undoubted  physiological  observations,  but 
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housing  very  vague  and  illogical  reasonings,  that  have 
since  been  modified  or  withdrawn,  especially  in  the  region 
of  ethics  .    But  Miss  Cobbe  soon  turned  her  thoughts  and 
life  to  matters  more  immediately  practical;  took  up  the 
reformation  of  society  in  the  criminal  class,  as  well  as 
in  others,  and  put  herself  under  the  training  of  Miss  Mary 
Carpenter  at  Bristol,  where  she  was  living  when  her  Bos- 
ton book  came  out  in  1859.    In  that  year  Parker  was  in 
London,  on  Ms  way  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  where  he  died; 
but  Miss  Cobbe,  being  absent,  did  not  then  see  him.    Her 
only  personal  acquaintance  was  at  Florence,  a  few  days 
before  his  death;  and  her  account  of  this  pathetic  interview 
is  quoted  in  all  the  numerous  lives  of  Parker .    She  became 
his  EngUsh  editor;  and  her  14  volumes  of  his  works  make 
the  only  uniform  edition  in  English.    Mrs.  Parker,  who, 
with  much  zeal  but  less  qualification  in  other  ways,  under- 
took the  task  in  America,  unfortunately  allowed  herself  to 
estrange  from  her  work  Miss  Cobbe,    Mr.  Leighton  and 
other  trusted  friends  of  Parker;  and,  after  working  for 
years ,  and  expending  thousands  of  dollars ,  did  not  put  on 
the  market  a  satisfactory  edition,  or  biography;  but  held 
the  matter  in  her  own  insufficient  hands  until  her  death, 
when  she  placed  it,  too  late,  in  the  charge  of  those  for 
whom  Parker  himself  had  destined  it.    Miss  Cobbe  there- 
fore appears  as  the  true  literary  executor  of  Parker,  --his 
own  well-considered  design    having  been  frustrated.    She 
took  care  to  be  her  own  executrix,  for  she  published,  some 
years  ago,  her  lively  and  historical  recollections  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  in  which  she  has  effectively  advocated  many 
good  causes . 

Mrs.  Morton-Diaz,  of  Plymouth,  Brook  Farm  and  Bel- 
mont, was  a  contemporary  of  Miss  Cobbe,  although  they 
never  met,  and  pursued  the  same  general  path,  though 
drawn  aside  by  her  experiences  as  wife,  mother  and  grand- 
mother .    Her  youth  fell  in  that  blossoming  season  of  New 
England  idealism,  of  which  Plymouth  was  one  of  the  fenced 
gardens,  and  her  own  small  neighborhood  of  Wellingsley, 
by  the  waterside,  a  distinctive  flower-bed.    The  two  ancient 
houses  of  her  father  and  uncle  Edwin,  each  with  its  garden 
and  orchard,  separated  only  by  the  lane  leading  to  their 
wharf,  were  a  center  of  music,  idealism  and  simplicity  of 
life  - -touching  at  intervals  on  the  great  tragedies  of  life, 
which  do  not  spare  the  most  sequestered.    How  often  from 
that  wharf  have  I  sailed  forth  with  her  kindred  or  herself, 
to  visit  the  equally  paradisaic  island  of  Edward  Watson, 
farmer,  seaman  and  poet,  where  gathered  in  the  summer 
season  so  many  eminent  and  agreeable  persons,  and  where 
once  in  a  summer  evening  we  heard  James  Watson  peal 
forth  his  "Battle  of  the  Baltic, "  and  Mrs  .  Gerrit  Smith  and 
her  daughter  sing  so  pathetically  Lockhart'  s  "Bridal  of 
Andalla."    How  few  remain  of  those  who  sailed  and  ro- 
manced so  many  years  in  the  Mayflower  bay!    Mrs .  Diaz 
being  one  of  the  latest  to  die .    She  had  a  place  in  literature 
by  her  books  for  boys,  and  in  all  reform  movements, 
where  sometimes  her  kindly  heart  outran  her  prudent  and 
devising  head.    Thought  with  her,  as  with  many  of  her 
kindred,  was  immersed  in  sentiment,  --always  gracious 
and  sometimes  most  practical,  as  when  her  brother, 
Nathaniel  Morton,  gave  to  Plymouth  its  lovely  woodland 
park.    Her  cousin,  Edwin  Morton,  buried  by  the  lake  of 
Geneva  at  Morges,  had  a  social  and  musical  faculty  which 
made  life  a  festival  in  the  midst  of  hindrances  and  priva- 
tions, but  left  little  trace  of  itself  save  in  the  memory  of 
friends . 
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(379)   Apr.  21,   1904.    ELIZABETH  PEABODY  AND 
FRANCIS  COBBE  COMMEMORATED. 


Two  women,  one  in  New  and  the  other  in  Old  England, 
Elizabeth  Peabody  and  Frances  Power  Cobbe ,  may  be  said 
to  have  devoted  their  lives  to  social  science,  mingled  with 
literature  and  philosophy;  and  both  will  be  commemorated 
here  in  May,  --Miss  Peabody  at  the  New  England  women's 
club  on  the  2d,  where  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  of  the  bureau  of 
education  will  be  the  leading  speaker,  and  at  the  EUzabeth 
Peabody  settlement  house,  on  May  16,  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  her  birth.    Miss  Cobbe  will  be  mentioned,  with 
tributes  to  her  service,  at  the  social  science  meeting  and 
at  the  Free  Religious  anniversary  late  in  May.    Her  mem- 
ory connects  itself  with  that  of  Theodore  Parker,  whose 
manuscripts  are  soon  to  be  distributed,  in  part,  among 
representative  libraries  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
and  of  Europe;  while  the  mention  of  Miss  Peabody  naturally 
recalls  the  Hawthornes,  whose  great  man  is  also  to  have 
his  centenary  in  July,  at  Salem  and  at  Bowdoin  college . 
She  was  as  intimate  with  the  Channings,  Emersons  and 
Theodore  Parker,  to  all  whom  her  biography,  now  in  prep- 
aration by  her  nephew,  B.  P.  Mann  of  Washington,  will 
make  frequent  allusion.    All  persons  having  letters  of  Miss 
Peabody'  s,  --and  she  was  a  profuse  letter -writer,  --are  re- 
quested to  send  them  to  Mr.  Mann,  the  youngest  son  of 
Horace  Mann. 

(380)   Apr.  26,   1904.    BOSTON  YOUTH,  JOHN  BROWN 
AND  THE  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION. 

When  the  gilded  youth  of  Boston  (such  as  now  turn  up 
their  noses  at  anti -imperialism,  and  call  each  other  "Mr." 
in  the  society  columns  that  chronicle  their  silly  magnifi- 
cence) rallied  in  the  winter  following  Andrew'  s  first  elec- 
tion as  governor,  to  mob  Garrison  and  Phillips,  and  chase 
the  poor  colored  brother  over  "Nigger  Hill,"  even  as  they 
hunted  and  "hyked"  the  brown  Filipino  of  late,  their  charm- 
ing chorus  was:-- 

Tell  John  Andrew,  tell  John  Andrew 
Tell  John  Andrew  John  Brown'  s  dead. 

They  ignored  the  law  of  compensation,  which  was  exacting 
from  them  a  thousand  lives  for  every  one  of  Brown'  s  slain 
followers,  and  within  two  years  they  had  been  swept,  by 
the  compensating  wave,  into  the  army  raised  by  John  An- 
drew to  follow  the  copy  John  Brown  had  set  at  the  head  of 
the  blank  page  of  American  history.    Obtuse  enough  then, 
they  are  obtuser  now;  for  the  story  of  national  injustice  and 
divine  exaction  of  penalty  is  not  yet  half  a  century  old; 
while  slavery  in  1860  had  enjoyed  an  exemption  of  punish- 
ment for  centuries  in  this  land  of  ours .    Foolish  enough  in 
their  conscious  mentality,  a  wiser  sub-consciousness  had 
linked  together  rightly,  in  their  idle  minds,  the  two  Johns. 
They  belonged  together  as  schoolmaster  and  apt  pupil;  and 
we  ceased  to  mourn  for  John  Brown  when  we  had  launched 
John  Andrew  on  his  grand  career  as  war  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   Boston  took  her  medicine  with  a  wry  face;  she 
got  a  good  ruler  in  spite  of  herself,  and  did  not  find  out  how 
salutary  the  dose  until  the  "spring  sickness"  of  rebellion 
came  on,  and  her  sons  found  themselves,  in  the  summer, 
singing  the  John  Brown  song  along  the  Potomac. 
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(381)   May  5,  1904.    THE  ELIZABETH  PEABODY  COM- 
MEMORATION--DR.  W.  T.  HARRIS'S  TR1BUTE--AL- 
COTT'  S  ODE . 

The  first  of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  commemorations  on 
Monday,  a  fortnight  before  the  anniversary  of  her  birth, 
was  another  revival  of  that  long-past  time  when  Boston 
stood  for  intellectual  advance,  and  when  her  minority 
really  led  the  way  in  education,  in  literature,  in  art,  and 
in  politics;  which  the  whole  country  finally  followed,  and 
now  has  in  many  respects  got  the  start  of  Boston.    Miss 
Peabody  was  not  quite  two  months  older  than  Hawthorne, 
and  while  born  in  Billerica,  she  really  belonged  to  Salem, 
as  Hawthorne  did,  though  she  contrived  to  emancipate  her- 
self from  its  deadening  influences  years  before  Hawthorne 
could.    She  came  up  to  Boston  at  18  and  opened  a  school, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  decadent  Dr.  Kirkland,  and  the 
still  ascendant  Dr.  Channing,  whose  literary  secretary 
she  became,  as  she  did  also  for  a  time  with  Alcott,  and 
almost  with  Hawthorne.    At  the  New  England  women's  club 
on  Monday,  amid  much  good  speaking  and  writing,  the 
most  striking  testimonial  came  from  Miss  Anna  Parsons, 
now  90  years  old,  and  all  but  blind;  who  was  one  of  Miss 
Peabody' s  early  pupils,  and  who  described  her,  as  she 
was  in  youth  and  in  age,  with  a  faultless  pen,  faintly 
guided  by  her  sightless  eyes,  in  her  invalid  chamber  of 
many,  many  years  .    She  was  the  oldest  of  the  witnesses; 
but  Mrs.  Howe,  nearly  85,  presided.    Dr.  Hale,  82,  Col. 
Higginson,  80,  and  Mrs.  Cheney,  approaching  80,  spoke 
appreciatively,  and  the  principal  speaker.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  is  68.    I  noticed  in  the  company  present,  speak- 
ing or  silent,  seven  of  those  who  lectured  at  the  Concord 
school  of  philosophy,  of  which  Miss  Peabody  was  one  of 
the  more  constant  debaters,  and,  as  one  speaker  remarked, 
always  understood  the  lecture  and  was  prepared  to  add 
something  valuable  in  the  debate;  though  to  the  outward  eye 
she  might  seem  to  be  asleep  while  the  lecturer  was  stating 
his  position,  or  citing  his  authors  . 

Dr.  Harris's  tribute,  indeed,  might  pass  for  a  lecture 
at  a  revived  school  of  philosophy,  and  may  be  used  as  such 
at  the  Adirondack  academy,  or  elsewhere.    It  brought 
Miss  Peabody' s  kindergarten  enthusiasm,  and  Emerson's 
highest  doctrines,  within  the  scope  of  Wordsworth' s  Immor- 
tality Ode,  of  which  he  read  a  good  part,  comparing  it  with 
Plato'  s  thought,  and  with  Emerson's  "May  Day";  and  read- 
ing also  Alcott'  s  strikingly  just  portrait  of  Miss  Peabody 
in  her  deeply  philosophic,  but  a  11 -entangling  historic,  con- 
ception and  portrayal  of  the  education  of  child  and  man. 
His  motto  for  it  was  taken  from  Carlyle,  and  was  this 
rather  mystic  utterance:    "Without  obUvion  there  is  no 
remembrance  possible;  when  both  oblivion  and  memory 
are  wise,  then  the  general  soul  is  clear,  melodious  and 
true."    Then,  addressing  Miss  Peabody,  Alcott  wrote :-- 

Daughter  of  Memory!  who  her  watch  doth  keep 
O'er  dark  Oblivion'  s  land  of  shade  and  dream. 
Peers  down  into  the  realm  of  ancient  Sleep, 
Where  Thought  uprises  with  a  sudden  gleam. 
And  lights  the  devious  path  'twixt  Be  and  Seem; 
Mythologist,  that  doth  thy  legend  steep 
Plenteously  with  opiate  and  anodyne, 
Inweaving  fact  with  fable,  line  with  line,  -- 
Entangling  anecdote  and  episode. 
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Mindful  of  all  that  all  men  meant,  --or  said,  — 

We  fbUow  pleased  thy  labyrinthine  road. 

By  Ariadne'  s  skein  and  lesson  led; 

For  thou  hast  wrought  so  excellently  well, 

Thou  drop'st  more  casual  truth  than  sages  teU. 

(382)  May  17,   1904.    EMERSON' S  STORY  OF  CARLYLE 
AND  EDWARD  IRVING,  THE  LONDON  ARTIST. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  me  by  Emerson,  that 
when  Irving  was  school -keeping  at  Kirkcawdy  (as  the  na- 
tives call  it)  and  Carlyle  at  the  other  end  of  a  long  sea 
beach,  they  used  to  meet  on  the  beach  after  their  day'  s  task 
was  over,  and  walk  up  and  down,  conversing  on  the  uni- 
verse and  the  charms  of  Jane  Welsh,  with  whom  both  of 
them  were  in  love,  --and  she  rather  more  inclined  to  the 
cross-eyed  Irving. . . . 

(383)  June  2,   1904.    FRED  MAY  AND  THE  MAY  FAM- 
ILY OF  BOSTON. 

The  last  of  that  generation  of  the  May  family,  which  has 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  better  side  of  Boston  life  for  a 
century,  has  now  passed  away  with  Fred  May  of  Dorchester, 
who  died  last  Saturday.    He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dea. 
Sam  May  (uncle  of  Mrs  .  Alcott  and  Sam  Joe  May  of  Syra- 
cuse), and  the  brother  of  Rev.  Samuel  May  of  Leicester 
and  Miss  Abby  May  of  Boston.    Their  mother  was  a  Miss 
Goddard,  and  this  gentleman  was  named  for  that  Frederick 
William  Goddard  on  whose  early  death  in  Switzerland 
Wordsworth  wrote  a  poem.    He  was  bred  in  all  the  best 
traditions  of  Boston,  and,  like  his  father,  the  deacon,  long 
a  hearer  of  Theodore  Parker.    My  close  acquaintance  with 
him  began  as  one  of  the  three  executors  of  Parker'  s  will 
in  1860,  and  1  have  since  associated  with  him  in  various 
works  of  charity  and  reform.    It  was  one  of  the  families  de- 
voted to  good  works  from  the  cradle,  and  possessed  of  that 
"perspicacity  into  the  secrets  of  fortune"  (as  a  Sicilian 
epitaph  has  it)  which  enabled  the  family  to  do  much  good  as 
well  as  to  plan  good  for  others  . 

(384)  June  16,  1904.    THE  HAWTHORNE  CENTENNIALS. 

The  Hawthorne  centennials,  which  have  been  backward 
in  coming  forward,  like  the  vegetable  gardens  in  this  lati- 
tude, have  suddenly  developed  great  vigor,  and  three  of 
them  are  in  active  preparation.    That  in  Brunswick,  where 
Hawthorne  graduated,  and  laid  the  scene  of  his  first  novel, 
"Fanshawe,  "  is  to  have  an  appendix  in  the  form  of  a  statue 
of  the  young  Hawthorne,  to  cost  $15,000  and  to  stand,  pre- 
sumably, in  the  fine  art  building  given  by  Miss  Walker  of 
Waltham  and  her  sister,  some  time  ago,  to  Bowdoin  col- 
lege.   At  Salem,  where  the  date  of  the  birthday  has  been 
discounted,  and  a  week  from  to-day  chosen  as  the  day  for 
the  observance  (June  23),  two  organizations,  the  Essex  in- 
stitute and  the  Old  Planters'  association,  will  join   their 
forces,  there  will  be  a  muster  of  literary  and  locally  an- 
tiquarian talents;  as  is  appropriate,  since  Hawthorne  was 
antiquarian  research  illumined  by  genius ,    But  perhaps  the 
best  commemoration  will  be  in  Concord,  where  Mrs.  Lo- 
throp,  the  present  occupant  of  Hawthorne'  s  "Wayside" 
(which  was  Alcott' s  "Hillside"),  will  unveil  a  bronze  tablet 
set  in  a  native  bowlder,  upon  the  hilltop  path  where  Haw- 
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thorne  took  his  daily  and  solitary  exercise,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  birthday  (July  4);  and  will  precede  and  follow 
this  ceremony  by  three  mornings  given  to  a  celebration  of 
Hawthorne's  life  and  genius,  by  Mrs.  Howe,  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Elliott,  Col.  Higginson,  Julian  Hawthorne,  F.  B.  San- 
born and  others,  with  letters  and  poems  commemorative 
by  Rose  Hawthorne,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Ellery  Channing  and 
several  English  men  of  letters  .    Probably  also,  Moncure 
Conway,  who  is  busy  at  New  York  revising  the  proofs  of 
his  forthcoming  Reminiscences,  will  send  something  re- 
lating to  the  early  Concord  life  of  Hawthorne.    Mr.  Sanborn 
will  occupy  a  half-hour  with  a  paper  on  "The  friendships 
of  Hawthorne,"  beginning  with  the  colored  boy,  of  myster- 
ious connections  and  history,  who  was  commemorated  by 
the  schoolboy  Hawthorne  in  an  apocryphal  diary  (probably 
based  on  a  real  journal  kept  by  him  on  Sebago  lake),  and 
including  his  college  friends.  Pierce  the  president,  Long- 
fellow the  poet,  Cilley  the  duelist.  Bridge  the  naval  officer. 
Pike  the  customhouse  official,  the  two  Millers,  Gen. 
James  and  Col,  Ephraim,  and  the  interesting  groups  of 
Brook  Farm  and  Concord,  as  well  as  his  English  and  Roman 
friends,  and  those  who  visited  his  little  red  cottage  at 
Lenox,  overlooking  what  Mayor  Quincy' s  ancestress,  who 
first  saw  it  in  1786,  thought  was  the  Happy  Valley  of 
Rasselas  in  Abyssinia.    These  exercises  will  occur  in  the 
Hillside  chapel  of  the  school  of  philosophy,  where  one  of 
the  conferences  of  the  Emerson  memorial  school  was  given 
last  year,  and  which  is  also  on  the  estate  of  Mrs .  Lothrop. 
This  commemoration  will  occupy  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of 
July,  and  will  attract  many  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
cord, comparatively  few  of  whom  remember  Hawthorne 
after  40  years,  --for  Hawthorne  was  buried  at  Concord 
when  apple  blossoms  were  abundant,  in  May,  1864.    W.  H. 
Channing  told  us  his  statue  ought  to  stand  above  his  grave 
in  Sleepy  Hollow;  but  Bowdoin  now  has  the  first  call. 

(385)  June  21,   1904.    WENDELL  PHILLIPS  AND  DANIEL 
WEBSTER --AN  ANECDOTE  REPORTED  BY  EMERSON. 

In. . . Letters  and  Social  Aims . .  .is  a  note  reciting  an 
anecdote  of  Wendell  Phillips  at  New  Haven,  which  is  only 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  that  great  orator' s  power  over 
his  audience  in  impromptu  repartee .    I  notice  also  a  criti- 
cism on  Phillips  by  Emerson,  in  which  there  is  a  certain 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  thing.    "Phillips  has  more  culture 
than  his  own;  is  debtor  to  generations  of  gentlemen  behind 
him. . . .    But  I  think  he  is  entirely  resolved  into  his  talent; 
there  is  not  an  immense  residuum  left,  as  in  Webster." 
What  Emerson  meant  to  say  was  that  Phillips  was  a  great 
orator  and  nothing  more;  whereas  Webster  had  much  left 
over  when  abstraction  was  made  of  his  eloquence.    This  is 
not  so;  each  man  had  his  residuum,  --Webster  of  one  sort, 
Phillips  of  another .    The  reformer  had  his  daily  and  hourly 
task  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people  for  whom  he  was 
making  those  eloquent  speeches;  this  he  arranged  with  a 
resource  and  skill  which  in  Webster  were  devoted  to  other, 
and  less  generous  uses .    Every  man  of  culture  has  more 
culture  than  his  own,  --Emerson  himself  being  a  striking 
example .    But  whence  did  Phillips  derive  that  knightly  al- 
truism, so  foreign  to  New  England,  and  to  his  own  ances- 
tors? in  the  daily  manifestations  of  that,  quite  detached 
from  rhetoric  and  epigram,  was  Phillips's  residuum.  The 
anecdote  is  this: — 
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"Cassius  Clay  (of  Kentucky,  the  fighting  anti-slavery 
man,  distantly  related  to  Henry  Clay)  and  Phillips  were 
both  to  speak  at  New  Haven  on  one  day,  and  almost  at  the 
same  hour, --Mr.  Clay,  an  agricultural  address  before  the 
state  society,  at  6.30;  Mr.  PhiUips  at  7,45  before  the  ly- 
ceum .    Mr .  Clay  really  gave  Mr .  Phillips  his  audience ,  by 
closing  his  address  before  7.30,  and  went  himself  to  attend 
the  lecture,  --and  the  whole  audience  with  him.    So  Mr. 
Phillips  opened  with  some  compliments  to  Mr.  Clay,  ac- 
knowledging the  kindness,  --and  all  the  more,  he  said,  'be- 
cause it  was  known  how  widely  they  differed, '  --and  refer- 
red to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clay  had  said,  *lf  a  contest  should 
arise  between  the  whites  and  the  negroes,  his  own  part 
would  be  taken  with  the  whites  . '    The  audience  gave  three 
cheers  for  Mr.  Clay.    'This,  then,  we  must  reckon  the 
roll-call  on  that  side, '  said  Phillips,  --'  the  distinguished 
senator  and  the  white  population  in  the  states.'    The  audi- 
ence cheered  again.    Mr.  Phillips  thought  himself  in  a  bad 
plight  for  the  beginning  of  a  speech,  but  rescued  himself 
by  saying,  --"Well,  gentlemen,  now  let  us  see  the  matter 
on  the  other  side.    Thomas  Jefferson  says,    'In  this  contest 
the  Almighty  has  no  attribute  but  must  take  part  with  the 
slave  .'     Mr.  Clay  and  the  southern  gentlemen  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  on  the  other.'    The 
audience  were  utterly  silenced,  and  Mr.  Phillips  proceeded 
with  his  speech." 

(386)  June  28,  1904.    EDWARD  FITZGERALD  COM- 
PARED WITH  ELLERY  CHANNING— REMARK  MADE 
AFTER  THOREAU'S  BURIAL. 
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Theresa,  thou  art  there. 
Where  all  is  so  fair . 


Forever,  with  God  and  the  angels,  at  peace,  — 
We  beLeve  in  thy  welfare  and  know  thy  release; 
For  the  black  clouds  of  woe  shall  shade  thee  never 

more. 
Glad  soul  of  the  sunbeam,  --sweet  voice  on  the 
shore ! 

Therese,  --no  farewell! 
With  us  Shalt  thou  dwell. 

No  parting  from  thee,  then,  --no  sigh  and  no  tears,  -- 
Dear  song  of  our  gladness,  fair  gift  of  our  years! 
In  the  glow  of  the  sunUght,  thy  life  shines  as  clear, 
Like  the  smile  of  the  Summer,  the  still  Autumn'  s 
cheer . 

Therese  will  remain, 

Not  to  leave  us  again. 

This  finding  of  the  lost  one  in  the  glad  aspects  of  Nature 
was  a  favorite  consolation  of  Channing'  s .    He  sprang  up 
from  the  funeral  tea-table  of  Mrs  .  Thoreau,  where  he 
with  others  had  sat  silent  and  weeping,  and  drew  their  no- 
tice to  the  May  sun,  just  shining  forth  from  a  cloud  in  the 
west,  against  Henry's  attic  window,  and  glancing  over 
the  tall  evergreen  hedge  into  the  dining-room  window;  and 
he  cried,    "See!  Henry  is  there,  --that  is  his  greeting  to 
us!"   So,  too,  the  verses  in  memory  of  Marston  Watson, 
his  Hymouth  friend  of  many  years,  -- 


In  many  of  these  habits,  and  to  some  extent  in  his  aspect, 
[Fitzgerald]  was  like  Ellery  Channing,  of  whom  his  dear- 
est friend  Thoreau  said,  "He  is  as  naturally  whimsical  as  a 
cow  is  brindled."   The  American,  however,  was  seldom 
slovenly  in  dress,  though  very  frugal;  and  allowed  himself 
more  display  in  rings  and  gold  chains  and  watches,  which 
he  liked  to  give  away  to  his  friends .    In  their  matrimonial 
ejqDerience,  too,  there  was  a  deep  distinction, — Channing 
marrying  for  love,  and  never  long  enduring  a  separation, 
which  his  capricious  character  made  sometimes  inevitable . 
Like  FitzGerald,  whom  he  much  read,  Channing  liked 
Crabbe,  though  he  would  never  have  edited  him,  and  was  a 
better  judge  of  art  than  Fitzwas,  though,  like  him,  often 
buying  poor  paintings .    He  was  also  by  nature  a  better  poet 
though  not  willing  to  take  so  much  pains  (and  perhaps  not 
able)  to  bring  his  poetry  into  the  fancy  of  the  public,  which 
hardly  followed  FitzGerald  more  promptly  than  it  fiDUowed 
Channing,  if  more  durable  in  liking  him  when  once  taught 
by  good  critics  how  much  there  was  to  like .    "Melancholy" 
and  "dreamy"  also  describe  not  only  Channing'  s  frequent 
aspect,  but  his  cast  of  mind,  which  was  ever  turning  to  the 
past  with  regret,  and  framing  dirges  and  memorial  verses 
for  lost  friendships  and  possible  or  ideal  loves.    Here,  tor 
instance,  is  one  of  the  many  such,  never  printed  before, 
and  perhaps  never  copied  off  from  the  scrap  of  paper  where 
it  was  penciled  in  one  of  Channing'  s  later  years  :-- 

THERESE . 

Sweet  soul  of  the  morning!  we  weep  for  our  days , 
Not  thine,  --thou  art  shining  in  heaven'  s  clear  rays; 
Thy  heart,  in  the  shelter  of  God'  s  loving  hand. 
Is  dear  to  our  thoughts  in  that  calm  Sptritland; 


Weep  not  for  me! 
1  murmur  in  the  breeze,  I  sail  upon  the  sea; 
1  see  with  far-off  look  the  westering  sun 
Play  o'er  the  oak  groves  when  the  day  is  done. 

(387)  June  30,  1904.    CONCORD' S  OBSERVANCE  OF 
THE  HAWTHORNE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  Concord  centenary  of  Hawthorne  will  begin  at  3  p. 
m.  on  July  4,  at  the  Wayside,  where  Hawthorne  lived  be- 
fore going  to  Liverpool,  and  to  which  he  returned  from 
Rome  in  1860.    The  tablet  commemorating  his  residence 
and  his  daily  walks  there  will  be  unveiled  by  Beatrix  Haw- 
thorne, his  granddaughter,  and  the  principal  address  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Copeland  of  Harvard,  introduced  by  Col. 
Higginson,  who  will  preside.    Reminiscences  and  letters 
will  then  be  given  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Spofford,  E.G.  Stedman 
of  New  York,  Moncure  Conway,   Mrs.  Howe  and  others. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  at  the  Hillside  chapel  near  the  Way- 
side, Mrs .  Howe  will  give  a  paper  on  "Hawthorne'  s 
World,"  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Boston  (who  is 
not  a  transcendentalist),  some  remarks  on  "Hawthorne's 
place  in  literature."    On  Wednesday  morning  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott  will  speak  on  "Hawthorne  in  Italy, "  and  Mon- 
cure Conway  on  "The  world  set  in  Hawthorne'  s  heart," 
and  perhaps  a  contribution  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  who  can- 
not be  present,  on  "Hawthorne's  later  life  in  Concord." 
On  Thursday  morning  the  first  paper  will  be  by  Edward  W  . 
Emerson,  read  by  Judge  Keyes,  who  will  add  some  remi- 
niscences of  his  own.    The  celebration  will  close  Thursday 
forenoon  with  an  address  by  F.  B.  Sanborn  on  "The  friend- 
ships of  Hawthorne, "  with  illustrative  letters  of  the  Brook 
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farm  period  from  Emerson,  Charming,  Charles  Newcomb, 
etc.,  and  with  earlier  and  later  letters  from  Franklin 
Pierce ,  Horatio  Bridge ,  Longfellow ,  EUery  Channing  and 
Hawthorne  himself.    Letters  from  eminent  persons  in 
America  and  England  will  be  read  at  intervals  during  the 
three  days  following  July  4,    Mr.  Pickard,  the  biographer 
of  Whittier,  cannot  be  present,  but  others  not  yet  announced 
may  be  there  to  add  interest  to  the  meetings . 

(388)   July  5,   1904.    POETS  MAY  ERR  IN  MATTERS  OF 
GEOGRAPHY  OR  ASTRONOMY  BUT  NOT  IN  MATTERS 
AFFECTING  HUMAN  NATURE. 

While  the  learned  are  ejqxjunding  the  relations  of  Haw  - 
thorne  to  man  and  Nature ,  let  me  have  a  few  words  on  a 
topic  not  yet  so  well  understood  as  it  might  be,  --that  poets 
(of  which  guild  was  Hawthorne,  though  he  wrote  in  prose 
mostly)  are  not  bound  to  know  all  the  natural  sciences;  and 
may  make  any  amount  of  mistakes  in  geography,  geometry, 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  without  impairing  their  re- 
nown as  poets.    They  must  not  err  in  matters -affecting 
human  nature,  --that  being  their  special  study;  but  they 
may  reckon  the  earth  flat,  and  hell  a  hole  in  the  solid  earth 
by  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  without  blame.    Homer  held  to  the 
first-named  heresy,  whereas  the  primer  pupils  learned 
from  Parley's  geography,  while  Hawthorne  was  toiling  for 
the  Goodrich  who  called  himself  Peter  Parley,  the  great 
truth  that 

The  world  is  round,  and  like  a  ball 
Seems  swinging  in  the  air. 
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ligions  as  understood  in  Teheran  and  Acre.    The  whole 
observance  comes  to  an  end  at  the  close  of  August,  --be- 
ing practically  a  vacation  school  for  grown  people . 

Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne  will  be  discussed  and 
illustrated  the  first  week  in  August,  both  in  the  lecture 
hall  and  under  the  Lysekloster  pines,  and  Mr.  Malloy  of 
Waltham  has  gone  there  this  week  to  preside  at  some  of 
the  early  sessions,  and  continue  his  interpretations  of 
Emerson,  --making  use,  as  all  must  now,  of  the  new  light 
cast  on  the  Concord  sage'  s  life  and  opinions,  by  the  notes 
added  to  the  new  edition  of  his  books  that  comes  out  in 
Boston,  and  by  the  passages  from  his  journals  publishing 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.    The  drift  toward  Hawthorne  as  a 
more    permanent  name  in  literature  than  Emerson  has 
hardly  penetrated  the  general  public,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  the  celebrations  this  year, 
contrasted  with  those  in  honor  of  Emerson  last  year. 
Hawthorne  may  be  better  known  in  Italy  than  Emerson; 
but  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  Emerson  still  takes  the  lead,  although  both 
Hawthorne  and  Thoreau  are  shortening  the  distance  in 
fame  between  him  and  themselves.    For  the  present, 
Louisa  Alcott  is  still  far  more  widely  read  than  any  of 
the  three,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England;  but  by  the 
younger  and  less  thoughtful  of  the  millions  that  are  com- 
ing forward  to  learn  the  lore  and  the  lives  of  the  dead 
authors  who  sleep  on  the  hillside  at  Sleepy  Hollow. 

.  (390)  July  7,  1904.  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  HAWTHORNE 
CELEBRATION  AT  CONCORD --FACTS  AND  FICTIONS-- 
REASSESSMENTS. 


And  Dante  held  this  singular  notion  about  Lucifer,  that 

Abhorred  worm  that  boreth  through  the  world. 

(389)  July  7,  1904.    GREENACRE  PLANS--EMERSON, 
THOREAU  AND  HAWTHORNE  WILL  BE  EMPHASIZED- 
COMPARATIVE  FAME. 

The  announcements  for  the  season  of  lectures  and  les- 
sons ,  and  talks  under  the  pines  of  Greenacre  are  out  at 
last,  and  the  services  there  are  going  on  this  week,  having 
begun  on  Sunday  last.    Many  of  the  speakers  are  new,  but 
many  of  the  familiar  names  also  appear .    Miss  Farmer  has 
returned  from  her  western  and  southern  sojourn  in  better 
health  than  for  some  years  past,  and  will  live  this  summer 
in  one  of  the  Greenacre  cottages,  near  the  inn,  rather  than 
at  her  place  of  "Bittersweet,"  where  the  house  burned  down 
last  winter.    It  is  a  little  hard  to  make  out  the  winding 
course  of  thought  indicated  in  Miss  Farmer'  s  peace  pro- 
gram for  this  year  of  international  peace  discussions,  -- 
but  hardly  any  one  can  fail  to  find  something  attractive , 
either  in  the  conferences  on  peace,  or  art,  education,  phi- 
losophy, religion,  music,  Brahmanism,  Babism,  etc., 
which  announce  themselves  intermitted  with  apt  quotations 
throughout  the    50  pages  of  her  little  pamphlet.    Mission- 
aries from  Georgia  are  to  teach  the  weaving  of  Indian  bas- 
kets, and  manage  the  Greenacre  inn;  Dr.  Fillmore  Moore 
is  to  indoctrinate  visitors  with  sanitary  truth,  and  insinuate 
sanitary  food  into  their  physical  systems;  two  Swedish 
musicians  are  to  discourse  sweet  music,  and  two  learned 
Persians  (as  last  year)  are  to  explain  the  harmony  of  re- 


The  Concord  Hawthorne  festival  is  due  wholly  to  Mrs . 
Lothrop  and  her  friends,  and  has  been  managed  with  much 
liberality  and  skill.    It  cannot  be  said  that  Hawthorne, 
though  he  lived  in  Concord,  off  and  on,  for  some  10  years, 
and  owned  property  there  (himself  and  his  heirs)  for  twice 
that  length  of  time,  was  ever  very  well  known  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  as  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Thoreau,  and  Louisa 
Alcott  were.    Apart  from  authorship  and  public  speaking, 
the  connection  of  Alcott  and  Emerson  with  the  schools  and 
hospitalities  of  the  town,  and  the  many  years  of  land-sur- 
veying and  field -perambulating  of  Thoreau,  made  those 
three  men  familiar  to  every  resident.    But  Hawthorne  was 
so  much  a  recluse,  though  never  a  misanthrope,  that  even 
after  portraits  of  him  began  to  circulate,  about  1850,  1 
doubt  if  one  in  five  of  the  Concord  people,  young  and  old, 
knew  him  by  sight.    Many  more  had  read  some  of  his  books, 
and  conceived  a  regard  or  an  aversion  for  him  on  that 
score.    When  in  1852  he  wrote  the  campaign  life  of  his 
friend.  Pierce,  the  democratic  candidate  for  president, 
many  of  the  Concord  whigs  and  Freesoilers  took  offense 
at  it,  --but  it  was  rather  a  laughing  offense,  for  they  hard- 
ly regarded  the  little  book  seriously.    Mr.  Conway,  the 
Virginian,  who  has  been  passing  three  or  four  days  in  New 
England,  thinks  that  Hawthorne's  biography  carried  Vir- 
ginia for  Pierce  over  Scott,  the  native  Virginian;  but  that 
may  be  doubted.    The  fever  of  Union-saving  was  upon  the 
American  people,  as  the  fever  for  foolish  "expansion"  has 
been  upon  them  for  five  years  past;  and  Pierce  was  re- 
garded, in  Virginia  and  farther  north,  as  one  of  the  savers 
of  the  Union.    Webster  would  have  voted  for  him  if  he  had 
lived,  and  many  better  men  did  vote  for  him.    It  was  a  sad 
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mistake;  for  Rerce  played  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  ele- 
ment of  his  party,  and  united  the  opposition  against  him, 
so  that,  in  the  end  of  his  administration,  he  had  very  few 
supporters  among  the  people  of  New  England,  and  his  own 
New  Hampshire  turned  sharply  against  him.   When,  during 
the  civil  war,  Pierce  presided  at  a  peace  meeting  in  the 
New  Hampshire  capital,  the  very  day  of  the  Gettysburg  vic- 
tory of  Gen.  Meade,  Hawthorne  sat  beside  him  on  the  Con- 
cord platform,  and  had  just  before  dedicated  to  Pierce  his 
book  in  England.    This  double  declaration  in  favor  of  a  per- 
sonal friend,  and  virtually  against  the  cause  of  the  North, 
gave  great  offense  to  his  Concord  neighbors,  some  of  whom 
cut  out  of  his  book  the  eulogium  on  Pierce,  who  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  treasonable,  like  his  friend,  Jeff  Davis  . 

At  that  time,  41  years  ago,  Hawthorne  had  very  gloomy 
anticipations  for  his  native  country;  the  best  he  could  hope 
&>x ,  as  he  told  me  six  months  before,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  two  republics  where  Washington  had  left  us  but  one. 
In  this  dedication  to  Rerce,  which,  as  he  said,  made  his 
friends  "drop  off  from  him  like  autumn  leaves , "  he  had 
spoken  of  the  war  as  "the  hurricane  that  is  sweeping  us  all 
along  with  it  into  a  limbo  where  our  nation  may  be  literally 
the  fragments  of  a  shattered  dream."    But,  unlike  Rerce, 
and  in  unison  with  Wendell  Phillips,  though  far  less  enthus- 
iastically, Hawthorne  favored  the  enlisting  and  arming  of 
negro  soldiers .    On  the  same  day  that  Pierce  advocated  his 
"mausoleum  of  hearts"  at  Concord,  Phillips  was  thanking 
God  at  Framingham  that  30,  000  black  soldiers  were  already 
in  the  Union  army,  and  Dr.  Holmes  at  Boston  was  urging, 
in  the  city  oration,  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  in 
which  his  son  was  that  day  severely  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

From  this  temporary  unpopularity  among  his  neighbors, 
Hawthorne  recovered,  as  his  health  declined.    They  re- 
fused to  think  of  him  constantly  as  a  democratic  politician, 
but  regarded  him  as  he  was,  a  man  of  letters,  whose  view 
of  national  politics  was  something  aside  from  his  main 
business  in  life.    At  the  same  time,  his  severe  censure  of 
England  in  "Our  Old  Home"  restored  him  to  favor,  for 
England  was  just  then  coquetting  with  Louis  Napoleon  to 
keep  our  republic  permanently  divided;  and  the  feeling 
against  the  ruling  class  in  England  was  particularly  strong 
in  New  England.    Hawthorne  in  his  unlucky  dedication  had 
struck  this  popular  chord  for  a  moment,  as  he  said:    "Not 
an  Englishman  of  them  all  ever  spared  America  for  cour- 
tesy's  sake  or  kindness;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  would  it  con- 
tribute in  the  least  to  our  mutual  advantage  and  comfort  if 
we  were  to  besmear  one  another  all  over  with  butter  and 
honey."    This  remark  is  just  as  true  now. 

Mr .  Adams ,  in  his  erratic  but  entertaining  soliloquy  on 
Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  literature 
in  general,  at  Concord  on  Tuesday,  recalled,  among  a 
hundred  other  things,  the  English  attitude  toward  us  in  the 
war  and  soon  after.    He  was  himself  fighting  at  Gettysburg 
(or  standing  ready  to  fight)  while  Hawthorne  and  Rerce 
were  peacemaking  in  a  copperhead  meeting  at  Concord,  N. 
H.;  and,  as  he  said,  was  fighting  under  Grant  in  Virginia, 
when  Hawthorne  was  dying  so  quietly,  in  Rerce'  s  company, 
at  Rymouth,  N.  H.    He  also  went  back  to  an  early  critique 
of  his  own  in  the  Harvard  Magazine  of  July,   1855,  on  Haw- 
thorne as  then  made  known  to  him;  and  what  he  said  then, 
at  the  age  of  20,  has  interesting  features  now.   When  he 
read  it  over  recently,  he  says  he  found  it  "dreadfully  amus 
ing,"--and  so  it  was  at  the  time  in  some  of  its  features,  -- 
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as  for  instance  when  he  quoted  from  Macaulay  the  state- 
ment that  "none  but  an  unhealthy  and  disorganized  mind 
could  have  produced  such  literary  luxuries  as  the  works 
of  Horace  Walpole,  "--and  then  added:    "For  Walpole  read 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  the  comparison  would  apply  al- 
most equally  well."    Then  he  went  on  (in  1855)  to  say,  "It 
is  only  while  describing  deformities,  and  living  in  the 
story  of  some  character  as  mentally  diseased  as  himself, 
that  Hawthorne  is  at  home."    Also,  "It  will  not  do  to  read 
too  much  of  Hawthorne;  for  there  is  a  cold,  dreary  damp- 
ness about  them  which  reminds  us  of  the  old  Pyncheon 
house  during  the  east  storm." 

In  this  early  view,  which  Mr.  Adams  has  so  bravely  out- 
grown, and  now  reads  Hawthorne  with  pleasure,  and  prom- 
ises him  permanence  in  literature  (as  Dr.  Garnett  did  in 
his  fine  letter  read  by  Mrs .  Lothrop  Wednesday),  there  is 
a  point  of  resemblance  to  the  disquisition  of  Frank  Stearns 
on  "Hawthorne  and  Transcendentalism,  "  of  which  portions 
were  read  Thursday  by  Mr.  Sanborn  in  connection  with  his 
"Friendships  of  Hawthorne."    Mr.  Stearns  was  a  class- 
mate of  Julian  Hawthorne  at  Harvard,  and  has  studied  Ger- 
man philosophy  attentively.    He  considers  that  the  eider 
Hawthorne  was  a  transcendentalist,  though  his  essentially 
artistic  mind  made  him  averse  to  philosophic  systems; 
adding,  "He  was  a  philosopher  after  a  way  of  his  own,  and 
his  reflections  on  life  and  manners  often  have  the  highest 
value.    It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  assimilate  some- 
thing from  the  wave  of  German  thought  which  was  sweep- 
ing over  England  and  America;  and  if  he  did  this  uncon- 
sciously, so  much  the  better  for  the  quality  of  his  art." 
Of  the  two  great  lights  of  Concord  literature ,  Mr .  Stearns 
said:    "In  the  grammar  of  a  language  we  are  given  a  rule 
to  study  and  examples  under  it.    Emerson  contributed  the 
irules  of  transcendentalism,  and  Hawthorne  the  examples. 
If  the  one  wielded  greater  influence  over  his  own  genera- 
tion, the  other  (Hawthorne)  will  have  a  more  extended  in- 
fluence over  generations  to  come;  for  we  remember  the 
example  after  the  exact  terms  of  the  rule  have  passed  out 
of  mind.    Such  was  the  purity  and  perfection  of  Hawthorne's 
art  that  I  believe  he  will  outlive  every  writer  of  his  time." 

This  may  well  be  doubted;  but  the  tendency  of  the  ad- 
mirable papers  read,  and  the  addresses  given,  this  week 
in  Concord,  was  toward  that  opinion.    Mr.  Adams  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  showed  how  completely  Hawthorne's  Italian  ro- 
mance has  become  the  guide-book  to  Rome  and  Florence; 
and  Mr.  Conway  confirmed  this  curious  fact.    He  also 
added  a  few  incidental  remarks  to  his  admirable  essay  on 
"The  World  in  Hawthorne' s  Heart, "  in  regard  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Hawthorne,  when  American  consul,  toward  the 
gifted  Delia  Bacon,  who  first  advanced  in  America  the  para- 
dox that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  Shakespeare's  works. 
To  her  pursuing  her  paradox  up  to  the  verge  of  insanity 
and  beyond,  Hawthorne,  with  the  greatest  generosity  and 
delicacy,  gave  $1000  at  various  times,  as  Mr.  Bennoch 
told  Mr.  Conway.    The  latter  also  controverted  the  fiction 
that  Emerson  went  about  counseling  young  persons  not  to 
read  Hawthorne;  "if  he  had  told  any  young  man  that,  he 
would  have  told  me,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  when  I  took 
his  counsel  about  what  I  should  read,  and  what  to  think." 

(391)  July  12,  1904.  HAWTHORNE' S  POLITICAL  BACK- 
GROUND--LIMITATIONS  OF  PRESCOTT  THE  HISTORIAN- 
THEODORE  PARKER'S  OBSERVATIONS --THE  CORREC- 
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TIVE  OF  EMERSON,  ALCOTT  AND  THE  TRANSCENDEN- 
TAL1STS--WEBSTER. 

It  was  in  part  this  intolerance  and  superciliousness  of 
the  New  England  federalists  which  made  Hawthorne  and  his 
early  friends,  Pierce,  Bridge  and  Cilley,  democrats.    They 
were  also  moved  by  the  military  renown  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
who  was  the  chief  hero  in  the  nation  after  the  death  of 
Washington,  and,  like  Washington  and  Grant,  a  friend  of 
peace,  though  a  leader  when  war  came  on.    In  this  he  dif- 
fered from  the  present  chief  magistrate,  who  is  always 
praising  war,  even  when  he  talks  for  peace.    The  demo- 
crats, and  Hawthorne  with  them,  supported  the  unjust 
Mexican  war,  in  which  Pierce  had  a  general'  s  commission, 
while  Scott,  the  opposing  presidential  candidate  in  1852, 
had  conquered  Mexico  and  "reveled  in  the  halls  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas,"   Mr.  Ogden,  in  his  life  of  Prescott,  who  had 
written  the  Iliad  of  Cortes,  says  that  Gen.  Scott  wished  him 
to  be  also  the  historian  of  his  campaign  in  Mexico,  but 
Prescott  declined  the  task,  not  wishing  to  involve  himself 
in  modern  conquests ,    I  suppose  he  may  have  voted  for 
Scott  for  president,  as  did  his  friend  Ticknor,  while  Sum- 
ner probably  voted  for  Hale  of  New  Hampshire. . . . 

For  many  reasons  [Prescott' s  books]  deserved  praise. 
But  they  did  not  place  Prescott  among  historians  of  the 
first  rank;  that  honor  is  reserved  for  writers  of  greater 
originality.    Accordingly,  in  1849,  the  criticism  of  Pres- 
cott as  lacking  in  some  of  the  rarer  gifts  of  the  great 
historian  was  published  by  Theodore  Parker  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Quarterly  Review  for  March  in  that  year.    In 
September  he  returned  to  the  topic,  and  the  two  articles 
give  the  best  account  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  historian.   While  doing  justice  to  the  good  nature  of 
Prescott,  his  accomplishment  of  great  labor  under  many 
difficulties,  and  the  general  merit  of  his  style,    Parker  was 
too  well  informed,  and  too  much  a  transcendentalist,  to 
pass  over  in  silence  his  lack  of  philosophy  and  of  care  for 
the  lower  orders  of  humanity .    He  thought  him  too  blind  to 
the  moral  defects  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Cortes  and 
his  other  military  heroes,  --too  attentive  to  detail,  and  too 
negligent  of  more  important  matters  .    Parker'  s  comment 
on  the  eagerness  of  the  Spaniards  to  convert  the  Mexican 
heathen  to  Catholic  Christianity  reminds  one  of  the  excuses 
for  giving  the  Filipinos  "something  better  than  independ- 
ence". . . . 

The  methods  of  "benevolent  assimilation"  have  grown 
gentler  with  the  lapse  of  centuries;  but  the  underlying 
motive  is  always  the  same,  and  the  "unqualified  submis- 
sion" demanded  by  Pizarro  and  by  Taft,  rests  upon  the 
ancient  assumption  that  might  makes  right,  and  is  enforced 
by  killing,  burning  and  the  water  torture,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Mexico  and  Peru.    In  this  same  quarterly  review, 
Parker,  in  March,  1850,  gave  one  of  the  earUest  and  best 
recognitions  of  Emerson  which  America  had  seen  thus 
early,  although  undervaluing  his  poetry.    Among  other 
things,  he  said,  --"Emerson's  writings  are  eminently  re- 
ligious--Christian  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.    This  has 
often  been  denied,  for  two  reasons,  --because  he  sets  little 
value  on  the  mythology  of  the  Christian  sects,  and  also  be- 
cause his  writings  far  transcend  the  mechanical  morality 
and  formal  pietism  commonly  recommended  by  gentlemen 
in  pulpits  .    Highly  religious,  he  is  not  at  all  ecclesiastical 
or  bigoted. . . .    Emerson  is  more  American  than  America 
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herself,  and  is  himself  the  highest  exponent  in  literature 
of  the  idea  of  human  freedom  and  the  value  of  man.    Dr . 
Channing  talks  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  his  great 
and  brilliant  theme;  but  he  commonly  subordinates  the 
nature  of  man  to  some  of  the  accidents  of  his  history.  This 
Emerson  never  does ." 

Transcendentalism  found  in  Emerson  its  indoctrinator, 
in  Parker  its  popularizer ,  and  in  Hawthorne  its  artist  and 
censor;  for  Hawthorne  belonged  in  that  sect  of  philosophers , 
though  he  did  not  mount  and  urge  the  transcendental 
velocipede  so  enthusiastically  as  his  Concord  associates 
did.    In  Lincolnshire,  the  peasant  women,  according  to 
Canon  Maddison,  used  to  call  the  velocipede -riders,  "phi- 
losophers, "  not  catching  the  exact  sound  of  the  word.    An- 
other woman  there ,  when  her  son  had  the  misfortune  to 
cut  off  two  of  his  fingers,  insisted  that  the  parson  should 
give  them  Christian  burial  in  the  churchyard;  for  she  said 
she  wouldn'  t  have  the  Lord  bothered,  in  the  day  of  resur- 
rection, when  he  was  "thrang  and  busy"  with  looking  round 
for  the  parts  of  her  son'  s  earthly  tabernacle .    Something 
of  this  old-world  credulity  and  simplicity  ahered  in  Haw- 
thorne's  traditional  nature,  and  kept  him  from  carrying 
out  his  philosophy  to  its  legitimate  inferences,  as  Alcott 
and  Emerson  did.    1  find  in  an  old  book  of  Dr.  Bartol'  s 
this  characterization  of  Alcott,  which  is  just,  as  well  as 
poetical,  --Bartol  being,  as  Alcott  depicted  him,  -- 

Pbet  of  the  Pulpit,  whose  full-chorded  lyre 
Startled  the  churches  from  their  slumbers  late; — 

"To  one  transcendental  philosopher,  — Alcott,  --we  are 
in  debt  for  his  vital  conception  of  personality .    A  pure 
mystic,  subsisting  on  the  thin  sweet  grass  of  the  mount 
of  vision,  — in  the  full  sweep  of  the  pervading  theory  that 
blew  like  a  trade-wind  against  the  conception  of  a  con- 
scious and  willing  deity,  he  kept  his  footing,  and  saw  God 
keeping  his  .    In  all  his  conversations.  East  and  West,  ex- 
pounding matters  so  singular  to  charm,  so  hard  to  pene- 
grate,  he  held  by  self-hood  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  creation, 
and  rendered  a  service  for  which  his  memory  will  be 
honorable  and  dear . " 

Webster,  with  all  his  genius,  and  his  easily-awakened 
emotions,  was  carried  along  by  the  trade -wind  of  his  period, 
and  never  rose  into  the  upper  air  of  religious  philosophy. 
His  strong  point  was  the  understanding,  which  deals  with 
experience,  --of  the  higher  and  pure  reason,  which  Kant  and 
the  New  England  transcendentalists  followed,  he  had  little 
knowledge .    But  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  each  place 
memorable  where  he  dwelt  even  for  a  few  months,  as  at 
Fryeburg  in  Maine,  where  he  taught  school  and  copied  the 
county  records.    Mr.  Lewis,  the  antiquary  of  that  town, 
has  given  in  one  of  his  papers,  a  saying  of  Webster'  s,  which 
partially  explains  his  strength  in  debate.    Webster  said,  of 
his  excellent  memory: -- 

"Whatever  I  read  I  make  my  own.    At  the  close  of  a  half- 
hour' s  reading,  I  close  my  book  and  think  it  all  over.    If 
anything  seems  of  particular  interest,  in  sentiment  or  lan- 
guage, 1  endeavor  to  recall  it  and  lay  it  up    in  memory. 
Then,  when  any  debate  comes  up,  touching  that  subject,  I 
can  talk  easily,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends;  when  that 
point  is  reached  1  am  always  careful  to  stop." 
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(392)  July  28,   1904.    EMERSON  THE  PATRON  SAINT 
AT  GREENACRE--DEATH  OF  CONCORD'S  ALFRED  MUN- 
R0E--H1S  ASSOCIATION  WITH  THOREAU--HIS  SERVICE 
TO  THE  TOWN. 

The  conferences  at  Greenacre  have  gone  along  quietly 
for  the  month  of  July,  with  very  little  notice  taken  of  them 
by  the  press,  and  in  the  absence,  much  of  the  time,  of 
Miss  Farmer,  whose  health  has  not  allowed  her  to  take 
much  part.    Her  place  has  been  largely  taken  by  Mr.  Mal- 
loy,  who  has  spent  two  or  three  weeks  at  Greenacre,  and 
will  remain  next  week,  during  the  days  devoted,  as  usual, 
to  Emerson  and  the  Concord  philosophers.    Probably  Haw- 
thorne will  be  added  this  year  to  Emerson  and  Alcott  and 
Thoreau,  who  are  usually  considered  at  Greenacre;  indeed, 
Emerson  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  the  10  years  since 
these  conferences  began  in  1894,  the  chief  patron  saint  of 
the  varying  throng  of  visitors .    The  attendance  is  good  this 
year,  and  the  inn  and  cottages  weU  kept  by  friends  of  Miss 
Farmer  from  Georgia.    Dr.  Filmore  Moore  is  there  also, 
with  his  sanitary  restaurant,  a  little  withdrawn  from  the 
scene  of  the  lectures  . 

The  death  of  Alfred  Munroe  of  Concord,  whose  funeral 
was  on  Tuesday,  recalls  a  family  history  worth  relating  in 
these  busy  days  of  genealogy  and  invention.    He  was  the 
son  of  William  Munroe,  Sr.,  born  in  1778,  whose  grand- 
father was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  whose  father 
was  also  engaged  that  day,  and  a  soldier  for  years  after- 
ward.   Their  first  American  ancestor  was  a  soldier  under 
Gen.  George  Munro,  who  brought  his  clansmen  down  into 
England  to  fight  for  Charles  II  at  Worcester  in  1651.    This 
ancestor  was  sent  by  Cromwell,  with  many  other  Munroes, 
an  exile  to  America,  after  capture  in  that  battle.    Spence 
Monroe  of  Virginia,  father  of  President  Monroe,  was  from 
the  same  clan  in  Rossshire,  and  his  ancestors  emigrated 
to  Virginia,  about  the  time  the  Lexington  Munroes  came  to 
Massachusetts  .    Eleven  of  the  descendants  of  the  latter 
fought  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.    William  Munroe,  Al- 
fred' s  father,  began  as  an  apprentice  to  a  Boston  deacon  in 
cabinet -making;  then  removed  to  Concord  in  1800  as  a  mak- 
er of  clock-cases  for  his  brother,  Nathaniel;  from  that 
took  to  making  lead-pencils,  and  was  the  founder  ot  that 
business  in  Concord,  by  which,  afterward,  the  Thoreau  fam- 
ily gained  their  modest  income ,   The  house  in  which  Alfred 
lived  of  late  years,  and  where  he  died,  was  for  some  years, 
before  William  Munroe  bought  it  in  1844,  the  home  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  of  whom  Alfred  Munroe  was  an  elder  schoolmate. 
In  this  house,  with  its  little  Gothic  attic  window,  Thoreau, 
in  April,  1835,  wrote  one  of  his  earliest  sketches  which  has 
been  published  in  Houghton's  first  biography  of  Thoreau 
(1882):  — 

'"Twas  always  my  delight  to  monopolize  the  little  Gothic 
window  which  overlooked  the  kitchen  garden,  particularly 
of  a  Sabbath  afternoon;  when  all  around  was  quiet,  and 
Nature  herself  was  taking  her  afternoon  nap,  --when  the 
last  peal  of  the  bell  in  the  neighboring  steeple, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar, 

had  '  left  the  vale  to  solitude  and  me, '  and  the  very  air 
scarcely  dared  breathe,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  universal 
calm.    Then  did  1  use,  with  eyes  upturned,  to  gaze  upon 
the  clouds,  and,  allowing  my  imagination  to  wander,  search 
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for  flaws  in  their  rich  drapery,  that  I  might  get  a  pjeep  at 
that  world  beyond  which  they  seem  intended  to  veil  from 
our  view ,  etc  . " 

This  was  written  in  Thoreau' s  18th  year  (April  20,  1835), 
and  shows  how  early  he  had  the  gift  of  graceful  style .    His 
schoolmate,  who  has  just  died,  had  no  literary  aspirations, 
but  became  in  his  later  years  one  of  the  many  Concord 
authors  (publishing  a  little  Concord  book  last  year,  at  the 
age  of  86).    He  early  took  to  a  mercantile  life,  as  his 
brothers  before  him  had  done.    One  of  them,  William  Mun- 
roe, Jr.,  acquired  a  small  fortune,  and  devoted  a  good 
part  of  it  to  building  and  endowing  the  Concord  free  library, 
which,  in  time  to  come,  is  also  to  be  an  art  gallery.    Al- 
fred went  into  business  in  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  and 
at  one  time  was  at  London;  but  when  the  civil  war  came  on 
was  in  a  large  business  at  New  Orleans,  which  the  rebel- 
lion ruined.    Since  then  he  has  resided  mostly  in  his  native 
town,  and  has  occupied  himself  of  late  years,  with  photo- 
graphing the  village  and  the  scenery  of  the  river  and 
meadows.    Many  hundred  of  his  views  exist,  and  some  of 
them  have  often  been  engraved.    He  has  also  been  a  trustee 
of  the  library  which  his  brother  endowed,  and  has  devoted 
himself  in  other  ways  to  the  service  of  the  village  and  the 
town.    He  was  a  genial  gentleman,  of  active  democratic 
politics,  — and  that  so  long  ago  as  1845,  when  the  Concord 
Freeman,  the  democratic  weekly  of  his  town,  used  to  be 
sent  to  him  in  exchange  for  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  ed- 
ited by  George  Kendall,  and  when  Hawthorne,  at  the  old 
manse,  was  rated  among  the  democratic  voters  of  Con- 
cord, and  came  down  to  the  village  every  morning  to  read 
the  Boston  Post  at  the  "Atheneum"  in  the  "Green  Store." 

Since  1885  Mr.  Munroe  had  been  a  member  of  the  an- 
cient "Social  circle"  of  the  town,  dating  from  1782,  and 
serving  in  former  times  as  a  sort  of  senate  for  the  town- 
meetings  .    This  was  a  club  of  25,  lately  enlarged  to  50 
members.    To  show  how  fast  such  organizations  disappear, 
I  may  say  that  of  the  25  who  were  in  its  members  in  Octo- 
ber,  1857,  only  two  now  survive;  and  of  the  membership 
in  1888,  only  9  or  10.    Mr.  Munroe' s  father  was  a  mem- 
ber from  1818  to  1851,  and  Emerson  from  1840  to  1882. 
Neither  Thoreau  nor  Hawthorne  nor  Alcott  were  ever  mem- 
bers.   The  English  radicals  who  admire  Thoreau,  have 
just  published  in  London  a  sixpenny  "Simple  Life"  edition 
of  "Walden, "  with  May  Alcott' s  sketch  of  the  pond  and  the 
hut  in  the  pine  woods,  where  Thoreau  had  his  own  "social 
circle." 

(393)   Aug.  25,   1904.    A  WHITMAN  REVIVAL  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

A  revival  of  Walt  Whitman  seems  to  be  promised  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  where  he  was  anathematized  50 
years  ago,  and  threatened  with  prosecution  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts attorney-general  20  years  later,  --at  least,  his 
books  were .    A  life  of  Whitman  by  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
monthly  is  coming  out  next  year  in  the  "American  Men  of 
Letters"  series ,  whose  elder  brethren  were  Noah  Webster 
and  Washington  Irving.    A  smaller  life,  with  some  new 
facts,  is  coming  out  sooner  in  Maynard's  "Beacon  Biogra- 
phies;" and  the  same  Cambridge  publishers  will  issue  this 
year  a  small  volume  or  two  of  Whitman's  prose,  yet  un- 
published, except  in  bits.    This  shows  how  much  Whitman's 
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fame  is  extending  in  New  England,  where  he  found  his  first 
few  readers  in  the  Concord  group  of  authors  (Emerson, 
Thoreau  and  Alcott),  but  was  eschewed  and  rejected  by  the 
Boston  and  Cambridge  coteries;  although  his  third  edition 
of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  was  published  in  Boston  by  Thayer  & 
Eldridge  in  1860,  soon  after  their  biography  of  John  Brown. 

(394)   Sept.  27,   1904.    AN  ENGLISH  CRITIC  ON  THOR- 
EAU' S  WALDEN--THE  PENALTY  OF  BEING  A  CRITIC. 

The  manners  of  critics  have  much  improved,  even  in 
England,  since  the  death  of  Shelley;  but  the  perverse  mis- 
conception of  genius  by  its  dull  or  ignorant  comtemporaries 
is  a  perennial  plant,  and  blooms  afresh  in  every  age.    The 
London  Times,  --not  a  very  high  authority  in  literature,  to 
be  sure,  though  a  good  newspaper,  --has  taken  advantage  of 
the  printing  in  London  of  an  abridged  edition  of  Thoreau' s 
"Walden"  to  display  the  verdancy  and  misinformation  of 
some  scribe,  who,  in  Jolinson'  s  phrase,  "lays  hold  of  a 
topic  and  writes  from  his  own  mind."    That  mind  being  a 
very  ordinary  one,  and  specially  in  the  dark  about  Thor- 
eau and  "the  Concord  transcendentalists  in  general,"  as  he 
styles  persons  whose  very  names  are  probably  unknown  to 
him,  --it  is  poor  work  he  makes  of  it.    Take  this  example: 
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this  Aristarchus  .    Although  he  writes  in  an  injured  tone, 
as  if  Thoreau  had  personally  injured  him,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  he  is  old  enough  to  remember  our  poet -naturalist, 
who  died  42  years  ago;  and  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
has  ever  read  him,  or  any  good  life  of  him.    But  he  must 
have  come  upon  some  of  Thoreau'  s  epigrams ,  and  been 
struck  with  their  pith,  --possibly,  also  with  the  fact  that 
this  "impertinent  boy"  who  had  little  hearing  in  his  Life- 
time, and  no  great  number  of  readers,  should  now  be  re- 
printed in  England,  and  read  by  thinkers  all  over  the  world. 
Trying  to  explain  this  riddle,  the  Times  pundit  has  drawn 
almost  as  impossible  a  portrait  of  the  courteous  Thoreau, 
indifferent  to  the  world's  notice,  as  those  which  the  tories 
in  Thoreau'  s  childhood  drew  of  Keats  and  Shelley.    The 
penalty  of  being  a  critic  is  that  you  define  and  illuminate 
your  own  limitations  when  censuring  others;  and  if  the 
world  reads  you  in  the  next  century,  it  is  apt  to  laugh  at 
you.    Even  great  critics  like  Johnson  and  Goethe  and  Ste. 
Beuve  do  not  wholly  escape  this  fate;  while  the  small  fry, 
like  those  here  quoted,  only  live  with  posterity  by  their 
blunders . 

(395)   Nov.  10,  1904.    EXERCISES  COMMEMORATING 
DR.  HOWE  IN  SOUTH  BOSTON. 


"Thoreau' s  manner  is  repellant  by  reason  of  its  arro- 
gance and  self-consciousness .    The  one  great  achievement 
of  his  Life  was  to  build  himself  a  log  hut  in  a  wood  by  a 
pond,  and  live  alone  in  it  for  two  years,  supporting  him- 
self in  indigence  by  cultivating  beans .    He  is  at  once  an 
Eremite  and  a  Pharisee.    Those  who  declared  that  he  re- 
created to  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose,  not  of  eluding 
the  world,  but  of  attracting  its  attention,  had  much  in  his 
prose  style  that  would  support  their  view.    It  is  a  noisy 
style.    He  always  seems  to  be  not  only  posing  but  thumping 
the  table,  and  trying  to  work  up  the  indifference  of  his 
readers  into  active  opposition  by  a  browbeating  Old  Bailey 
manner.    Pervaded  by  the  undisguished  assumption  that  the 
reader  is  a  fool,  it  irritates  even  the  reader  who  has  suf- 
ficient discrimination  to  perceive  that  he  has  something  to 
learn  from  the  gospel  so  insolently  flung  at  his  head. . . . 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Thoreau  ever  got  further  in  a 
philosophic  direction  than  that  "feeling  about  the  infinite" 
which  the  Concord  transcendentalists  in  general  believed 
to  distinguish  them  from  their  less  enlightened  feUow- 
men. ...    In  part,  perhaps,  his  defects  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  he  lived  at  Concord,  and  was  very  seldom 
brought  into  touch  with  the  greater  world  outside .    Con- 
cord was  a  very  small  place,  and  was  exceptionally  full  at 
that  time  of  clever  (though  second  rate)  men,  who  were 
more  than  a  Little  disposed  to  mistake  the  small  talk  of 
their  tea  parties  for  the  murmur  of  the  intellectual  world. 
From  Emerson  to  Margaret  Fuller,  all  the  Concord  people 
were  always  posing,  and  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  Thoreau,  living  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  brought 
up  at  their  feet ,  should  not  copy  the  example  of  his  dis  - 
tinguished  elders  .    His  pose  was  the  most  ostentatious  and 
arrogant  of  all.    With  much  that  was  new  and  true  to  say, 
he  always  says  it  in  the  tone  of  a  precocious  and  imperti- 
nent boy,  who  thinks  that  it  is  clever  to  be  rude,  and  whose 
most  pressing  need  is  of  a  lesson  in  good  manners  ." 

Such  a  lesson  this  critic  evidently  could  not  give,  even 
if  Thoreau  were  alive  (at  the  age  of  87)  to  receive  it  from 


At  the  South  Boston  fair  in  aid  of  the  work  of  adult  blind 
women,  this  afternoon,  exercises  commemorative  of  Dr. 
Howe,  the  patriarch  of  all  such  progress  in  this  country, 
began  at  3  p.m.  and  were  continued  an  hour  or  two.  One 
of  the  speakers  quoted  this  same  Dr.  Norman  as  saying 
recently  of  our  great  philanthropist,  after  stating  his  own 
principles:  — 

"Of  course  these  sentiments  are  in  no  way  new .    Soon 
after  Dr .  S .  G .  Howe ,  (brilliant  and  venerable  name ! )  be  - 
came  chairman  of  the  state  board  of  charities  for  Massa- 
chusetts, he  laid  down  the  following  principles  of  public 
charity  (quoting  them  from  the  report  of  January  20,  1866): 
'With  the  penetration  of  genius  he  argued  that  the  deaf 
should  learn,  not  sign  language,  which  must  be  always 
the  language  of  the  few  and  the  dependent,  but  articulate 
speech.'    The  most  brilliant  results  have  followed  from 
the  adoption  of  his  doctrines  in  this  respect;  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is  now 
universally  acknowledged. . . .    This  great  advocate  of  free- 
dom and  advance  never  saw  even  the  beginning  of  family 
care  for  the  insane  in  Massachusetts;  but  he  had  already 
done  more  than  one  man's  work.    Here,  too,  Howe  preached 
not  merely  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  of  the  plainly  prac- 
tical." 

This  is  recognition  from  an  unexpected  quarter.    But  it  is 
the  justification  of  men  of  genius  like  Howe,  and  of  practi- 
cal good  sense  like  Drs.  Earle  and  Talbot,  that  the  succeed- 
ing years  only  make  their  counsels  more  important  and 
soon  see  them  adopted. 

(396)    Nov.  15,  1904.    DENTON  JAQUES  SNIDER' S 
NEW  VOLUMES  ON  PHILOSOPHY— THEIR  RELEVANCE 
TO  TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Snider  is,  after  Emerson  and  W.  T.  Harris, 
the  most  distinctively  and  profoundly  American  philosopher; 
less  vital  and  inspiring  than  Emerson,  less  reconciling  of 
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seeming  antagonisms  than  Harris;  but  historically  thought- 
ful and  comprehensive,  and  dialectlcally  skilful,  as  few 
men  outside  of  Greece  and  Germany  have  been.    His  two 
latest  volumes,  "Ancient  European  Philosophy" and  "Modern 
European  Philosophy,  "--the  one  of  730  pages,  the  other  of 
829  pages,  clearly  printed  and  sold  for  $3  the  two,  — may 
safety  be  designated  the  best  recent  history  of  philosophy. 
They  are  more  than  that,  --they  point  the  way  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  future  must  follow,  if  it  is  to  complete  the 
circle  which  Mr .  Snider  has  here  traced  in  its  curves ,  from 
Thales  in  the  sixth  ante -Christian  century  to  Hegel  in  the 
19th  post-Christian.    You  may,  if  you  choose,  deny  his 
system  of  curves;  and  it  takes  a  serious  and  continued  pro- 
cess of  abstract  thought  to  "get  onto  his  curve,"  as  ball 
players  say.    But  once  within  the  curvature  of  his  defini- 
tions and  assumptions,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  avoid  his 
conclusions . 

These  conclusions,  in  a  general  way,  are  set  forth  in  the 
introduction  to  the  first  volume,  thus:    "Psychology  is  a 
return  to  Religion  from  Philosophy;  since  it  goes  back  to 
the  absolute  Self  out  of  philosophic  abstraction;  and  affirms 
the  same  to  the  creative  of  the  human  Self-creative .    Man 
could  not  think--he  could  have  no  form  to  think  with,  --un- 
less there  was  the  antecedent  Divine  Thought,  which  he  is 
to  rethink,  and  so  re-create.    As  Philosophy  was  a  reac- 
tion against  Theism  as  capricious,  so  Psychology  is  (in  the 
given  sense)  a  reaction  against  the  anti-theistic  tendency  of 
Philosophy;  seeking,  however,  the  return  not  to  a  capri- 
cious and  arbitrary,  but  to  a  rational  and  institutional  God 
who  is  recreated  consciously  by  the  Self,  which  he  creates, 
and  who,  divinely  free,  wills  man's  freedom."    These  are 
hard  terms  to  comprehend,  but  their  meaning  is  deep,  and 
they  indicate  not  only  a  world  process,  requiring  centuries 
for  its  accomplishment  on  the  world-scale,  — but  also  a 
movement  of  thought  in  the  private  soul,  which  may  be  com- 
pleted in  the  instantaneous  passivity  that  our  ancestors 
called  "regeneration."    Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  a 
reconciliation  between  the  elaborate  result  of  dialectic 
skill  and  the  intuitional  revelation  that  Transcendentalism 
seems  to  envisage.    Transcendentalism,  indeed,  in  the 
New  England  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  recognition  in  con- 
sciousness of  what  Mr.  Snider  calls  "Psychology,"  and  on 
which  his  final  word  is :    "The  Ego  as  creative  sees  and 
formulates  its  process  as  the  absolute  process,  creative 
of  it,  and  of  all  things .    From  this  point  of  view  the 
Parapsychosis  must  make  and  restate  not  only  Philosophy, 
but  all  science."    This  the  more  profound  intuitionalists 
(Quakers,  Transcendentalists  and  ecstatic  Neo-Platonists) 
have  already  done  by  their  Inner  Light . 

(397)    Nov.  17,   1904.    GEORGIA  ATTACKS  CONCORD 
FOR  RACIAL  PREJUDICE --SANBORN'  S  VITRIOLIC  REPLY. 

Somebody  has  been  polite  enough  to  send  me  the  Chron- 
icle of  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  of  a  date  since  the  election, 
with  a  long  editorial  complaining  that  the  North  is  stupid 
on  the  negro  question,  and  with  this  passage  marked  for  my 
instruction:-- 
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North  has  not  been  dealt  with  as  kindly  as  he  has  generally 
been  at  the  South .    Recently  Hugh  Middleton  of  our  city 
visited  Concord,  Mass.    This  is  the  historic  town  of  Emer- 
son, Alcott,  Sanborn  and  the  transcendental  philosophers 
who  set  in  motion  the  whole  abolition  program  intellectually. 
Mr .  Middleton  expected  to  meet  numerous  colored  people 
in  that  Mecca  of  higher  law ,  but  found  only  three  persons , 
who  were  living  in  inferior  positions ,    He  made  curious 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  but  got  no  satisfactory  answer. 
Any  one  might  suppose  that  Concord  would  be  full  of  ne- 
groes among  such  laud-mouthed  friends;  but  they  are 
'  conspicuous  by  absence.'" 

Had  Mr.  Middleton  given  me  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
in  Boston,  I  would  have  gone  with  him  to  Concord,  shown 
him  the  house  where  Col.  Gumming  of  Augusta,  many 
years  ago,  was  married  to  Miss  Randall,  and  have  an- 
swered such  iniquities  as  1  could  about  the  non-residence 
of  colored  freemen  in  the  town.    Perhaps  the  citizens  did 
not  take  the  right  course  to  entice  them  there .    They  did 
not  charter  vessels  to  bring  them  from  Guinea,  and  then 
sell  them  at  auction  in  front  of  the  meeting-house,  where 
Adams  and  Hancock  sat  in  the  provincial  Congress;  they 
did  not,  if  a  poor  black  seaman  came  into  the  town,  shut 
him  up  in  the  jail  where  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  con- 
fined in  the  Revolution,  and  then  sell  him  for  his  jail  fees . 
They  never  hanged,  shot  or  burned  a  negro  without  trial. 
Instead  of  these  enticing  methods  of  securing  a  large 
colored  population,  they  educated  the  freedmen  and  their 
children,  in  the  same  schools  with  the  whites,  gave  them 
a  vote,  admitted  them  to  the  same  churches,  elected  them 
to  such  offices  in  the  town  as  they  would  accept,  paid 
them  fair  wages  for  their  day' s  work  and  in  other  foolish 
ways  signified  that  they  regarded  them  as  men  and  breth- 
ren.   Miss  Randall  was  married  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Hoar  (the  old  congressman  from  Concord)  because  the 
lady'  s  father  would  not  let  her  be  married  in  his  own. 
Some  years  after,  Mr.  Hoar  went  to  Charleston  as  the 
agent  of  the  state,  to  secure  the  release  of  colored  sailors 
imprisoned  there,  and  liable  to  be  sold  for  the  fees .    The 
gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  not  only  refiised  to  do  a 
simple  act  of  justice  to  poor  men,  guilty  of  no  crime  but 
their  color,  but  they  expelled  this  white-haired  gentle- 
man, under  threats  of  violence  from  their  town.    Even 
this  benignancy  on  the  part  of  the  South  did  not  teach  Con- 
cord the  wisdom  which  the  South  soon  displayed  in  trying 
to  destroy  the  Union.    The  people  kept  on  treating  negroes 
as  citizens;  and  if  one  happened  along  from  Georgia,  es- 
caping from  the  charms  of  slavery,  they  sent  him  on  to 
the  colder  climate  of  Canada,  so  that  he  might  freeze  to 
death  in  freedom  there . 

The  Concord  people  are  not  lacking  in  self-esteem;  but 
I  fear  they  would  grow  too  conceited  if  the  Augusta  Chron- 
icle could  persuade  them  that  their  citizens  "set  in  motion 
the  whole  abolition  program."   They  now  have  a  different 
notion  about  it,  which  I  confess  I  share  myself.    It  was 
concisely  set  forth  by  the  same  Emerson  whom  the  Chron- 
icle quotes,  in  these  words:  — 


"The  southern  people  are  rather  fond  of  the  negro    and 
desire  his  welfare.    One  would  suppose  that,  after  40 
years'  experience,  the  northern  people  had  learned  some 
wisdom,  and  had  some  sympathy  with  us .    The  negro  at  the 


"Who  makes  the  abolitionist?    The  slaveholder.    The 
sentiment  of  mercy  is  the  natural  recoil  which  the  laws  of 
the  universe  provide  to  protect  mankind  from  destruction 
by  savage  passions .    And  our  blind  statesmen  go  up  and 
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down,  hunting  for  the  origin  of  this  new  heresy.  They  will 
need  a  very  vigilant  committee  to  find  its  birthplace,  and  a 
very  strong  force  to  root  it  out.  For  the  arch-abolitionist, 
older  than  John  Brown,  and  older  than  the  Shenandoah  moun- 
tains, is  Love, --whose  other  name  is  Justice;  which  was 
before  Alfred,  before  Lycurgus,  before  slavery, --and  will 
be  after  it." 

I  dare  say  the  Chronicle  has  protested,  as  the  stupid  north- 
erners have,  against  the  oppression  of  Finland  by  the  autoc- 
racy   of  Russia.    But  if  1  should  go  to  Augusta,  as  1  hope  to 
do  some  day,  1  should  hardly  expect  to  find  1000  Finns 
there,  as  there  are  said  to  be  in  the  next  town  to  Concord, 
Maynard.    "Laud-mouthed"  or  loud-mouthed  denunciation 
of  wrong  does  not  bring  the  wronged  themselves  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouthers .    Persons  of  every  color  go,  if 
they  have  the  choice,  and  are  not  kidnaped,  where  they  hope 
to  find  the  means  of  living.    Climate,  too,  has  something 
to  do  with  it.    The  negro  does  not  choose  a  cold  home  if  he 
can  have  justice  in  a  warmer  one .    I  will  venture  to  say  that 
no  negro  ever  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  treatment  in 
Concord,  since  the  distant  day  when  the  few  slaves  held 
there  were  emancipated,  and  supported  in  comfort,  either 
by  their  former  masters  or  the  public.    1  have  dined  with 
negroes  there,  at  the  best  houses  in  town,  and  at  my  own, 
and  never  felt  injured  or  degraded  by  the  association.   They 
are  as  welcome  now  as  they  ever  have  been.    If  they  con- 
duct themselves  well  they  are  respected;  if  they  break  the 
law,  they  are  tried  and  sent  to  prison  or  fined.    If  Mr. 
Middleton  should  do  the  same,  he  would  meet  the  same 
treatment;  his  color  would  not  excuse  him,  though  his  man- 
ners and  education  would  probably  give  him  more  hospi- 
tality than  would  be  naturally  extended  to  persons  less 
favored  by  nature  or  circumstances .    But  he  could  hardly 
indoctrinate  any  considerable  number  of  the  Massachusetts 
people,  I  fear,  with  the  wisdom  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Gov. 
Vardaman,  or  the  lynchers  of  Georgia.    Stupid  we  were 
born,  in  that  direction,  and  stupid  we  must  remain;  thank- 
ful, of  course,  to  any  southern  sage  who  seeks  to  dispel 
our  ignorance. 

(398)   Nov.  24,   1904.    THE  ARTWORK  OF  THE  CHENEY 
FAMILY— A  WEDDING  IN  THE  CHANNING  AND  MINOT 
FAMILIES, 

One  of  the  most  faithful  students  of  art,  especially 
American,  and  some  phases  of  Italian  and  Spanish  paint- 
ing, was  Mrs.  Cheney,  whose  funeral  occurred  on  Mon- 
day.   Her  own  collection,  though  small  (chiefly  crayon 
portraits  and  engravings),  was  yet  noticeable  for  the  fine 
specimens  it  had  of  the  work  of  her  husband,  Seth  Cheney, 
and  his  older  brother  John,  --the  best  steel  engraver  ever 
seen  in  New  England .    The  memoirs  which  Mrs .  Cheney 
wrote  of  her  family  were  enriched  by  beautiful  photogra- 
vures of  the  Cheney  portraits,  and  will  be  much  in  demand 
hereafter  by  collectors  of  that  specialty.    It  was  regretted 
that  her  funeral  could  not  be  held  in  some  more  public 
place,  for  the  admission  of  the  hundreds,  in  all  classes  of 
society,  who  would  have  testified  their  affection  by  their 
presence.    Her  illness  was  short,  and  not  specially  pain- 
ful, confining  her  to  her  bed  but  two  days .  Though  called 
pneumonia,  it  was  rather  the  enfeeblement  of  the  heart 
than  the  more  active,  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease. 
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She  had  omitted  but  for  a  single  Sunday  her  visit  to  her 
ancient  and  constant  friend.  Miss  Anna  Parsons,  10  years 
older  than  herself,  who  survives  her. 

The  wedding  of  Henry  Channing  to  a  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Minot  has  been  an  event  of  the  week,  recalling 
the  prominence  of  those  names,  Channing  and  Minot,  in 
the  last  century  of  Boston'  s  social  and  religious  history. 
The  bridegroom,  son  and  great-grandson  of  two  Drs. 
Walter  Channing--the  elder  the  brother  of  the  famous  di- 
vine, --is  the  grandson  of  EUery  Channing,  the  poet,  and 
connected  by  descent  with  the  Sedgwicks  (as  the  bride  is 
more  directly),  the  Danas,  the  Ellerys,  the  Perkinses,  and 
others  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  families . 
He  has  chosen  the  unusual  profession  (for  a  Channing)  of 
law,  --that  family  inclining  more  to  medicine,  divinity  and 
literature.    One  member  of  it,  Francis  Channing,  a  third 
cousin  of  the  bridegroom,  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  is  likely  to  go  into  the  next  liberal 
cabinet;  but  the  Channings  of  New  England  have  mostly  kept 
out  of  political  life .    Prof.  Channing  of  Harvard,  the 
historian,  is  an  uncle  of  the  bridegroom.    The  ceremony 
and  its  attendant  circumstances  were  simple  and  pleasing; 
and  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  how  perfect  of  its  kind  is 
the  interior  architecture  of  Kings  chapel,  where  the  cere- 
mony was  performed. 

(399)  Dec.  1,   1904.    WHITTIER  AND  THE  AURORA 
BOREALISOF  1837. 

I  am  thankful  to  Mr.  Pickard  for  pubLLshing  Whittier'  s 
poem  of  1837  on  the  wondrous  aurora  borealis  of  that 
winter,  for  it  fixes  a  date  I  have  been  seeking.    1  saw  at 
the  age  of  five,  and  remember  well  the  sight,  — the  first 
seen  by  me.    I  ran  across  to  the  Widow  Perkins'  s  house 
in  the  snow -path  that  night  and  saw  the  snow  rose-colored, 
and  the  sky  flashing  and  waving  with  unwonted  displays  of 
light  and  color.   Whittier  describes  it  well,  and  his  blank 
verse  has  a  force  and  smoothness  that  perhaps  had  not 
been  seen  before  in  his  occasional  pieces  . 

(400)  Dec.  13,  1904.  FR.  EDWARD  TAYLOR  COM- 
PARED WITH  JEREMY  TAYLOR- -SOME  UNGATHERED 
ANECDOTES. 

Father  Taylor  had  the  same  inconsistency;  but  it  did 
not  arise  from  worldly  prudence  or  lightness  of  mind; 
rather  from  his  susceptibility  to  the  strong  impression  of 
the  moment,  for  which  his  unusual  tacility  of  expression 
readily  furnished  the  corresponding  utterance .    He  was 
born  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1793;  Jeremy  Taylor  at  English 
Cambridge  in  1613,  or  a  year  earlier.    Five  generations 
of  men  separated  them  in  time  (180  years),  but  a  far 
greater  distance  in  education  and  earthly  fortune .    The 
Englishman  was  a  precocious  scholar,  paedobaptized  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  and  all  the  casuistry  and 
logic  of  the  schoolmen;  he  was  a  famous  preacher  at  25, 
and  had  a  parish,  at  Laud's  initiative,  even  earlier  (1637); 
while  Edward  Taylor  ran  away  to  sea  as  a  boy,  and  could 
not  read  easily  at  one-and-twenty,  when,  according  to  the 
legend,  the  Widow  Sweetser  of  Saugus  took  him  in  from 
his  peddling,  and  taught  him  to  read.    He  went  to  a  Metho- 
dist school  at  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  in  1817  for  a  short 
time;  but  could  not  make  much  progress  in  book-learning. 
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in  his  early  preaching  he  was  impassioned  and  rude  of 
speech;  he  said  he  used  to  "open  the  door  a  little  and  let 
them  smell  hell."   Jeremy  Taylor  did  the  same  in  his  fa- 
mous sermon  on  11  Corinthians  v:  10,  where  he  said  of 
sinners :-- 

"Their  evil  portion  shall  be  continued  without  intermis- 
sion of  evil;  no  days  of  rest,  no  nights  of  sleep,  no  ease 
from  labor,  no  periods  of  the  stroke  nor  taking  off  the 
hand;  no  intervals  between  blow  and  blow,  but  a  continued 
stroke,  --which  neither  shortens  the  life  nor  introduces  a 
brawny  patience,  or  the  toleration  of  an  ox;  but  it  is  the 
same  every  instant,  and  great  as  the  first  stroke  of  light- 
ning; the  smart  is  as  great  forever  as  at  the  first  change 
from  the  rest  of  the  grave  to  the  flames  of  that  horrible 
burning. . . .    They  shall  be  tormented  forever,  or  until 
God  shall  take  from  them  the  life  that  he  restored  to  them 
on  purpose  to  give  them  a  capacity  of  being  miserable,  and 
to  be  held  in  pain  till  God  be  weary  of  striking." 

What  a  charming  picture  of  a  merciful  Creator!    He 
added,  "The  church  of  Rome,  amongst  other  strange  opin- 
ions, hath  inserted  this  one  in  her  public  offices;  that  the 
perishing  souls  in  hell  may  have  sometimes  remission 
and  refreshment,  like  the  fits  of  an  intermittent  fever;  and 
something  like  this  is  that  of  Prudentius,  -- 

Sunt  et  spiritibus  saepe  nocentibus 
Poenarum  celebres  sub  Styge  feriae; 
Marcent  suppUciis  Tartara  mitibus,  etc. 

(Even  to  Spirits  that  often  do  evil 
Hell  hath  its  holidays  frequently  coming; 
Languid  the  torment  and  milder  the  punish- 
ment.) 

The  evil  spirits  have  ease  of  their  pain;  and  he  names  their 
holiday,  --then  when  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the 
grave  is  celebrated;  when  the  Paschal  taper  burned  the 
flames  of  hell  could  not  burn  till  the  holy  wax  was  spent. 
But  this  is  a  fancy  without  ground  of  revelation.    The  pains 
of  hell  have  no  rest;  no  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  cool  the 
tongue;  no  mercy  belongs  to  their  portion,  but  fearful 
wrath  and  continual  burnings  ." 

These  are  the  extravagances  of  rhetoric,  which  Cole- 
ridge ascribed  to  "ebullient  fancy  and  opulence  of  language ." 
He  compares  them  with  the  extravagances  of  Milton  de- 
nouncing the  servants  of  tyranny  in  England  at  the  same 
date,  --Taylor  being  practically  one  of  those .    He  upheld 
Laud  in  his  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  although,  after 
Laud's  death,  he  published  his  "Liberty  of  Prophesying," 
in  which  he  discountenanced  religious  persecution,  and  was 
answered  by  Rutherford  and  Mather,  upholding  it,  as  Cal- 
vinists,  as  did  Calvin  himself  when  he  had  Servetus  put  to 
death.    Milton  had  previously,  in  1644,  published  his 
"Areopagitica, "  an  earlier  form  of  the  same  plea  for  tol- 
eration; to  which  Milton  adhered  through  life,  while  Taylor, 
as  bishop,  mildly  persecuted  again,  as  his  friends  the  An- 
glicans under  Charles  11  savagely  did. 

This  Shakespeare  of  divines  lived  to  be  but  little  older 
than  Shakespeare,  dying  in  1667,  at  the  probable  age  of  55. 
Our  Father  Taylor  lived  to  be  78,  and  was  a  preacher  about 
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half  a  century.    His  life  has  been  enriched  by  additions 
since  Bishop  Haven  published  it  in  1871,  --among  them  Dr. 
Bartol'  s  eulogy  of  Taylor,  and  Walt  Whitman' s  account  of 
his  sermons  in  1860,  when  Whitman  was  in  Boston,  print- 
ing at  Thayer  &  Eldridge'  s  his  second  or  third  edition  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass."    But  there  is  one  mention  of  Taylor  in 
the  Levant  which  has  escaped  Mr.  Chandler,  the  present 
editor,  --who  says,  "His  trip  to  Palestine  he  often  dwelt 
upon  in  sermons,  but  no  written  record  remains."   Well, 
here  is  one,  written  down  by  the  Englishman  Paton,  and 
printed  in  his  "Researches  on  the  Danube  and  Adriatic," 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1861,  but  covering  20  years  from 
1839  onward.    This  incident  was  in  the  winter  of  1842-3, 
when  Taylor  was  almost  50:-- 

"The  most  remarkable  of  our  fellow -passengers  was  an 
American  Presbyterian  (?)  clergyman,  with  furibund  di- 
lated nostril  and  a  terrific  frown.    'You  must  lose  Canada, ' 
said  he  to  me  one  day,  abruptly,  --'  aye,  and  Bermuda  into 
the  bargain.' 

'I  think  you  had  better  round  off  your  acquisitions  with 
a  few  odd  West  India  islands.' 

'We  have  stomach  enough  for  that,  too.' 

'I  hear  you  have  been  to  Jerusalem.' 

'Yes;  I  went  to  recover  my  voice,  which  I  lost;  for  I  have 
one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  Boston.' 

'But,  my  good  friend,  you  breathe  nothing  but  war  and 
conquest.' 

'The  fact  is,  war  is  as  unavoidable  as  thunder  and  light- 
ning; the  atmosphere  must  be  cleared  from  time  to  time . ' 

'Were  you  ever  a  soldier?' 

'No,  I  was  in  the  American  navy.    Many  a  day  1  was 
after  John  Bull  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.' 

•After  John  Bull?' 

'Yes,  sir,  sweating  after  him;  I  delight  in  energy;  give 
me  the  man  who  will  shoulder  a  millstone,  if  need  be.' 

'The  capture  of  Canada,  Bermuda  and  a  few  West  India 
islands  would  certainly  give  scope  for  your  energy.    That 
would  be  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns . ' 

'Swinging  him  by  the  tail,  say  I.' 

The  burlesque  vigor  of  his  illustrations  sometimes  ran 
to  anti-climax.    One  day  he  talked  of  something,  --if  1  rec- 
ollect   right,  the  electric  telejfraph, --moving  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  with  a  pair  of  spurs  clapped 
into  it.    In  spite  of  all  this  ultranational  bluster,  we  found 
him  to  be  a  very  good  sort  of  man;  having  nothing  of  the 
bear  but  the  skin,  and  in  the  test  of  quarantine  arrange- 
ments, the  least  selfish  of  the  party.    One  day  he  passed 
from  politics  to  religion. 

'1  am  fond  of  fun;  1  think  it  is  the  sign  of  a  clear  con- 
science .    My  life  has  been  spent  among  sailors .    1  have 
begun  with  many  a  bluejacket  hail-fellow-well-met,  in  my 
own  rough  way,  and  have  ended  in  weaning  him  from 
wicked  courses .    None  of  your  gloomy  religion  for  me . 
When  1  see  a  man  whose  religion  makes  him  melancholy, 
and  averse  from  gayety,  I  cell  him  his  God  must  be  my 
devil.' 

The  originality  of  this  gentleman'  s  intellect  and  manners 
led  me  subsequently  to  make  further  inquiries ,  and  1  find 
one  of  his  sermons  reported  by  a  recent  traveler." 

It  does  not  appear  who  this  recent  traveler  was,  --not 
Dickens,  however,  for  the  sermon  is  unlike  that  reported 
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by  Dickens  soon  after  Father  Taylor's  return  from  Jeru- 
salem, January  29,  1843,    Of  his  earlier  life  in  Boston  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  gave  an  account  to  his  daughter  Dora,  in 
course  of  which  she  said:-- 

"R.  W.  Emerson  was  (1829-32)  settled  over  the  North 
society;  and  all  through  that  experience  of  his  which  ended 
in  his  leaving  the  parish  and  the  settled  ministry,  your 
father  understood  him  when  so  many  maligned  him.    Your 
father  did  not  agree  with  his  view  of  the  Lord' s  supper,  -- 
that  it  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  no  longer  appropriate; 
for  he  gave  great  significance  and  value  to  it;  but  he  would 
not  let  the  suggestion  pass  [that  Emerson  was  insane]  ;  he 
said:    'Mr.  Emerson  might  think  this  or  that,  but  he  was 
more  like  Jesus  Christ  than  any  one  he  had  ever  known;  he 
had  seen  him  where  his  religion  was  tested,  and  it  bore  the 
test.'    He  and  Emerson  did  a  great  work  together  in  those 
days,  each  working  in  his  own  sphere;  often  encountering 
each  other  in  souls  as  well  as  in  charities." 

Emerson  was  equally  loyal  to  his  high  estimate  of  Tay- 
lor, and  once  told  me  that  when  any  real  preacher  came  to 
his  grandfather's  church  in  Concord,  "such  as  Edward 
Taylor,"  he  broke  his  usual  custom  and  went  to  hear  him. 
So  did  many  others  who  did  not  take  Methodism  literally, 
but  knew  and  recognized  piety  wherever  it  showed  itself  in 
fervor  and  humility.    The  latter  was  not  exactly  Taylor's 
grace;  but  he  despised  theology  in  comparison  with  religion. 
Whitman's  account  of  him  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Chandler;  he 
said:-- 

"Father  Taylor  was  a  moderate -sized  man,  indeed  al- 
most small;  (reminded  me  of  old  Booth,  the  great  actor, 
and  my  favorite  of  those  and  preceding  days)--well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  alert,  with  mild  blue  or  gray  eyes, 
and  good  presence  and  voice  .    In  the  course  of  the  sermon,-- 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  MS.  or  reading  from  notes,  --some 
of  the  parts  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  majestic  and 
picturesque.    Colloquial  in  a  severe  sense,  it  often  leaned 
to  biblical  and  oriental  forms.    Especially  were  all  allu- 
sions to  ships  and  the  ocean  and  sailors'  lives  of  unrivaled 
power  and  lifelikeness .    When  he  preached  or  prayed  the 
rhetoric  and  art,  the  mere  words  (which  usually  play  such 
a  big  part)  seemed  altogether  to  disappear,  and  the  live 
feeling  advanced  upon  you,  and  seized  you  with  a  power  be- 
fore unknown.    Everybody  felt  this  marvelous  and  awful 
influence.    One  young  sailor,  a  Rhode  Islander,  who  came 
every  Sunday,  and  1  got  acquainted  with,  and  talked  to  once 
or  twice  as  we  went  away,  --told  me  'That  must  be  the  Holy 
Ghost  we  read  of  in  the  Testament.'    Hearing  such  men 
sends  to  the  winds  all  the  books  and  formulas ,  and  polished 
speaking  and  rules  of  oratory." 

There  was  a  charming  inconsistency  in  Father  Taylor, 
as  in  Jeremy,  and  in  Augustine,  who  declared  that  "the 
thing  called  Christianity  had  always  been  in  the  world." 
Dr.  Bartol,  arguing  with  Taylor  about  perfection,  asked 
"if  anybody  had  ever  been  as  good  as  Jesus?"    "Millions," 
said  the  old  Christian,  --"an  answer,  "  adds  Bartol,  "which, 
against  my  testimony.  Unitarians  and  Methodists  discredit, 
and  try  to  explain  away."    Of  Emerson  he  said  to  Bartol, 
"There  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere;  but  1  have  laid  my  ear 
close  to  his  heart,  and  could  never  detect  any  jar  in  the 
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machinery.    He  must  go  to  heaven;  for  Satan  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  him;  he  would  change  the  climate  of 
hell,  and  the  emigration  would  set  that  way."    Father  Tay- 
lor's life  is  far  more  interesting  than  Mr.  Worley  makes 
his  bishop'  s;  there  is  more  of  the  man  and  less  of  the 
priest. 

(401)  Dec.  15,  1904.  DR.  JOHN  WHITE  CHADWICK' S 
SOJOURN  IN  CONCORD  DURING  ITS  HEYDAY--A  TRAN- 
SCENDENTALIST  AND  A  POET. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Chadwick  came  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise to  all;  though  if  it  had  occurred  last  year,  when  at 
the  Emerson  lectures  in  Concord  he  seemed  somewhat 
broken  in  health,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  sequel 
of  much  ill-health.    But  he  had  passed  "the  grand  climac- 
teric" which  some  of  Hawthorne's  friends  said  was  the  oc- 
cult cause  of  his  sudden  death,  in  the  year  young  Chadwick 
graduated  from  the  divinity  school.    Just  before  that  (late 
in  1862)  he  had  taken  the  place  of  Goodwin  Stone,  called 
away  to  the  war,  as  temporary  master  of  the  Concord  high 
school,  and  he  resided  for  a  few  months  in  Concord,  while 
the  well-known  authors  were  still  active,  except  Thoreau, 
who  had  died  earlier  in  1862.    This  short  residence  brought 
Chadwick  into  friendly  relations  with  Alcott,  Emerson,  the 
family  at  the  Old  Manse,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  and  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne, perhaps  also  with  the  survivors  of  the  Thoreau 
family,  etc.    Consequently  he  was  set  free  from  those 
crude  fancies  about  the  Transcendentalists  which  beset 
persons  who  never  saw  them  at  close  quarters,  or  only  dur- 
ing a  single  visit,  like  Mrs.  Harding  Davis,  who  gossips 
about  them  so  queerly.    He  was  himself  of  that  school, 
though  tempered,  as  Parker  was,  with  rather  more  love 
for  science  than  most  of  them  had.    His  hardy  seashore 
boyhood  promised  him  more  vitality  than  this  sudden  death 
indicated;  but  he  had  been  from  youth  an  earnest  worker , 
and  pursued  his  clerical  and  literary  tasks  up  to  the  last 
moment.    Yet  Hawthorne  died  before  60,  and  Jones  Very, 
another  Essex  county  poet,  had  not  much  exceeded  John 
Chadwick'  s  years  when  he  died  in  1880.    In  learning  and  a 
lively  spirit  of  verse  Chadwick  surpassed  Very;  but  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  kindred  was  visible  in  these  three  outwardly 
diverse  sons  of  Salem  and  Marblehead.    Gail  Hamilton  and 
Harriet  Preston  were  their  feminine  counterparts,  to  whom 
Lucy  Larcom  might  be  added  as  Hawthorne's  contemporary, 
but  at  the  other  pole  of  the  sphere.    Dr.  Chadwick  was  a 
local  force  for  good  wherever  he  might  be,  --which  was 
scarcely  true  of  the  recluse  Very  and  Hawthorne. 


(402)   Dec.  20,   1904. 
SCENDENTALISTS. 


SHELLEY  AND  THE  TRAN- 


This  . .  .reminds  me  of  the  nun'  s  garden  in  the  Attic  Mid- 
land which  the  professor  and  myself  found  in  its  solitude, 
beside  a  lonely  out-chapel  of  the  Greek  church,  one  December 
day,  as  we  were  driving  across  from  Markopoulo  to  Porto 
Raphti,  and  stopped  to  search  the  chapel  walls  for  antique 
marbles  and  broken  inscriptions .    But  the  milder  climate 
of  rural  Attica  allowed  three  or  four  hardly  flowers  to 
bloom  on  that  frosty  morning,  while  a  small  well  and  stream 
not  far  off  was  diverted  on  its  way  to  the  millbrook  to  water 
the  Kaloyera'  s  flower  beds  .    Shelley  would  have  delighted  in 
Greece  even  more  than  Byron  did;  he  was  a  remarkable 
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Greek  scholar,  even  at  Oxford, 
son  Hogg]  says:-- 


His  friend  [Thomas  Jeffer- 


"Few  were  aware  of  the  extent,  and  fewer  of  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  reading.    In  his  short  life  and  without  osten- 
tation he  had  in  truth  read  more  Greek  than  many  an  aged 
pedant.    Although  he  had  not  entered  critically  into  the 
minute  niceties  of  the  noblest  of  languages,  he  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  matter  it  contains ,    A  pocket 
edition  of  Plato,  of  Plutarch  or  Euripides,  without  interpre- 
tation or  notes,  --or  of  the  Septuagint,  --was  his  ordinary 
companion;  and  he  read  the  text  straightforward  for  hours, 
if  not  as  readily  as  an  English  author,  at  least  with  as  much 
facility  as  French,  Italian  or  Spanish." 

In  this  also  he  resembled  Thoreau,  who,  however,  sel- 
dom read  Shelley,  as  did  his  walking  companion,  Ellery 
Channing,  constantly.    He  also  endeavored  to  impress  on 
Emerson  Shelley' s  merits  as  a  poet;  but  Emerson  thought 
him  too  metaphysical  and  cold  in  imagination,  though  allow- 
ing him  a  lively  fancy.    He  would  have  found  Shelley's  man- 
ners more  in  accord  with  his  own  scrupulous  ideas.    "Nev- 
er," said  Byron,  as  reported  by  Moore  in  his  memoirs, 
"did  a  more  finished  gentleman  than  Shelley  step  across  a 
drawingroom."    His  Oxford  comrade  agrees  in  this,  and 
wonders  that  nobody  had  said  it  before,  it  was  so  obvious . 

(403)   Dec.  27,   1904.    INSIGHT  INTO  WHITMAN' S 
CHARACTER  AND  WORTH. 

In  contrast,  yet  in  some  sort,  too,  in  continuation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  stood  our  Walt  Whitman,  whose 
life  and  two  of  his  minor  works  have  lately  been  published 
by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    The  life,  by  Isaac  Hull  Piatt,  is 
a  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Whitman,  for, 
though  brief,  it  is  simply  written,  takes  up  all  the  main 
facts ,  and  neither  offends  by  exaggerated  praise  nor  by 
such  detraction  as  many  love  to  bestow  on  him.    Whitman 
was  a  large,  original  character;  not  that  he  originated  much 
in  literature,  but  he  changed  the  atmosphere  and  spoke 
from  a  sense  of  personal  power  which  few  of  his  contempo- 
raries had.    He  too  much  undervalued  culture  and  custo- 
mary expression,  but  he  had  more  culture  than  most  of  his 
censors  and  a  nature  more  susceptible  of  it  than  gifted 
barbarians  like  Swinburne,  whose  works  in  six  volumes  ap- 
peal to  me  ill  vain  for  purchase,  or  even  for  criticism. 
Whitman  will  not  survive,  I  fear,  in  his  whole  bulk  of  books; 
they  must  be  condensed  and  excerpted  to  escape  jetsom  by 
the  overladen  raft  of  the  Twentieth  Century  navigation  com- 
pany; but  his  fame  as  an  author  will  spread,  as  it  is  now 
spreading,  and  his  life  will  always  be  an  interesting  theme. 
Compared  with  the  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  some  of  the  famous  authors,  --Sappho  and  Epicharmus 
and  Menander,  for  example,  --Whitman  could  spare  all  but 
one  page  in  a  hundred,  and  condense  half  of  that;  but  what 
is  left  will  always  be  cited,  and  some  of  it  is  already  pro- 
verbial . 


(404) 
POET" . 


Dec.  29,   1904.    MALLOY  ON  EMERSON'S  "THE 


Mr.  Malloy  at  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  expounded 
that  early  essay  of  Emerson,  "The  Poet, "  on  which,  if  on 
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anything,  the  old  charge  of  obscurity  might  be  brought 
against  this  clear  thinker  and  master  of  language.    But  as 
was  said  yesterday,  his  topic  was  not  exactly  the  poet, 
but  the  general  meaning  of  the  universe;  the  same  question 
more  concisely  treated  in  "The  Sphinx."    Emerson's  il- 
lustrations were  not  all  so  happy  as  they  might  have  been; 
his  Knower,  Doer  and  Sayer  do  not  correspond  to  the  an- 
cient Jove,  Pluto  and  Neptune;  nor  very  closely  to  his  "love 
of  truth,  love  of  good  and  love  of  beauty."    Emerson  was 
really  striving  to  force  a  vast  subject  under  a  classification 
too  special,  --something  he  seldom  did.    But  he  was  fresh 
from  the  study  of  Plato,  and  used  the  Platonic  methods 
rather  too  obviously.    However,  few  of  the  essays  are  so 
full  of  detached  and  suggestive  wisdom,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion took  of  necessity  a  broad  range. 

(405)   Jan.  3,  1905.    CONTINUING  SOUTHERN  RE- 
ACTIONS TO  NORTHERN  ANTI-SLAVERY  LEADERS- - 
EMERSON,  THOREAU  AND  SUMNER --ELIZABETH  GARY'S 
EMERSON,  POET  AND  THINKER— LANDOR . 

The  pathetic  incompetence  of  those  born  in  the  old  regime 
of  slaveholding  supremacy  to  understand  what  has  happened 
is  seen  again  and  again  in  the  more  recent  histories  and 
biographies  written  by  men  of  southern  antecedents  .    Lin- 
coln they  feel  bound  to  appreciate,  because  the  world  40 
years  ago,  at  his  death,  sounded  his  eulogium  in  no  equivo- 
cal terms .    But  Sumner  is  their  stumbling  block,  and  at  John 
Brown  they  absolutely  stand  aghast.    They  should  read  and 
take  to  mind  what  Emerson  said  of  those  two  men,  receiving 
on  faith  what  future  years  wiU  confirm,  that  of  all  the  politi- 
cal philosophers  of  America  since  Jefferson  and  Franklin, 
EmerSon  and  Brown  are  the  most  profound--the  one  theoreti- 
cal-practical, the  other  practical-theoretic.    A  glimmer  of 
this  truth  came  from  Augusta  in  Georgia  last  month,  when 
a  ready  writer  there  declared  that  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
set  the  emancipation  movement  going.    Not  so;  but  the  politi- 
cal truth  they  so  profoundly  saw  showed  them  just  where  the 
civilization  of  America  must  come  out,  if  it  would  not 
cease  to  be  civilized.    Of  Sumner,  who  saw  the  same  truth, 
but  not  quite  so  clearly,  Emerson  wrote  in  a  paper  but 
lately  printed,  which  Dr.  Pritchett  should  peruse :-- 

"Clean,  self-poised,  great-hearted  man;  noble  in  per- 
son, incorruptible  in  life,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  oppressed,  without  genius,  without  humor,  but 
with  persevering  study,  wide  reading,  excellent  memory, 
high  standard  of  honor,  and  incapable  of  falsehood.    He  has 
the  foible  of  most  public  men,  the  egotism  which  seems  al- 
most unavoidable  at  Washington.    It  characterizes  a  man 
for  me  that  he  hates  Sumner,  --for  it  shows  that  he  cannot 
discriminate  between  a  foible  and  a  vice.    Those  who  come 
near  him  and  are  offended  by  his  egotism,  or  his  foible  of 
using  classic  quotations,  or  other  bad  tastes,  easily  for- 
give these  whims,  --if  themselves  are  good,  --or  magnify 
them  into  disgust,  if  themselves  are  incapable  of  his  virtue." 

Among  the  lives  of  Emerson,  now  so  numerous,  none 
has  more  beauty  of  illustration,  and  few  are  more  judicious 
in  their  eulogy  and  discrimination,  than  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gary's  "Emerson,  Poet  and  Thinker,"  published  by  Putnam 
as  a  holiday  book.    Its  pictures  of  Emerson  and  his  home 
surroundings  are  many,  and  mostly  good;  the  portraits  of 
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his  Concord  friends  are  also  good.    When  it  comes  to  the 
text,  that  is  largely  taken  from  the  books  of  Emerson  and 
his  friends  or  biographers .    What  Miss  Gary  has  herself 
added  shows  wide  reading  and  much  discrimination.    She 
would  have  benefited  by  the  later  volumes  of  the  Centenary 
edition,  could  her  book  have  waited  for  them,  with  their 
copious  biographical  notes  and  unedited  passages  from  the 
Emerson  manuscripts --so  many  and  so  rich.    The  earlier 
volumes  she  has  used,  apparently,  and  also  the  estimates 
of  Emerson  made  in  foreign  countries ,    She  quotes  Dr. 
Garnett  as  saying  that  Emerson  "can  never  get  beyond  the 
English  language."    In  a  sense,  this  is  as  true  as  that  Plato 
can  never  be  so  fully  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  not  read 
Greek  as  by  those  who  do.    But,  again,  a  thinker  so  origi- 
nal and  condensed  as  Emerson,  in  his  charming  English 
style,  can  be  reproduced  in  French,  in  Italian,  in  Latin,  in 
German  and  doubtless  in  Persian  and  Bengali,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  beauty  of  style  native  to  those  languages  ,    When  it 
comes  to  translating  him,  the  inanity  of  calling  him  ob- 
scure, except  as  his  topics  imply  obscurity  of  thought  and 
abstrusity  of  statement,  is  at  once  apparent.    His  diction 
has  been  so  carefully  wrought,  and  is  so  clear,  even  in  its 
mannerisms,  that  the  translator  need  have  little  difficulty 
except  to  match,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  exquisite  diction  of 
the  original  in  his  own  tongue. 

Miss  Gary  does  well  to  reprint  much  of  Landor'  s  whim- 
sical comment  on  Emerson'  s  mention  of  him  in  "English 
Traits,"  for  it  was  not  very  accessible  before.    Emerson 
did  much  to  bring  Landor  into  notice  in  this  country;  at  first 
by  his  article  in  the  Dial,  and  again  by  his  mention  of  him 
in  his  volume  of  1856,  describing  the  visit  at  Florence  in 
1833.    In  the  "Parnassus"  he  hardly  did  justice  to  Landor'  s 
rank  among  poets,  quoting  only  his  well-known  lines  in 
"Gebir"  on  the  sea-shell.    This  is  a  topic  that  has  since 
been  much  used  by  poets  .    D.  G.  Murray  in  his  "Rainbow 
Gold"  has  this  verse,  evidently  suggested  by  Landor' s  sea- 
shell  of  the  nymph  on  the  Nile:-- 

Green  fields  and  falling  waters,  and  afar, 
Faint  as  that  echo  of  his  watery  war 
Old  ocean  leaves  within  the  twisted  shell, 
The  peaceful  chiming  of  the  convent  bell. 

Indeed,  this  might  be  Landor' s  own  verse. 

(406)  Jan.  5,  1905.    THE  SCHILLER  CELEBRAT10N-- 
THE  STUDY  OF  GERMAN  AT  HARVARD  AFTER  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 

The  Schiller  celebration  at  Cambridge  was  very  success- 
ful, in  spite  of  the  storm,  and  the  absence  through  illness 
of  President  Eliot,  whose  place  was  taken  by  that  benefactor 
of  Harvard,  Henry  Higginson,    The  position  of  Schiller  in 
the  world  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  the  German  drama 
(where  he  has  long  held  supremacy,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry 
of  Goethe  and  Wagner,  to  say  nothing  of  Ibsen,  Sudermann 
and  inferior  dramatists),  was  properly  dwelt  upon  by  the 
speakers.    At  the  same  time  his  relation  to  Goethe,  --far 
the  greater  name  in  world -literature,  — was  truly  pointed 
out  and  emphasized.    Popular  affection  went  out  toward 
Schiller  from  the  first,  and  has  always  been  withheld  from 
Goethe,  who  maintains  his  hold  by  the  greatness  of  his 
powers,  rather  than  by  the  spirit  in  which  he  employed 
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them,    Schiller  was  national,  Goethe,  from  the  first,  in- 
ternational.   The  introduction  of  most  Americans  to  Ger- 
man literature  is  still  made  through  Schiller,  rather  than 
through  Goethe  or  Heine,  or  the  more  recent  authors,  Mr. 
Wendte's  account,  in  the  Transcript,  of  the  first  Schiller 
festival  at  Boston  in  1859  was  peculiarly  appropriate  at 
this  time .    Germany  has  got  a  far  stronger  hold  on  Harvard 
than  it  had  before  the  civil  war;  for  up  to  1858  everything 
German  was  rather  frowned  upon  by  the  college  professors, 
one  of  whom  even  went  so  far  as  to  discourage  his  son 
from  studying  the  German  language.    It  was  the  Transcen- 
dentalists,  with  a  few  neutrals  outside  their  ranks,  who 
spread  the  taste  for  German  literature  and  philosophy, 
while  German  music  was  gaining  its  established  favor  in 
Boston. 

(407)   Jan.  12,   1905.    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY- 
CONCORD  WALKS  AND  TALKS- -EMERSON'  S  COMPAN- 
IONS. 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  the  subject  was  "Con- 
cord walks,"  as  described  in  the  last  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  Emerson;  and  some  account  was  given  of  his 
companions  during  half  a  century  in  those  walks  .    They 
were  his  own  three  children:    Alcott,  his  oldest  compeer 
in  philosophy,  Thoreau,  who  came  to  be  his  comrade  soon 
after  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1837,  Ellery  Channing, 
whom  Emerson  followed  up  till  the  elusive  and  wayward 
poet  came  into  his  friendship  in  December,   1840;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ripley,  widow  of  his  uncle,  who  remembered  Waldo 
Emerson  as  a  schoolboy;  her  brother,  George  Bradford, 
often  a  Concord  resident;  Margaret  Fuller  and  Hawthorne 
for  a  few  years,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoar,  who  had  been 
affianced  to  his  brother  Charles  Emerson,  and  was  the 
common  friend  of  all  the  persons  just  named ,    To  these 
were  added  friends  from  Boston  or  farther  away  who  came 
to  visit  Emerson, --his  schoolmate,  William  Furness,  his 
college  classmate,  Francis  Lowell,  the  poet  J.  R.  Lowell, 
William  Henry  Channing,  Marston  Watson  of  Plymouth, 
Stearns  Wheeler  of  Lincoln,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  and 
Charles  Lane  from  England;  and  that  attractive  Virginian, 
Moncure  Conway,  whose  autobiography  includes  so  many 
recollections  of  Emerson.    With  his  own  unliterary  towns- 
men Edmund  Hosmer  his  farmer -friend.  Judge  Hoar,  Sam 
Staples,  and  others,  he  occasionally  walked  on  practical 
errands,  and  sometimes  had  important  conversations  with 
them  in  the  Socratic  ramble.    But  the  few  persons  first 
named,  who  at  some  time  lived  for  long  periods  in  Con- 
cord, made  up  what  he  and  they  called  "professional  walk- 
ers, "  whose  characteristics  and  qualifications  each  of  them 
would  humorously  define,  proposed  to  Channing  that  he 
should  write  out,  for  publication,  sketches  of  them.    With 
some  hesitation  Channing  accepted  the  suggestion,  but  said 
he  must  have  passages  from  the  journals  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  from  which  to  quote  in  the  book.    Emerson  then 
transcribed  for  him  some  of  the  passages,  taken  from  his 
earlier  journals,  and  allowed  Channing  to  copy  others . 
Thoreau  also  lent  his  journals,  then  but  few,  compared 
with  those  now  extant,  and  from  them  Channing  copied,  in 
pencil,  enough  to  make  100  printed  pages.    He  then  worked 
up  his  material  into  30  chapters ,  and  submitted  it  in  that 
form  to  Emerson,  who  paid  him  for  the  labor,  but  for  some 
reason  did  not  allow  it  to  be  published.    Twenty  years  later. 
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in  1873,  while  printing  the  first  edition  of  his  "Thoreau, 
the  Poet -Naturalist,"  finding  his  publisher  wanted  more 
material,  Channing  clapped  7U  pages  in  print,  of  this  un- 
published matter,  into  the  middle  of  his  biography,  calling 
it  "Walks  and  Talks, "  but  not  indicating  who  the  talkers 
were. 

(408)  Jan.  31,  1905.    DR.  WINKLEY' S  MEMORABILIA 
OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

If  John  Brown  of  Kansas  and  Virginia  had  been  a  bishop 
or  archbishop,  of  the  time  of  the  Angevine  kings  of  England, 
how  sedulously  would  the  clergy  of  our  day  struggle  to  keep 
his  lawn  sleeves  white!  instead  of  which  they  too  much  in- 
cline to  throw  stones  at  him.    No  matter;  he  can  hold  his 
own  against  parson  or  politician,  and  towers  above  them  in 
the  vistas  of  posterity,  wherever  his  stern  form  crosses 
the  path  of  compromisers.    Dr.  Winkley  of  Boston  has  is- 
sued a  pleasing  little  volume  of  personal  reminiscences  of 
Brown  in  Kansas,  published  by  the  James  H.  West  company, 
and  entitled  "John  Brown  the  Hero."    The  material  is  but 
slight,  and  some  of  the  events  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  historians;  but  Dr.  Winkley  vouches  for  them,  and  they 
fill  a  gap  in  the  turbulent  story  of  Osawatomie  and  Middle 
Creek  in  August,   1856,  before  and  just  after  the  famous 
fight  at  Osawatomie,  in  which  Frederick  Brown  was  killed. 
The  log  cabin  of  his  uncle,  Rev.  S.  L.  Adair,  was  the  scene 
of  his  funeral,  and  there  Dr .  W .  seems  to  have  taken  his 
last  view  of  the  father,  bending  over  the  body  of  his  son. 
Excellent  engravings  of  the  cabin,  inside  and  outside,  as  1 
saw  it  in  1882,  are  given  in  the  volume;  and  Mr.  Stearns 
has  allowed  the  marble  bust  of  Brown  at  Medford  to  be 
photographed  and  engraved  for  the  frontispiece .    A  front 
view  of  the  noble  head  would  have  shown  a  more  striking 
likeness;  this  view  is  the  gentler  aspect  of  Brown,  when 
listening  to  music,  or  conversing  on  everyday  topics,  as 
he  could  so  well  do . 

(409)  Feb.  2,   1905,    EMERSON' S  REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN- -JESUS- -JOHN  BROWN  AMONG  THE  CRITICS  AND  IN 
MYTHOLOGY. 

The  Emerson  society  is  likely  to  adjourn  its  weekly  meet- 
ings for  a  fortnight  or  more,  in  consequence  of  the  enforced 
absence  of  the  president  and  vice-president  on  the  8th  and 
15th  instant.    On  Wednesday  the  topic  was  the  new  edition  of 
"Representative  Men"--the  first  book  of  Emerson  to  attract 
much  notice  in  France  and  Germany,  upon  its  publication 
in  1850.    This  was  because  of  its  dealing  with  Montaigne, 
Napoleon  and  Goethe  in  an  original  manner .    It  was  made  up 
from  a  course  of  lectures  originally  given  in  Boston  in  the 
autumn  of  1845,  and  repeated  in  England  in  1847-48.    In  the 
notes  to  the  new  edition  it  appears  that  he  first  drew  the 
plans  of  the  course  in  the  spring  of  1845,  giving  the  names 
of  his  six  characters,  and  then  adding:    "Jesus  should 
properly  be  one  head.    But  it  requires  great  power  of  in- 
tellect and  of  sentiment  to  subdue  the  biases  of  the  mind  of 
the  age,  and  render  historic  justice  to  the  world's  chief 
saint."    This  accounts  for  an  omission  still  further  back,  -- 
the  representative  Hebrew  of  the  old  dispensation.    Theo- 
dore Parker  undertook  to  confront  the  "biases"  spoken  of, 
and  great  was  the  storm  aroused  by  him  in  the  placid  pool 
of  Arianism,  when  he  published  his  "Discourse  of  Religion" 
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about  the  time  Emerson  was  giving  these  lectures  in  Bos- 
ton.   With  all  its  moderation  on  the  religious  side,  a  Cal- 
vinistic  writer  in  the  "New  Englander"  was  left  to  say  of  the 
whole  book:    "It  is  purely  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  labori- 
ously write  out  and  gravely  read  to  large  assemblies  such 
gratuitous  absurdities." 

I  observe  that  one  of  those  severe  critics  of  John  Brown 
who  occasionally  try  to  relieve  the  world  of  that  incurable 
malady,  admiration  for  a  hero,  declared  a  while  ago  that 
he  had  never  learned  the  duties  of  a  citizen  and  was  vir- 
tually incapable  of  understanding  them.    Well,  one  of  those 
duties,  under  ail  civilizations,  has  been  to  leave  posterity 
to  take  his  place  when  he  has  gone;  and  this  duty  Brown 
certainly  performed,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  exact- 
ing Roosevelt.    Of  his  20  children,  three  of  whom  died  at 
the  hands  of  those  exemplary  citizens,  the  slave -masters 
and  their  poor  white  neighbors,  eight  were  living  at  his 
death,  45  years  ago;  five  of  the  eight  still  survive,  and  the 
others  have  left  descendants.    His  three  married  daughters, 
Ruth,  Anne  and  Ellen,  have  had,  respectively,  five,  seven 
and  11  children;  and  of  Ruth's  descendants  there  are  now 
grandchildren,  if  not  great-grandchildren.    The  present 
living  posterity  of  John  Brown  must  exceed  30,  though  many 
of  them  bear  names  less  common  than  Brown.    Ruth  Thomp- 
son' s  descendants  and  her  widowed  husband,  Henry  Thomp- 
son, are  in  Pasadena  and  that  region;  and  Mary,  the  un- 
married daughter,  who  was  ill  last  year  from  the  care  of 
her  mother ,  is  now  teaching  school  again  (in  the  Garfield 
school  of  Pasadena),  and  has  lately  moved  with  her  father, 
83  years  old,  into  a  new  house  which  they  built  (747  S.  Los 
Reblas  avenue),  after  selling  their  old  place,  in  which  Ruth 
Thompson  died.    Ruth  left  in  manuscript  many  recollections 
of  her  father,  which,  if  published,  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  way  in  which  he  understood  and  practiced  the  duties 
of  a  citizen.    Jason,  the  oldest  surviving  son  of  John  Brown, 
has  returned  to  Ohio,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  old  age  near 
his  son  and  other  kindred  there .    Salmon  is  living,  as  for 
years  past,  at  Portland,  Or.    The  three  daughters  all  live 
in  California- -Anne  with  one  of  her  seven  children  at 
Petrolia;  Sarah,  the  unmarried  daughter,  at  Saratoga,  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  where  she  raises  fruit,  chiefly  prunes; 
and  Ellen  (Mrs.  Fablinger)  at  Campbells,  four  miles  from 
Saratoga.    Three  of  her  children  are  normal  school  grad- 
uates and  teach  school;  one  is  training  for  a  hospital  nurse, 
and  another  will  enter  for  training  so  soon  as  she  leaves 
the  high  school.    The  youngest  girl  and  the  boy  are  still  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  public  schools,  the  boy  being  but 
eight.    Anne  (Mrs.  Adams),  who  gives  me  this  information, 
adds : -  - 

"In  the  December  number  of  Comfort  (the  same  paper 
that  had  that  wonderful  story  about  the  colored  woman  giving 
father  so  much  money),  there  is  another  wonderful  tale 
about  John  Brown,  in  which  a  man  claims  to  have  held  him 
a  prisoner  in  Kansas .    The  author  must  be  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  Ananias;  for  surely  no  one  else  could  have  concocted 
such  a  fabrication." 

I  should  rather  guess  him  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  new  school 
of  writing  history,  in  which  the  adepts,  as  Sheridan  said  of 
a  dull  orator,  "draw  on  their  memory  for  their  wit,  and  on 
their  imagination  for  their  facts."    "It  is  opinion  and  not 
truth,"  said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "which  runneth  in  the  world 
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without  hindrance."  To  guess  at  something  and  state  it 
boldly,  is  modern  history  and  biography.  Myths  always 
gather  about  romantic  characters,  such  as  Brown's. 

(410)    Feb.  28,   1905.    HAWTHORNE,  TRANSCENDEN- 
TALISM AND  POLITICS— THE  CENTENNIAL  VOLUME, 
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stead  at  Washington;  for  most  of  these  public  men  are  in- 
veterate guzzlers,  and  love  a  man  that  can  stand  up  to 
them  in  that  particular.    It  would  never  do  to  let  them  see 
you  corned,  however  .    If  you  have  never  associated  with 
them  heretofore,  you  will  find  them  a  new  class,  and  very 
unlike  poets ," 


Transcendentalism,  indeed,  however  you  define  it,  was 
ever  contending  in  Hawthorne  with  his  traditional  habits  and 
theoretical  democracy .    Judge  Keyes  recalled  that  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1852,  after  the  shrewd  New  Hamp- 
shire democrats,  Edmund  Burke,  Charles  Atherton  and 
others,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  contest  in  the  national 
convention  between  Buchanan  and  Cass ,  to  get  the  handsome 
and  popular  Rerce  nominated  by  the  democrats,  he  went 
from  his  New  Hampshire  Concord  to  its  original  namesake, 
and  Hawthorne  at  the  Wayside  gave  him  a  reception,  and 
invited  the  Buttricks  and  Tolmans  and  other  Middlesex  yeo- 
men to  meet  him,  as  they  did.    Burke,  it  seems,  who  had 
been  in   Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  and  afterward  in 
the  patent  office,  where  he  had  made  friends  with  Scandina- 
vians   and  Germans,  wanted  a  campaign  biography  of 
Pierce  by  somebody  other  than  Hawthorne,  and  then  to  have 
it  translated  into  German  by  one  of  his  patent  office  friends, 
a  Dr.  Hebbe,  a  Swede.    Burke  even  offered  to  write  the 
book  himself,  but  Pierce  urged  Hawthorne  to  undertake  it, 
and  finally  prevailed.    Burke  would  have  made  the  book 
more  effective  as  a  campaign  document,  and  he  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  for  Kossuth,  then  in 
America,  to  help  his  candidate.    June  6,  1852,  Burke  wrote 
to  Pierce  from  Baltimore :-- 

"I  am  in  correspondence  with  Kossuth,  and  through  Dr. 
Hebbe  can  do  something  with  the  foreign  population.    Kos- 
suth has  great  influence  with  them,  and  will  naturally  sup- 
pose, without  any  assurance,  that  a  northern  administra- 
tion will  sympathize  more  with  the  popular  movement  in 
Europe  than  a  southern  or  whig  administration.    Kossuth 
should  be  invited  to  New  Hampshire,  but  should  receive 
nothing  from  you  but  courtesies  and  civilities." 

Pierce  did  not  take  the  hint,  but  sent  Col.  Whipple  to 
Hawthorne  with  a  lot  of  biographical  material,  which  ar- 
rived the  same  day  that  R.  H.  Stoddard,  a  youthful  and 
literary  democrat,  was  making  his  first  call  on  Hawthorne. 
The  book  had  no  great  merit  nor  much  success;  but  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  such  then,  in  one  of  the  dol- 
drums of  the  slavery  agitation,  that  Pierce  was  elected  by 
a  great  majority  and  offered  Hawthorne  the  best  foreign 
appointment  in  his  gift.    Stoddard  also,  like  Hawthorne, 
had  a  longing  for  office,  and  applied  to  the  Concord  biog- 
rapher for  advice  and  recommendations .    Accordingly 
(March  16,   1853),  Hawthorne  wrote,  inclosing  a  letter  to 
Senator  Atherton  of  New  Hampshire,  and  said:-- 

"Atherton  is  a  man  of  rather  cold  exterior;  but  he  has  a 
good  heart,  --at  least  for  a  politician  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury' s  standing.    If  it  be  certain  that  he  cannot  help  you, 
he  will  probably  tell  you  so .    Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  apply  for  some  place  that  has  a  literary  fragrance 
about  it,  --librarian  to  some  department,  --the  office  that 
Lanman  held.    Are  you  fond  of  brandy?    Your  strength  of 
head  (which  you  tell  me  you  possess)  may  stand  you  in  good 


Hawthorne  himself  had  the  "strength  of  head"  thus  recom- 
mended, and  to  it  Channing  alluded  in  a  letter  to  Emerson, 
quoted  in  Mrs.  Lothrop' s  volume:    "Has  Hawthorne,  too 
(in  1843),  forsworn  whisky,  abandoned  tobacco  and  rejected 
fishing?    No,  by  the  immortal  gods,  1  swear  that  Hawthorne 
sticks  like  court  plaister  to  all  the  old  sinful  nonsense,  — 
to  strong  drinks  and  strong  meats,  and  above  all  to  the  gen- 
tle art  of  angling.    1  fancy  I  see  him  now,  throwing  his  cork, 
kinglike,  ruler  of  the  shades  below  water."    He  long  took 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  fishermen  and  the  frequenters 
of  bar-rooms,  in  Berkshire  and  in  Boston,  and  made  good 
use  of  his  observations  in  such  places,  as  well  as  of  his 
Nature  studies  .    Transcendentalism  in  its  high-flying  dia- 
lect did  not  interest  him,  though  he  held  to  its  inner  light. 
The  letter  of  Charles  Newcomb  to  Caroline  Sturgis,  quoted 
in  this  book,  would  have  amused  and  a  little  fatigued  him,  -- 
for  he  had  known  Newcomb  at  Brook  farm.    Here  is  a 
specimen,  dated  at  Providence  in  November,    1841:-- 

"Look  out  for  the  moon,  Caroline;  the  surge  is  wafting 
her  gently  already.    She  is  coming  on  through  the  starry 
islands  of  the  nightsea:  covering  them  with  the  nalo  of  her 
brightness  and  softness,  as  the  sunset  sky  mantles  the 
water  like  itself,  and  the  boat  expands  itself  over  the  sun- 
set stream  at  its  side.    How  this  earth  must  look  to  her! 
like  some  chaotic  embryo  of  a  heaven,  some  kind  of 
shadowy  old  ghost  of  Elysium.    Since  I  have  seen  her  in  her 
heaven-reflecting  boat  I  have  been  blessed  with  much;  and 
the  song -prayer  has  been  fulfilled  which  I  made  before  her,  - 
that  in  the  inspiration  and  stillness  of  her  presence  1  might 
hear  the  voice  of  one  who  had  been  with  her,  and  had  looked 
on  her  as  I  had." 

One  might  fancy  that  this  sweet  youth  was  in  love,  --but  no, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  that  all  her  friends  should 
address  her  in  this  "cerulean  and  night -glimmering  dark- 
ness" of  manner,  --to  quote  Simonides  .    A  poet  who  had 
the  touch  of  Simonides  at  times,  and  at  other  times  wrote 
flat  prose,  thus  celebrated  her  in  verse :-- 

Planets  bear  thee  in  their  hands , 

Azure  skies  fold  over  thee; 
Thou  art  sung  by  angel  bands, 

And  the  deep,  cold -throbbing  sea, 
Whispered  in  each  sighing  tree. 
And  each  meadow'  s  melody. 

Where  the  sprites  outwatch  the  moon 
Where  the  ghostly  night -breeze  swells, 

And  the  brook  prolongs  its  tune 

Through  the  shimmering,  shadowed  dells, -- 

To  the  ringing  faery  bells 

There  thou  weavest  unknown  spells  . 

My  readers  will  not  find  all  these  passages  in  "The  Haw- 
thorne Centenary  at  the  Wayside;"  but  they  will  find  much 
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more,  and,  besides  the  text,  they  will  see  appropriate  il- 
lustrations, and  will  be  thankful  to  Mrs.  Lothrop,  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Wayside,  for  this  pleasing  volume, 
with  its  varied  tributes  to  a  memorable  weaver  of  poetic 
romance . 

(411)  Mar.  28,   1905.    REPORT  ON  THE  HAWTHORNE 
CELEBRATION  AT  SALEM. 

Some  weeks  since  1  noticed  the  Concord  centenary  of 
Hawthorne  the  elder;  now  I  have  before  me  the  Salem  cen- 
tenary proceedings  of  June  23,  printed  by  the  Essex  insti- 
tute and  adorned  with  more  engravings  of  the  noble  face 
and  figure  of  Hawthorne  than  had  ever  been  brought  together 
before.    Twenty-two  of  them  are  here,  including  that  hat- 
trio  of  Hawthorne  and  his  publishers,  taken  in  1861,  in 
which  only  Hawthorne  carries  off  the  burden  of  an  unfash- 
ionable hat  with  grace.    Of  the  other  portraits,  four  or  five 
have  either  been  "retouched,"  injuring  the  likeness,  or 
else  turned  aside  from  it  by  the  painter's  intrusion  of  his 
own  personality.    Of  the  latter  are  Healy'  s  and  Leutze'  s 
paintings ,  which  do  not  have  the  characteristic  expression 
of  Hawthorne' s  "dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride," 
not  "waiting  revenge,"  like  Milton's  Satan,  but  resenting 
inspection.    He  did  not  like  to  be  "overlooked,"  Channing 
said,  --meaning,  to  have  his  personality  intruded  on  by 
gazing  eyes,  -- 

Loud  Guthrum  spake,  "Nay  gaze  not  thus, 

Thou  Harper  weak  and  poor . 
Who  dares  to  bandy  looks  with  us. 

Must  worse  than  looks  endure  ." 

Unlike  her  sitter  in  other  points,  Miss  Lander'  s  bust  of 
Hawthorne  has  that  lofty  look  repelling  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude,  which,  with  his  deep-set  eyes,  gave  him  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  Webster.    Henry  Waters  in  this  volume 
traces  the  New  England  Hawthornes  to  a  yeoman  family  at 
Bray  in  Berkshire,  and  not  to  the  ancestors  imagined  by  the 
romancer  himself.    The  other  contents  of  the  volume, 
though  interesting,  are  not  so  illuminating  as  the  letters 
and  remarks  at  Concord,  but  the  printing  and  engraving  are 
superior. 

(412)  Mar.  30,   1905.    THE  BROWNING  AND  EMERSON 
SOCIETIES  — EMERSON  AND  THOREAU  ON  WEALTH. 

The  Browning  society  and  the  Emerson  society  both  held 
meetings  this  week,  --the  former  on  Tuesday,  the  other  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  public  library,  where  the  meeting  of 
next  Wednesday  will  continue  the  subject  of  this  week,  -- 
Emerson  in  public  conversations,  Mr.  Malloy  at  the  Brown- 
ing traced  Abraham  Lincoln's  "government  by  the  people, 
for  the  people"  back  through  the  wilderness  of  words  in 
"Sordello"  to  a  point  where  the  poet  seemed  to  maintain  the 
same  thesis  .    At  the  Emerson  meeting,  the  sage  of  Con- 
cord was  quoted  as  saying  at  an  Alcott  conversation  in  Bos- 
ton early  in  1850,  when  Mr.  Sewall  lamented  the  "universal 
desire  for  money"  following  the  finding  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia, --"Has  Mr.  Sewall  ever  seen  any  man  so  rich  as  he 
would  wish  him  to  be?    This  universal  love  of  wealth  is  a 
tribute  to  the  birthright  of  man  in  an  inheritance  rich  and 
vast.    It  is  a  very  poor  approximation."    Thoreau  was  not 
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present,  or  he  would  have  disputed  this.    He  had  been 
present  two  years  before  Oanuary,   1848)  when  Emerson 
was  in  England,  and  then  first  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Cheney,  who  reported  these  conversations, 
and  spelt  his  name,  "Thorault."    She  complained  of  his 
imitation  of  Emerson  in  speech  and  manner,  but  "he  has 
something  in  himself,  and  1  wanted  to  say  to  him  as  the 
child  did  to  Judge  Smith  of  Exeter,  '  Man,  talk  some  more!'  " 
At  this  time  Ednah  Littlehale  was  not  24,  and  was  a  de- 
voted hearer  of  Alcott  and  Emerson;  Thoreau  himself  was 
but  30. 

(413)   Apr.  6,   1905.    A  FIRE  IN  CONCORD  IN  THE 
SAME  PLACE  SET  ABLAZE  YEARS  AGO  BY  THOREAU— 
MORE  ON  THE  SANBORN  KIDNAPHNG  ATTEMPT  OF 
lb59-1860--EMERSON  AS  CONVERSATIONALIST- -THE 
EMERSON  SOCIETY. 

While  the  citizens  there  were  at  town-meeting  last  Mon- 
day, a  fire  broke  out  on  the  side  of  Fairhaven  hill,  not  far 
from  the  Rocks  called  "the  CUffs,"  and  on  the  large  es- 
tate belonging  to  C.  F.  Adans  and  his  kinsmen,  Grafton 
Abbot  and  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.    It  threatened  the  house  and 
stable  of  the  latter,  but  was  stopped  by  the  farmers  and 
fire  department  before  it  could  run  down  the  rocks  into  the 
plateau  connecting  W aide n  pond  and  Fairhaven  bay,  where 
it  would  have  done  much  damage  .    The  older  men  fighting 
it  remembered  that  this  was  the  scene  of  the  fire  acciden- 
tally set  by  Thoreau  and  his  friend  Channing,  about  1851, 
recently  described  by  Thoreau  in  the  Atlantic,  but  with  no 
date  assigned.    That  was  a  much  more  destructive  fire, 
and  burned  up  a  good  many  cords  of  wood;  and  it  gave  the 
farmers  who  lost  by  it  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  Thor- 
eau; so  that  they  and  their  children  frowned  upon  him  as 
he  took  his  walks  abroad  for  some  years  afterward.    1  had 
supposed  this  fire   was  10  years  earlier;  and  that  John 
Thoreau,  the  brother  of  Henry,  was  one  of  the  causers  of 
it;  but  that  youth  died  in  1849,  and  Thoreau'  s  next  most 
intimate  comrade  in  his  walks  was  Ellery  Channing,  who 
probably  was  the  companion  that  spring  day.    My  informant 
is  a  citizen  of  58,  who  as  a  child  remembers  the  thick  black 
smoke,  and  the  talk  of  the  farmers  as  they  returned  weary 
and  angry  from  stopping  the  flames;  and  who  was  late  at 
town-meeting  this  week  because  he  was  fighting  the  last  fire. 

In  the  notice  of  a  certain  arrest  and  discharge  of  a  sup- 
posed witness  in  the  Harper'  s  Ferry  inquiry  of  1859-60, 
which  appears  in  the  Globe  this  week,  mention  should  have 
been  made  of  the  active  effort  made  by  Sheriff  Moore  of 
Concord  to  arrest  the  kidnapers  at  Lexington  that  night, 
and  lodge  them  in  Concord  jail,  which  would  have  been  a 
fitting  sequel  to  their  attempt.    They  were  pursued  by  the 
sheriff  and  several  others,  among  them  Mr.  Messer,  now 
living,  who  says  that  they  had  left  Lexington  a  few  minutes 
only  before  the  sheriff  got  there.    They  were  arrested  next 
day,  he  adds,  brought  back  to  Concord,  and  tried  before 
Dea.  Ball,  a  local  magistrate,  who  held  them  to  bail  for 
the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  by  which  they  were  indicted 
at  the  June  term  following,  in  Concord,  Dr.  Charles  Beck 
being  foreman  of  the  jury.    A  fuller  account  of  the  affair, 
with  Judge  Shaw'  s  decision,  is  in  print  for  the  next  issue 
of  the  Granite  Monthly  of  Concord,  N.H. 

The  Emerson  society  yesterday  continued  the  session  of 
last  week  concerning  Emerson  as  lecturer  and  talker  at  the 
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conversations  of  Alcott  and  his  own.    The  fine  description 
of  his  public  oratory  given  by  Alcott  in  his  monograph  on 
Emerson  was  read,  --this  in  particular:-- 

"Himself  an  auditor,  as  he  reads,  of  the  Genius  sitting 
behind  him,  and  to  whom  he  defers,  --eagerly  catching  the 
words,  as  if  the  accents  were  first  reaching  his  ears  too, 
and  entrancing  alike  oracle  and  auditor.    Even  his  hesitancy 
between  the  delivery  of  his  periods,  --his  perilous  passage 
from  paragraph  to  paragraph  of  manuscript,  --we  have  al- 
most learned  to  like;  as  if  he  were  but  sorting  his  keys 
meanwhile,  for  opening  his  cabinets,  --seeming  as  eager  as 
any  of  us  to  get  sight  of  his  specimens  ." 

(414)    Apr.  11,   1905.    A,  H.  JAPP  (ALIAS  H.  A.  PAGE) 
ON  STEVENSON  AND  THOREAU--JOHN  BROWN  IN  FIC- 
TION. 

Many  years  ago  a  Scotchman,  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp,  who  dis- 
liked his  own  name  and  called  himself  "H.  A  .  Page,  "  wrote 
a  book,  "Thoreau  and  His  Aims, "  which,  first  of  all  Brit- 
ish volumes,  gave  to  the  author  of  "Walden"  a  part  of  the 
appreciation  he  is  now  receiving  from  all  nations.    It  quot- 
ed from  Channing's  life  of  Thoreau  (then,  in  1876,  a  recent 
book)  and  long  passages  from  Thoreau  himself,  and  from 
Emerson:    indeed,  at  least  half  the  book  was  made  of  ex- 
tracts .    Now  the  same  Dr.  Japp,  resuming  his  own  name, 
has  followed  the  fashion  by  publishing  a  Stevenson  volume,  -- 
"A  Record,  an  Estimate  and  a  Memorial,"  printed  in  Great 
Britain,  but  published  in  New  York  by  Scribner,  in  which  he 
returns  again  and  again  to  Thoreau;  finding  fault  with 
Stevenson's  first  crude  verdict  on  him,  and  quoting  Steven- 
son's correction  of  it,  who  wrote  to  Japp  in  1881:    "When  1 
try  to  be  measured,  1  find  myself  usually  suspected  of  a 
sneaking  unkindness  for  my  subject;  but  you  may  be  sure, 
sir,  I  would  give  up  most  other  things  to  be  as  good  a  man 
as  Thoreau.    Even  my  knowledge  of  him  leads  me  thus  far." 
In  later  years  Stevenson  wrote,  and  Japp  quotes  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lord  Rosebery:-- 

"Upon  me  this  pure,  narrow,  sunnily-ascetic  Thoreau 
had  exercised  a  wondrous  charm.    1  have  scarce  written  10 
sentences  since  1  was  introduced  to  him,  but  his  influence 
might  be  detected  by  a  close  observer ....    To  Pepys  1  think 
I  have  been  amply  just;  to  the  others,  to  Burns,  Thoreau, 
Whitman,  Charles  of  Orleans,  even  Villon,--!  have  found 
myself,  on  the  retrospect,  ever  too  grudging  of  praise ,  ever 
too  disrespectful  in  manner.    It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  I 
should  have  been  most  liberal  to  the  man  of  lease  preten- 
sions; perhaps  some  cowardice  withheld  me  from  the  proper 
warmth  of  tone;  perhaps  it  is  easier  to  be  just  to  those 
nearer  us  in  rank  of  mind;  such  at  least  is  the  fact,  which 
other  critics  may  explain.    These  were  all  men  whom,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  1  loved,  or  when  I  did  not  love  the 
men,  my  love  was  the  greater  to  their  books.    1  had  read 
them  and  lived  with  them;  for  months  they  were  continually 
in  my  thoughts .    I  seemed  to  rejoice  in  their  joys  and  to 
sorrow  with  them  in  their  griefs;  and  behold,  when  1  came 
to  write  of  them,  my  tone  was  sometimes  hardly  courteous, 
and  seldom  wholly  just." 

The  classing  of  these  very  unlike  writers  together  is 
odd,  --something  like  the  intended  effect  of  burlesque  in  the 
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"Groves  of  Blarney,"  when  his  lordship'  s  poet  gives  names 
to  the  ornamental  statues,  -- 

Homer,  Vaynus  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air . 

Probably  the  strong  personality  of  Stevenson,  aggravated 
and  made  sensitive  by  his  ill-health,  pricked  him  on  to  say 
disrespectful  things  of  writers  whom  he  felt  to  be  above 
him,  in  some  quality  which  he  desired.    A  sort  of  envy  is 
the  inspirer  to  much  more  criticism,  even  in  great  men, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  than  most  persons  suspect.    It  must  have 
inspired  Henley  in  his  detraction  of  Stevenson.    I  even  sus- 
pect traces  of  it  in  Dr.  Japp'  s  censure,  well-founded  as 
much  of  it  is  .    Much  subtlety  and  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  brilliancy  and  egoism  of  Stevenson;  a  great 
deal  of  it  appears  in  this  book.    Yet  it  gives  a  few  new  views 
of  the  charming  man,  who  achieved  a  reputation  so  early, 
while  his  admiration,  Thoreau,  had  to  put  up  during  a  life 
a  little  longer  than  Stevenson's,  with  only  a  high  reputation 
among  his  comparatively  few  friends,  and  was  pursued, 
long  after  his  premature  death,  with  misappreciation  and 
idle  gossip,  and  something  very  like  slander.    When  his 
whole  writings  shall  be  made  public,  --for  much  has  yet  to 
come,  his  fame  will  only  stand  higher,  even  as  now  it  is 
far  above  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 

One  cause  of  admiration  for  Thoreau  in  Dr.  Japp,  when 
he  was  Mr.  Page,  was  his  promptly  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  John  Brown'  s  true  character,  when  the  frightened  and 
the  foolish,  and  the  commonplace  of  mankind  (always  a  vast 
majority)  attacked  him  as  a  monster  or  a  fool.    These  at- 
tacks have  not  ceased,  and  will  long  continue;  time  and  the 
perspective  through  which  even  the  commonplace  men  and 
women  look  at  a  hero,  will  gradually  silence  them.    But 
meanwhile  Brown  is  becoming  the  subject  of  romance,  which 
always  falls  a  little  short  of  the  high  romance  implicit  in 
his  nature.    The  latest  of  these  fictions  is  "Before  the  Crisis," 
by  F.  B.  Mott  of  Southport,  in  England,  published  by  John 
Lane.    The  title  is  plainly  suggested  by  Churchill's  "Crisis"; 
and  the  author  has  the  advantage  of  having  taken  up  land  in 
southern  Kansas,  and  made  a  study  of  the  localities  forever 
associated  with  Brown's  name.    The  scene  of  the  tale  is 
the  Missouri  and  Kansas  border,  and  the  year  is  1856;  the 
characters  are  effectively,  if  a  little  too  forcibly,  drawn. 
That  is,  they  are  characters  that  readily  show  us  what  the 
writer  meant  to  draw,  but  rather  too  highly  colored.    His 
heroine,  Barbara  Fairfax,  incarnates  the  intricacies  of 
feminine  nature,  and  is  not  in  herself  impossible;  in  the 
situations  where  she  is  placed,  however,  she  is  highly 
improbable;  and  would  be  especially  pronounced  so  by  women 
of  Virginia  and  Missouri,  like  Mrs  .  Pryor  and  her  friend 
Agnes.    She  adds  a  hue  of  adventure  to  what  is  emphatically 
a  story  of  adventure,  in  which  we  must  not  inquire  too 
strictly  into  the  probabilities.    The  sufferings  inflicted  are 
so  extreme ,  and  the  intervention  of  divine  providence  and 
human  courage  is  so  apposite,  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
that  it  would  make  an  effective  melodrama  if  dramatized; 
and  in  England  or  on  the  continent  might  well  pass  for  true 
to  American  life . 

The  main  personage  in  the  story  is  and  must  be,  wherever 
he  appears  at  all,  John  Brown.    That  was  his  role  when  he 
lay  mortally  wounded,  as  was  thought,  on  the  engine-house 
floor  at  Harpers  Ferry,  questioned  by  governors  and  sena- 
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tors,  and  replying  in  terms  of  truth  and  prophecy,  Gov. 
Wise  gave  him  that  compliment  at  the  time,  and  six  years 
later,  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  slaves  set  free,  he 
repeated  it  to  his  successor  at  Richmond,  the  reconstruc- 
tion governor  Herpont,  as  the  latter  told  the  story  in  1884. 
He  said  he  met  Wise  one  morning  at  Richmond,  and  re- 
marked, "1  suppose  you  have  been  rusticating,  for  1  have 
missed  you  some  weeks" :-- 

Wise --"Yes,  I'  ve  been  down  to  my  farm  in  Princess 
Anne.    What  do  you  suppose  1  found  there?" 

Rierpont--"When  I  was  there  in  '  65  I  saw  a  lot  of  freed- 
men  cutting  your  timber.    What  did  you  find?" 

Wise--"Why,  sir,  1  found  John  Brown's  daughter,  Anne, 
teaching  a  niggro  school  in  my  mansion  house,  and  they 
wouldn't  let  me  go  inside.    What  are  you  laughing  at,  sir?" 

Pierpont--"Excuse  me,  general;  a  droll  idea  struck  me. 
In  less  than  seven  years  after  you  hung  Brown,  his  daughter 
was  teaching  a  negro  school  in  your  Accomac  house,  and 
you  were  a  fugitive  yourself,  and  not  allowed  to  go  inside." 

Wise--"John  Brown  was  a  great  man,  sir;  he  was  a  great 
man.    Yes"  (raising  his  right  hand,  and  assuming  his  ma- 
jestic attitude),  "John  Brown  was  a  hero,  --a  hero  he  was, 
sir." 

Turning  suddenly  Wise  walked  off  in  solemn  meditation. 
Afterward  he  told  Pierpont  that  before  the  war  had  gone  on 
six  months  he  vowed  to  God  that  if  the  confederacy  should 
be  established  he  would  advocate  the  freedom  of  the  slaves; 
he  would  never  hand  down  to  his  children  an  element  of 
such  national  weakness  as  negro  slavery. 

Brown  wrought  such  conversions  more  than  once;  but  not 
in  exactly  the  language  given  him  in  this  novel.    It  is  hard 
to  endow  genuine  simplicity  and  heroism  with  the  right  sort 
of  speech  for  novels;  the  writer  has  his  rhetoric  too  handy, 
and  even  Stevenson  and  Scott  failed  in  this  part  of  their  art. 
Shakespeare,  the  Bible  and  the  Greek  tragedies  are  the 
models  in  it;  Dante  and  Goethe  come  near  them.  Brown 
carrying  a  slave  family  to  freedom  is  more  true  to  the  old 
man'  s  plain  habit  of  doing  hard  things :  -- 

"Brown  drew  out  his  old  wagon,  with  the  trapdoor  in  the 
bottom,  loaded  over  it  what  appeared  like  a  half-ton  of  hay, 
and  invited  the  slaves  to  creep  in  through  the  door.    Then 
he  mounted  to  the  top  and  started  on  the  straight  road  to- 
ward the  camp  of  the  dragoons .    To  Oliver  he  said,   "Went- 
worth,  you  can't  teach  me  a  thing  about  border  warfare. 
You  look  out  for  yourself;  I'  m  going  to  save  these  poor 
slaves  if  1  have  to  carry  them  through  to  Canada. '    Then  he 
drew  a  ragged  rabbit-skin  cap  over  his  bristling  hair,  bent 
his  broad  shoulders  into  an  aged  stoop,  stuck  a  wisp  of  hay 
in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  drove  on  to  meet  his  ene- 
mies .    He  pulled  to  the  side  of  the  narrow  trail  as  the  main 
body  of  cavalry  met  him;  coolly  commented  on  their  appear- 
ance, and  with  an  old  pioneer'  s  freedom,  he  chaffed  the 
commander  himself,  who  had  in  his  pocket  a  warrant  from 
the  governor  of  Kansas  to  'take  Capt.  John  Brown,  dead  or 
alive.'    This  is  not  very  unlike  a  real  adventure  of  the  im- 
perturbable veteran." 

(415)   Apr.  20,  1905.    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY--EMER- 
SON  IN  POLITICS--THE  CHEROKEES— INFLUENCE  OF 
PRUDENCE  WARD. 
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and  became  a  vice-president,  along  with  Mrs.  Howe  and 
Dr.  Harris  of  Washington,  while  Mr.  Sanborn,  the  other 
vice-president,  was  promoted  to  the  presidency  in  his  ab- 
sence.   This  week  the  society  took  up  the  matter  of  Emer- 
son's interposition  in  politics,  in  1838  and  1844,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mrs  .  Brooks  of  Concord  and  the  anti-slavery 
society  of  that  town,  consisting  of  Mrs .  Emerson,  Mrs . 
Thoreau,  Miss  Prudence  Ward  and  other  ladies.    A  letter 
of  Miss  Ward,  then  an  inmate  of  the  Thoreau  family,  was 
read,  dated  13th  of  April,   1838,  in  which  she  wrote :-- 

"Last  night  1  attended  a  small  party  at  the  house  of  Mrs . 
Brooks,  --she  is  in  great  trouble  about  the  Indians.    She 
has  written  Miss  Grimke  to  ask  her  advice  about  it,  --to 
inquire  if  she  cannot  introduce  the  subject  in  her  (anti- 
slavery)  lectures.    Mrs.  Brooks  says  if  no  one  else  will 
do  so,  she  will  write  to  John  Quincy  Adams  herself.    She 
wants  to  talk  to  Mr.  Emerson,  to  see  if  he  will  not  set  the 
men  to  work,  and  I  promised  to  go  with  her  to-morrow 
morning  for  that  purpose.    One  almost  despairs  for  the 
slave  when  the  community  is  so  dead  on  the  subject  of  these 
new  outrages  about  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  poor  Cherokees .' 

In  a  later  letter  (May  2),  Miss  Ward  further  says,  showing 
that  her  mission  to  Emerson  had  succeeded:-- 

"A  meeting  was  held  here  in  April  to  express  our  indig- 
nation with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Cherokees,  and  to 
see  what  could  be  done  about  it.    A  petition  was  drawn  up 
by  Rockwood  Hoar,  son  of  the  congressman,  and  signers 
obtained,  --which  has  been  sent  on.    1  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Emerson  has  written  a  very  plain  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  president  (Van  Buren),  which  is  to  be  first  published  in 
a  Washington  paper,  --to  which  he  affixed  his  name .    It  may 
be  too  late  to  effect  anything  for  the  poor  Indians;  but  it  is 
worth  the  attempt,  and  will  show  that  the  people  are  not  all 
knaves.    Mrs.  Brooks  wrote  a  letter  to  Adams,  and  sent  it 
in  behalf  of  the  ladies'  anti -slavery  society.    Indeed,  she 
was  the  principal  mover  in  all  that'  s  been  done." 

The  letter  of  Emerson  is  dated  April  23,  1838,  and  was 
first  printed,  I  suppose,  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  then 
the  whig  organ  at  Washington.    About  May  15  it  was  printed 
in  the  local  weekly  of  Concord,  the  same  that  printed  in 
July,   1837,  the  Hymn  of  Emerson,  sung  by  Henry  Thoreau 
and  others,  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Hundred,"  at  the  dedication 
of  the  battle  monument,  July  4,  1837:-- 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  spanned  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Six  years  after  this  Mrs.  Brooks  induced  Emerson  to  ad- 
dress the  anti-slavery  societies,  August  1,  1844,  on 
British  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies;  and  thus  gave  oc- 
casion for  his  first  emphatic  declaration  in  favor  of  that 
race  which  in  British  colonies  is  now  treated  like  men, 
and  in  our  former  slave  states  like  beasts .    In  his  Van 
Buren  letter  Emerson  said  some  things  now  pertinent  to  a 
recent  act  of  our  government :-- 


Mr,  Malloy,  president  of  the  Boston  Emerson  society, 
last  week  resigned  that  office,  as  he  has  long  wished  to  do. 


"In  December,   1835,  a  treaty  contracting  for  the  ex- 
change of  all  the  Cherokee  territory  was  pretended  to  be 
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made  by  an  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with 
sonie  persons  appearing  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees .    The 
fact  afterward  transpired  that  these  deputies  did  by  no 
means  represent  the  will  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  that 
out  of  18,000  souls  composing  that  nation,   15,668  have 
protested  against  the  so-called  treaty.    It  now  appears  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  choose  to  hold  the 
Cherokees  to  this  sham  treaty  and  are  proceeding  to  exe- 
cute the  same.    Almost  the  entire  Cherokee  nation  stand 
up  and  say,    'This  is  not  our  act.    Behold  us!  there  are  we; 
do  not  mistake  that  handful  of  deserters  for  us.'    And  the 
American  president  and  his  cabinet,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  neither  hear  these  men  nor  see 
them;  and  are  contracting  to  put  this  nation  into  carts  and 
boats,  and  to  drag  them  over  mountains  and  rivers,  to  a 
wilderness  at  a  vast  distance  beyond  the  Mississippi." 

Portions  of  the  unpublished  recollections  of  Mrs .  Marcus 
Spring  concerning  Emerson,  Bryant,  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Carlyle  were  then  read,  --the  whole  to  be  printed  in  a  vol- 
ume this  year. 

(416)  May  11,   1905.    EMERSON  SOCIETY  DISCUSSIONS 
TO  BE  CONTINUED  AT  GREENACRE  CONFERENCES. 

The  Emerson  society  is  about  closing  its  meetings  for 
the  season.    At  the  session  yesterday  announcement  was 
made  of  the  continuation  of  the  Emerson  discussions  at 
Greenacre  in  August,  as  has  been  the  custom  there  since 
Miss  Farmer  opened  her  lectures,  11  years  ago.    She  is 
now  in  Washington,  and  writes  to  say  that  the  Emerson 
days  will  come,  this  year,  toward  the  end  of  the  two- 
months'  session,  about  August  30.    The  general  announce- 
ments will  soon  be  made  by  the  committee  to  whom  the 
preparation  of  a  program  has  this  year  been  given.    The 
Greenacre  inn  will  open  June  15,  and  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Ira  A  .  B.  Smith,  a  new  landlord. 

(417)  May  16,   1905.    THOREAU' S  COMMONPLACE 
BOOK --THE  POETS  HE  INCLUDED  IN  IT. 

Thoreau'  s  keen  eye  for  true  jwesy  fell  on  Lovelace    in 
the  New  York  libraries,  and  he  copied  much  from  him  in 
his  early  commonplace  book.    Lovelace,  he  says,  quoting 
from  Anthony  Wood,  "was  accounted  the  most  amiable  and 
beautiful  person  that  ever  eye  beheld."    "After  having  been 
held  in  public  estimation,  and  patronized  by  the  queen  and 
by  lords,  he  became  at  length  an  object  of  charity,  and  died 
in  obscurity."  He  wrote  another  Ode  whose  beginning  Thor- 
eau quoted,  thus:-- 

You  are  deceived;  I  sooner  may,  dull  Fair, 
Seat  a  dark  Moor  in  Cassiopeia'  s  chair. 
Or  on  the  glow-worm's  useless  light 
Bestow  the  watching  flames  of  night. 
Or  give  the  rose' s  breath 
To  executed  Death. 
Ere  the  bright  hue 
Of  verse  to  you. 

He  also  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Snail,  of  which  Thoreau  copied 
the  striking  parts  in  this  commonplace  book,  thus:-- 

THE  SNAIL. 


Wise  emblem  of  our  politic  world, 
Sage  Snail!  within  thine  own  self  curled, 
Instruct  me  softly  to  make  haste, 
Whilst  these  my  feet  go  slowly  fast. 

Compendious  Snail!  thou  seem'st  to  me 
Large  Euclid' s  strict  epitome . 

(Referring,  says  Thoreau,  to  the  different  shapes  it  as- 
sumes .) 

Then  when  the  sun  sups  in  the  deep. 
Thy  silver  horns  are  Cynthia's  peep; 

But  big  still  with  thyself  dost  go, 
And  liv'  St  an  aged  embryo. 

And  when  thou  art  to  progress  bent, 
Thou  mov'st  thyself  and  tenement. 
As  warlike  Scythians  traveled,  you 
Remove  your  men  and  city,  too. 


It  is  singular  that  Thoreau,  who  copied  so  much  from 
the  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  Shake- 
speare, took  so  little  into  his  copious  copy-book  from  the 
greatest  poet  of  all.    Possibly  it  was  because  he  had  the 
plays  and  poems  on  his  own  shelf,  and  chiefly  copied  what 
he  could  only  find  in  libraries  . 

(418)  May  18,  1905.    EMERSON  AND  THE  PUBLIC  — 
MYTHS  AND  EXAGGERATIONS. 

It  was  announced  at  the  Emerson  meeting  yesterday  that 
the  president  of  the  society  [Sanborn]  will  next  week,  at 
the  closing  meeting,  give  an  address  on  "Emerson  in  Con- 
cord," taking  up  some  of  the  myths,  fibs  and  exaggerations 
put  in  circulation  by  tourists  and  visitors,  --among  the 
latest  by  Mrs .  Harding  Davis  in  her  "Bits  of  Gossip."  The 
subject  has  been  treated  before,  notably  by  Dr.  Emerson 
soon  after  his  father's  death,  --but  not  in  all  its  points . 
The  address  will  be  given  at  the  public  library  lecture 
room  Wednesday,  May  24,  at  3  p.m.,  --the  birthday  (25th) 
being  utilized  by  the  women'  s  club  for  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Howe's  86th  birthday,  at  the  Tuileries  hotel. 

(419)  May  25,   1905.    ANNIVERSARIES  OF  DR.  AND 
MRS.  HOWE--MRS.  LIVERMORE  REMEMBERS  EMER- 
SON AS  SCHOOL  COMMITTEEMAN. 

This  year  the  more  interesting  anniversaries  are  per- 
sonal, --particularly  that  of  Mrs  .  Howe'  s  86th  birthday, 
which  comes  on  the  27th,  Saturday,  though  it  was  cele- 
brated at  the  author's  club  Tuesday,  will  be  at  the  women's 
club  Monday,  and  perhaps  at  the  Twentieth  Century  club 
Saturday,  in  course  of  its  reminiscent  exercises  .    Mingled 
with  these  honors  will  be  the  obituary  regrets  for  Mrs. 
Livermore,  who,  unlike  Mrs.  Howe,  was  born  in  Boston, 
though  she  has  seldom  lived  in  the  city.    Her  home  was  at 
first  the  old  North  end,  and  there  was  her  first  school  of 
instruction,  and  I  remember  her  relating  the  pleasure, 
mixed  with  awe,  she  had  at  a  visit  from  Emerson,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  more  than  70 
years  ago.    Emerson's  102d  birthday  has  also  been  com- 
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memorated  this  week  at  the  Emerson  society's  last  meet- 
ing of  the  season,  Wednesday,  and  at  a  peace  meeting  on 
the  actual  birthday.  May  25.    Mrs.  Howe  on  that  day  took 
part  at  a  Macedonian  meeting  in  her  own  house  on  Beacon 
street,  where  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anagnos,  Prince  Ados- 
sides,  editor  of  the  Greek  weekly  Parthenon,  and  others, 
spoke,  and  where  a  Macedonian  committee  was  formed  for 
promoting  the  Greek  cause  in  Macedonia,  against  the  Aus- 
trian, Russian  and  Bulgarian  cause  there.    1  dined  this  week 
with  an  Austrian  consul  in  this  country  who  spent  some 
time  in  Macedonia  last  year,  and  who  told  me  the  atrocities 
there  have  been  much  exaggerated.    1  hope  this  is  so;  but, 
even  so,  the  Greek  cause  is  the  one  to  be  advocated  where - 
ever  the  name  of  Dr.  Howe  is  remembered. 

(42U)  Junes,   1905.    PRANKS  OF  HARVARD  STUDENTS 
PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

As  for  the  Harvard  pranks  and  their  motives,  they  do  not 
bulk  so  large  in  the  public  eye  as  our  city  papers  seem  to 
fancy.    The  compromise  was  probably  unwise,  but  why 
should  Newspaper  row  seek  to  become  arbiter  of  college 
discipline?    The  historical  precedents  for  action  at  Cam- 
bridge are  various,  and  the  harassed  faculty  cannot  follow 
them  all,  even  if  they  happen  to  know  them,  which  is  not 
apt  to  be  the  case.    When  Thoreau's  grandfather,  after- 
ward Rev.  Asa  EXinbar  of  Salem,  led  a  college  revolt 
against  bad  butter  at  the  Commons  table,  in  1766,  the  son 
of  the  governor  of  the  province,  afterward  Sir  Francis 
Bernard,  was  involved,  among  others;  so,  I  believe,  was 
George  Cabot,  federalist  ancestor  of  Senator  Lodge.    The 
college  authorities  were  inclined  to  be  severe,  old  Holyoke 
being  Praeses,  and  awfully  majestic  in  his  oak  chair.    But 
Dunbar  was  a  favorite,  the  governor's  son  and  some  other 
topknots  of  Boston  were  in  the  rebel  ranks,  and  stoutly  re- 
fused to  go  back  to  recitations  if  Dunbar  was  expelled.    So 
the  affair  was  compromised.    Dunbar  got  his  degree,  but 
Tom  Bernard  left  college .    He  had  a  career  afterward  in 
England  as  a  philanthropist,  in  connection  with  the  old 
Foundling  hospital  of  Coram  and  Hogarth,  and  was  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  his  brother  loyalist.    Count  Rumford,  in 
various  schemes  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor . 
His  biographer,  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins,  in  her  recent  four 
volumes  on  "The  Bernards  of  Abingdon, "  does  not  seem  to 
know  why  his  father  took  him  out  of  college;  but  the  manu- 
script history  of  this  rebellion,  from  the  papers  of  Clement 
Weeks,  now  in  the  archives  of  Harvard,  might  show. 
Again  in  President  Quincy'  s  time,  some  70  years  ago,  the 
students  becoming  troublesome  by  stealing  and  setting  fires, 
the  culprits  were  prosecuted  as  criminals,  and  the  case 
against  them  at  Concord  was  managed  by  the  Charles  P. 
Curtis  of  the  period,  who  was  employed  by  Quincy,  but  re- 
fused all  compensation  for  his  legal  services .    Probably 
this  precedent  would  be  the  best  to  follow  in  the  present  in- 
stance .    But  why  should  the  Boston  press  be  so  eager  to 
interfere  with  the  discipline  of  Harvard? 

(421)   June  29,   1905.    HARVARD  ALUMNI  REUNION- 
DETAILS  OF  SANBORN'S  CLASS  OF  1855. 

The  attendance  of  the  older  classes  (from  before  the  civil 
war)  was  noticeably  large,  and  the  invitation  of  the  half- 
century  class  of  1855  to  their  friends  of  the  older  and  young- 
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er  classes  brought  together  many  veterans  in  pleasant  re- 
lations for  an  hour  or  two.    The  Phillips  Brooks  house, 
named  for  the  most  distinguished  and  lamented  member  of 
'  55,  Bishop  Brooks,  is  an  admirable  place  for  such  gather- 
ings, and  the  example  this  year  set  may  well  be  followed 
hereafter .    Not  quite  30  out  of  37  members  of  '  55  (at  some 
time  or  other  connected  with  the  class)  were  present  either 
Tuesday  night  or  Wednesday  noon,  and  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  indefatigable  class  secretary,  Edwin  Abbot, 
were  perfect,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.    Classmates 
came  who  had  not  met  for  20,  30  or  40  years,  --in  one 
case,  that  of  the  class  orator,  J.  B.  Clark  (of  Mississippi 
then,  but  of  Austin,  Tex.,  now), --not  since  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  served  throughout  on  the  con- 
federate side.    He  made  an  interesting  speech  at  the  class 
dinner,  giving  an  account  of  himself  in  the  half  century; 
for  more  than  20  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
state  university  of  Texas,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  regents.    There  were  three  Clarks  in  the  class, 
of  whom  he  is  the  only  survivor.    It  was  noticed  that  of 
the  four  who  came  down  from  the  Exeter  academy  in  1852, 
and  joined  in  the  sophomore  year,  no  one  has  died,  though 
two  of  them  were  among  the  older  classmates .    Of  three 
Lymans  only  one  survives,  B.  S.  Lyman  of  Nbrthampton, 
who  after  studying  in  France  and  Germany,  and  residing 
as  a  mining  engineer  in  British  India  and  Japan  (in  the  lat- 
ter empire  for  eight  years),  has  been  for  a  quarter -century 
resident  in  Philadelphia.    He  was  one  of  the  Exeter  four; 
another,  W.  F.  Bliss,  from  St.  Louis  originally,  studied 
in  Germany,  traveled  in  Greece  and  was  connected  for  a 
time  both  with  the  Washington  university  of  St.  Louis  and 
the  Illinois  university  at  Urbana,  --but  has  for  30  years 
past  lived  as  a  farmer  near  Pana  in  Illinois;  and  met  some 
of  his  class  this  week  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  40 
years.    He  is  now  visiting  in  Cambridge  and  Concord,  and 
has  spent  a  day  at  Exeter  among  the  old  scenes .    Of  those 
who  could  not  be  present,  two  are  in  California,  one  in 
Ohio,  two  or  three  in  New  York,  and  the  rest  in  New 
England,  --none,  for  a  wonder,  being  now  in  Europe. 
Agassiz  represented  his  class  in  the  commencement  speeches. 
Of  the  dead,  special  mention  was  made  at  the  class  gather- 
ings of  Brooks,  Barlow  (whose  portraits,  slightly  convention- 
alized, stand  in  a  Memorial  hall  window  in  stained  glass), 
Theodore  Lyman,  Morton  and  Tileston.    No  such  meeting 
of  the  class  can  be  expected  again  until  the  roll  is  called  in 
another  world.    Every  one  of  its  college  instructors  is 
dead,  1  believe,  --Prof.  Lane  being  the  last--except  one 
mathematical  tutor,  C.  F.  Choate  . 

(422)   July  4,   1905.    THOREAU  AND  THE  DUNBAR 
FAMILY— ESPECIALLY  ASA  DUNBAR. 

As  for  Asa  Dunbar,  I  may  follow  his  fortunes  somewhat 
further,  since  he  acquires  distinction  from  the  fame  of 
his  grandson.    In  December,   1855,  Thoreau  was  in  a 
genealogical  mood,  although  a  few  years  earlier  he  had 
scoffed  at  Alcott  for  genealogizing;  and  so  he  set  down 
certain  facts  and  traditions  about  his  ancestors .    His 
grandmother,  Mary  Jones,  who  became  Mrs.  Asa  Dunbar 
some  time  before  1778,  was  named  for  her  grandmother, 
Mary  Allen,  the  granddaughter  of  Lewis  Allen  of  Water- 
town  Farms.    Mary  Allen  married  Col.  Elisha  Jones  of 
Weston,  born  in  1710,  and  they  had  15  children.    Mary 
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Dunbar  being  the  only  daughter .    Most  of  the  sons  were 
tories  in  the  Revolution,  as  Col.  Jones  was;  and  one  of 
them,  Simeon,  was  caught  carrying  in  supplies  to  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  Boston,  between  the  19th  of  April  and  the  17th 
of  June,  1775,  his  father  having  died  earlier  in  that  event- 
ful year.    Mary  Jones,  afterward  Mrs .  Dunbar,  used  to 
carry  her  brother  his  meals  in  the  old  wooden  jail  of  Con- 
cord, where  he  was  confined,  and  where  Sir  Alexander 
Campbell  was  afterward  imprisoned;  on  the  day  of  Bunker 
Hill  battle  she  carried  him  ripe  cherries  from  the  Weston 
estate.    In  due  time,  she  had  carried  him  so  many  knives 
for  his  jail  dinners  that  he  and  a  fellow  prisoner  contrived 
to  secrete  some  of  them,  and  by  their  means  sawed  through 
the  bars  of  their  windows,  escaped  to  Weston  and  hid  in 
the  cidermill.    Mary  by  some  means  (according  to  the 
story),  got  hold  of  the  horse  of  Sheriff  Baldwin  who  had 
taken  her  brother  to  prison,  and  with  that  beast,  and  per- 
haps Col.  Jones's  chaise,  the  two  young  tories  escaped  to 
Portland  and  left  the  sheriff  s  horse  there  for  him  to  re- 
cover by  paying  charges .    Simeon  had  an  elder  brother 
settled  at  Gouldsborough  on  Frenchman'  s  bay  (Nathan 
Jones,  one  of  the  original  grantees),  but  Simeon  with  his 
three  brothers,  Josiah,  Elisha  and  Stephen,  had  to  take 
refuge  in  Sissibou,  now  Weymouth,  in  Nova  Scotia,  28 
miles  from  Annapolis . 

Meanwhile  Asa  Dunbar,  who  also  had  tory  proclivities 
(his  father  was  of  Bridgewater,  his  grandfather  of  Dedham), 
had  studied  theology  and  been  settled  over  the  First  parish 
in  Salem.    He  left  there  for  reasons  of  health,  with  which 
his  opinions  may  have  had  something  to  do,  studied  law  in 
Worcester  county  with  another  tory,  Joshua  Atherton,  and 
finally  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Keene,  N.  H.    By  this 
time  he  had  married  Mary  Jones,  who  was  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  himself  (she  was  born  in  1749),  and  their 
children,  Charles,  Sophia,  Louisa  and  Cynthia  (the  mother 
of  Thoreau),  were  born  in  Keene.    Mr.  Dunbar  died  in 
1787,  before  Cynthia  was  born.    Mrs.  Dunbar's  health 
failing  in  1795,  she  took  her  three  daughters  and  went  on  a 
visit  by  sea  from  Boston  to  her  brother  Nathan'  s,  in 
Gouldsborough,  and  thence  to  her  four  brothers  in  Nova 
Scotia.    On  the  return  voyage  they  were  nearly  shipwrecked, 
but  all  escaped,  and  soon  after  Mrs  .  Dunbar  married  for  a 
second  husband  Capt.  Jonas  Minott  of  Concord,  a  dozen 
years  older  than  herself.    He,  in  1775,  had  bought,  along 
with  Matthew  Thornton,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Kearsarge 
Gore  (now  Wilmot),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire New  London.    Early  in  the  19th  century  she  went  with 
the  captain  in  his  "one-horse  shay"  to  visit  this  remote  re- 
gion, and  when  they  appeared  in  the  new  settlement  the 
geese,  the  sheep  and,  beside  the  Baptist  meeting-house, 
the  horses  tied  there  during  service,  were  all  frightened 
and  ran  or  flew  away.    The  minister's  wife  was  persuaded 
to  mount  into  the  strange  vehicle  and  "tetered  up  and  down," 
according  to  Charles  Dunbar,  who  must  have  been  the 
chronicler  of  this  incident;  but  she  said  "it  was  a  darn  tott- 
lish  thing,  and  she  wouldn't  ride  in  it  for  nothing  in  the 
world . " 

Capt.  Minott,  who  had  no  intention  of  living  there,  re- 
turned to  his  farm  on  the  Virginia  road  in  Concord,  and 
died  there  in  1813.    His  widow  survived  him  and  lived  on 
her  "thirds"  of  the  farm,  and  in  her  house  the  future 
author  was  born,  in  July,   1817.    He  remembered  his  grand- 
mother, and  once  drove  with  her  past  Walden,  probably  on 
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the  way  to  her  old  home  in  Weston,  and  then  thought,  as 
he  looked  at  the  shining  lake ,  that  he  would  like  to  live 
there  some  time,  as  he  did  from  the  summer  of  1845  to 
the  early  September  of  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Emer- 
son' s  house  in  the  village,  to  look  after  his  friend'  s  ex- 
ternal affairs . 

(423)   July  20,   1905.    REFLECTIONS  ON  WILLIAM  TAP- 
PAN  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  FRIENDS  OF  HIS  YOUTH- - 
ELLERY  CHANNING,  THOREAU  AND  CAROLINE  STURGIS- 
THE  THOREAU  FAMILY  PENCIL  WORKS. 

1  see  that  the  dispatches  from  Pittsfield  mention  the  es- 
tate of  William  Tappan  of  Stockbridge,  who  died  last  spring. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  that  circle  who  gathered 
about  Emerson  in  New  York  60  years  ago,  when  Henry 
James  still  lived  there,  and  Margaret  Fuller  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Tribune,  and  was  living  in  Horace  Greeley'  s 
family  on  the  bank  of  the  East  river .    Giles  Waldo  of 
Connecticut  and  William  Tappan  of  Boston  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Thoreau  and  Ellery  Channing,  when  they  went  to 
live  near  New  York  in  1843-44;  Thoreau  said  of  them  in 
June,  '  43:    "1  like  both  Tappan  and  Waldo;  there  is  a  sort 
of  youthfulness  and  generosity  about  them  very  attractive; 
and  Tappan' s  more  reserved  and  solitary  thought  com- 
mands respect."    They  were  clerks  in  a  large  mercantile 
intelligence  office  in  New  York,  and  Channing  made  their 
acquaintance  the  next  year,   1844,  and  described  them  in  a 
letter  to  Emerson  of  March  10,  1845;  humorous  and  exag- 
gerating, as  usual,  then:-- 

"With  Tappan  I  have  formed  adamantine  bonds,  never  to 
be  broken.    In  the  deep,  sleepy  pathos  of  those  eyes,  in 
the  soft,  dreamy  serenities  of  that  mouth,  in  the  pure  alto- 
rilievo  of  that  sweet  and  summer -air -like  countenance,  -- 
in  that  clustering  hair,  in  that  light,  gentle  and  Grecian 
figure;  how  much  of  life!  how  much  of  promise!  how  much 
of  the  radiant  and  lovely!    To  hear  Thoreau,  --to  hear  you 
talk  of  this  man!  you  could  neither  of  you  get  at  him.    It 
costs  money,  wine  and  wit  to  get  such  a  man,  my  friends,  -■ 
I  have  poured  them  away  like  water,  and  the  treasure  is 
mine.    It  is  this  god-like  face,  this  soft  and  May-like 
serenity,  this  last  twilight  hue  lingering  over  him,  that 
renders  him  so  enchanting." 

He  proved  so  to  Channing' s  sibylline  friend,  Caroline 
Sturgis,  who  married  him  a  year  or  two  later,  and  whose 
property,  or  part  of  it,  he  inherited.    They  visited  Chan- 
ning in  Concord  in  the  winter  of  1845-6,  and  walked  with 
him  over  "the  lonely  road,  "--as  he  called  the  Estabrook 
old  pathway,  in  verses  of  that  title.    In  Lenox,  where  they 
long  lived,  they  owned  the  red  cottage  which  Hawthorne 
occupied  for  a  time .    Mrs .  Tappan  had  been  a  contributor 
to  the  Dial,  like  her  friends,  and  afterward  published  a 
book  or  two,  but  has  long  been  dead.    For  years  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  has  been  a  recluse,  --his  early  reserve  hardening  into 
some  thing  like  misanthropy,  1  have  heard. 

Thoreau  returned  from.  New  York  and  Staten  Island  to 
build  a  house  or  two,  raise  melons,  and  make  lead  pencils 
in  Concord  with  his  father,  and  those  pencils  now  sell  for 
half  a  dollar  each.    The  two-story  pencil-shop  has  just 
been  torn  away  to  have  a  larger  wing  to  the  Thoreau -A  Icott 
house  built  on  its  foundations,  a  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath- 
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rooms  for  the  expanding  family  of  Mr.  Alcott's  grandson 
who  owns  it.    The  jDencil  works,  when  1  knew  them,  were 
in  the  second  story,  but  the  lower  floor  was  used  for  the 
storage  of  boxes  of  fine  plumbago,  which  was  prepared  at 
the  Thoreau  mill  in  Acton,  but  shipped  to  the  Harpers  and 
other  electrotypers  from  the  house  in  the  village,    Hemry 
had  the  oversight  of  this  family  business  after  his  father'  s 
illness  and  death,  and  Sophia  after  her  brother's  death. 
The  house  and  land,  --more  than  an  acre,  were  offered  for 
sale  in  1873  for  $6000,  — now,  1  suppose,  worth  twice  or 
thrice  that, 

(424)   July  28,   1905,    HARVARD  STUDENTS  TOUR 
WHITTIER  LAND- -ARTICHOKE  RIVER  DESCRIBED. 

This  is  the  season  for  summer  touring,  and  the  change 
to  cooler  days  has  made  the  last  week  specially  agreeable 
for  visiting  places  of  renown.    The  summer  school  of 
Harvard  university,  numbering  some  700  in  all,  sends  out 
every  few  days  a  hundred  or  two  to  visit  the  birthplace  and 
homes  of  New  England  heroes  and  authors.    Last  Saturday 
the  visit  was  to  the  haunts  of  Whittier  in  the  Merrimac 
vaUey,  and  about  100  of  these  students  made  up  the  party, 
from  half  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  one  at  least  from 
Oklahoma,    Others  came  from  California,  Connecticut, 
Carolina,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Kan- 
sas, Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  no  doubt  other 
regions  which  1  failed  to  hear  named.    The  majority  were 
women,  as  usual,  and  most  of  them  were,  or  had  been, 
teachers.    They  went  by  train  to  Haverhill,  gathered  at  the 
Whittier  birthplace  under  the  shoulder  of  Job'  s  hill,  and 
spent  several  hours  there,  examining  the  quaint  house, 
which  has  been  restored  since  the  fire,  the  portraits,  fur- 
niture, books,  etc,  and  admiring  the  garden,  the  bee- 
hives, the  brook  and  its  shadowing  forest,  --all  which  has 
been  beautifully  photographed  by  Mr.  Ordway,  the  amateur 
artist  of  Haverhill,  whose  landscapes  are  worthy  of  the 
scenes  they  portray.    Mr.  Pickard,  Whittier' s  biographer, 
was  also  present,  and  accompanied  the  party  to  his  own 
house,  the  Whittier  home  in  Amesbury,  where  a  new  series 
of  portraits,  books,  and  furniture  was  to  be  examined,  and 
where  Mr.  Pickard  entertained  the  company  with  many 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  the  poet,  some  of  which  do 
not  appear  in  his  "Whittier  Land, "  published  last  year, 
with  many  portraits  and  landscapes ,    The  company  then 


The  river  calmly  flows 

Through  shining  banks,  through  lonely  glen, 
Where  the  owl  shrieks,  though  ne'er  the 
cheer  of  men 
Has  stirred  its  mute  repose; 

Still  if  you  should  walk  there,  you  would  go 
there  again. 

The  stream  is  well  alive; 

Another  passive  world  you  see. 

Where  downward  grows  the  form  of  every  tree; 
Like  soft  light  clouds  they  thrive; 

Like  them  let  us  in  our  pure  loves  reflected  be! 

The  residents  by  this  enchanted  stream  complain  that  the 
neighboring  city  of  Newburyport,  being  short  of  water,  is 
proposing  to  tap  the  Artichoke  below  where  its  short  course 
begins  at  the  foot  of  Indian  Hill,  and  divert  its  muddy  fluid, 
up  which  the  sea  tide  pushes  for  a  mile  or  more,  forcing 
back  the  fresh  stream,  and  making  it  brackish,  into  the 
pumping  reservoir.    It  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  this,  --the 
water  is  scarcely  drinkable,  though  excellent  for  water 
lilies,  cattail  flags,  boating,  turtles  and  frogs,  over  whom 
the  bittern,  heron  and  fish  hawk  hover.    The  supply  thus 
gained  tor  the  city  would  be  small,  and  not  enticing  in  qual- 
ity; while  there  are  better  sources  of  supply  a  little  farther 
away,  in  the  headwaters  of  Parker  river.    Leaving  the  Whit- 
tier party  at  Salisbury,  1  went  northward  five  miles  to  the 
small  village  where  Whittier  died  while  passing  his  last 
summer  with  Miss  Gove  in  the  fine  old  Wells  house  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  built  in  1787,  and  overshadowed  by  an  elm  tree 
160  years  old.    There  everything  is  quiet  and  antique,  as  at 
the  HaverhiU  birthplace;  while  Amesbury  is  a  bustling  city 
like  the  business  part  of  Haverhill  itself, 

(425)   Aug,  1,  1905.    EMERSON  AS  A  PREACHER--HIS 
SERMON  COMMEMORATING  GEORGE  ADAMS  SAMPSON, 

This  puts  Emerson  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  Greek 
thinkers,  where,  indeed,  he  properly  belongs.    In  the  latest 
sketch  of  him  stress  is  laid  on  the  uniformity  of  his  early 
sermons  (one  of  which  has  been  lately  printed  for  the  first 
time)  and  his  latest  essays  and  poems,  as  to  their  aim  and 
plan.    There  is  a  singular  difference  in  style, --the  sermons 
being  more  diffuse,  more  tentative,  and  lacking  the  positive 
epigrammatic  manner  even  of  "Nature,"  which  was  written 
before  the  sermonizing  period  quite  ended.    Indeed,  the 


went  by  trolly  to  Salisbury  Beach,  where  Whittier  tented  one  sermon  before  me,  --that  in  commemoration  of  G,  A.  Samp- 


summer  with  his  friends,  and  then  returned  to  HaverhUl  by 
a  steamer  on  the  Merrimac,  viewing  from  the  river  made 
famous  by  Whittier  and  Thoreau  the  scenes  they  had  failed 
to  note  in  their  land  journey  over  the  hills  to  the  ocean. 
This  voyage  took  them  past  the  mouth  of  the  Artichoke 
river,  where  a  little  retired  from  the  Merrimac  stands 
"Curzon'  s  bowery  mill, "  where  1  had  spent  the  night  be- 
fore.   The  Curzon  house,  with  its  park  and  luxuriant  gar- 
den, is  far  more  bowery  than  the  mill,  and  was  one  of  the 
favorite  haunts  of  Whittier,  as  of  other  poets  and  men  of 
science.    This  little  Artichoke  river  has  been  most  loving- 
ly depicted  by  artists  and  poets,  and  the  description  of  it 
by  one  of  them  is  so  close  that  it  answers  for  all  such  slow, 
miry,  amber-colored  waters:-- 


son--is  dated  in  1834,  while  "Nature"  was  published  in  1836 
and  composed  in  part  some  years  earlier .    In  the  sermon 
he  showed  himself  by  no  means  Phenician  in  his  estimate  of 
trade : - - 

"May  any  one  be  a  man  of  business  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  trade  and  commerce,  engage  in  the  competitions 
of  business,  carry  Christian  principles  into  these  compe- 
titions, and  with  these  principles  acquire  a  reasonable  share 
of  worldly  property?    1  hold  him  to  have  contributed  one  of 
the  highest  services  to  our  religion  who  has  done  anything 
to  prove  that  the  trade  and  commerce  by  which  society  is 
advanced  in  its  conveniences,  its  comforts,  and  even  in  its 
arts  and  elegances,  may  be  prosperously  conducted  in  per- 
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feet  consistency  with  a  maintenance  of  Christian  principles  . 
The  world'  s  standard  of  right  and  duty  and  the  Christian 
standard  are  often  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.    He 
has  no  fair  claim  to  the  name  and  hopes  of  a  Christian  who 
pauses  upon  the  question  whether  he  should  sacrifice  any 
conceivable  prospect  of  worldly  profit  rather  than  violate  a 
principle  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  God. 
There  are  opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth  of  which  a 
Christian  cannot  avail  himself;  there  are  means  of  its  ac- 
quisition which  a  Christian  cannot  employ." 

Although  1  have  shortened  the  conditional  form  of  sen- 
tences ,  and  omitted  qualifying  adjuncts ,  does  not  the  reader 
feel  that  here  is  a  much  more  hesitating  way  of  saying  an 
undisputed  thing  than  we  often  find  in  Emerson  when  he  is 
saying  what  many  are  ready  to  dispute?    His  attitude  in  the 
pulpit  may  have  made  this  modesty  needful,  and  his  elo- 
quence may  have  made  diffuseness  appear  graceful  or 
forcible;  but  1  incline  to  think  Emerson  was  wise  in  not 
publishing  more  of  his  sermons,  in  spite  of  what  Miss  Pea- 
body  said  on  this  subject,  after  reading  many  of  them  in 
manuscript.    But  he  was  an  admirer  of  leisure  in  the  Gre- 
cian sense,  upon  which  these  lectures  expatiate — the 
superior  value  of  leisure  as  compared  with  work:-- 

"Leisure  is  the  Hellenic  starting  point,  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  citizen,  the  prerogative  of  freemen.    Without 
leisure  there  is  no  freedom.    We  work,  says  Aristotle,  'in 
order  that  we  may  have  leisure;'    (He  was  more  concise 
and  punning  than  this,  --'We  go  without  leisure  to  be  lei- 
surely' ).    To  the  Greek  thinker  leisure  means  not  the  op- 
posite of  activity,  but  a  special  form  of  activity;  not  evoked 
by  external  needs,  but  free,  spontaneous  and  delightful; 
an  ordered  energy  which  stimulates  all  the  vital  and  mental 
powers  .    Hence  the  organized  enjoyment  of  leisure  was 
elevated  into  a  national  art,  and  associated  with  religion 
and  politics.    Greek  leisure,  then,  was  not  idleness  .    With 
the  more  finely  endowed  natures  it  led  to  philosophy. 
Apoliodorus,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  in  Plato's  'Symposium' 
is  speaking  of  his  love  of  philosophic  conversation.    'But 
when  I  hear  other  discourses,  especially  those  of  rich  men 
and  traders ,  they  are  irksome  to  me .    1  pity  you  who  are 
my  companions,  because  you  always  think  that  you  are  hard 
at  work,  when  really  you  are  doing  nothing.'    So  the  mere 
money-maker  is  the  idler;  it  is  he  who  is  engaged  in  un- 
productive labor. ...    It  was  only  in  the  decay  of  civic  life, 
when  thought  was  divorced  from  action,  and  cloistered 
learning  had  become  the  fashion  of  a  few,  that  'schole'  or 
leisure  came  to  denote  a  busy  trifling,  and  the  adjective 
'scholastic'  was  accepted  as  equivalent  to  'pedantic.'" 

It  is  not  always  remembered  that  our  word  "school" 
coming  through  the  Latin  "schola"  had  in  Greek  the  signifi- 
cance of  leisure,  as  if  going  to  school  was  a  free  pleasure, 
and  not  a  grind.    Among  the  modern  Greeks,  who  in  so 
many  things  remind  us  of  the  ancients,  education  is  the  uni- 
versal desire.    They,  also,  "never  fall  under  the  fanatical 
sway  of  any  single  principle,  "  neither  monarchy  nor  aris- 
tocracy nor  democracy;  if  anything,  they  are  under  the  sway 
of  invidia  or  a  jealous  faultfinding  with  each  other,  and  with 
their  rulers,  whether  king  or  cabinet. 

In  his  poem  on  Boston  Emerson  says,  with  sudden  force,— 


God  said  "1  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more, 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor . " 

Now  1  do  not  suppose  that  Emerson  found  this  striking 
phrase ,  "God  is  tired  of  kings , "  in  any  of  his  books ,  -- 
least  of  all  would  he  have  found  it  in  F.  A .  Mignet'  s 
"Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  11,"  which  it  is  10  to  1  he  never 
saw  .    Perez  was  once  the  favorite  minister  of  the  Spanish 
tyrant,  --one  of  the  worst  kings  that  ever  reigned  any- 
where.   At  Philip's  command  he  had  caused  Escovedo,  a 
Spanish  gentleman  and  his  friend,  to  be  assassinated. 
Years  afterward  Philip  abandoned  him  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  family  of  the  murdered  man;  Perez  was  imprisoned 
for  years,  put  to  the  torture,  turned  over  to  the  inquisition 
as  a  heretic,  --all  by  the  king'  s  directions .    But  he  escaped 
from  prison  and  from  Spain,  lived  for  years  in  exile,  in 
France  and  England,  and  finally,  outliving  his  betrayer 
and  persecutor,  he  wrote  in  his  old  age  an  account  of  his 
sufferings,  and  also  a  manual  for  rulers,  which  he  called 
"The  Pole-Star  of  Princes"....     Perez  spoke  from  bitter 
experience;  Emerson  as  a  philosopher  who  sees  events  in 
their  causes  and  principles,  and  does  not  need  to  have  an 
experience  in  order  to  know  that  his  principle  is  sound . 
The  passage  illustrates  Emerson's  genius  for  wisdom, 
and  there  are  countless  other  illustrations  of  the  same  gift. 

(426)   Aug.  10,   1905.    T.  H.  LEAVITT  OF  LEXINGTON, 
SPECIALIST  IN  FUELS,  ESPECIALLY  PEAT--HORACE 
GREELEY'S  REPORT  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

There  is  in  Lexington,  with  an  office  in  Boston,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  been  for  nearly  40  years,  or  since  1867,  off 
and  on,  occupied  with  experiments  on  the  preparation  and 
use  of  Massachusetts  peat  as  a  fuel,  a  deodorizer  and  a 
preservative  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  who,  consequently, 
knows  more  on  this  subject  than  any  10  ordinary  men.    It 
is  T.  H.  Leavitt,  a  native  of  Heath  (grandson  of  old  Parson 
Leavitt),  who  for  six  years  experimented  with  a  peat  mill 
on  his  farm  in  East  Lexington,  and  invented  the  machinery 
needed  to  condense  and  prepare  this  fuel  for  burning.    His 
mill  and  its  processes  interested  Horace  Greeley  so  much 
that,  before  he  became  a  presidential  candidate  and  had  not 
lost  interest  in  agriculture,  he  sent  his  assistant,  Solon 
Robinson,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  matter  for  the 
Tribune .    The  description  was  published  and  much  of  it  has 
lately  been  republished  by  Mr.  Leavitt.    After  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  situation,  the  different  machinery,  amount  of 
work  done,  etc. ,  Mr.  Robinson  summed  up  by  saying  that 
"for  $5000  a  peat  manufacturing  establishment,  capable 
of  working  up  100  tons  of  crude  peat  and  producing  25  to 
30  tons  of  marketable  fuel  per  day,  can  be  put  up."   This 
cost  has  much  increased  of  late  years,  and  there  do  not 
exist  many  in  the  country  capable  of  doing  what  Mr.  Robin- 
son fancied  could  be  done  for  the  popularization  of  this 
agreeable  kind  of  fuel.    It  can  still  be  made  so  cheaply  as 
to  compete  with  coal,  and  as  the  supply  of  the  raw  material 
is  practically  unlimited,  it  is  worth  bringing  into  that  com- 
petition.   Mr.  Leavitt  has  published  two  books  on  peat,  and 
has  a  large  correspondence  relating  to  this  topic.    With  so 
much  capital  now  seeking  investment,  it  would  seem  easy 
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to  raise  the  few  thousand  dollars  needed  to  put  the  com- 
parative methods  and  uses  of  coal,  wood  and  peat  to  a  final 
test.    Peat  is  much  older  as  fuel  than  anthracite  coal,  and 
should  be  regarded  and  treated  with  respect.    It  was  on  the 
stage  long  before  petroleum  was,  but  the  liquid  has  for  the 
present  got  much  the  start  of  the  vegetable.    All  this  may 
be  reversed  in  time,  if  Mr.  Leavitt  is  correct  in  his  an- 
ticipations . 

(427)  Aug.  24,   1905.    COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 
GREENACRE . 

The  Greenacre  lectures  and  classes  are  closing  with  the 
waning  summer,  and  will  end  next  week  on  Wednesday. 
Miss  Farmer  is  in  better  health,  so  as  to  be  seen  occasion- 
ally at  the  gatherings.    She  desires  each  year  some  me- 
morial of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy,  which  gave  the 
first  hint  of  Greenacre,  and  was  followed  up  by  the  still 
more  suggestive  parliament  of  religions  at  Chicago.    At 
the  commemoration  of  the  Concord  school  on  the  30th, 
special  mention  will  be  made  of  Thoreau,  whose  manu- 
scripts furnished  readings  there  each  year,  from  the  great 
mass  which  he  left  unpublished,  and  which  have  not,  even 
yet,  by  any  means,  all  got  into  print;  and  of  Dr .  W  .  T. 
Harris,  the  leading  philosopher  of  the  school,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  country.    Dr.  Harris  is  near  his  70th  birth- 
day, and  of  late  comes  seldom  into  his  native  New  England; 
he  should  visit  Greenacre,  and  introduce  there  a  little  of 
his  admirable  method. 

(428)  Sept.  12,   1905.    ALFREDS.  HUDSON' S  COLO- 
NIAL CONCORD- -ITS  VALUES  AND  LIMITATIONS. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Hudson's  history  of  Old  Concord  is  a  larger 
and  more  ambitious  work,  which  makes  a  volume  of  almost 
600  pages,  including  the  pictures,  and  yet  is  but  a  first 
volume,  coming  down  only  to  1700.    That  is,  its  history 
only  reaches  that  point  methodically;  but  in  dealing  with 
social  customs,  important  events  and  eminent  authors  Mr. 
Hudson  expatiates  over  the  whole  three  centuries  of  the 
town's  story.    Portraits  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Alcott 
and  other  Concord  celebrities,  with  their  houses  and  the 
scenes  of  their  labors  in  Concord,  are  here  scattered 
through  the  semifictitious  history  of  the  17th  century  in 
Concord .    1  hardly  know  of  another  local  history  composed 
in  this  proleptical  manner,  and  in  the  form  of  a  novel  of 
social  life,  — or  rather  a  series  of  sketches  in  which  the 
names  are  imaginary,  but  the  customs  described  are  real. 
In  this  way  we  get  a  product  that  is  neither  quite  history 
nor  quite  fiction;  and  this  will  be  an  objection  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son' s  book,  in  the  eyes  of  some  strict  antiquaries .    If  it 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  account,  and  does  not  mislead 
as  to  the  important  facts,  it  is  a  method  to  be  encouraged; 
but  it  has  its  risks,  and,  as  in  this  case,  leads  to  a  greater 
number  of  pages  in  relating  the  story  than  either  of  the 
methods  here  combined  would  require.    Mr.  Hudson  has 
been  engaged  on  the  work  for  years,  and  has  met  with  de- 
lays and  obstructions  in  printing  and  illustrating  his  book, 
but  now  we  have  it,  with  a  wealth  of  illustrations  of  scen- 
ery, portraits,  houses,  tablets,  roads,  etc. ,  which  gives 
great  value  to  the  work,  for  the  instruction  of  thousands  of 
tourists  who  every  year  visit  Concord,  and  sometimes  com- 
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plain  that  they  cannot  get  this  sort  of  information  correctly 
from  guide  books,  boys  and  carriage  drivers.    The  volume 
is  entitled  "Colonial  Concord, "  and  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  will  be  another  volume  on  Revolutionary 
and  recent  Concord,  if  the  author  is  enough  encouraged  by 
the  sale  of  this . 

(429)  Oct.  26,  1905.    ALLEN  FRENCH  ON  HAWTHORNE-' 
THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  CONCORD  READING  ROOM 
WHICH  THE  AUTHORS  FREQUENTED. 

One  of  the  younger  Concord  authors,  Allen  French,  read 
the  other  day  an  interesting  paper  on  Hawthorne'  s  Concord 
life,  at  a  meeting  just  where  Mrs.  Ingraham  of  Georgia,  a 
colored  graduate  of  Atlanta,  had  spoken  just  before  on  the 
education  of  her  race  there.    Hawthorne  would  have  shivered 
a  little  at  being  thus  brought  in  close  association  with  a  race 
he  did  not  admire;  but  he,  too,  was  converted  at  last  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  people  whom  his  friend  Pierce  did  his 
best  to  hold  in  bondage,  and  to  make  their  slavery  national 
and  eternal,  --which  was  the  defeated  purpose  of  Taney'  s 
insolent  decision  against  Dred  Scott.    On  a  minor  point 
Mr.  French  was  a  little  mistaken,  --the  location  of  the 
short-lived  reading-room  in  Concord,  to  which  Hawthorne, 
Emerson  and  others  resorted  to  read  the  morning  papers 
and  the  Democratic  Review .    It  was  not  in  the  "Green 
store"  where  the  Catholic  church  now  stands,  but  in  a  room 
of  the  Tolman  house,  under  the  Burying  hill,  convenient  to 
Hawthorne  at  the  east,  and  to  Thoreau  and  Channing  at  the 
west  of  the  small  village.    Daily  papers  were  not  then  a 
necessity  in  every  family,  and  though  the  town  library  was 
established  it  did  not  supply  a  free  reading-room  as  now . 

(430)  Oct.  31,   1905.    TRAUBEL' S  CONVERSATIONS 
WITH  WHITMAN- -EARLY  MISAPPREHENSIONS  OF  THE 
BARD— CARLYLE'S  REMARK--CHOLMONDELEY' S  EX- 
PERIENCE WITH  THE  REV.  ZACHARY  MACAULAY  AT 
HODNET— TENNYSON . 

[l]n  the  Century  Horace  Traubel  gives  some  remarkable 
talks  with  Walt  Whitman,  at  Camden,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  Ufe,  that  show  how  solid  and  calm  were  the  views  of 
the  man,  against  whom  so  many  of  the  educated  class  in 
his  country  have  so  stiff  a  prejudice.    At  the  same  time 
that  this  feeling  was  strong  here,  many  of  the  English 
scholars  were  reading  and  complimenting  Whitman,  as  in 
this  country,  very  early,  did  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  others 
of  that  school  of  thought.    They  recognized  the  largeness 
of  his  mind  (not  by  any  means  a  common  quality  among 
educated  men  in  America)  and  the  depth  of  his  thought; 
and  they  overlooked,  as  the  future  is  sure  to  do,  those  de- 
fects which  drew  so  much  bitterness  in  his  own  time . 
Carlyle's  remark  about  mistaking  "the  ill-cut  serpent  of 
Eternity  for  a  common  poisonous  reptile"  applies  very 
closely  to  the  misappreciation  of  Whitman  by  clerical  and 
professorial  persons  .    When  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  to 
whom  Thoreau  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  in  Shropshire,  began  to  read  passages 
in  it  to  his  stepfather.  Rev.  Zachary  Macaulay,  in  the 
rectory  at  Hodnet,  "he  told  me,"  and  T.  C.  afterward  to 
our  mutual  friend,  E.  M.  "that  if  1  didn't  stop,  he'd  throw 
the  book  into  the  fire,  --he  wouldn't  have  it  in  the  house." 
This  was  before  1859,  and  when  Tennyson  and  Dowden  had 
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not  yet  set  their  seal  of  approval  on  the  author.    Indeed,  at 
that  time  Tennyson  himself  was  under  some  prudish  cen- 
sure in  England  for  his  "Idyll"  of  "Vivian;"  the  period  when 
a  well-read  Englishwoman  in  Florence  assured  a  friend  of 
mine  that  Browning  was  an  American  poet. 

(431)    Nov,  2,   1905.    EDWARD  SIMMONS' S  PAINTING 
OF  THE  CONCORD  FIGHT— ELIZABETH  ROBERTS'S  CON- 
CORD LANDSCAPES. 

I  have  much  studied  the  wall  painting  of  Concord  fight  at 
the  state-house  by  Edward  Simmons,  who  spent  his  boy- 
hood near  the  bridge,  across  which  the  combatants  shot 
each  other,  and  never  till  this  week  did  1  get  the  hang  of  the 
pictured  localities .    Visitors  commonly  look  out  on  them, 
either  from  the  bridge  itself  (rebuilt  in  1875  for  Gen.  Grant 
and  the  thousands  at  the  centennial  celebration)  or  near 
by, --or  else  from  the  hillside  above,  glancing  down  upon 
the  scene.    But  the  artist,  I  now  perceive,  stood,  or  fan- 
cied as  standing,  in  the  meadow  south  of  the  Old  Manse 
orchard,  looking  westward  at  the  militiamen  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  filing  down  from  their  hillside  toward  the 
bridge  at  the  time  of  firing;  and  our  men  are  seen  across  a 
pretty  reach  of  the  river  as  we  look  from  east  to  west. 
The  high  land  on  the  horizon,  then,  is  the  range  north  of 
the  river  and  fronting  the  Old  Manse,  which  itself  is  not 
seen,  or  very  dimly;  but  the  stream,  the  meadow  and  the 
Americans  make  up  the  picture.    With  this  explanation  the 
State-house  visitor  who  has  also  seen  the  battleground  can 
solve  the  visual  difficulties  . 

Quite  recently  another  artist.  Miss  Elizabeth  Roberts  of 
New  York,  has  been  painting  for  exhibition  in  Philadelphia 
another  river  view,  from  near  the  same  famous  locality, 
but  without  bringing  in  the  fight  at  all.    Sitting  at  the  foot  of 
the  Old  Manse  orchard,  and  using  a  giant  oak,  as  old  as  the 
first  settlement  by  the  Musketaquid,  for  the  foreground  and 
proscenium  of  her  picture,  she  has  skilfully  painted  in,  be- 
neath its  well-foliaged  boughs,  a  long  reach  of  the  river 
flowing  toward  her,  and  rippling  with  its  almost  impercep- 
tible motion  downward  toward  the  bridge  (not  visible)  to  the 
northwestward,  --the  very  stretch  of  water  which  Hawthorne 
used  to  launch  forth  upon  in  Thoreau'  s  boat  to  enjoy  his  one 
form  of  sport,  freshwater  fishing.    It  is  a  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  an  October  morning  under  a  deep  blue  and 
clouded  sky,  on  this  calmest  of  flowing  waters .    With  a 
slight  variation  for  the  spring  season  and  the  annual  flood, 
and  with  Hawthorne  and  his  boat  sketched  in,  it  would  an- 
swer for  a  lively  illustration  of  those  days  described  by 
him,  as  he  dwelt  in  the  Old  Manse,  and  for  the  first  time-- 
and  almost  for  the  last  also --seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
and  quietly  happy. 

Miss  Roberts  some  years  since  painted  a  few  of  the  land- 
scapes of  Concord,  and  wished  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
gray  old  poet;  Channing,  the  early  comrade  of  Hawthorne 
in  his  boating,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  boat.    But  he  was 
shy  of  the  proposition,  and  the  opportunity  passed.    Now, 
with  the  material  left  by  him,  she  may  attempt  a  portrait 
from  memory,  --a  result  much  to  be  desired.   Without  Haw- 
thorne's  unusual,  dark  and  sparkling  beauty,  Channing  had 
even  more  distinctly  the  poetic  cast  of  gentle,  observant 
wisdom;  over  which  age  threw  a  tinge  of  hoary  antiquity, 
less  wrinkled  than  the  traditional  Hosmer,  and  less  peering 
than  the  aged  Bryant,  which  might  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
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terity  as  the  type  of  antique  genius  among  the  Concord 
authors  .    Painting  suits  these  rural  brethren  of  the  pen 
better  than  sculpture,  for  which  their  features  were  too 
mobile  or  too  little  Grecian  to  take  the  most  lifelike  form 
in  marble  or  bronze. 

(432)  Dec,  7,   1905.    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY  RE- 
SUMES—EMERSON  AND  ANTI -SLA VERY. 

The  Emerson  society  resumed  its  winter  meetings  at 
the  public  library  yesterday,  and  will  meet  there  weekly 
at  3  p.m.  for  the  present.    The  subject  yesterday  was 
Emerson'  s  connection  with  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  -- 
suggested  by  the  coming  celebration  of  the  Garrison  an- 
niversary, for  which  many  announcements  are  this  week 
made.    Mr.  Sanborn  and  Mr.  Malloy  gave  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  Emerson'  s  first  appearance  on  the  antislavery 
platform,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.   Brooks  of  Concord 
and  the  Thoreau  family,  he  gave,  in  August,  1844,  his  ad- 
dress on  West  India  emancipation,  which  Theodore  Parker 
sent  to  Carlyle  as  evidence  that  his  Concord  friend  did  not 
share  Carlyle'  s  disparagement  of  the  negro .    Whittier , 
then  editing  a  Lowell  antislavery  newspaper,  the  Middle- 
sex Citizen,  seems  to  have  reported  this  address,  and  the 
following  debate  briefly  for  this  journal.    It  was  not  till 
some  years  later  that  Emerson  appeared  on  the  Garrisonian 
platform;  being  deterred,  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for 
Wendell  Phillips,  by  the  violence  of  denunciation  in  the 
Liberator,  and  at  public  meetings.    Instances  were  given 
of  the  eloquence  of  Phillips,  and  of  the  other  agitators,  -- 
Frederic  Douglass,  Parker  Pillsbury,  N.  P.  Rogers, 
Stephen  Foster,  his  wife,  Abby  Kelly,  and  of  Garrison 
himself.    According  to  Mr.  Malloy,  who  afterward  lived  at 
Somersworth,  N.  H.,  it  was  there  that  a  mob  deprived 
Foster  of  one  skirt  of  his  black  coat,  concerning  which 
Lowell,  the  poet,  afterward  said  that  he  heard  Stephen,  at 
a  Boston  meeting,  cry  out,  as  he  held  up  a  large  missile,  -- 
"This  brickbat  was  flung  at  my  head  by  the  orthodox  church 
in  Portland;  this  skirt  of  this  coat  was  torn  off  by  the  church 
in  Somersworth."    Emerson  praised  the  eloquence  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  especially  of  Parker  Rllsbury. 

(433)  Dec.  14,  1905.    SOCIETY  MEETINGS— MR.  MAL- 
LOY ON  POETRY  AND  IMAGINATION. 

The  anti-imperialists,  and  the  anti-sensationalists  of 
the  Massachusetts  historical  society,  both  had  meetings 
this  afternoon,  and  the  Emerson  society  yesterday.    At  the 
latter  Mr .  Malloy  discoursed  on  "Poetry  and  imagination" 
as  presented  by  Emerson  in  his  essay  of  that  name,  and 
illustrated  his  points  by  the  literalists  and  Homeric  poets, 
lacking  the  accomplishment  of  verse,  in  his  early  home  at 
Parsonsfield  in  Maine.    The  volume  of  F.  P.  Stearns,  "Con- 
cord Sketches,"  was  cited  as  containing  much  of  interest 
concerning  Emerson,  the  Alcotts  and  Hawthorne.    The 
same  topic  will  be  continued  next  week  on  Wednesday  at  the 
public  library. 

(434)  Dec,  21,   1905,    THE  GARRISON  CENTENNIAL- 
MR,  MALLOY  AT  THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY- -THEODORE 
PARKER--CLOUGH--MAETERLINCK--FRENCH  TRANS- 
LATIONS OF  EMERSON, 
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The  last  of  the  Garrison  centeanial  meetings  in  this  vicin- 
ity was  held  in  Lexington,  where  two  sons  of  Mr.  Garrison 
and  one  of  his  grandsons  live,  on  Monday,  the  18th, --par- 
ticular attention  being  given  by  the  speakers  to  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  woman'  s  rights,  from  1833  onward,  and  to 
his  gentle  and  domestic  family  life ....    A  letter  of  Louisa 
Alcott  to  Lucy  Stone,  in  October,  1873,  was  read,  wherein, 
replying  to  some  request  for  work  in  behalf  of  woman  suf- 
frage, Miss  Alcott  wrote:-- 

"When  I  read  your  note  aloud  to  the  family,  asking  "What 
shall  I  say  to  Mrs.  Stone?'  a  voice  from  the  transcendental 
mist  which  usually  surrounds  my  honored  father  instantly 
replied,  'Tell  her  you  are  ready  to  follow  her  as  leader,  -- 
sure  that  you  could  not  have  a  better  one.'    My  brave  old 
mother,  with  the  ardor  of  many  unquenchable  Mays  shining 
in  her  face,  cried  out,  'Tell  her  1  am  73,  but  I  mean  to  go 
to  the  polls  before  1  die,  even  if  my  three  daughters  have  to 
carry  me.'    And  two  little  men,  already  mustered  in,  added 
the  cheering  words,  'Go  ahead,  Aunt  Weedy,  we  will  let  you 
vote  as  much  as  ever  you  like.'    Such  being  the  temper  of 
the  small  convention  of  which  1  am  now  president,  though  I 
may  not  be  with  you  in  body,  1  shall  be  in  spirit." 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  Mr .  Malloy  continued 
his  interpretation  of  "Poetry  and  Imagination,"  and,  as  an 
example  of  poetry  and  heroism  in  common  life,  told  the 
story  of  his  sister'  s  granddaughter,  an  Ohio  woman,  the 
mother  of  eight  children,  to  whom  she  taught  Greek  and 
German,  and  one  of  whom.  Rev.  Dr.  Shepardson,  the 
"wheel-chair  evangelist,"  has  lately  died  at  Honolulu,  where 
he  preached  eloquently  to  an  audience  of  thousands .    He  also 
spoke  of  Emerson'  s  slight  connection  with  Theodore  Par- 
ker's Massachusetts  Quarterly  of  1847-50,  to  which  the  Con- 
cord sage  contributed  the  first  article,  an  editor"  s  address, 
and  also  a  short  notice  of  the  London  edition  of  Arthur 
C lough '  s  "Bothie  of  Toper-na-  Fuosich"as  the  hexameter 
poem  was  first  called.    This  appeared  in  March,  1849,  with 
copious  quotations  from  the  spondaic  hexameters  of  Clough, 
among  them  the  two  best  lines,  -- 

There  where  of  mornings  was  custom,  where  over 

a  ledge  of  granite 
Into  a  granite  bason  descended  the  amber  torrent. 

Of  the  poem  Emerson  said:    "The  Homeric  iteration  has  a 
singular  charm,  half -comic,  half-poetic,  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  expression,  a  power  of  description  and  of  portrait- 
painting,  which  excels  our  best  romancers.    Even  the  hex- 
ameter, which,  with  all  our  envy  of  its  beauty  in  Latin  and 
in  Greek,  we  think  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  English 
poetry,  is  here  in  place,  --to  highten  the  humor  of  college 
conversation." 

The  attention  of  the  members  was  called  to  the  introduc- 
tory essay  on  Emerson  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  published 
at  Brussels  in  1894,  "a  fairly  good  translation  into  French 
of  seven  of  Emerson'  s  early  essays  by  1.  Will,  --Self-Re- 
liance,  Compensation,  Spiritual  Laws,  the  Ibet,  the  Over- 
soul,  Character  and  Fate."   In  "The  Poet"  occurs  the  pas- 
sage from  Swedenborg  cited  by  Mr.  Malloy,  where,  when 
one  of  his  affable  angels  uttered  a  verity,  the  laurel  branch 
in  his  hand  blossomed  before  the  eyes  of  the  Swede.    A  let- 
ter from  Hawthorne  to  Thoreau  was  read,  and  a  portrait  of 
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their  most  intimate  friend,  EUery  Channing,  enlarged  by 
H.  G.  Smith  from  a  photograph  of  1875,  was  exhibited.    It 
was  announced  that,  instead  of  the  weekly  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  27th,  the  members  would  attend  the  unveiling  of 
Emerson's  statue  by  Duveneck  (a  seated  bronze)  at  the 
Emerson  hall  of  philosophy  on  Quincy  street,  Cambridge; 
and  the  dedication  of  the  new  hall,  with  speeches,  etc.,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  next  week. 

(435)   Dec.  28,   1905.    DEDICATION  OF  THE  EMERSON 
HALL  OF  PHILOSOPHY— FRANK  SEWALL  ON  SWEDEN- 
BORG AND  GOETHE--W.  T.  HARRIS  ON  KANT--EDWARD 
EMERSON  ON  HIS  FATHER --STATUE  OF  EMERSON  BY 
DUVENECK. 

The  dedication  of  the  great  Emerson  hall  of  philosophy 
at  Cambridge  yesterday  was  complete  in  its  arrangements, 
though  the  building  itself  is  hardly  so .    The  workmen  were 
got  out  of  the  rooms,  for  the  meetings  of  yesterday  and  to- 
day, but  a  few  hours  before  the  two  learned  societies 
gathered  there  Wednesday  forenoon;  and  the  hammer  and 
saw  were  still  occasionally  heard  in  the  lower  regions,  as 
the  exercises  went  forward  above .    They  began  before  10 
a.m.  with  an  essay  by  Rev.  Frank  Sewall  of  Washington,  a 
Swedenborgian  pastor,  on  "Swedenborg' s  influence  upon 
Goethe,"  and  were  continued  through  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, closing  with  Dr.  W,  T.  Harris's  essay  on  "The  Kant- 
ian doctrine  of  God,  as  compared  with  that  of  Plato."    This 
began  with  a  statement  of  the  proofs  of  God  drawn  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  (as  he  said)  from  the  two  Greeks,  — a  necessary  Be- 
ing self-moved  and  moving  all  others,  "not  dependent  on 
any  outside  cause,  but  causing  the  existence  and  changes  of 
other  beings."    This  presupposition  is  theologically  styled 
God.    By  a  subtile  line  of  reasoning  Dr.  H.  came  to  the  re- 
sult that  in  the  great  chain  of  causality  there  are  "some 
links  with  self-activity  and  some  links  of  mere  passive 
mechanism."    This  he  thought  Kant  saw  by  glimpses,  but 
did  not  sufficiently  provide  for  as  a  result  reached  by 
Reason.    Hence  he  said,  "When  our  theological  schools  re- 
cover from  the  blighting  effects  of  agnosticism  generated 
by  Kantianism  pure  and  simple,  a  truly  positive  doctrine 
may  be  read  out  of  his  three  Critiques,  --supporting  his 
Theism  by  his  well-founded  ethical  doctrines." 

In  the  afternoon  Emerson'  s  relation  to  metaphysics  as 
subtile  as  this  was  well  stated  by  his  son,  Dr.  Edward 
Emerson,  and  by  President  Eliot,  who  said  Emerson  was 
not  a  metaphysician,  but  a  poet  and  seer.    Dr.  Eliot  dwelt 
on  the  newness  and  the  newer  methods  of  departments  of 
philosophy  in  American  universities ,  and  the  resulting  fact 
that  most  of  its  professors  were  still  but  young  men;  and  he 
was  disposed  to  deny  Emerson  any  systematic  thought,  -- 
not  perceiving  that  his  profound  poetic  thought  implied  a 
system  that  brought  him  to  his  swift  and  sure  results  as  a 
seer.    Dr.  Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  how  clear- 
ly he  had  foreseen  the  ethical  and  political  future  of  America, 
while  Harvard  and  the  larger  colleges  were  wading  blindly 
in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  commonplace,  and  giving  fine 
names  to  fallacies  which  time  has  annihilated.    Hence  the 
curious  fact  that  neither  Harvard  nor  Yale  invited  profes- 
sorial service  from  Emerson,  until  the  political  revolution 
of  the  civil  war  had  opened  their  eyes  to  what  he  had  been 
declaring  for  30  years.    Dr.  Emerson,  himself  a  Harvard 
graduate,  gently  passed  over  this  delicate  situation,  and 
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spoke  of  the  invitation  from  President  Eliot  to  Emerson  to 
give  a  course  of  philosophical  lectures  in  1870-1,  --too  late 
for  their  proper  presentation.    This  fact  gives  point  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  Harvard  professor,  that  the  motto  carved 
over  the  entrance  to  Emerson  hall  should  have  been:-- 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out. 

Dr.  Emerson  said  it  should  have  been 

Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

The  actual  words  are,  "What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him?"    The  hall  is  solid  and  spacious,  with  no  architec- 
tural pretensions  beyond  this;  the  statue,  of  which  little  was 
publicly  said,  is  a  fair  and  grave  presentation  of  the  elder 
years  of  Emerson,  --the  features  modeled  after  French'  s 
bust,  and  the  figure  rather  inconsistently  rendered,  as  slen- 
der to  the  waist  and  massive  below .    It  is  a  sitting  statue, 
by  Duveneck,  the  Cincinnati  sculptor,  long  resident  at 
Florence,  and  was  bequeathed  to  his  alma  mater  by  Fran- 
cis Boott,  a  classmate  of  Motley  and  Wendell  Phillips,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Duveneck.    Prof.  Muensterberg 
presided  at  the  dedication  with  tact  and  wit,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  large.    The  exercises  to-day  were  of  less  general 
interest. 

(436)   Jan.  2,  1906.    PLANS  OF  THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY. 

After  next  Wednesday  (to-morrow),  when  the  Emerson  so- 
ciety of  Boston  will  meet  in  the  public  library,  and  listen  to 
an  essay  by  F.  P.  Stearns,  on  "Mrs.  Emerson  and  Mrs. 
Hawthorne"  (more  in  detail  than  the  mention  of  each  in  the 
January  Critic),  this  society  will  hold  its  Wednesday  after- 
noon meetings  at  Dr.  Curry'  s  school  of  expression  in  the 
Rerce  building  on  Copley  square .    The  members  listened 
last  week  to  the  exercises  at  Emerson  hall  in  Cambridge, 
and  gave  praise  to  the  bronze  statue  of  the  poet-philosopher 
in  the  entrance  hall  there.    The  remarks  of  Prof.  Muenster- 
berg were  thought  to  do  more  justice  to  Emerson'  s  philo- 
sophic mission  than  the  slight  mention  of  him  by  President 
Eliot . 
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others ."    Future  meetings  of  the  Emerson  society  will  be 
held  at  Dr.  Curry'  s  school  of  expression  in  the  Rerce 
building,  in  Copley  square,  at  3  p.m.  Wednesdays. 


(438)  Jan.  11,   1906.    HCTURE  OF  CREVECOEUR' S 
FARM  NEAR  THE  HUDSON. 

The  descendants  of  Crevecoeur,  still  living  at  Paris,  -- 
the  widow  and  children  of  his  biographer,  Robert  St.  John 
de  Crevecoeur,  have  lately  sent  over  to  the  Vermont  town 
of  St.  Johnsbury  (named  by  Ethan  Allen  for  the  American 
Farmer)  a  photograph  of  the  curious  aquarelle  by  St.  John 
of  his  farm  near  the  Hudson  in  Orange  county.  New  York, 
exhibiting  his  home  there  in  1779,  with  the  title,  "Planta- 
tion of  Rne  Hill,  the  first  tree  of  which  was  cut  down  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1770,  --county  of  Orange,  colony  of  New 
York."    This  photograph  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society  this  afternoon,  exhibiting 
a  large  farm-house  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill,  with  a  well 
sweep  in  front  of  the  negro  cabin  at  one  side,  and  a  wing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  devoted  to  domestic  creatures 
and  industries;  while  in  a  field  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  the 
negro  occupant  of  the  cabin  is  plowing  with  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  in  a  small  chariot  in  front  of  the  plow  rides  St.  John'  s 
young  son,  Louis,  whose  father  and  mother,  in  summer 
costume  under  a  clump  of  maples ,  look  on  admiringly  at 
the  joy  of  their  infant  in  his  novel  palanquin.    The  farm 
lands  are  planted  with  orchards,  and  the  house  has  a  sub- 
stantial Dutch  look.    The  plow  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
modern  sulky  plow . 


(437)   Jan.  4,   1906. 
EMERSON  AND  MRS. 


F.  P.  STEARNS, 
HAWTHORNE . 


JR.,  ON  MRS. 


The  paper  of  F.  P.  Stearns  of  the  Emerson  society  on 
Mrs.  Emerson  and  Mrs .  Hawthorne,  read  yesterday, 
proved  to  be  an  interesting  one,  characterizing  those  ladies 
remarkably  well.    Of  the  two,  taken  together,  he  said: 
"These  two  excellent  ladies ,  living  on  the  same  country 
road,  a  third  of  a  mile  apart,  were  alike  in  the  excellence 
of  their  housekeeping,  the  purity  of  their  manners,  their 
universal  kindliness,  and  their  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
their  husbands  and  children.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  them 
on  the  roadside;  the  fare  at  their  tables  was  always  of  the 
nicest,  and  people  of  all  classes  could  testify  to  their  help- 
ful liberality.    In  these  respects  they  were  akin,  and  might 
almost  equally  have  served  as  models;  but  otherwise  they 
were  as  different  as  possible.    Mrs.  Hawthorne  belonged  to 
the  class  typified  by  Shakespeare  in  Ophelia;  a  tender- 
hearted, affectionate  nature,  too  sensitive  for  the  rough 
storms  of  life,  and  too  innocent  to  recognize  the  guile  in 
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Jan.  18,  1906.    MEETINGS  HONORING  FRANK- 


The  grand  meetings  this  week  are  those  celebrating 
Franklin,  --one  of  the  only  two  great  men  actually  born  in 
Boston.    His  greatness  gains  by  time;  it  was  more  visible 
in  1806  than  ever  before,  and  is  much  plainer  to  be  seen 
now .    Even  the  parsons  have  come  round  to  him,  --as  in- 
deed, Dr.  Stiles,  Dr.  Price  and  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  did 
in  his  own  time.    Theological  moderation  in  our  day  shows 
itself  by  practically  adopting  at  least  half  of  Franklin'  s 
view  of  Christianity.    "Jesus,  "  said  Franklin  once,  "pro- 
fessed that  he  came  to  call  not  the  righteous,  but  sinners 
to  repentance,  — which  implied  his  modest  opinion  that 
there  were  some  in  his  time  so  good  that  they  need  not  hear 
even  him  for  improvement.    But  nowadays  we  have  scarce 
a  little  parson  that  does  not  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man 
within  his  reach  to  sit  under  his  petty  ministrations,  --and 
that  whosoever  omits  them  offends  God.    I  wish  to  such 
more  humility."    Many  of  them  have  acquired  it  since  Frank- 
lin died,  and  can  hardly  make  a  stand  against  that  combina- 
tion of  science  and  the  money  power  which  now  threatens 
our  Puritan  civilization,  --the  better  part  of  which  Franklin 
would  always  maintain. 

(440)  Jan.  25,   1906.    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY— UN- 
PUBLISHED THOREAU  LETTERS. 

At  the  Emerson  society,  in  the  Rerce  building  yesterday, 
the  organization  for  1906  was  announced  as,  Mr.  Sanborn 
president,  Mr.  Malloy  vice-president  and  Miss  Emma  L. 
Nicker  son,  Riverbank  Court,  Cambridge,  secretary.    With 
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the  latter,  persons  desiring  to  attend  the  lectures  or  be- 
come members  can  communicate.    After  the  essay  on 
Franklin  and  Emerson,  some  unpublished  letters  of  Thor- 
eau  were  read,  and  some  account  was  given  of  the  manu- 
scripts soon  to  appear  in  print.    Since  the  volume  of  "Fa- 
miliar Letters"  came  out,   12  years  ago,  other  letters  have 
turned  up,  or  become  available  at  the  rate  of  one  or  more  a 
year,  and  these  will  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  the  volume 
in  the  new  edition,  now  printing  at  the  Riverside.    They 
range  in  date  from  August,   1844,  when  Isaac  Hecker  pro- 
posed to  Thoreau  to  travel  on  foot  through  Europe,  until 
August,   1861,  when  he  had  returned  from  his  last  long 
journey  to  Minnesota;  but  are  chiefly  in  the  last  six  years 
of  his  life,  and  nearly  all  are  short.    The  record  of  this 
Minnesota  journey  will  be  published  during  1906. 

(441)    Feb.  1,  1906.    REFLECTIONS  ON  S.  H.  EMERY 
AND  THE  CONCORD  SCHOOL, 

Many  persons,  both  in  New  England  and  the  West,  heard 
with  regret  the  announcement  last  week  of  the  death  at 
Quincy,  111,,  of  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  who  was  for  10 
years  the  presiding  trustee  or  director  of  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  and  for  a  few  years  lived  in  the  Or- 
chard house  of  the  Alcotts,  in  the  rooms  of  which  that 
school  was  modestly  opened  in  the  summer  of  1879.    He 
then  built  in  Concord  a  house  which  he  long  occupied,  and 
was  the  supervisor  in  building  the  graceful  little  Anglican 
chapel  (perhaps  the  designer  of  it),  near  his  house.    He 
was  a  native  of  Taunton,    1  think,   where  his  father  of  the 
same  name  was  long  a  clergyman,  and  in  his  later  years 
almoner  and  antiquary  of  that  Massachusetts  city.    He  en- 
tered Harvard  along  with  the  present  Judge  Fox  of  Taunton, 
but  withdrew  and  entered  Amherst,  where  he  received  an 
honorary  degree  in  1872.    Ten  years  later,  having  in  the 
meantime  acquired  independence  in  business  at  Quincy,  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  at  Harvard,  after  the 
prescribed  course  of  study,  --and  this  was  the  occasion  of 
his  return  to  New  England .    During  his  law  studies  he  lived 
in  Concord,  and  continued  there,  practicing  law  more  or 
less  in  Boston,  until  the  suggestions  of  his  associates  in 
Illinois  drew  him  back  to  Quincy,  and  engaged  him  again  in 
business,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  aptitude.    Even  before 
coming  to  Concord  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  philo- 
sophic studies,  and  was  one  of  the  many  disciples  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  now  commissioner  of  education  at  Washing- 
ton. 

In  the  Concord  school  he  regularly  took  the  chair  at  the 
lectures  and  discussions  in  the  Hillside  chapel,  although 
others  often  took  his  place  when  he  was  called  away  by  en- 
gagements .    Associated  with  him  as  trustees  of  the  small 
fund  given  by  Mrs  .  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  New  York  were 
Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Sanborn;  and  in  the  faculty  his  asso- 
ciates were  Dr.  Harris,  Mrs,  Howe,  Thomas  Davidson, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Dr,  H.  K.  Jones  of  Jacksonville, 
111.,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney  and  others  well  known  in  philos- 
ophy or  literature.    Mr.  Emery  seldom  lectured,  but  often 
participated  in  the  debates,  at  which  he  "moderated,"  as 
his  clerical  ancestors  would  have  said,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  meaning  of  the  term.    He  had  clearness  of 
perception,  equanimity  of  temper  and  dignity  of  manner, 
and  held  to  his  own  view  of  philosophy  with  modest  firmness, 
without  often  intruding  it,  or  making  it,  as  some  of  the  de- 
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baters  would,  a  sort  of  battle -flag  in  the  strife  of  opinions  , 
Indeed,  he  was  properly  joined  with  those  men  elder  in 
years,  Alcott,  Emerson,  Harris  and  others,  whose  con- 
ception of  philosophizing  was  rather  a  conversation  and  a 
calm  suggestion,  than  a  wrangle  of  Scotch  metaphysicians. 
His  very  coolness  and  precision  of  manner,  the  fruit  of 
admirable  method  in  his  arrangement  of  thoughts,  gave 
calmness  to  the  discussion  and  kept  within  bounds  some  of 
the  wide  wandering  hypotheses  which  such  gatherings  are 
apt  to  witness.    The  good  lady  who  thought  that  "the  Hy- 
pothesis was  an  extinct  species  like  the  Icthyosaurus" 
could  not  have  been  so  familiar  with  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic meetings  as  her  language  might  imply.    Mr.  Emery, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  took  a  serious  view  of  the  philosophic 
and  ethical  problems  of  the  later  19th  century,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  perceiving  that  the  modest  experiment  at  Con- 
cord was  an  earnest  influence  on  the  life  and  thought  of 
many  who  took  part  in  those  exercises,  which  many  looked 
at  humorously  and  vented  poor  puns  upon. 

Like  most  of  those  who  enter  the  treadmill  of  American 
business  life,  his  later  occupations  gave  Mr.  Emery  too 
little  leisure,  and  he  seldom  revisited  the  East  after  re- 
turning to  Quincy.    He  took  part  by  letter  in  the  centennial 
celebrations  of  Emerson' s  and  Hawthorne's  birthdays, 
and  contributed  some  interesting  memories  of  his  first  in- 
terviews with  Emerson  at  Quincy.    His  wife,  who  shared 
his  opinions,  died  several  years  since,  and  his  only  de- 
scendants are  a  daughter  and  her  children  living  in  Quincy, 
Mrs  .  Constance  Ellis .    His  venerable  father  died  not  many 
years  ago,  and  the  son  still  retained  the  distinguishing  affix 
of  "Jr. ,  "  by  which  his  death  was  announced, 

(442)  Feb.  13,  1906,  THE  MERITS  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
SKETCHES  BY  F,  P.  STEARNS— DR,  HOWE  AND  THE 
GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

Let  not  the  general  reader  pass  over  the  "Cambridge 
Sketches"  of  F.  P.  Stearns,  published  last  year,  but 
casually  omitted  in  my  notices  of  new  books  at  the  time . 
It  contains  some  of  the  best  sketches  yet  published  of  Prof. 
Child,  Christopher  Cranch,  Tom  Appleton,  Chevalier 
Howe,  Frank  Bird  and  the  Bird  club,  George  L.  Stearns, 
Elizur  Wright,  etc.,  --and  many  anecdotes  of  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Sumner,  Emerson  and  Holmes .    The  sketch  of 
Wright,  who  practically  founded  safe  life  insurance  in 
Massachusetts,  contains  a  long  passage  which  the  insur- 
ance reformers  of  the  present  day  would  do  well  to  read 
before  they  tinker  further  with  the  laws.    There  are  a  few 
mistakes  in  it,  --for  Mr.  Stearns,  who  reports  sayings  in 
conversation  with  singular  accuracy,  makes  many  petty 
errors  of  date,  name,  etc. ,  from  the  neglect  of  correcting 
lapses  of  memory  by  referring  to  books  and  contemporary 
prints.    Thus  he  calls  Motley  "George  Lothrop;"  says  that 
Dr.  Howe  "outlived  his  friend  Sumner  just  one  year,"  and 
that  Wilson  "followed  him  not  long  after."    In  fact,  Sumner 
died  March  11,   1874,  Wilson,  November  22,   1875,  and 
Howe,  January  9,   1876.    In  regard  to  Howe,  Stearns  makes 
another  mistake, --natural  enough,  because  none  of  us  knew 
the  fact  until  his  daughter  read  and  copied  his  Greek  Jour- 
nal, --that  he  went  to  Greece  in  the  keen  anguish  occasioned 
by  a  disappointment  in  love,  and  willing  to  lose  a  life  which 
had  ceased  to  interest  him.    Stearns  says,  "Howe  could  not 
himself  explain  exactly  why  he  joined  the  Greek  revolution," 
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but  in  fact  he  did  not  wish  to  explain  it,  and  in  his  later  life 
never  did .    It  is  not  quite  true ,  either ,  that  Howe  "was  not 
acquainted  with  the  ruling  class  in  Massachusetts,  who 
looked  upon  him  with  suspicion."    He  was  a  favorite  with 
this  class  most  of  his  life,  and  was  one  of  the  few  anti- 
slavery  leaders  who  had  the  entree  of  every  tory  house  in 
Boston,  --so  true  is  it  that  disinterested  benevolence  finds 
all  doors  open  to  it.    Howe  in  fact  belonged  to  the  class  that 
rules  everywhere  when  the  natural  leaders  of  mankind  are 
permitted  to  rule.    The  Highlander  knew  the  law  of  rank, 
when  he  said  to  the  guest  who  declined  the  head  of  his  chief- 
tain's  table,  "Wherever  the  Macdonald  sits  is  the  head  of 
the  table." 

(443)    Feb.  20,   19U6.    SANBORN  RECALLS  THE  SET - 
TING  FOR  HIS  EARLY  LECTURE  ON  KING  ARTHUR- -RE- 
CENT SCH0LARSH1P--0SS1AN--MACPHERS0N'S  MEAS- 
URED PROSE  AND  WHITMAN'  S  LEAVES, 
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Druids  were  the  priests  and  hymnists;  the  other  a  Welsh 
prince  upon  whom  the  Romans  conferred  the  rank  of  "Count 
of  Britain."   It  was  as  the  Roman  Pendragon,  or  "War 
leader,"  that  he  fought  against  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  if  at 
all.    Merlin  also  was  originally  a  god;  but  Arthur  was 
Gwydion,--or  as  Rhys  says,  "Arthur,  the  prominent  god  of 
a  new  Pantheon,  has  taken  the  place  of  Gwydion  in  the  old." 
Taliesin  is  the  Welsh  bard  who  celebrates  Arthur;  only 
"unfortunately,  Taliesin  as  a  credible  personage  rests  under 
exactly  the  same  disabilities  as  Arthur  himself;  there  was  a 
real  Taliesin,  a  sixth-century  bard,  but  also  another  Taliesin, 
a  mythical  poet  like  the  Gaelic  Ossian."    It  was  from  this 
bard  that  Emerson  took  that  simile  for  the  island  imprison- 
ment of  Gwydion -Arthur,  which  is  so  fine:-- 

The  heavy  blue  chain 

Of  the  boundless  main 

Didst  thou,  just  man,  endure! 


Charles  Squire'  s  recent  work  on  the  mythology  of  the 
British  islands,  in  which  he  gives  the  latest  theories  about 
King  Arthur,  recalls  to  me  the  fact  that  my  first  experience 
in  lecturing  was  with  that  mythical  hero  for  a  subject--the 
place  being  Westford,  on  its  high  ridge,  looking  away  to 
Monadnoc  and  the  blue  hills  of  Hillsboro  county  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  Thoreau  had  apostrophized  years  before. 
It  was,  indeed,  as  early  as  1842  that  he  inserted  the  most 
of  his  poem,  "To  the  Mountains,"  in  his  "Walk  to  Wachu- 
sett,"  which  appeared  in  Nathan  Hale's  magazine  (the  Bos- 
ton Miscellany)  in  1843,  and  for  which  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  small  sum  then  paid  for  magazine 
articles.    The  manuscript,  or  a  small  part  of  it,  dated 
August,   1841,  was  sold  a  few  months  ago  for  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  whole  article  then  brought.    However,  I  saw 
from  the  Westford  ridge,  that  winter  day  in  January,   1853, 
the  same  mountains  to  which  Thoreau  spoke  his  mind  in 
1841,  "standing  on  the  Concord  cliffs":-- 

With  frontier  strength  he  stand  your  ground. 
With  grand  content  ye  circle  round,  -- 
(Tumultuous  silence  for  all  sound),  -- 
Ye  distant  nursery  of  rills, 
Monadnoc  and  the  Peterboro  hills! 

My  lecture  was  afterward,  in  July,   1855,  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Harvard  magazine,  of  which  Phillips 
Brooks  and  I  had  been  editors  so  long  as  we  remained  in 
college.    And  I  am  pleased  to  find,  on  looking  it  over,  the 
first  time  for  50  years,  that  it  does  not  vary  widely  in  opin- 
ion from  that  which  half  a  century  of  scholarship  has 
reached  since.    Indeed,  Milton  had  come  to  the  same  opin- 
ion two  centuries  earlier,    saying:    "As  to  Arthur,  more 
renowned  in  songs  and  romances  than  in  true  stories,  --who 
he  was  and  whether  any  such  ever  reigned  in  Britain,  has 
been  doubted,  and  may  again  with  good  reason.    Consider- 
ing all  things,  there  will  remain    neither  place  nor  circum- 
stance in  story  which  may  administer  any  likelihood  of 
those  great  acts  that  are  ascribed  to  him." 

Now  what  does  Mr.  Squire  say?    "Prof.  Rhys  considers 
that  the  fames  of  two  separate  Arthurs  have  been  accident- 
ally confused,  to  the  exceeding  renown  of  a  composite, 
half-real,  half-mythical  personage,  into  whom  the  two  are 
blended."    One  was  a  Gaelic  or  Brythonic  god,  of  whom  the 


Ossian,  or,  more  properly,  Oisin  (pronounced  "Usheen"), 
was  also  a  god  originally,  and  had  marvelous  adventures. 
He  was  the  son  of  Finn,  and  also  a  bard  who  wrote  the  verses 
which  Macpherson  so  clumsily  turned  into  English,  but 
which  exerted  so  much  influence  on  literature  for  a  whole 
century .     His  genuine  verses  light  up  a  part  of  the  dark 
scene  in  which  his  earthly  life  is  laid,  and  have  a  genuine 
ring  of  antiquated  modes  of  life.    According  to  the  best 
accounts,  he  did  not  become  a  Christian,  but  preferred  to 
go  after  death  where  his  friends  were:-- 

"He  will  not  believe  that  heaven  could  be  closed  to  the 
Fenians  if  they  wished  to  enter  it,  or  that  God  himself 
would  not  be  proud  to  claim  friendship  with  Finn.    And  if 
it  be  not  so,  what  is  the  use  to  him  of  eternal  life  where 
there  is  no  hunting  or  wooing  fair  women,  or  listening  to 
the  songs  and  tales  of  bards?    No,  he  will  go  to  the  Fenians, 
whether  they  sit  at  the  feast  or  in  the  fire;  and  so  he  dies 
as  he  had  lived . . . . " 

Tiresome  as  much  of  this  traditional  Gaelic  collection  of 
myths  are  imaginary  fights  really  is ,  there  are  yet  pas  - 
sages  of  great  force  and  sublimity,  when  rendered  in  simple 
language.    Very  like  it  was  this  instance  of  the  value  of 
"measured  prose"  which  first  suggested  to  Walt  Whitman 
the  same  expedient  that  Macpherson  used  to  escape  from 
the  empty  tinkling  of  his  early  verses .    Whitman' s  rhym- 
ing poems,  before  and  after  the  New  Orleans  episode  in  his 
life ,  were  better  than  Macpherson' s ,  and  some  of  them 
actually  forcible;  but  with  the  first  "Leaves  of  Grass"  his 
renown  truly  began. 

(444)    Feb.  22,   1906.    SANBORN  AND  MA LLOY  ALTER- 
NATE AT  THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY- -THOMAS  H.  LEAVITT 
AND  PEAT-FUEL. 

The  Emerson  society  continues  to  alternate  in  its  weekly 
meetings  between  the  semihistorical  contributions  of  its 
president  to  the  biography  of  Emerson,  and  the  semiphilo- 
sophic  contributions  of  Mr .  Malloy  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  England  and  the  German  Transcendentalism,  --two 
very  different  articles  bearing  a  common  name.    At  the 
meeting  this  week  an  unpublished  letter  of  Emerson  to  Wil- 
liam Silsbee  was  read,  presenting  the  modest  and  religious 
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view  of  Concord  Transcendentalism  in  1838,  when  the  Bos- 
con  and  Cambridge  magnates  were  fulminating  against  it  in 
the  newspapers.  A  "New  Thought"  convention,  which  rep- 
resents a  movement  growing  out  of  the  teachings  of  Emer- 
son, though  quite  distinct  from  it,  is  going  on  here  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  and  bringing  together  many  of  the  Green- 
acre  assembly  of  the  summer  conferences . 

With  Thomas  H.  Leavitt  of  Dorchester,  a  native  of  Heath, 
there  died  six  weeks  ago,  more  knowledge  and  honest 
thought  on  the  subject  of  peat-fuel  than  exists  in  any  one 
survivor  at  present.    He  had  many  other  good  qualities,  but 
in  this  he  was  exceptional,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  had  no  wider 
influence  on  the  development  of  this  great  source  of  nation- 
al wealth  than  it  actually  did. 

(445)    Feb.  27,   1906.    JAMES  PUTNAM'S  MEMOIR  OF 
DR.  JAMES  JACKSON--SANBORN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
HIS  SON,  THE  YOUNGER  JAMES--CHARLES  EMERSON'S 
TRIBUTE . 

Dr.  Jackson  was  the  best  of  physicians,  but  far  from  the 
best  of  writers;  and  there  is  rather  too  much  of  his  amiable 
diffusiveness  of  letter  writing  in  this  volume.    His  son 
James,  who  died  so  prematurely  in  1839,  after  a  thorough 
medical  education  in  Europe,  would  have  been  a  better  writ- 
er, I  expect,  and  would  have  distrusted  some  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  wisdom  that  satisfied  his  seniors.    Writing  to  his 
father  in  1833  from  Paris,  this  "young  Marcellus"  of  Bos- 
ton medicine,  as  Dr.  Osier  has  called  him)  said,  "I  believe 
that  we  admit  many  things  as  axioms  in  America  which  are 
very  far  from  being  proved."    Skeptical  as  Boston  has  often 
been  accused  of  being,  this  remark  is  specially  true  of  this 
city  in  the  period  of  the  federalist  and  whig  domination. 
Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  first  Phi  Beta  poem,  had  this  to  say  of 
his  future  wife's  cousin,  the  younger  James  Jackson,  with 
whom  he  had  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  who  died  be- 
fore Holmes  returned  to  Boston:-- 

And  thou,  dear  friend,  whom  Science  still  deplores, 

And  Love  still  mourns,  on  ocean-severed  shores,  -- 

Though  the  bleak  forest  twice  has  bowed  with  snow 

Since  thou  wast  laid  its  budding  leaves  below, 

Thine  image  mingles  with  my  closing  strain, 

As  when  we  wandered  by  the  turbid  Seine, 

Both  blessed  with  hopes  which  revelled  bright  and 

free 
On  all  we  longed  or  all  we  dreamed  to  be; 
To  thee  the  amaranth  and  the  cypress  fell,  -- 
And  1  was  spared  to  breathe  this  last  farewell. 

Before  this  poem  was  delivered,  Charles  Emerson,  young- 
est brother  of  Waldo,  had  also  died,  after  writing  in  the 
Advertiser  an  obituary  of  his  classmate,  young  Dr.  Jack- 
son, which  ought  to  be  quoted,  because  so  little  of  his  elo- 
quent prose  has  ever  been  printed,  --resembling  in  elegant 
simplicity  that  of  his  brother,  although  less  weighted  with 
deep  thought  and  poetic  imagination.    He  said:-- 

"In  the  death  of  this  young  man  a  thousand  expectations 
are  shattered.    He  belonged  to  the  public,  to  whom  he  had 
already  given  pledges  of  rare  eminence  in  his  profession; 
and  to  the  troops  of  friends  whom  he  had  bound  to  him  by 
the  charm  of  his  pure  and  enthusiastic  character .    Short  as 
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was  his  life,  it  has  left  imprinted  on  our  memories  with 
perfect  distinctness  the  beautiful  traits  of  mind  and  temper 
which  made  him  the  favorite  of  all  who  saw  him.    To  his 
near  and  intimate  acquaintance  his  death  seems  like  with- 
drawing part  of  the  general  light  which  fell  on  their  daily 
walk.    He  had  in  him  so  large  a  soul,  a  spirit  of  such 
morning  freshness,  an  interest  so  unexhausted  in  whatso- 
ever was  good  and  true,  in  manners,  opinions,  persons, -- 
that  in  losing  him  our  whole  connection  with  society,  our 
whole  delight  in  living,  seem  to  be  loosened,  and  impaired. 
What  sorrow  is  like  their  sorrow  who  mourn  the  separation 
from  such  a  son  and  such  a  brother?" 

"Where  is  Timarchus  gone? 

His  father'  s  arms  were  round  him. 
And  when  he  breathed  his  life  away 
The  joy  of  youth  had  crowned  him; 
Old  man,  thou  wilt  not  forget 
Thy  lost  one,  when  thine  eye 
Gazes  on  the  glowing  cheek 
Of  Hope  and  Piety." 

1  heard  Waldo  Emerson  quote  this  pathetic  Greek  verse  at 
the  funeral  of  young  Faulkner  in  Acton,  30  years  afterward. 
Holmes  had  paid  his  tribute  to  Charles  Emerson  in  verse, 
as  he  afterward  did  in  prose,  in  this  same  poem  of  1836:-- 

Thou  calm,  chaste,  scholar!  I  can  see  thee  now. 

The  first  young  laurels  on  thy  pallid  brow , 

O'  er  thy  slight  figure  floating  lightly  down 

In  graceful  folds  the  academic  gown. 

On  thy  curled  lip  the  classic  lines  that  taught 

How  nice  the  mind  that  sculptured  them  with  thought. 

And  triumph  glistening  in  the  clear  blue  eye,  -- 

Too  bright  to  live,  --but,  oh,  too  fair  to  die! 

(446)    Feb.  27,   1906.    WHITMAN' S  1860  VISIT  TO  BOS- 
TON—SANBORN'  S  SEVERAL  MEETINGS  WITH  HIM. 

A  few  years  before  this  (1860)  Walt  Whitman  made  his 
first  visit  to  Boston,  --the  city  in  which  the  publication  of 
his  books  has  at  last  centered,  after  several  essays  and 
failures  to  fix  them  here.    The  first  was  in  that  year,  1860, 
when  Thayer  &.  Eldridge,  young  publishers,  who  had  made 
a  success  with  Redpath'  s  life  of  John  Brown,  and  the  "Echoes 
of  Harpers  Ferry,  "  undertook  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of 
the  "Leaves  of  Grass."    To  read  the  proof  Whitman  came  to 
Boston,  and  I  met  him,  sitting  on  the  counter  at  his  pub- 
Usher' s,  somewhere  near  Little  &  Brown's  in  Washington 
street.    I  had  previously  seen  his  striking  face  and  figure 
at  the  crowded  court-room  in  Court  square,  where  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  set  me  free  from  the  illegal,  arrogant  arrest 
of  the  Washington  Senate,  --not  knowing  who  he  was,  but 
hearing  afterward  that  he  was  there,  like  so  many  others, 
to  rescue  me  by  force,  if  the  decision  had  chanced  to  be  the 
other  way.    This  naturally  prepossessed  me  in  his  favor, 
and  I  retained  his  friendship  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  though 
seldom  seeing  him.    Once  I  called  on  him  at  Camden,  and 
once  he  spent  two  days  with  me  on  his  first  visit  to  Concord, 
in  1881.    He  was  a  personage  very  far  removed  from  the 
circle  of  the  Jacksons,  Lowells,  Cabots,  etc . . .  .and  the 
record  of  his  conversations  . .  .from  the  faithful  reports  of 
Horace  Traubel,  would  have  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  that 
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circle  much  the  same  emotions  of  disgust  and  alarm  which 
the  Transcendentalists  of  1837-38  excited  in  the  bosoms  of 
Nathan  Hale,  Francis  Bowen  and  Andrews  Norton,  with  the 
Advertiser,  and  the  North  American  for  their  organs . 

(447)  Mar.  2,  1906.  SANBORN  HELPED  MRS,  KITSON 
WITH  A  HCTURE  OF  MOTHER  B1CKERDYKE--A  STATUE 
OF  EMERSON  PLANNED  FOR  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  CON- 
CORD LIBRARY- -BUSTS  OF  THE  ALCOTTS. 

1  have  been  to-day  to  see  Mrs.  Kitson' s  memorial  to 
Mother  Bickerdyke,  that  worthy  army  nurse  who  did  so 
much  for  her  soldier  boys  in  the  civil  war .    Some  time  ago 
1  learned  that  no  good  portrait  of  Mrs .  B.  existed  among 
those  who  were  paying  for  this  memorial  at  the  West;  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  when  she  visited  me  soon  after  the 
war,  she  gave  me  a  card  photograph  of  herself,  with  her 
rather  straggling  autograph,  and  that  it  was  a  good  likeness 
of  her  at  the  time.    1  therefbre  looked  it  up  and  sent  it  to 
Mrs.  Kitson,  who  has  profited  by  it  in  modeling  the  heavy 
but  expressive  features  of  this  mother  in  Israel.    She  re- 
minded me  of  the  wife  of  John  Brown,  although  younger  and 
of  less  size,  --a  firm,  calm,  practical  woman,  with  a  basis 
of  physical  health  that  carried  her  through  all  she  did  and 
had  to  endure.    1  take  it  there  was  a  strain  of  Dutch  ances- 
try in  her,  as  in  the  mother  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  the 
father  of  Gerrit  Smith;  indeed,  the  latter  told  me  that  he 
inherited  no  English  blood,  --all  his  father's  race  being 
Dutch,  and  his  mother  one  of  the  Scotch  Livingstons  of 
eastern  New  York.    It  is  unusual  to  find  two  such  good  art- 
ists as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kitson  married,  and  each  pursuing 
art  so  successfully  in  the  two  studios. --The  scheme  of  set- 
ting up  a  statue  of  Emerson  in  front  of  the  Concord  library, 
of  which  he  was  so  long  a  book  buyer,  and  at  the  dedication 
of  which  he  was  spokesman  for  literature,  seems  to  me 
moving  toward  success.    It  is  found,  and  will  be  found  still 
more,  no  doubt,  that  many  who  live  far  from  Concord,  and 
may  never  see  the  town,  are  ready  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  such  a  memorial,  --the  town  and  the  man  being  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  far  more  than  is  usual  in  such 
cases.    In  time,  perhaps,  all  the  famous  Concord  group 
will  be  locally  commemorated.    The  medallion  of  Bronson 
Alcott,  made  by  Seth  Cheney  in  one  of  his  last  years,  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  Concord  library,  a  copy  being 
first  taken  of  this  unique  work  by  Mr.  Kitson,  so  that  it 
would  survive  in  case  of  accident  to  the  original.    Two  busts 
of  Louisa  Alcott  and  one  of  her  father  are  there  too,  and  a 
bronze  bust  of  Louisa  was  given  by  the  artist  Elwell  to  the 
Kansas  state  university  at  Lawrence  several  years  ago.    A 
bust  of  Hawthorne,  not  a  striking  likeness,  stands  near 
French' s  bust  of  Emerson  in  front  of  the  Concord  alcove  in 
this  library. 
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left  descendants  or  successors,  though  mostly  of  small 
account. 

Twenty  years  ago. .  .the  Concord  school  of  philosophy 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  life  and  genius  of  the 
great  German,  in  which  Mrs.  Howe  had  assigned  to  her  a 
discourse  on  "Goethe's  women,"  and  the  late  S.  H.  Emery, 
Jr.,  on  the  "Elective  Affinities,"  one  of  his  most  question- 
able books .    Quoting  from  Rosenkranz  that  "the  'Elective 
Affinities'  represent  to  us  a  tragic  fate,"    Mr.  Emery 
said:    "This  statement  is  misleading,  if  understood  to  mean 
that  the  triumph  of  fate  over  man  is  the  main  content  of 
the  work.    It  is  evident  from  expressions  in  'Meister'  that 
Goethe  views  the  complications  of  fate  merely  as  obstacles 
which  the  true  spirit  must  overcome. . . ." 


(449)   Mar, 
WEALTH. 


15,   1906.    EMERSON' S  THOUGHTS  ON 


At  the  Emerson  society  this  week  (meeting  on  Tuesday 
instead  of  the  usual  Wednesday),  the  topic  was  Emerson's 
relation  to  Wealth,  and  remarks  were  made  on  his  all-round 
treatment  of  the  subject,  --wealth  as  a  result  of  power,  as 
a  creator  of  jxjwer,  as  a  school  of  manners,  a  developer  of 
civilization,  etc.    He  was  cited  as  saying  he  had  never  seen 
any  man  so  rich  as  all  men  ought  to  be,  — or  with  an  ade- 
quate command  of  Nature.    "We  honor  the  rich,"  he  wrote 
in  his  Journal,  "because  they  have  the  freedom,  pwwer  and 
grace  which  we  feel  to  be  proper  to  us,  --proper  to  all 
men."    Yet  he  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  evils  of  wealth, 
and  to  what  follows  inevitably  from  the  misuse  of  this 
strange  secret  of  power,  such  as  we  are  now  witnessing 
all  around  us  .    With  that  exact  foresight  of  the  next  century 
which  was  so  marked  in  Emerson  that  his  simplest  illustra- 
tions became  prophetic,  he  went  on  to  say:-- 

"If  you  take  out  of  State  street  the  10  honestest  merchants, 
and  put  in  10  roguish  persons  controlling  the  same  amount 
of  capital,  the  rates  of  insurance  will  indicate  it;  the  sound- 
ness of  banks  will  show  it.    The  schools  will  feel  it;  the 
children  will  bring  home  their  little  dose  of  the  poison;  the 
judge  will  sit  less  firmly  on  the  bench,  and  his  decisions 
will  be  less  upright,  --he  has  lost  so  much  support  and  con- 
straint, which  all  need;  and  the  pulpit  will  betray  it  in  a 
laxer  rule  of  life.    An  apple  tree,  --if  you  take  out  every 
day  for  a  number  of  days  a  load  of  loam,  and  put  a  load  of 
sand  about  its  roots,  --will  find  it  out.    An  apple  tree  is  a 
stupid  kind  of  creature,  --but  if  this  treatment  be  pursued 
for  a  short  time  1  think  it  would  begin  to  mistrust  some- 
thing.   And  if  you  take  out  of  the  powerful  class  engaged  in 
trade  a  hundred  good  men,  and  put  in  a  hundred  bad,  would 
not  the  dollar,  which  is  not  much  stupider  than  an  apple 
tree,  presently  find  it  out?" 


(448)    Mar.  6,   1906.    ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF  GOETHE. 

Yet  on  the  whole  Goethe'  s  life  was  strangely  fortunate; 
his  stars  did  not  fight  against  him,  but  gave  him  too  many 
exemptions  from  the  common  lot  of  Germans  in  his  two 
centuries  .    Perhaps  the  early  extinction  of  his  family  may 
have  been  the  penalty  he  has  paid  for  his  predestined  dis- 
regard of  the  affections  of  others .    Contrasted  with  Napo- 
leon and  with  Byron,  his  good  fortune  is  singular,  — but  they 


This  is  precisely  what  has  been  happening  for  the  past  10 
or  20  years,  --taking  out  the  honest  dealers  and  putting  in 
the  rich  rogues,  who  are  now  leaving  the  country  so  readily; 
and  is  not  the  insurance  business  suffering  accordingly  at 
this  moment?    Are  not  our  judges  justifying  Emerson's  re- 
mark, as  they  were  in  the  unhappy  days  when  the  rich 
slaveholder  and  the  richer  mercantile  men  of  the  North  com- 
bined to  shelter  "the  wild  and  guilty  phantasy  that  man  can 
hold  property  in  man"? 
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(450)   Mar.  22,   1906.    ADELINE  DUTTON  WHITNEY 
COMPARED  WITH  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT  IN  DOMESTIC 
FICTION . 


Mrs.  Whitney,  whose  death  is  announced  at  a  good  old 
age,  was  a  pleasing  writer  of  domestic  fiction  in  the  days 
when  less  was  required  of  a  Boston  authoress  than  now;  an 
excellent  woman  whose  sober  or  humorous  footsteps  "never 
learned  to  stray"  far  from  the  appointed  round  of  provincial 
literature  .    A  contrast  might  be  drawn  between  her  and 
Miss  Alcott,  who  started  in  the  field  with  few  of  Miss 
Train'  s  advantages,  except  a  certain  freedom  of  spirit  and 
liveliness  of  fancy  that  have  carried  her  beyond  the  present 
fame  of  Mrs .  Whitney.    Miss  Alcott  also  belonged  to  a  cir- 
cle of  such  world -distinction  that  this  gave  her  a  final  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  overlooked.    The  advice  that  her  father'  s 
friend,  Emerson,  gave  to  young  persons  in  general,  "Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star,"  was  followed  in  advance  by  Miss  Al- 
cott; the  star  attachment  was  done  for  her,  and  what  she 
had  to  do  was  to  guide  the  little  chariot.    Boston  could  not 
quite  do  for  Mrs .  Whitney  all  that  Concord  did  for  her 
younger  compeer  in  writing  for  youths  and  maidens . 

(451)   Mar.  29,   1906.    THOREAU' S  MANUSCRIPTS-- 
HIS  HABIT  OF  MAKING  COHES  WITH  VARIANTS. 


The  demand  for  specimens  of  Thoreau'  s  handwriting 
leads  auctioneers  into  odd  mistakes  now  and  then.    The 
manuscript  on  "Chastity  and  Sensuality,"  sold  here  last 
week  as  "unpublished,"  was  published  word  for  word  in  the 
volume  of  his  "Familiar  Letters"  issued  by  Houghton  in 
1894,  as  part  of  a  long  letter  to  Harrison  Blake,  dated  in 
1852.    It  had,  in  fact,  been  written  some  years  before  that, 
as  a  part  of  Thoreau'  s  long  meditations  on  Love  and  Friend 
ship,  of  which  a  large  portion  appeared  in  his  first  book, 
the  "Week"  in  1849.    Other  portions  are  in  type  for  one  or 
two  volumes  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Boston  Bibliophile 
society,  made  up  from  the  manuscripts  purchased  by  Mr. 
Bixby,  two  years  ago  and  more  recently.    Among  the  latest 
bought  are  certain  poems  of  which  little  or  nothing  has 
heretofore  been  published,  and  which  present  the  whole 
vigor  of  Thoreau'  s  self-government  principles  in  rather 
indifferent  verse.    A  curious  fact  is  revealed  by  these 
sales  of  his  manuscript  by  auction  or  otherwise,  --that  he 
seldom  made  less  than  three  copies,  always  in  his  own 
autograph,  of  what  he  meant  to  print;  and  that  these  copies 
(often  differing  minutely  or  widely  from  each  other),  have 
in  50  or  60  years  fallen  into  the  hands  of  various  owners, 
and  so  get  into  the  autograph  market.    Occasionally  three 
drafts  fall  into  the  same  hands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  short 
life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Biblio- 
phile society,  and  thus  making  three  distinct  volumes  pub- 
lished by  that  organization. 
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are  three  conceivable  motives  for  putting  a  convicted  mur- 
derer to  death:    (1)  To  punish  him  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  slew  his  victim, --that  is,  from  vindictive  justice;  (2) 
to  deter  others  from  murder;  (3)  to  lessen  the  number  of 
assassins  in  the  world.    Each  motive  can  be  defended,  but 
not  all  reasonably.    Vindictive  justice  satisfies  a  natural 
sentiment,  --the  same  that  leads  to  lynchings,  but  a  little 
more  defensible  than  lynching.    As  to  deterring  others  from 
murder,  --that  is  an  exposed  fallacy.    Murders  are  com- 
mitted either  from  overmastering  passion  or  from  innate  or 
acquired  depravity,  --both  states  of  mind  that  admit  no  de- 
terrent warning  from  a  distant  view  of  hanging.    Anticipated 
perpetual  imprisonment,  if  detection  and  conviction  were 
certain,  would  be  a  real  deterrent;  but  the  assassin  who 
reasons  at  all  generally  argues  that  he  may  escape  detection 
and  conviction;  and  this  hope,  often  well  founded,  might 
make  murders  more  frequent.    It  is  the  uncertainty  of 
punishment  that  encourages  crime  of  all  kinds,  --murder 
probably  least  of  all.    The  third  motive,  --to  rid  the  world 
of  a  knave,  --is  the  most  defensible  of  the  three.    I  remem- 
ber that  when  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured,  after  causing 
rivers  of  blood  to  be  shed,  Emerson  said  to  me,  "We  might 
make  him  the  last  example  of  capital  punishment,  and  then 
abolish  the  gallows."    It  was  a  hasty  remark,  and  he  doubt- 
less consented  to  the  escape  of  Davis  from  all  retributive 
punishment,  as  most  of  us  did.    But  the  fewer  assassinating 
brigands  in  the  world,  the  better  world  it  would  be.    How- 
ever, few  would  avow  this  third  motive, --the  difficulty  be- 
ing to  select  the  worse  knaves  for  death;  and  to  hang  one 
mediocre  villain,  and  leave  10  worse  ones  alive,  would  be 
an  absurdity,  upon  this  theory. 


(452)  Apr, 
SENTENCE- 
MENT. 


12,   1906.    MRS.  HOWE  AND  THE  DEATH 
-THREE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  CAHTAL  PUNISH- 


Mrs  .  Howe  has  headed  one  of  the  many  petitions  for 
commuting  the  sentence  of  Tucker,  --not,  I  suppose,  from 
a  general  reluctance  at  capital  punishment,  nor  wholly 
from  a  doubt  of  convictions  on  evidence  merely  circumstan- 
tial; but  perhaps  from  a  mingling  of  the  two  motives .  There 


(453)  Apr.  19,  1906.    SANBORN  AND  MALLOY--EMER- 
SON  THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  THE  POET. 

The  Emerson  society,  which  has  been  meeting  weekly  of 
late  in  the  Pierce  building,  at  Dr.  Curry's  school  of  Ex- 
pression, will  return  for  a  single  meeting,  next  Wednesday 
afternoon,  to  the  free  lecture  room  at  the  public  library, 
where  Mr.  Sanborn  will  present  the  "Philosophy  of  Emer- 
son" in  a  half-hour  address,  and  Mr.  Malloy  will  consider 
"Emerson  as  poet"  in  a  general  way,  without  special  refer- 
ence to  any  one  poem,  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
for  years.    In  these  two  capacities,  philosopher  and  poet, 
Emerson  taught  the  world  for  half  a  century,  --misunderstood 
for  most  of  the  time,  yet  holding  the  world'  s  attention  by 
the  singular  charm  of  his  original  genius  and  attractive  char- 
acter.   Now  that  his  friend  Thoreau  is  coming  before  a  new 
generation  in  a  great  series  of  20  volumes,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  consider  in  what  these  two  memorable  writers  agreed 
and  in  what  they  differed  as  philosophers  and  poets,  which 
both  were , 

(454)  June  5,   1906.    SnRITUALISM  VS.   MATERIAL- 
ISM--COSMIC  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN  BUCKE,  THOREAU  AND 
SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 

Dr.  Bucke,  like  Haeckel,  is  an  evolutionist,  but  is  at  the 
opposite  pole  of  the  philosophic  sphere--being  a  spiritualist 
rather  than  a  materialist.    As  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Wherry, 
lately  noticed  in  these  letters,  Haeckel  believes  (or  seems 
to)  that  the  body  of  man  is  master,  not  the  mind;  while  Bucke 
is  certain  that  the  mind  and  soul  are  masters ,  and  that  there 
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is  an  influx  from  the  soul  of  the  universe  into  the  mind  and 
soul  of  man,  producing  in  rare  instances,  or  at  unexpected 
times  in  many  men,  what  he  calls  the  cosmic  consciousness. 
This  he  regards  as  a  development  in  course  of  indefinite 
ages  of  time,  from  the  unconscious,  conscious  and  self- 
conscious  states  of  the  evoluting  animal  which  in  its  last 
earthly  state  is  man.    What  the  next  state  may  be  he  does 
not  say  or  even  intimate;  but  perhaps  the  reply  of  the  Lon- 
don bookseller'  s  clerk  may  imply  what  is  coming  next. 
"Have  you  got  the  '  Eloping  Angels'  of  Watson?"  said  the 
customer  .    "1  don' t  think  we  have  that  in  stock"  was  the 
answer,  --"but  here  is  the  sequel  to  it,  "The  Heavenly 
TWins.'  "   The  definitions  of  Dr.  Bucke  are  clear  and  pre- 
cise .    We  look  out  on  the  world  with  our  perceptive  facul- 
ties (seeing,  hearing,  etc.)  and  the  mind  receives  "per- 
cepts."   These  we  subject  to  consideration  and  reflection, 
and  they  become  "recepts."    By  a  further  intellectual  treat- 
ment the  latter  become  "concepts,"  and  are  the  basis  of 
language,  --each  concept  including  in  its  meaning  a  multi- 
tude of  recepts,  which  already  have  absorbed  a  multitude 
of  percepts .    Thus  the  concept  is  an  algebraic  symbol  of 
thought,  as  X  and  y  are  symbols  of  arithmetical  numbers  . 
Up  to  this  point  self-consciousness  has  done  the  work,  and 
from  the  last  stage,  as  mentioned  above,  the  dog  and  par- 
rot are  excluded,  because  they  have  no  consciousness  of 
self,  though  egoistic  enough  in  fact. 

But  now  comes  a  new  stage  of  consciousness,  from  which 
the  mass  of  men  and  nearly  all  women  are  thus  far  ex- 
cluded; although  there  is  hope  fbr  their  admission  here- 
after, as  the  divine  work  of  evolution  goes  on  for  thousands 
of  years  to  come .    This  state  of  mind  was  perhaps  best 
described  by  Thoreau  (whom  Bucke  quotes,  but  not  in  this 
passage)  in  the  quatrain:-- 

Always  the  general  show  of  things 

Floats  in  review  before  my  mind. 
And  such  true  love  and  reverence  brings, 

That  sometimes  1  forget  that  I  am  blind , 

Like  much  from  this  author,  this  is  paradoxical  (not  pseu- 
dodoxical),  but  it  was  then  expanded  by  him  into  another 
paradox,  in  his  mystical  poem  "Inspiration": — 

I  hearing  get,  who  had  but  ears, 

And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before; 
I  moments  live  who  lived  but  years. 

And  truth  discern  who  knew  but  learning'  s  lore. 

With  this  we  come  in  fact  upon  the  ground  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  mysticism,  --that  author  whose  name,  Thoreau 
thought,  was  the  antetype  of  what  Emerson's  will  be  cen- 
turies hence .    In  his  first  and  most  famous  book,  the 
"Religio  Medici,"  written  about  the  time  Milton  was  writ- 
ing "Lycidas"  and  "Comus,"  Browne  said:-- 

"Now  for  my  life,  it  is  a  miracle  of  30  years,  which  to 
relate  where  not  a  history  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would 
sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fable .    Men  that  look  upon  my 
outside,  perusing  only  my  condition  and  fortunes,  do  err 
in  my  altitude;  for  1  am  above  Atlas'  s  shoulders.    The 
earth  is  a  point,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  heavens  above 
us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part  within  us  .    1  take 
my  circle  to  be  above  360;  though  the  number  of  the  arc  do 
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measure  by  body,  it  comprehendeth  not  my  mind.    There 
is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us;  something  that  was  be- 
fore the  elements,  and  owes  no  homage  to  the  sun.    Nature 
tells  me  1  am  the  image  of  God;  he  that  understands  not 
thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first  lesson,  and  is 
yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man.    Let  me  not  injure  the 
felicity  of  others  if  I  say  1  am  the  happiest  man  alive  .    I 
have  that  in  me  that  can  convert  poverty  into  riches,  ad- 
versity into  prosf)erity.    1  am  more  invulnerable  than 
Achilles;  fortune  hath  not  one  place  to  hit  me . . . ." 

Dr .  Bucke  does  not  cite  Sir  Thomas  Browne ,  though  he 
might  well  do  it;  but  in  his  chapter  on  human  language  he 
goes  further  back  in  English  Literature,  and  quotes  Lady 
Juliana  Berners ,  who  thus  specifies  how  we  must  turn  the 
percepts  and  recepts  of  various  multitudes  into  concepts, 
in  order  to  discriminate  one  from  another .... 

(455)  June  28,   1906.    THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  THEO- 
DORE PARKER'S  WORKS— DR.  HOWE'S  LIFE  AND  COR- 
RESPONDENCE . 

The  arrangements  for  a  new  and  uniform  edition  of  the 
works  of  Theodore  Parker,  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Unitarian  association,  are  now  so  far  made  that  Rev. 
G.  W  .  Cooke  is  to  begin  this  summer  the  considerable  task 
of  arranging  the  material  for  the  first  volume  or  two.    The 
thousand  manuscript  sermons,  the  property  of  Mr.  Sanborn, 
have  this  week  been  sent  by  him  to  the  association  rooms  in 
Boston,  along  with  three  drafts  in  manuscript  of  the  pro- 
posed first  volume  of  the  series,  the  "Discourse  of  Religion." 
The  basis  of  the  edition  wiU  be  Miss  Cobbe'  s  English  edition 
of  1863-70,  --but  considerable  variations  from  this  will  be 
made,  and  perhaps  an  additional  volume  or  two  be  inserted 
here  and  there,  --particularly  a  more  complete  autobiography 
of  Parker  than  has  yet  appeared.    In  the  volume  of  Dr.  Howe's 
life  and  correspondence  to  be  issued  next  year  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Richards,  will  be  much  of  Howe's  correspondence 
with  Parker,  and  it  may  be  that  Mrs .  Howe  will  contribute 
something  to  the  Parker  edition. 

(456)  July  9,   1906.    ST.  JOHN  DE  CREVECOEUR--H1S 
TRANSFORMING  IMAGINATION- -RECENT  RESEARCH  BY 
HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

St .  John  de  Crevecoeur  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
epic  or  ballad  poetry;  but  he  had  much  of  the  eye  for  nature 
and  character,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  transforming  imagi- 
nation which  such  poesy  requires;  so  that  the  reader  is 
never  quite  sure  that  he  is  reciting  the  exact  fact  as  he  saw 
it.    I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  widow  of  his 
biographer  and  descendant,  in  which  she  says: -- 

"My  eldest  son  is  to  attend  in  July  the  English  archeologi- 
cal  congress,  and  soon  after  to  sail  for  America.    He  is 
occupied  now  (June  22)  with  the  map  of  Canada  at  the  war 
office,  which  Mr.  Marshall  of  Buffalo  examined  long  ago; 
by  reason  of  its  size  I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  photograph 
it.    The  EngUsh  MSS  of  St.  John  which  we  still  have  are 
reduced  to  very  few;  however,  some  passages  still  unpub- 
lished may  perhaps  interest  Prof.  Trent,  if  he  has  yet  in 
mind  a  reprinting  of  the  '  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer.' 
The  manuscript  detailing  the  life  of  St.  Jolin,  from  his  dis- 
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charge  out  of  the  New  York  prison  until  his  embarcation 
for  England;  is  in  French,  and  was  written  from  memory 
in  1789.    The  MSS  of  his  journey  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
was  published  by  O.  H.  Marshall  in  the  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History  in  1878,  with  a  reproduction  of  the  map." 

Mme .  Marie  de  Crevecoeur  expresses  the  hope  that  her 
son  will  receive  in  the  United  States  "a  cordial  welcome, 
in  remembrance  of  that  American  ancestor  of  whom  sever- 
al of  your  countrymen  have  written  with  so  much  knowledge 
and  interest."    Of  this  no  doubt  can  exist;  and  1  give  this 
notice  of  his  coming,  which  may  soon  be  expected. 

(457)   July  24,   1906.    MORE  ON  ST.  JOHN  DE  CREVE- 
COEUR . 

Recurring  to  Mr.  Marshall's  translation  and  reprint, 
with  a  map  drawn  by  St.  John  of  the  waters  and  region  of 
Niagara  in  1784  (mentioned  by  Mme .  de  Crevecoeur  in  a 
recent  letter),  which  were  published  in  1878  in  the  deceased 
Magazine  of  American  History,  1  have  some  suggestions  to 
make  .    They  involve   St.  John'  s  singular  inaccuracy  of 
dates,  compared  with  his  land-surveyor's  exactness  of 
local  observation.    He  wrote  this  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Falls  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Ally,  then  (1786)  in  France,  as 
the  father  was,  too;  but  he  dates  the  visit  in  July,  1783, 
though  he  was  then  also  in  France.    The  actual  visit,  I 
doubt  not,  was  in  1784,  for  then  and  then  only  could  he  have 
made  before  1786  a  summer  trip  to  Niagara.    He  was  in 
Boston  late  in  March,   1784,  for  some  days;  August  8,   1784, 
he  was  in  New  Haven  on  his  way  to  Boston;  and  he  was 
again  in  New  Haven,  September  23,   1784.    The  Niagara 
journey  was  made  in  July  between  these  dates,  and  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario.    Landing  at  Fort 
Niagara  in  New  York,  then  held  by  a  British  garrison,  he 
and  his  friend  Hunter,  July  12,  went  to  the  American  Fort 
Schlosser,  which  he  calls  "Slausser,"  and  marks  on  his 
map  as  Fort  Erie .    There  they  spent  the  night  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Stedman,  "who  farms  this  place  of  government, 
and  has  the  exclusive  right  of  transporting  stores  and 
merchandise  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie."   In  the 
morning  of  July  13  they  were  up  early,  and,  after  looking 
at  the  American  fall,  were  ferried  over  to  the  Canadian 
side  in  Capt.  Jones'  s  bateau,  with  their  horses;  then  rode 
to  the  house  of  "Mr.  Ellsworth,  a  loyalist,"  standing  near 
the  present  Clifton  house .    1  suspect  this  was  one  of  the 
Ellsworths  of  Orange  county,  N.Y.,  whose  kinsman,  Ver- 
dine  Ellsworth,  had  been  godfather  to  St.  J.'s  three  chil- 
dren, when  christened  by  Pastor  Tetard  in  December, 
1776.    From  his  house  they  not  only  saw  the  Horseshoe 
fall,  but  went  under  the  sheet  of  falling  water  ("cave  of  the 
winds"),  after  climbing  down  the  bank  by  an  "Indian  lad- 
der."   They  then,  toward  evening,  rode  north  on  the  Cana- 
dian shore  to  Butlersburg,  now  Queenstown,  and  crossed 
over  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  Campbell,  a  British  major, 
had  received  them  hospitably  before. 

As  they  had  brought  letters  to  Maj.  CampbeU  and  had 
been  entertained  by  the  tory  exile,  Ellsworth,  I  conclude 
that  St.  John's  companion.  Hunter,  was  a  tory  and  that 
they  had  reached  the  St.  Lawrence  from  near  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. ,  where  St.  John'  s  Rnehill  farm  was,  which  he  would 
naturally  visit,  even  if  it  had  been  sold,  after  an  absence 
of  four  years .    Before  August  8  he  would  have  time  to  re- 
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turn  from  Fort  Niagara  to  New  York,  perhaps  going  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  thence  by  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George  to  Albany,  and  down  the  Hudson.    Mr.  Marshall 
says  the  account  was  written  for  Ally  when  he  was  14  years 
old;  it  must  then  have  been  in  1786,  for  the  lad  was  born 
August  5,   1772.    He  remained  in  France  after  St.  John 
sailed  for  New  York,  early  in  May,   1787;  in  the  summer 
the  father  was  again  in  Boston,  to  reclaim  his  daughter, 
Fanny,  who  was  yet  in  the  hospitable  family  of  Capt. 
Fellowes,  and  he  was  in  Boston  July  27,  and  again  August 
29,  1787;  so  that  he  could  not  have  been  at  Niagara  in  that 
summer.    Mr.  Marshall  printed  in  the  same  magazine 
St.  John's  account  of  the  Nantucket  Indians  in  1772,  and  of 
the  city  of  New  York- -both  translated  from  the  edition  of 
1787  of  the  American  Farmer'  s  letters .    None  of  these 
versions  is  very  accurately  printed.    The  Pennsylvania 
Historical  magazine  for  July,   1906,  prints  a  30-page  ar- 
ticle on  St.  John'  s  life,  with  an  engraving  of  his  farm-house 
on  the  Hudson. 

(458)  Aug.  2,   1906.    DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH  SHAW 
MELVILLE, 

The  death  of  the  widow  of  Herman  Melville  calls  atten- 
tion to  that  departed  novelist,  whose  books  were  once  in 
such  vogue,  though  now  mostly  forgotten.    He  was  the 
grandson  of  a  famous  revolutionist,  Maj.  Melville,  one 
of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  of  1773,  who,  as  Carlyle  said, 
made,  "Boston  harbor  black  with  unexpected  tea"--a  phrase 
which  that  inaccurate  biographer  of  Hamilton,  F.  S.  Oliver, 
borrows  in  his  English  apotheosis  of  Burr's  victim.     Mrs. 
Melville  was  a  daughter  of  our  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  of  great 
fame,  and  was  two  years  younger  than  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  with  whom  1  have  been  spending  a  few  days  lately  at 
her  Newport  home,  and  who  is  remarkably  well  and  in 
activity  this  summer  .    The  look  of  anxiety  which  some  of 
her  recent  portraits  give  her  is  not  true  to  the  fact. 

(459)  Aug.  7,   1906.    EMERSON  AND  FATHER  TAYLOR. 

The  Atlantic  for  August  contains  Emerson's  word-pic- 
tures of  that  singular  product  of  southern  institutions  and 
northern  and  marine  life--Father  Taylor,  the  sailor- 
preacher  of  Boston'  s  North  end,  where  Emerson  became 
acquainted  with  him  when  himself  a  preacher  in  the  North 
end  at  the  old  "cockerell"  church.    Of  the  two  [principal 
articles]  ,  Emerson's  paper,  though  very  brief,  is  much 
the  better,  --the  king'  s  chaff  being  proverbially  better 
than  other  folks'  corn.    In  a  passage  of  the  Emerson 
journal  not  here  quoted  the  Concord  seer  said:    "Alcott 
and  Edward  Taylor;  one  is  the  fool  of  his  idea,  and  the 
other  of  his  fancy.    Alcott  never  learned  in  Connecticut 
or  Boston  what  he  sees  and  declares  to  me."    So  he  might 
have  said  that  Taylor  never  learned  in  Virginia,  New  Jer- 
sey or  at  sea  what  he  preached  to  his  audience  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.    As  Emerson  says: -- 

"Judged  by  any  theo logic  rule  and  standard,  his  preach- 
ing was  a  Punch  and  Judy  affair,  --the  sermon  quite  acci- 
dental, and  ludicrously  copied  from  the  old  style,  as  he 
probably  found  it  in  some  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  ves- 
tries .    As  well  as  he  can  he  mimics  and  exaggerates  the 
parade  of  method  and  logic,  of  text  and  argument;  but. .  .he 
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seldom  remembers  any  of  the  divisions  of  his  plan  after 
the  first;  and  the  slips  and  gulfs  of  his  logic  would  involve 
him  in  quick  confusion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  inexhaustible 
wit  by  which  he  dazzles  and  destroys  memory,  and  carries 
captive  the  dullest  and  the  keenest  hearer," 

This  is  an  explanation  of  Father  Taylor  which  befits  a 
seer;  all  that  Emerson  says  of  him  is  the  fruit  of  keen  ob- 
servation.   Carried  away  by  a  sudden  squall  of  oratory, 
and  forgetting  how  his  sentence  began,  Taylor  cried  out: 
"Brethren,  I've  lost  my  nominative  case, --but  we're 
bound  for  the  kingdom  of  God."    His  flashes  of  eloquence 
surpassed  all  the  rhetoric  taught  in  the  schools.    "Bless 
the  bleached  sail,  the  white  foam!    May  every  deck  be 
stamped  by  the  hallowed  feet  of  godly  captains,  and  the 
first  watch  and  the  second  watch  be  watchful  for  the  Divine 
Light!"    I  heard  him  say  of  St.  Peter:    "He  was  the  last 
stroke  of  a  thunderstorm,  softened  by  the  breath  of  Al- 
mighty God."    He  had  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  led 
men  nowhere  in  particular,  with  all  his  affectionate  piping, 
Emerson  adds:-- 

"Everything  is  accidental  to  him,  — his  place,  his  edu- 
cation, his  church,  his  sermon,  his  whole  system  of  re- 
ligion, --a  mere  dust -heap  of  refuse  and  leavings  of  former 
generations.    He  is  incapable  of  accurate  thought;  he  can- 
not analyze  or  discriminate;  he  is  the  singing,  dancing 
drunkard  of  his  wit.    His  whole  genius  is  in  minstrelsy. 
He  calls  it  religion,  Methodism,  Christianity  and  other 
names;  it  is  minstrelsy.    He  is  a  minstrel;  all  the  rest  is 
costume ....    He  is  a  man  with  no  'proprium'  or  'peculium' 
but  all  social.    Leave  him  alone  and  there  is  no  man,  there 
is  no  substance,  — but  a  relation." 

Here  Emerson  seems  to  mean  that  there  is  no  particular 
endowment  or  basis  of  the  man;  he  exists  only  in  communi- 
cation with  others .    He  gives  himself  away  so  fast  that 
there  is  nothing  he  can  call  his  own,  --while  even  the  Ro- 
man slaves  had  their  private  property  which  was  styled 
"peculium."    They  might  buy  their  freedom  with  it,  but 
Taylor  was  freeborn. 

(460)   Aug,  21,  1906.    FRENCH  BLOOD  AMONG  NOTA- 
BLE AMERICANS  INCLUDING  THOREAU. 

Lucian  J,  Fosdick  has  published,  through  Revell,  a  book 
of  much  industry  and  conjecture,  as  well  as  of  research, 
"The  French  Blood  in  America, "  beginning  with  Joan  of 
Arc  and  ending  with  Tourgee  the  novelist,  and  La  Follette 
the  senator.    He  includes  Thoreau,  upon  his  conjecture, 
which  I  doubt,  that  Philippe  Thoreau,  a  wine  merchant  in 
the  isle  of  Jersey,  was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  refugee.    On 
the  other  hand,  he  includes  neither  St,  John  de  Crevecoeur, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Frenchmen  in  New 
York  up  to  1790,  nor  his  pastor,  Jean  Pierre  Tetard,  min- 
ister of  the  French  church  in  New  York  in  1764,  afterward 
pastor  at  Charleston,  S,  C, ,  and  in  1777  chaplain  of  a 
New  York  regiment.    Neither  does  he  give  Albert  Gallatin, 
or  his  friend  Louis  de  Lesderniers,  --Genevan  Swiss,  to 
be  sure,  yet  of  French  blood,  and  worthy  of  mention.    The 
book  is  valuable ,  but  not  in  the  highest  degree  authentic . 
It  even  omits  the  famous  LeBarons  of  Plymouth,  while 
claiming  Priscilla  Mullens  as  French,  and  hinting  that  John 
Alden  was  a  Huguenot. 
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(461)    Aug.  23,   1906, 
ANAGNOS. 


LAST  DAYS  OF  MICHAEL 


Particulars  of  the  fatal  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
in  Rumania  have  come  to  hand,  and  increase  the  sadness 
of  his  loss .    He  had  been  apparently  well  up  to  his  leaving 
Adrianople  about  June  12,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  honor  by  the  resident  Greeks,  who  insisted  on  a 
speech  from  him,  on  the  present  issues  affecting  the 
Greek  race  .    He  spoke  for  an  hour,  and  was  watched  by 
spies  from  that  day  until  he  reached  his  uncle'  s  in  Turn 
Severin.    He  probably  fatigued  himself  by  his  exertions 
and  the  excitement  following;  but  went  on  to  visit  his  cous- 
ins in  Bucharest,  and  thence  turned  westward  for  Turn 
Severin,  where  his  old  uncle,  K.  Pajiayotescu,  was  ill  in 
bed.    He  got  there  June  17,  more  or  less  ailing,  and  the 
next  day  his  long-standing  kidney  disease  manifested  a 
new  form,  with  much  pain.    The  surgeons  consulted  ad- 
vised an  operation,  but  even  then  it  was  probably  too  late. 
When  finally  performed,  after  much  delay,  on  June  27, 
his  strength  was  too  little  to  revive  from  the  severe  or- 
deal, and  he  died  in  the  night  of  the  28th.    Even  without 
the  surgery,  his  disease  (calculus  of  the  left  kidney)  would 
have  soon  proved  fatal.    In  the  excitement  prevailing 
throughout  Rumania  against  all  Greeks,  his  funeral  was 
hurried,  and  without  the  customary  forms  of  the  Greek 
church.    His  body  was  hermetically  sealed  in  the  metalic 
coffin  for  removal  hereafter  to  Papingon,  where  he  had  en- 
dowed schools  and  where  his  grave -monument  will  be. 
Up  to  this  last  fortnight,  and  after  he  had  recovered  from 
the  fatigues  and  cold  of  his  voyage,  his  health  and  spirits 
had  been  unusually  good.    He  reached  Athens  April  12, 
and  was  delighted  with  all  that  he  saw .    His  last  letter 
from  there  said:-- 

"My  first  surprise  was  at  the  rapid  growth  of  Athens, 
and  the  increasing  beauty  of  its  architecture .    It  is  truly 
the  whitest  and  most  attractive  city  in  the  world.    About 
500  feet  from  the  hotel  where  I  am,  stands  a  magnificent 
trinity  of  noble  buildings .    In  the  center  is  my  venerable 
Alma  Mater,  the  university,  and  on  its  right  side  is  that 
gem  of  modern  buildings,  the  academy;  while  on  its  left 
rises  the  new  national  library,  a  worthy  companion  of 
the  others  .    Every  day  when  I  find  myself  in  front  of  this 
remarkable  group,  1  raise  my  hat  and  offer  a  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  admiration." 

He  then  described  the  festivities  of  Easter,  which  he  wit- 
nessed, and  spoke  of  expecting  to  see  the  royal  family  of 
England,  who  were  in  Athens  on  a  visit  to  the  king  of 
Greece . 

(462)   Aug.  30,  1906.    SANBORN  ON  AUTOMOBILES. 

The  automobile  forms  of  suicide  and  murder  do  not 
cease  to  declare  themselves,  and  the  insolent  way  in 
which  the  owners  of  those  human-mowing  machines  set 
the  law  aside  is  not  likely  to  make  them  more  popular. 
I  notice  a  cool  way  some  newspapers  have  of  calling  the 
means  taken  by  local  policemen  to  enforce  the  law  against 
scorching,  "setting  a  trap."    It  is  a  trap  of  the  same  sort 
that  the  police  use  in  catching  burglars  and  sneak  thieves . 
If  I  were  running  a  lawbreakers'  newspaper,  I  would  com- 
bine the  concealment  or  defense  of  illegal  railroads  and 
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unlawful  motor -owners,  with  advice  to  house-breakers  that 
the  police  must  be  looked  out  for  on  certain  streets;  that  is, 
1  would  go  the  whole  figure.    The  law  against  overspeeding 
is  notoriously  violated  every  day,  and  in  almost  every 
town.    In  the  mile -long  street  of  a  busy  village,  10  days 
ago,  I  saw  two  machines  running  a  race  at  not  less  than  30 
miles  an  hour .    In  such  places ,  and  against  such  reckless 
drivers,  the  towns  must  and  will  set  what  the  sellers  of 
automobiles  call  "traps,"  but  which  are  the  only  means  to 
prevent  homicides  and  to  keep  the  fancied  rich  within  the 
law.    In  Nantucket,  where  the  state  officials  have  finally 
let  in  the  automobiles,  there  will  be  trap  after  trap,  1 
fancy,  to  prevent  what  would  else  be  much  mischief. 

(463)   Sept.  25,   1906.    JOHN  BROWN,  HIS  DETRACTORS 
AND  REASONS  FOR  HIS  INEVITABLE  FAME. 

The  attack  on  slavery  in  Virginia  by  John  Brown  in  1850 
was  a  plot,  as  his  campaigns  in  Kansas  were  not,  though 
having  the  same  great  end  in  view,  --to  unsettle  the  confi- 
dent belief  of  the  slaveholders  that  they  could  control  the 
policy  of  the  nation  and  make  slavery  impregnable,- -it  was 
an  open  contest.    In  the  existing  circumstances  of  1858-59, 
no  such  attack  as  Brown  made  in  Virginia  could  be  prepared 
without  a  plot;  that  it  first  failed  and  then  completely  suc- 
ceeded, distinguishes  it  among  such  attempts  to  change  the 
existing  domination.    It  was  also  distinguished  by  an  entire 
freedom  from  any  selfish  consideration  in  the  plotters; 
they  neither  expected  to  gain  power  or  glory  or  money  by 
their  success,  --for  which  they  risked  and  often  sacrificed 
their  lives .    Hence  the  approbation  with  which  the  world  at 
large  has  viewed  them;  a  favor  which  all  the  misrepresen- 
tation and  abuse  that  a  few  writers  have  fruitlessly  be- 
stowed, has  not  shaken  and  cannot  destroy.    These  writers, 
for  the  most  part,  are  men  who  did  not  know  Brown,  and 
are  mentally  incapable  of  understanding  his  character,  -- 
ascribing  to  him  a  variety  of  traits  which  they  have  seen  in 
meaner  men,  often  in  themselves,  but  which  made  no  part 
of  his  uncommon  nature.    One  woman  who  must  have  seen 
Brown  occasionally  (and  whose  husband,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Osawatomie  monument,  compared  Brown  to  Christ), 
now,  in  silly  spite,  denies  the  inscription  on  that  monument 
to  be  actually  where  thousands  have  read  it,  --myself  in- 
cluded.   It  really  expresses  what  Charles  Robinson  said  in 
language  that  many  counted  irreverent,  at  the  dedication  of 
that  monument,  from  which  1  copied  the  inscription  in  1882. 
He  then  said:-- 

"To  the  superficial  observer  John  Brown  was  a  failure. 
So  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    Both  suffered  ignominious  death 
as  traitors  to  the  government;  yet  one  is  now  hailed  as  the 
savior  of  a  world  from  sin,  and  the  other  of  a  race  from 
bondage . " 

To  this  I  may  add  the  testimony  of  Col.  Sam  Walker  of 
Lawrence,  who  was  never  known  to  falsify,  and  seldom  to 
conceal  the  truth.    He  told  me  at  Lawrence,  in  August, 
1882,  speaking  of  that  m.uch  disputed  act  of  Brown,  the 
Pottawatomie  executions:    "Brown  said  to  me,  'It  was  a 
just  act,  and  did  good.'    I  must  say  he  told  the  truth.    It 
did  a  great  deal  of  good  by  terrifying  the  Missourians  ."    I 
heard  Gov.  Robinson  say  this  himself,  at  Osawatomie  in 
1877.    He  said  he  rejoiced  in  it  then,  though  it  put  his  own 
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life  in  danger --for  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Lecompton  when 
Brown  killed  the  men  at  Pottawatomie. 

The  fame  of  Brown  may  safely  be  left  where  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Victor  Hugo,  and  most  of  all,  where  Brown  him- 
self left  it;  his  defamers  will  be  remembered,  if  at  all, 
by  the  fact  that  they  published  their  narrow  misconception 
of  him.    Many  special,  often  trivial,  mistakes  are  made 
about  him  by  writers  not  familiar  with  his  story;  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  went  from  Springfield,  where  he  once  lived 
a  few  years,  to  Kansas.    He  broke  up  housekeeping  in 
Springfield  in  1849,  though  occasionally  there  on  business 
afterward;  and  he  went  to  Kansas  from  Akron,  O.,  in  1855. 
Six  years  intervened,  therefore,  from  his  use  of  the  safe 
lately  found,  and  his  appearance  as  a  surveyor  and  fighter 
in  Kansas.    He  did  not  reappear  in  Springfield,  after  1852, 
until  late  in  1856.    His  plan  of  attacking  slavery  by  force,  -- 
his  powder  plot,  --was  formed  before  he  lived  in  Spring- 
field, but  revealed  there  to  Frederick  Douglass  and  Thomas 
Thomas . 

(464)   Oct.  9,   1906.    THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  H.  B.  BINNS 
IN  HIS  DISCUSSION  OF  WHITMAN  AND  THOREAU, 

It  is  the  fullest  collection  that  I  know  concerning  our  in- 
describable poet,  oracle  and  poseur,  who  only  grows  big- 
ger the  more  you  look  at  him,  though  few  can  explain  ex- 
actly in  what  his  bigness  consists  .    If  any  one  50  years  ago 
had  predicted  that  the  author  of  a  thin  quarto,  in  an  irregular 
long-tailed  measure,  concerning  human  life  and  destiny, 
would  have  critics  in  half  a  dozen  languages,  and  with  as 
many  distinctions  of  mental  type,  writing  about  him  at  the 
end  of  the  half-century--how  immensely  would  that  pre- 
dicter  have  been  laughed  at  by  the  mass  of  mankind!    Yet 
here  we  have  a  volume  of  more  than  400  pages  devoted 
mainly  to  a  careful  exposition  of  what  explains  and  justifies 
Whitman  in  holding  up  his  handsome  gray  head  among  the 
poets  of  all  times  and  countries  ,    It  is  not  simply  eulogistic 
and  admiring,  "with  a  foolish  face  of  praise"  (as  Pope  said 
long  ago  of  an  author  who  kept  on  publishing  good  things 
without  paying  due  compliments  to  the  little  crooked  man 
then  dominating  literature  both  in  England  and  in  France). 
Mr.  Binns  has  evidently  made  a  sincere  study  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  has  woven  into  his  book  a  great  deal  of  American 
history  not  strictly  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  Whit- 
man and  his  genius .    What  he  says  on  this  point  is  worth 
quoting,    "As  I  have  written  especially  for  my  own  country- 
men, 1  have  ventured  to  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  those 
elementary  facts  of  American  history  of  which  we  English 
are  too  easily  forgetful."    Such  modesty  is  unusual,  and  is 
expressed  in  other  phrases  here  and  there,  which  give  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  author  in  comparison  with  men 
of  brilliant,  animated  ignorance,  like  Mr.  Wells,  whose 
knowledge  of  our  country  seems  to  be  drawn  from  special 
revelation- -the  ordinary  channels  of  information  being 
quite  ignored  by  him .... 

[Binns,  however,  ]  is  rather  too  much  given  to  inward 
contemplation,  like  that  by  which  the  German  artist  drew 
his  picture  of  the  camel,  from  the  depths  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness, without  a  view  of  the  perplexing  animal.    His 
account  of  Thoreau  is  an  instance --keenly  appreciative  in 
some  points,  and  mere  hypothesis  in  others,  --a  sort  of 
astral  body,  not  answering  to  anything  we  know  of  the  real 
man:-- 
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"Thoreau  was  about  two  years  older  than  Whitman.    His 
principal  book  of  essays,  called  "Walden,"  after  the  site  of 
his  hermitage,  had  been  published  when  he  was  about  Whit- 
man's  age.    Physically  he  was  most  unlike  the  genial,  red- 
faced  giant  opposite  to  him.    Slight  and  rather  short,  with 
long  arms  and  sloping  shoulders;  mouth,  eyes  and  nose 
seemed  to  tell  of  solitary,  concentrated  thought.    There  was 
something  in  his  face  of  the  frontiersman,  that  woodland 
look  one  sees  also  in  Lincoln's  portrait;  something,  too,  of 
the  shyness  wood  creatures  have.    He  disliked  and  avoided 
the  generality  of  men.    He  was  continually  being  surprised 
by  the  vulgarity  of  himself  and  his  fellows,  continually 
flushing  with  shame,  personal  or  vicarious;  and  he  sought 
and  found  a  refuge  in  the  pure  and  lonely  spirit  that  haunted 
Walden  pond.    He  found  society  in  disembodied  thought,  and 
emotional  fellowship  in  the  woods  ." 

There  is  too  much  subtlety  in  this  conception.    How  long 
is  it  since  the  nose  indicated  "concentrated  thought"?    The 
Roman  poet  used  its  aquiline  curve  to  indicate  cynical  con- 
tempt; and  Thoreau' s  nose  was,  as  Channing  said  of  it, 
"aquiline  or  very  Roman,  like  one  of  the  portraits  of  Cae- 
sar (more  like  a  beak,  as  was  said);. .  .the  mouth,  with 
prominent  lips,  pursed  up  with  meaning  and  thought  when 
silent,  and  giving  out  when  open  a  stream  of  the  most  var- 
ied and  unusual  and  instructive  sayings."    This  was  the 
man  himself,  not  the  shy,  shame -faced  creature  that  Mr. 
Binns  has  imagined.    He  should  read  Channing' s  Thoreau, 
and  dismiss  some  of  his  presuppositions  .    These  appear 
also  in  some  of  his  characterizations  of  Whitman- -a  nature 
much  easier  to  read,  or  to  exaggerate,  than  Thoreau'  s  was 
from  a  distance. 

(465)   Oct.  9,   1906,    THOREAU' S  PENETRATING  ANAL- 
YSIS   OF      PEOPLE— WOMEN  IN  PARTICULAR --LITTLE 
JOHNNY  RIORDAN. 

Thoreau  was  too  individual  for  the  old  Putnam's  maga- 
zine, to  which  the  new  one  bears  as  yet  small  resemblance. 
It  may  be  suffering  a  little  from  a  circumstance  which 
Thoreau  noticed  in  his  comment  on  Mrs  .  Elizabeth  Oakes 
Smith,  when  she  came  to  lecture  in  Concord  in  the  winter 
of  1851-52,  and  the  courteous  Henry  had  to  escort  her  to 
the  hall  of  audience.    He  wrote  in  his  journal:    "She  was  a 
woman  in  the  too  common  sense,  after  all.    You  had  to  sub- 
stitute courtesy  for  sense  and  argument.    It  requires  noth- 
ing less  than  a  chivalric  feeling  to  sustain  a  conversation 
with  a  lady,    I  carried  her  lecture  for  her  in  my  pocket, 
wrapped  in  her  handkerchief;  my  pocket  exhales  cologne  to 
this  moment.    The  championess  of  woman's  rights  still 
asks  you  to  be  a  ladies'  man.    I  had  to  unshot  all  the  guns 
in  truth'  s  battery,  and  fire  powder  and  wadding  only." 
Contrast  this  with  what  he  said  shortly  after  of  another 
woman:-- 

"Edmund  Hosmer  tells  me  that  his  daughter,  walking 
with  Miss  Mary  Emerson  to  some  meeting  or  lecture,  -- 
perhaps  it  was  Mrs  .  Smith'  s,  --the  latter  was  saying  that 
she  did  not  want  to  go,  --she  did  not  think  it  vvorth  while 
to  be  running  after  such  amusements,  etc.    Whereupon 
Miss  Hosmer  asked,  'What  do  you  go  for,  then?'     'None  of 
your  business,'  was  the  characteristic  reply.    Sometimes, 
when  a  woman  was  speaking  where  gentlemen  were  present, 
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she  put  her  hand  on  her  and  said,  'Be  still.    I  want  to  hear 
the  men  talk.'  . . .    Reading  from  my  manuscripts  to  Miss 
Emerson  this  evening,  and  using  the  word  'God'  in  one 
instance,  in  perchance  a  merely  heathenish  sense,  she  in- 
quired hastily,  in  a  tone  of  dignified  anxiety,  'Is  that  God 
spelt  with  a  little  g?'     Fortunately  it  was,    I  had  brought 
in  the  word  without  any  solemnity  of  voice  or  connection. 
So  1  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened," 

The  acquaintance  of  Thoreau  with  this  aunt  of  Emerson, 
who  was  born  at  the  Old  Manse  when  it  was  her  father'  s 
new  manse,  must  have  dated  back  to  1840,  but  the  journal 
first  mentions  her,  1  think,  in  November,  1851,  when  she 
was  77  years  old  and  was  living  at  Col.  Holbrook'  s  inn. 
He  called  on  her  in  the  evening  of  November  13,  and  spent 
two  hours,  and  this  was  his  report:  — 

"The  wittiest  and  most  vivacious  woman  that  I  know; 
certainly  that  woman  among  my  acquaintance  whom  it  is 
most  profitable  to  meet, — the  least  frivolous,  who  will 
most  surely  provoke  to  good  conversation  and  the  expres- 
sion of  what  is  in  you.    She  is  singular,  among  women  at 
least,  in  being  really  and  perseveringly  interested  to  know 
what  thinkers  think.    In  spite  of  her  own  biases,  she  can 
entertain  a  large  thought  with  hospitality,  and  is  not  pre- 
vented by  any  intellectuality,  as  women  commonly  are. 
In  short,  she  is  a  genius,  as  woman  seldom  is,  reminding 
you  less  often  of  her  sex  than  any  woman  whom  I  know , 
In  that  sense  she  is  capable  of  a  masculine  appreciation  of 
poetry  and  philosophy." 

So  much  for  this  descendant  and  companion  of  scholars , 
And  now  for  little  Johnny  Riordan,  the  tenant,  with  his 
parents,  of  an  abandoned  shanty  on  the  railroad,  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  laborers  who  made  the  Deep  Cut,  and  whose 
ruins  in  after  years  used  to  be  called  by  Emerson  the  Kaim 
of  Derncleugh,  after  the  scene  of  Meg  Merrilies  and  her 
curse.    It  was  in  the  winter  of  1851-52  that  Thoreau  met 
the  boy  and  composed  this  idyl  about  him,  part  prose  and 
part  verse:-- 

"They  showed  me  little  Johnny  Riordan  the  other  day,  as 
bright  a  boy  of  five  years  as  ever  trod  our  paths,  --whom 
you  could  not  see  for  five  minutes  without  loving  and  honor- 
ing him.    He  had  on  in  the  middle  of  January,  in  the  coldest 
winter  we  have  had  for  20  years,  one  thickness  of  ragged 
cloth  sewed  on  to  his  pantaloons  over  his  little  shirt;  and 
shoes  with  large  holes  in  the  toes,  into  which  the  snow  got, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  confess,  he  who  had  trodden  five  winters 
under  his  feet.    Thus  clad  he  walked  a  mile  to  school  every 
day,  over  the  bleakest  of  railroad  causeways,  where  I 
know  by  experience  the  grown  man  would  frequently  freeze 
his  ears  or  nose  if  they  were  not  well  protected,  --for  his 
parents  have  no  thermometer,  --all  to  get  learning  and 
warmth,  and  there  sit  at  the  head  of  his  bench.    These 
clothes  with  countless  patches,  which  had  for  vehicle,  --0 
shame,  shame! --pantaloons  that  had  been  mine,  they  whis- 
pered to  me,  --set  as  if  his  mother  had  fitted  them  to  a 
tea  kettle  first,    I  glimpsed  him  the  other  morning,  taking 
his  last  step  from  his  last  snowdrift  on  to  the  school-house 
doorstep,  --floundering  still;  saw  not  his  face  nor  his  pro- 
file, only  his  mien;  but  saw  clearly  in  imagination  his  "old- 
worthy"  face  behind  the  sober  visor  of  his  cap;  and  he  re- 
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vived  to  my  mind  the  grave  nobility  and  magnanimity  of 
ancient  heroes: 

I  am  a  little  Irish  boy 

That  lives  in  the  shanty, 
I  am  five  years  old  to-day, 

And  shall  soon  be  one-and-twenty. 

I  shall  grow  up 

And  be  a  great  man, 
And  shovel  all  day 

As  hard  as  I  can, 

Down  in  the  Deep  Cut 

Is  now  my  abode, 
Where  the  men  lived 

That  built  the  railroad. 

My  mother  does  not  cry. 

And  my  father  does  not  scold. 
For  1  am  a  little  Irish  boy. 

And  r  m  five  years  old. 

Every  day  1  go  to  school 

Along  the  railroad; 
It  was  so  cold  it  made  me  cry 

The  day  that  it  snowed. 

And  if  my  feet  ache 

I  do  not  mind  the  cold. 
For  I  am  a  Little  Irish  boy 

And  I'm  five  years  old. 

I  have  selected  the  six  best  stanzas  in  this  impromptu  lyr- 
ic,   --for  there  are  others,  and  the  whole  was  never  quite 
put  together  to  suit  the  fastidious  taste  of  this  master  of 
the  art  of  writing.    Neither  was  his  full  sketch  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  quite  finished,  of  which  a  few  bits  remain  in  the 
first  volumes  of  the  Journal. 

(466)  Oct.  11,  1906.  ANECDOTE  CONCERNING  JASON 
BROWN,  GEN.  LONGSTREET  AND  CONFEDERATE  VET- 
ERANS. 

Returning  from  California  in  1894  through  Texas,  he  fell 
in  with  Gen.  Longstreet,  then  living  at  New  Orleans,  and 
asked  the  general  how  the  negro  question  is  to  be  settled. 
Longstreet  replied:    "If  people  would  let  it  alone  it  would 
settle  itself  in  time;"  adding  that  the  negroes  were  getting 
education,  were  becoming  land  owners,  etc.,  and  would 
gradually  come  to  their  true  position.    Going  on  to  New 
Orleans,  Jason  had  a  day  or  two  to  wait  and  went  out  to  the 
soldiers'  home  of  the  Louisiana  Tigers,  Longstreet'  s  best 
soldiers  at  Gettysburg;  he  was  warned  by  some  one  to  con- 
ceal his  name,  but  said  he  wished  to  be  known  for  what  he 
was;  registered  himself  by  his  true  name,  and  seeing  a 
portrait  of  Gen.  Lee  in  the  office,  remarked  that  one  of 
the  last  things  Lee  did  in  the  Union  service  was  "to  arrest 
my  father  at  Harpers  Ferry."  "Are  you  a  son  of  John 
Brown?"    "Certainly,"  and  by  that  name  he  was  made  known 
to  the  confederate  veterans,  who  received  him  most  heart- 
ily.   Indeed,  he  would  be  kindly  received  anywhere  that 
simple  goodness  and  copious  knowledge  on  all  practical  sub- 
jects are  respected. 
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(467)  Oct.  25,   1906.    ANAGNOS  MEMORL^L  MEET- 
ING AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION- -A  PORTION  OF 
SANBORN'  S  ADDRESS. 

The  Anagnos  memorial  meeting  on  Wednesday  was  note- 
worthy for  the  interest  of  the  audience  and  the  graceful  part 
taken  by  Mrs .  Howe  and  her  daughters .    It  is  not  often  that 
a  poetess  and  two  poetess  daughters  unite  in  tributes  to  a 
character  at  once  so  romantic  and  so  practical  as  that  of 
this  American  Greek.    Dr.  Howe  himself  combined  these 
distinct  and  often  opposite  qualities,  and  it  is  truly  singular 
that  he  and  his  son-in-law  should  have  directed  this  Boston 
institution  from  its  first  foundation  74  years  ago .    Of  the 
two,  Anagnos  had  the  greater  power  of  calling  forth  the 
practical  beneficence  of  Boston  in  aid  of  the  blind,  although 
Dr.  Howe  could  smite  the  rock  of  munificence  in  aid  of 
other  causes  with  greater  effect.    The  sp)eakers  divided 
the  aspects  of  the  life  of  Anagnos  among  them  rather  skil- 
fully, --the  first  confining  himself  chiefly  to  his  relation  to 
Dr.  Howe  and  the  blind;  Dr.  Manatt  taking  up  his  relation 
to  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  and  others  dwelling  on  special 
traits  .    The  alumnae  of  the  institution  have  expressed  bet- 
ter than  any  others  his  work  as  it  came  to  their  notice ,  and 
Mr .  Sanborn  made  this  part  of  their  tribute  a  part  of  his 
address . 

"By  founding  and  building  up  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  and  securing  its  endowment;  by  establishing  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  and  improving  the  type  in  which 
our  books  are  printed;  by  grading  and  extending  the  course 
of  study  in  all  departments  of  the  school;  by  securing  books, 
specimens  and  appliances,  such  as  no  similar  institution 
possesses;  by  choosing  teachers  of  noble  character  and  ex- 
ceptional ability,  and  adopting  such  progressive  methods  of 
training  as  tend  toward  the  best  physical,  mental  and  mor- 
al development  of  the  pupil;  by  all  this  Mr.  Anagnos  has 
preserved  to  blind  children  and  youth  their  right  to  a  liberal 
common  school  education;  while  by  fostering  and  giving  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  home  training  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
by  prompting  the  social  and  industrial  undertakings  of  our 
association,  he  has  helped  to  give  comfort  to  the  aged,  and 
now  courage  to  the  hopeless." 

While  others  have  been  talking  and  scheming,  this  self- 
denying  man  has  converted  his  school  into  a  self-helping 
blind  university,  with  a  library  in  its  specialties  such  as 
exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world.    His  helpfulness  in  other 
directions  will  never  be  fully  made  known,  so  constant  and 
unannounced  were  his  gifts  and  services . 

(468)  Nov.  8,    1906.    THE  CONCORD  FAMILIES  OF 
HOAR  AND  TOLMAN--THOREAU,  WILLIAM  ROBINSON, 
THE  CORINTHIAN  LODGE  AND  THE  SOCIAL  CIRCLE. 

The  death  of  Rockwood  Hoar,  on  the  eve  of  his  re-elec- 
tion to  Congress,  completes  the  strange  similarity  of  con- 
gressional fortune  between  him  and  his  kinsmen.    Of  the 
five  congressmen  named  Hoar  from  Massachusetts,  only 
one,  the  late  senator,  served  more  than  a  single  term. 
Samuel  Hoar,  the  son-in-law  of  Roger  Sherman,  was  sent 
to  the  House  under  Van  Buren;  but  at  the  next  election  a 
democrat  succeeded  him.    His  son,  the  first  Rockwood 
Hoar,  also  served  one  term  in  the  House,  during  the  se^cnd 
presidency  of  Gen.  Grant,  but  declined  a  re-election,  and 
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was  succeeded  by  a  democrat.    His  son,  Sherman  Hoar, 
was  elected  for  one  term  as  a  democrat,  while  residing  in 
Waltham,  but  was  not  re-elected.    And  now  the  second 
Rockwood  Hoar,  cousin  of  Sherman,  dies  without  complet- 
ing his  single  term.    His  father,  the  senator,  served  in 
Congress  (in  both  houses)  more  years  than  his  four  kins- 
men, whose  aggregate  term  was  less  than  10  years,  while 
the  senator  served  more  than  30.    His  son,  the  late  mem- 
ber from  Worcester,  was  a  genial,  able  person,  a  little 
overshadowed,  as  every  Adams  of  our  time  must  be,  by 
the  renown  of  his  family,  and  a  little  too  much  devoted  to 
his  political  party;  but  such  a  congressman  as  Massachu- 
setts ought  always  to  have,  whatever  makeshifts  for  a  rep- 
resentative other  states  put  up  with,  and  frequently  get, 
now  in  one  party  and  now  in  the  other.    His  death,  follow- 
ing so  soon  that  of  his  Concord  cousins,  leaves  one  whole 
generation  in  his  family  without  any  public  characters; 
something  that  has  hardly  happened  to  the  descendants  of 
Roger  Sherman  for  a  century  past. 

While  the  family  of  Hoar  has  been  identified  with  Con- 
cord for  at  least  240  years,  another  family,  of  Tolman, 
came  in  perhaps  a  century  later.    Of  the  latter,  Benjamin 
Tolman,  the  oldest  native  of  the  town,  died  there  this  week 
at  the  age  of  84.    He  was  also  the  oldest  surviving  town 
officer,  Freemason  and  past  master  of  the  Corinthian 
lodge,  chartered  there  110  years  ago,  under  the  auspices 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley  and  his  brother  in  the  ministry.  Rev. 
Dr.  Morse  of  Charlestown,  the  geographer.    At  that  time 
masonry  included  clergymen  and  Revolutionary  officers , 
and  was  in  high  favor;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Morgan  mur- 
der, nearly  80  years  ago,  it  fell  into  disfavor,  and  since 
then  has  not,  in  Concord,  included  many  clergymen  or  men 
of  judicial  or  literary  eminence .    Consequently  the  town 
had,  from  1835  or  thereabout,  two  circles  of  some  social 
importance,  the  Corinthian  lodge  and  the  so-called  "Social 
Circle,"  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  old  federalists,  and 
whigs,  with  a  few  democrats,  --and  after  1856  of  republi- 
cans with  a  few  democrats.    They  know  nothing  party,  which 
for  several  years  carried  the  town  at  elections,  introduced 
a  few  of  its  leaders  into  this  town  senate  of  five -and -twenty; 
but  they  soon  became  republicans;  while  the  democrats 
along  with  their  political  opponents  became  Freemasons. 
Ben  Tolman,  son  of  an  old  deacon,  was  born  a  democrat, 
and  became  one  of  the  printers  of  the  democratic  weekly  in 
Concord,  in  the  days  when  Hawthorne  and  Steadman  But- 
trick  and  Francis  Gourgas ,  of  an  old  French  Huguenot 
family,  were  leaders  or  followers  of  the  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  democracy.    He  was  born  and  died  in  the  same  house, 
one  of  the  oldest  on  the  village  square,  and  represented 
that  sturdy,    silent  class  of  artisans  who  in  the  Revolution 
gathered  around  Sam  Adams ,  and  made  up  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Yankee  armies,  along  with  the  farmers  and  small 
merchants.    Mr.  Tolman  voted  now  and  then  with  the  re- 
publicans, but  retained  his  Jacksonian  proclivities,  and 
those  habits  of  the  middle  class  of  men  which  are  less  and 
less  seen  each  decade  in  New  England.    He  was  one  of  the 
best  of  printers,  --set  type  with  his  own  hands  for  half  a 
century,  and  was  also  an  excellent  proof-reader.    In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  American  social  science  association 
and  the  national  conference  of  charities,  he  printed  all  their 
publications,  as  well  as  the  town  reports  of  Concord,  and 
several  of  the  transient  weeklies  in  that  town.    He  was  a 
younger  schoolmate  of  Thoreau  (five  years  younger),  and  no 
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doubt  turned  out  one  town-meeting  day  in  the  forties  to 
help  put  out  the  fire  in  Fairhaven  woods,  set  by  Thoreau 
and  Judge  Hoar'  s  brother  Edward,  in  one  of  their  fishing 
excursions  to  Fairhaven  bay;  when  the  fire  they  kindled 
on  its  shore  escaped  their  watchfulness  and  spread  swiftly 
through  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  dry  spring  season,  till  it 
burnt  up  100  cords  of  Dea.  Wheeler'  s  marketable  wood, 
and  left  very  unfavorable  impressions  of  Thoreau  on  the 
minds  of  the  owners  of  Concord  woodlots .    "Warrington" 
was  another  schoolmate  of  Tolman'  s,  only  five  years 
older,  and  learned  his  trade  of  printer  in  Concord  a  little 
earlier.    Like  William  Robinson,  who  wrote  a  contemporary 
notice  of  it,  Ben  Tolman  went,  July  4,  1837,  to  the  battle- 
ground and  heard  Thoreau  and  others  sing,  to  the  tune  of 
Old  Hundred, -- 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Robinson  wrote  to  his  sister  a  few  days  after:    "We  had 
a  Little  celebration  here  of  our  own,  in  a  quiet  way.    The 
people  of  the  town  assembled  at  the  monument;  and  we  had 
two  prayers,  and  address  by  Squire  Hoar,  and  an  original 
hymn  to  the  tune  of  'Old  Hundred, '  sung  by  the  assembled 
multitude, --the  words  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson.    Also,  I 
went  to  two  funerals  in  one  day,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  heard  sermons  by  Dr.  Ripley  and  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson; 
quite  an  interesting  time,  1  assure  you."    This  was  the 
summer  when  Thoreau  was  graduating  from  Harvard  and 
living  in  the  Dea.  Parkman  house,  where  the  public  library 
now  stands  .    Of  the  Concord  Freemasons  Warrington 
wrote  long  after:    "I  have  a  history  of  Corinthian  lodge, 
from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  13  years  from  1832  to 
1844,  inclusive,  only  three  members  were  initiated,  and 
from  1836  to  1844  only  four  regular  meetings.    The  Masonic 
hall  was  over  the  school-house,  and  before  the  evil  day 
came  we  boys  used  to  wonder  and  be  very  much  awestruck 
when  we  looked  through  the  keyhole  and  saw  the  carpentry, 
supposed  to  be  coffins  and  scaffolds,  and  the  regalias,  sup- 
posed to  typify  all  the  glory  of  the  days  of  Solomon  and  Hi- 
ram.   Occasionally  Elisha  Tolman,  the  tyler,  was  seen  at 
the  entrance  with  his  drawn  sword.    In  those  days  John 
Keyes  was  king,  and  WilUam  Whiting,  father  of  the  late 
solicitor  of  the  war  department,  was  priest,  and  Dr.  Rip- 
ley a  high  dignitary  of  the  order."    This  tyler  was  the 
father  of  Ben  Tolman,  whose  funeral  was  celebrated  on 
election  day  with  Masonic  honors,  --the  procession  of  Ma- 
sons emerging  from  the  same  hall,  in  what  once  was  the 
school-house  of  Thoreau  and  Robinson  and  Tolman. 

(469)   Nov.  15,   1906.    BOSTON  SOCIETIES  AND  CLUBS. 

[The  Emerson  Society]  will  begin  its  weekly  winter  ses- 
sions at  the  lecture  room  of  the  public  library  on  Wednes- 
day, December  5,  at  2:30  p.m.,  instead  of  the  former 
hour,  3  o'clock.    This  is  for  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Mal- 
loy  and  a  few  others  who  live  out  of  Boston.    M.  D.  Conway, 
now  living  at  22  East  Tenth  street,  New  York,  has  been 
asked  to  address  the  Emerson  society,  and  a  subject  sug- 
gested to  him,  but  which  he  may  not  accept,  is  "Emerson's 
orientalism."    The  Metaphysical  club  this  week  will  hear 
a  lecture  on  the  "Religion  of  Thoreau"  [by  Sanborn?]  in- 
stead of  one  by  Mr.  Malloy  on  Emerson.    The  Historical 
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society  last  week  heard  a  very  spirited  defense  of  Cotton 
Mather,  against  the  objurgations  of  James  Savage,  by  J.  P. 
Quincy,  who  is  himself  an  authority  on  what  he  terms  "the 
Supranormal"  or  the  invisible  world. 

(470)  Nov.  22,   1906.    THE  FUNERAL  OF  WILLIAM  L. 
EATON- -SANBORN  CORRECTS  HIS  TABLE  TALK  OF  NOV. 
8  REGARDING  THE  TOLMAN  FAMILY. 

[See  endnote  for  this  reference.] 

(471)  Nov.  27,  1906.    SUPERCILIOUS  CRITICISM  OF 
THOREAU  IN  THE  BOSTON  EVENING  POST. 

An  esteemed  contemporary. .  .some  weeks  ago,  made  the 
just  remark  that  arrogant  or  supercilious  criticism  was 
seldom  the  mark  of  a  good  critic.    I  thought  of  this  as  I 
read  in  the  same  esteemed  contemporary  a  remark  several 
times  repeated,  that  Thoreau  was  characterized  by  "a  pov- 
erty of  ideas,"  "isolated  examples  of  wit  and  poetry,  "-- 
that  he  was  "in  thought  thin  and  derivative,  the  shadow  of  a 
shadow,"  his  Journals  (now  printed  after  60  years)  full  of 
"provincialism  and  tedium."    From  the  boundless  assump- 
tions and  fundamental  juvenility  of  this  critic  I  must  infer 
that  he  has  not  yet  reached  that  middle  point  of  mortal  life, 
at  which  Dante  found  himself  in  "a  gloomy  wood  astray," 
and  met  several  perplexing  wild  creatures .    When  he  has 
got  to  five -and -thirty,  1  wish  he  may  find  in  himself  half  as 
many  original  ideas  as  Thoreau  had  at  that  age;  and  will 
have  long  abandoned  that  tedium  and  provincialism  which 
leads  him  to  cite  Lessing  and  the  Titans,  Fichte,  the 
Schlegels,  Schleiermacher  and  Schelling,  Tieck,  Novalis, 
Adam  Smith,  Rousseau,  Wordsworth,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Schopenhauer,  Henry  Vaughan  and  the  "poets  of  the  17th 
century  who  were  Thoreau'  s  chief  mental  nourishment". . . . 
The  connection  of  Thoreau'  s  mind,  such  as  it  was,  with 
the  French  and  German  sentimentalists,  was  as  distant  as 
Sir  William  Draper's  genealogical  and  philological  descent 
from  King  Pepin.    This  longanimous  student  of  German 
metaphysics  should  remember  King  Richard'  s  impatient 
remark  to  Lord  Stanley,  -- 

Why  need'  st  thou  run  so  many  mile  about 
When  thou  may'  st  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way? 

Had  he  read,  as  1  have,  the  early  unprinted  writings  of 
Thoreau,  he  would  see  that  all  which  is  distinctive  in  the 
genius  of  the  man  was  there  before  he  had  read  a  word  of 
German,  or  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  line  of  thought 
which  gave  a  mistaken  name  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
cord authors . 

If  I  were  to  trace  back  the  spiritual  ancestry  of  Alcott, 
Emerson  and  Thoreau,  it  would  be  to  connect  them,  not 
with  Novalis,  Fichte  or  Schopenhauer,  but  with  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  and  the  people  farther  east,  whose  philosophy 
influence  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  introduced  into  the 
early  Christian  churches  the  numberless  heresies  that 
went  under  general  and  vague  names  like  "Gnostics," 
"Manicheans , "  "Neo-Platonists , "  etc .... 

1  give  all  this  lore  as  a  Roland    for  the  Evening  Post'  s 
Oliver;  one  having  as  much  to  do  with  Thoreau  as  the  other. 
Who  can  tell  out  of  what  commingling  of  transmitted  and 
acquired  knowledge  comes  his  own  creed  or  mode  of  expres- 
sing the  inexpressible?    still  less  fathom  that  process  in 
men  of  original  genius  . 
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(472)   Dec.  6,   1906.    THE  CONCORD  AUTHORS --THE 
"HILLSIDE"  IN  PLYMOUTH- -ALCOTT  AND  THOREAU  AS 
VISITORS  OF  THE  WATSONS. 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  Mr.  Malloy  was  kept 
away  by  ill-health,  and  the  president  of  the  society  opened 
the  winter  sessions  by  some  remarks  on  the  Concord 
authors  in  general,  their  manuscripts  and  their  friendships, 
first  calling  attention  to  an  article  in  Country  Life  for 
November,  describing  with  beautiful  illustrations,  the  es- 
tate and  woodland  park  of  Hillside  in  Plymouth,  which  was 
brought  into  its  present  beauty  by  Marston  Watson,  the  as- 
sociate of  all  the  Concord  authors  except  Hawthorne.    They 
often  made  his  house  their  home,  and  frequently  lectured 
at  Plymouth  under  his  auspices.    The  article  was  written 
two  years  ago  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Ellen  Watson,  and 
contains,  among  other  engravings,  one  of  Thoreau'  s  plan 
of  the  grounds  as  surveyed  by  him  in  October  ,  1854,  with 
the  aid  of  Alcott  and  Mr.  Watson,  who  carried  the  surveyor's 
chain.    The  survey  and  the  visit  occupied  nearly  a  week, 
and  Alcott  had  been  there  for  several  weeks  before.    At  that 
time  Alcott  had  a  plan  for  building  his  cottage  in  an  orchard 
adjoining  the  Hillside  estate,  and  now  a  part  of  it.    Writing 
to  Mrs.  Alcott,  September  21,   1854,  he  said:    "Yesterday 
we  picked  apples,  30  bushels  or  more,  --Watson  and  I.    I 
read  or  walk  with  the  children  before  breakfast  and  have  the 
day  uninterruptedly  to  myself  in  my  pleasant  chamber,  look- 
ing out  upon  Duke  Marston'  s  dominions,  --all  unfenced,  the 
cultivated  and  the  wild,  as  is  their  owner's  princely  heart." 
Hillside  was  also  a  favorite  resort  for  EUery  Channing,  who 
in  his  "colloquial  poem,"  the  "Wanderer,"  devoted  a  canto 
to  Hillside  and  its  inmates,  35  years  ago:-- 

Far  and  in  lavish  taste  were  ranged  around 
The  labyrinthine  walks, --their  ample  shades 
Contrived  from  growths  of  cultured  affluence; 
The  median  here  pursued  his  quaint  decay, 
Near  by  the  chalky  hazel's  stunted  limb, 
Bohemian  olive,  orange -scented  joy. 

And  shrubs  divine, -- 
Noble  wigelia,  roseate -blushed  and  white. 
Or  rich  Forsythia,  glittering  like  the  Fall. 


When  evening  calls  the  family  within. 

Social  and  warm  the  ruddy  curtains  fall 

Around  the  dreamy  casements,  till  the  war 

Of  the  continuous  surf  upon  the  ledge 

That  shores  the  ocean's  ingress,  whispering  lulls, 

And  Fancy  brings  the  forms  of  other  days; 

Unless  the  sweet  piano  fill  the  ear 

Blithe  in  its  strings,  or  with  some  soft-toned  voice,  -- 

The  courtly  grandam  nodding  o'er  her  glass. 

And  famished  girlhood  studying  out  her  eyes. 

It  is  this  studious  girl  of  a  generation  since  who  wrote  the 
article  in  the  November  monthly . 

(473)    Dec.  13,    1906.    THOREAU' S  INTERPRETATION 
OF  EMERSON'S  "THE  SPH1NX"--TH0REAU  EXCELS 
EMERSON  IN  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NATURE. 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  Thoreau'  s  interpreta- 
tion of  Emerson'  s  "Sphinx"  poem  was  read,  from  the  first 
volume  of  the  recently  printed  Journals .    It  was  written  in 
March,  1841,  soon  after  the  poem  came  out  in  the  Dial,  and 
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when  Thoreau  was  approaching  24.    Its  maturity  of  thought 
and  its  pure  idealism  (the  interpretation,  I  mean)  are  re- 
markable, and  detached  sentences  from  it  are  epigrams  of 
rare  merit.    "Nature  looks  like  a  conspiracy  for  the  advan- 
tage of  all  her  parts;  when  one  feature  shines  all  the  rest 
highten  its  charm."    "The  good  painter  secures  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  whole  by  the  indistinctness  of  the  parts ."    "A 
truth  rested  in  (conservatism)  stands  for  all  the  vice  of  an 
age,  and  revolution  comes  kindly  to  restore  health."   The 
style  of  Emerson  and  of  Thoreau  were  contrasted,  and 
Emerson' s  descriptions  of  Nature  were  declared  inferior 
to  Thoreau' s.    Thus  in  describing  a  sunrise  in  Berkshire, 
seen  from  a  mountain  side  in  the  midst  of  fog,  Thoreau 
said:    "Around  me  was  spread  for  a  hundred  miles,  or  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  an  undulating  country  of  vapor, 
answering,  in  the  varied  swell  of  its  surface,  to  the  ter- 
restrial world  it  veiled.    Resting  in  the  holy  light  of  the 
upper  day  there  were  immense  snowy  pastures." 

(474)   Dec.  20,  1906.    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY- -SAN- 
BORN ON  EMERSON,  WHITMAN  AND  THOREAU- -MRS. 
WATSON  ON  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PORTRAITS  OF  EMER- 
SON--TESTIMONY  OF  THE  PAINTER,  DAVID  SCOTT. 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  Mr.  Malloy  spoke  for 
the  first  time  this  winter  on  "Inspiration  and  Lyrical 
Glances, "  which  he  will  continue  on  the  26th,  followed  by 
Mr.  Sanborn  on  January  2,  upon  "Emerson,  Whitman  and 
Thoreau,"  using  some  new  material.    Letters  of  the  late 
Mrs .  Watson  were  read  concerning  the  early  portraits  of 
Emerson.    She  knew  him  well  and  was  one  of  his  family  in 
Concord.    The  earliest  was  before  her  time,  about  1827, 
and  has  never  been  engraved;  and  there  are  others,  it 
seems,  that  were  not  perpetuated  to  his  mortification.    She 
wrote  to  Mr.  Sanborn  10  years  ago:-- 

"When  Henry  Moore  (brother  of  the  sheriff,  John  Moore 
of  Concord)  returned  from  Concord  about  1840,  he  brought 
one  of  the  daguerre  machines,  and  Mr.  Emerson  had  sev- 
eral pictures  taken  of  himself.    They  were  a  great  amuse- 
ment to  us  of  the  household .    One  day  would  bring  in  a 
pallid,  bloodless,  idiotic  face;  the  next,  a  black,  full- 
blooded  pirate .    I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  were  ever 
kept . " 

In  the  autumn  of  1841  a  more  successful  artist  appeared  on 
the  village  green,    Emerson  writes  in  his  Journal  long  after- 
ward:-- 
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in  a  rainbow,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  picture.    But 
Mrs .  Watson  had  an  opposite  impression  of  the  man  six 
years  earlier.    She  said:-- 

"I  have  always  liked  the  f)or trait  by  Scott,  though  the  as- 
pect is  darker  than  belonged  to  him,  who  always  seemed  to 
bring  sunshine  and  light.    I  like,  too,  the  bit  of  rainbow, 
which  seems  the  true  and  fit  symbol.    I  do  not  believe  I 
knew  Mr.  Emerson's  face  at  all,  --only  a  certain  light  and 
smile  upon  it.    Did  not  the  face  of  Moses  shine,  when  he 
had  talked  with  God  in  the  bush?    I  remember  I  heard  him 
at  a  lecture  in  the  Concord  lyceum;  but  I  do  not  know  even 
how  he  stood.    The  room  was  dark  and  crowded;  there  was 
a  ray  of  light  that  shot  out  through  and  far  beyond  the  dark. 
And  his  eye  was  'scornful,  threatening  and  young.'    Has 
any  one  ever  explained  why  all  his  young  admirers  began 
to  imitate  him,  --caught  the  lift  of  his  eyebrow,  the  droop 
of  his  shoulders,  --even  the  pauses  of  his  voice?   When  he 
came  in  fromhis  solitary  walks,  he  would  give  to  each  one 
at  table  a  flower,  or  the  just  blossomed  sprig  of  grapevine; 
and  would  tell  little  Waldo  some  pretty  adventure  of  the 
walk.    His  face  was  rosy  (his  natural  complexion),  --a  good 
English  rosy  coloring;  eyes  very  blue,  mouth  so  sweet,  and 
that  brow  of  his,  --a  pure  Greek  brow  .    Was  not  his  nose 
very  large?    No,  I  never  thought  of  it.    Sometimes  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  frown  on  the  vanities  of  the  young  folk,  --to  look 
a  little  stern.    It  was  wholly  put  on;  all  the  time  he  knew  he 
was  denying  his  nature .    But  he  made  up  a  face  when  his 
picture  was  taken;  they  are  all  but  counterfeit  presentments 
of  the  man.    I  wonder  sometimes  how  he  ever  got  caught 
and  entangled  in  this  dim  world  of  ours .    The  rainbow  comes 
and  goes ....    He  went  to  church  almost  constantly  (1840- 
41)  of  a  morning,  while  and  when  his  mother  could  walk 
with  him.    We  went  round  by  the  mill  pond,  --across  the 
'  leopard -colored  rill. '     Little  Waldo  went  with  us;  what  a 
day  it  was!    Some  one  almost  always  came  home  with  us, 
invited  to  dine.    That  made  the  people  say,  'The  Emersons 
are  Swedenborgians ,  and  set  a  spare  plate  every  Sunday . ' 
How  easily  a  superstition  grows.    It  seems  to  me  the  same 
kind  of  goodness  he  had  in  his  face  that  Fenelon  and  Buck- 
minster  had  in  theirs;  yet  he  had  a  goodness  of  his  own, 
quite  different.    Alas!  it  is  nothing  to  tell,  --only  something 
to  remember." 

(475)   Jan.  10,   1907.    ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  EMERSON 
SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON--CHARLES  MALLOY  ON  LINCOLN 
AND  BROWNING--HERBERTW.  GLEASON— THE  THOR- 
EAU MUSEUM  AT  THE  MIDDLESEX  SCHOOL. 


"John  Thoreau  knew  how  much  I  should  value  a  head  of 
little  Waldo,  then  five  years  old;  came  to  me  and  offered  to 
take  him  to  a  daguerreotypist  who  was  then  in  town,  and  he 
would  see  it  well  done.    He  did  it  and  brought  me  the  da- 
guerre, which  I  thankfully  paid  for.    A  few  months  after, 
my  boy  died,  and  I  have  since  to  thank  John  Thoreau  for 
this  wise  and  gentle  piece  of  friendship." 

David  Scott,  who  painted  him  in  Edinburgh  in  1848,  wrote 
in  his  journal: -- 

"My  first  impression  of  him  was  not  what  I  expected;  his 
appearance  is  severe,  and  dry  and  hard." 

Perhaps  it  was  to  correct  this  impression  that  Scott  painted 


At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  Mr.  Malloy  said  he 
had  found  in  Browning'  s  mysterious  poem  of  "Sordello"  an 
original  of  the  famous  phrase  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  -- 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  "- 
a  most  unexpected  source  for  a  political  formula.    He  had 
been  so  puzzled  and  staggered  by  the  poem,  which  he  could 
by  no  means  understand,  that  he  took  the  leisure  of  three 
months  time,  one  summer,  to  read  it  over  and  over,  until 
he  thought  he  comprehended  it,  --and  in  course  of  that  sum- 
mer he  recognized  this  phrase .    The  health  of  this  veteran 
interpreter  of  Browning  and  Emerson  is  such  this  winter 
that  he  cannot  depend  on  being  present  at  any  particular 
meeting.  Consequently  others  are  invited  to  speak  in  his 
place,  and  on  the  30th  of  January  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  the 
amateur  photographer  and  student  of  Thoreau'  s  scenes  and 
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localities  (which  he  has  pictured  for  the  hundred  photogra- 
vures of  Houghton'  s  20  volumes  of  Thoreau  just  issuing), 
has  been  invited  to  speak  to  the  society  on  the  necessity  of 
preserving  some  of  the  scenes  of  Thoreau'  s  and  Emerson'  s 
woodland  walks,  in  parks  to  which  the  public  can  always 
have  access .    At  present  these  spots  are  becoming  the 
property  of  men  of  large  estates,  who  naturally  exclude  the 
lover  of  Nature  from  their  private  grounds;  and  Mr.  Glea- 
son,  who  has  traversed  them  more  than  any  man  since 
Thoreau' s  death,  wishes  to  see  them  preserved  for  public 
as  well  as  private  enjoyment.    He  will  speak  at  the  Boston 
library  lecture-room  on  the  30th,  at  2:30  p.m.,  and  will 
show  some  of  his  photographs  of  the  places  themselves . 
After  January  these  meetings  may  be  adjourned  until  the 
milder  spring  months.    As  I  wrote  you,  the  Middlesex 
school  in  Concord  has  established  a  Thoreau  museum  of 
natural  history  in  its  quarter  of  the  town  in  a  fine  building, 
and  with  a  collection  already  of  good  size  .    The  region 
about  this  school  (on  Bateman'  s  pond)  is  one  often  fre- 
quented by  Thoreau  and  his  comrades  . 
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glaciers,  escorted  by  professional  Swiss  guides,  in  order 
to  see .    The  dangers  and  hardships  of  such  art  work  are 
many,  but  the  result  is  truly  wonderful.    Some  of  the  plants 
in  flower,  thus  brought  down  in  portraiture,  are  seen  by 
Canadian  botanists  for  the  first  time,  in  this  counterfeit 
presentment.    1  told  him  that  a  certain  arnica,  not  yet 
recognized  and  baptized,  ought  to  be  called  the  "arnica 
Gleasonis;"  but  his  modesty  is  equal  to  his  skill,  and  he 
does  not  accept  the  suggestion.    After  his  lecture  to  the 
Emersonians  next  week,  the  society  will  meet  less  fre- 
quently in  the  public  library  lecture  room,  until  Mr.  Mal- 
loy'  s  health  is  such  as  to  allow  him  to  resume  his  inter- 
pretations.   There  will  be  a  meeting  on  February  13,  how- 
ever, to  hear  a  discourse  on  "The  philosophers  of  Athens 
and  of  Concord" --comparing  and  contrasting  the  two 
schools . 

(477)   Jan.  31,   1907.    GLEASON— LAND  ENCLOSURES 
IN  CONCORD— ELIZABETH  WENTWORTH  ROBERTS, 
LANDSCAPE  ARTIST— BENJAMIN  S.  LYMAN  IN  JAPAN. 


(476)   Jan.  24,   1907.    EMERSON  AND  THOREAU  AT 
ODDS--GLEASON'S  ACTIVITIES--A  TALK  BY  SANBORN: 
"THE  PHILOSOPHERS  OF  ATHENS  AND  OF  CONCORD". 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  the  lecture  was  upon 
the  break  in  the  long  friendship  between  Emerson  and  Thor- 
eau, which  the  latter  recorded  in  his  journal  for  February, 
1857,  without  naming  Emerson,  and  without  intending  it 
should  ever  be  printed.    The  point  of  difference  seemed  to 
be  a  matter  of  temperament,  which  had  occasionally  thrown 
them  apart  before,  during  the  20  years  preceding,  but 
which  was  now  taken  more  pathetically  to  heart  by  Thoreau 
than  ever  before.    The  breach  was  soon  healed,  --indeed, 
it  may  have  been  in  this  connection,  and  upon  a  conciliatory 
errand,  that  Emerson  called  on  Thoreau  in  March,   1857, 
when  he  found  John  Brown  there,  telling  Thoreau  the  story 
of  his  campaigns  in  Kansas  in  1856,  and  himself  invited 
Brown  to  his  house  the  next  day  at  night.    The  two  friends 
were  walking  in  the  woods  together  again  in  May,  and  Thor- 
eau was  building  Emerson  an  arbor   on  the  6th  of  that 
month.    It  was  announced  that  the  speaker  next  week  O^n- 
uary  30,  at  2:30  p.m.)  would  be  H.  W  .  Gleason,  who  has 
made  so  many  admired  photographs  of  Concord  and  Maine 
woods  scenery,  a  hundred  of  which  have  been  engraved  for 
the  new  Thoreau  edition.    Of  late  Mr.  Gleason  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Rocky  mountain  scenery  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  line,  and  achieved  success  even  more  remarkable 
than  in  his  New  England  pictures .    On  Monday  night  he  gave 
an  exhibition  of  less  than  half  these  mountain  views  at  Mr. 
Scudder'  s  in  Cambridge,  to  the  delight  and  surprise  of  a 
large  company.    Some  of  these  will  be  shown  to  the  Emer- 
sonians next  Wednesday . 

Mr.  Gleason  has  the  gift  of  photographing  both  distant 
mountain  views  in  exquisite  perspective,  --a  point  often  lost 
in  the  ordinary  picture,  --and  of  reproducing  plants  and 
flowers  with  a  microscopic  fidelity,  so  that  every  blossom 
on  a  large  bed  of  the  "Linnea  borealis, "  or  much  rarer 
Alpine  flowers,  will  come  out  in  the  photograph.    Mrs. 
Gleason  then  takes  the  colorless  picture  and  gives  it  in 
water  color  the  very  tints  and  hues  of  nature,  --the  result 
being  a  faithful  presentation  of  mountain  gardens  that  you 
must  otherwise  climb  7000  feet,  and  cross  dangerous 


The  Emerson  society,  which  this  winter  is  quite  as  much 
a  Thoreau  society.  Listened  yesterday  to  H.  W.  Gleason, 
advocating  the  opening  of  public  grounds  in  Concord  to  those 
citizens  and  visitors  who  wish  to  perambulate  the  ground 
so  often  rambled  over  by  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Channing, 
and  their  friends;  and  which  is  getting  inclosed  and  se- 
questered from  visitation  except  in  winter,  in  many  parts 
of  the  township.    Two  of  the  four  chief  hills  are  now  occu- 
pied in  family  estates,  --a  third  is  kept  open  at  the  summit 
and  its  approaches  by  a  water  reservoir,  a  small  park, 
and  the  roads  leading  to  it.    The  fourth  and  highest,  An- 
nursnac,  is  now  purchasable,  and  could  be  secured  by  the 
town.    Many  of  the  citizens  are  favorable  to  such  a  public 
policy  as  Mr.  Gleason  advocates,  and  some  are  ready  to 
open  or  give  land  for  it ... . 

Miss  Roberts,  the  landscape  artist,  is  in  Sicily,  and 
was  lately  heard  from  among  the  Greek  temples  at  Gir- 
genti.--B.  S.  Lyman,  the  eminent  mining  engineer ,  for- 
merly of  Northampton,  is  at  Manila  preparing  to  investigate 
the  coal  deposits  and  minerals  of  the  Philippines .    On  the 
way  there,  in  December,  he  spent  an  agreeable  week  in 
Japan,  among  his  old  friends  and  former  pupils,  whom  he 
taught  to  be  geologists  and  engineers.    He  modestly  de- 
clined the  offer  of  a  decoration  from  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, for  whom,  many  years  since,  he  made  the  first 
geologic  survey  of  the  empire. --The  grandson  of  Emerson, 
Edward  Waldo  Forbes,  brother  of  Cameron  Forbes  of  the 
Philippine  commission,  was  married  in  Manila,  January 
29,  to  Miss  Margaret  Leighton,  daughter  of  Cedric  Leigh- 
ton,  and  niece  of  Celia  Thaxter  of  Appledore . 

(478)  Feb.  7,  1907.  THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  EMERSON 
(RIPLEY)  SIMMONS--SANBORN'  S  TWO  ADDRESSES  AT 
BOSTON  CLUBS. 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs .  Mary  Emerson  Simmons  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  86,  gives  release  to  a  sorely 
tried  invalid,  who  in  her  day  of  strength  was  the  most  un- 
selfish and  helpful  of  her  sex,  and  the  friend  of  all  within 
her  range  who  needed  help  or  sympathy.    She  was  born  in 
Waltham,  while  her  father  (an  uncle  of  Emerson  by  the 
second  marriage  of  his  grandmother  to  Dr.  Ripley,  the 
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half-century  minister  of  Concord),  was  the  Unitarian  min- 
ister of  that  town;  and  she  was  named  for  her  aunt,  the  ad- 
mired and  eccentric  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  half-sister  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Ripley.    Her  mother  was  that  gentle  and  do- 
mestic scholar,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bradford  Ripley, --the  most 
learned  woman,  as  I  think,  who  has  yet  appeared  in  New 
England,  and  one  of  its  best  housekeepers  .    Her  daughter 
Mary,  though  educated  beyond  the  wont  of  New  England 
women  four  score  years  ago,  chose  to  divide  the  accom- 
plishments of  her  mother,  and  considered  housekeeping  her 
own  mission.    But  the  housekeeping  of  a  minister's  wife 
(as  she  became  more  than  60  years  ago),  involved  much 
more  Chan  the  term  usually  implies,  and  Mary  Ripley  was 
found  equal  to  all  its  requirements.    At  the  age  of  14  she 
had  been  described  by  Charles  Emerson,  the  brilliant 
younger  brother  of  Emerson,  in  these  words:     "Mary  is  a 
sort  of  household  fairy;  a  temper  hers  and  a  wit  that  raise 
and  make  light  the  daily  bread  of  housewifery."    Her 
father,  a  year  later,  said,  writing  to  his  half-sister,  for 
whom  she  had  been  named:    "Mary  is  all  in  all,  --never 
was  her  equal  in  housewifery."    Her  mother  once  said:    "1 
never  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning  without  thanking  God 
for  Mary  Ripley."    Many  others  in  the  70  years  since  that 
year,  1836,  have  had  reason  for  the  same  gratitude.    Her 
husband  had  been  her  father's  colleague  at  Waltham,  and 
was  afterward  settled  at  Springfield  and  Albany,  but  their 
married  life  continued  less  than  12  years.    Of  their  four 
children,  a  daughter  died  not  long  after  her  father,  and  for 
half  a  century  the  family  circle  had  not  been  again  broken 
until  the  mother  died  this  week.    Her  daughter  Elizabeth 
has  her  mother's  virtues  and  her  grandmother's  learning; 
the  two  sons  were  distinguished  in  Harvard,  and  William 
has  long  been  a  famous  surgeon  in  Bangor,  while  Edward  is 
the  renowned  painter  of  New  York.    They  were  bred  in 
Concord,  where  Mrs.  Simmons,  after  her  husband's  death, 
dwelt  sometimes  with  her  mother  and  children  in  the  Old 
Manse,  and  sometimes  in  her  own  house  near  by.    After 
her  mother's  death  and  the  graduation  of  her  sons  at  Cam- 
bridge she  closed  her  Concord  life  and  joined  the  family  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Prof.  Thayer  of  Cambridge,  and  has  been 
for  more  than  20  years  the  ornament  and  stay  of  her  circle 
of  kindred  and  friends  there,  until  a  wearisome  disease  de- 
prived her  of  activity  some  years  ago,  --since  when  she  has 
borne  with  her  natural  patience  all  that  is  most  painful  in 
sickness.    At  her  funeral  yesterday  her  pastor,  Mr. 
Crothers,  who  performed  the  simple  service,  briefly  char- 
acterized her  remarkable  virtues  and  graces,  so  well  known 
to  all  present.    She  is  buried  with  her  husband  and  daughter 
in  the  family  lot  of  the  Simmonses  at  Mt.  Auburn,  not  far 
from  the  grave  of  their  eminent  kinsman,  Charles  Sumner, 
and  that  of  his  intimate  friend.  Chevalier  Howe  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  and  the  education  of  the  blind.    She  may  not 
have  been  the  example  that  her  neighbor,  Ellery  Channing, 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  "New  England,"  but  she  de- 
served his  eulogy:-- 

Who  sings  the  praise  of  Woman  in  our  clime? 

I  do  not  boast  her  beauty  or  her  grace; 
Some  humble  duties  render  her  sublime, -- 

She  the  sweet  nurse  of  this  New  England  race . 

The  flower  upon  the  country'  s  sterile  face,  -- 
The  Mother  of  New  England's  sons,  the  pride 
Of  every  house  where  those  good  sons  abide. 
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The  Emerson  Union,  --not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Emerson  Society,  but  dealing  chiefly  with  recent  social 
questions,  --will  listen  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  3:30  to  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Sanborn  on  "The  opportunities  and  fail- 
ures of  the  press, "  in  which  particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  newspapers  of  Boston,  not  those  of  New  York, 
California  or  Paris .    The  place  of  meeting  is  30  Hunting- 
ton avenue.    At  the  pubUc  library  lecture-room  on  the  13th 
Mr.  Sanborn  will  attempt  a  subject  much  farther  off,  --a 
contrast  between  the  philosophies  of  ancient  Athens  and 
Transcendentalist  Concord,  before  the  other  organization, 
the  Emerson  Society. 

(479)    Feb.  12,   1907.    PROF.  GEORGE  EDWARD  WOOD- 
BURY ON  EMERSON--L1MITATIONS  OF  CRITICS  LIKE 
HIM--EMERSON'S  ENDURING  EMINENCE. 

"No  day  without  a  scribbled  line, "  was  the  maxim  of  the 
ancient  penny-a-liner,  --though  he  might  never  get  his 
penny  for  the  product.    So  we  have  no  week  of  late  without 
a  new  magazine  or  newspaper .    They  are  like  the  Egyptian 
plague  of  flies;  for  even  if  we  never  read  them  all,  --the 
impossible  being  never  the  obligatory,  as  Theodore  Parker 
used  to  say,  --there  is  always  the  chance  that  we  may  have 
missed  something  very  important;  some  yard-long  Shel- 
burne  Essay  on  the  Greekness  of  Greek,  for  example,  or 
some  new  burst  of  rattling  and  rhyming  rhetoric  from  Kip- 
Ling,  or  a  new  batch  of  risky  bibliophlly  from  Anatole 
Thibaut,  whose  surname  is  France.    But  let  me  attend  a 
little  to  the  magazines  that  do  alight  for  a  moment  or  two, 
as  they  fly  past  me  in  the  burdened  atmosphere :-- 

Now  the  monthly  storm  doth  lower, 
Haste!  the  loom  of--well,  --prepare; 

Leaden  funditorial  shower 

Hurtles  through  the  darkened  air . 

The  temptation  of  the  critic,  whether  he  wears  a  gown 
(or  she),  or  a  swordbelt,  or  a  peer's  coronet,  is  to  be  too 
positive .    Job  set  the  fashion  for  all  the  criticised  to  fol- 
low when  he  said  to  his  reviewers,  with  grave  sarcasm, 
"Verily  ye  are  the  great  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with 
you . "   This  intimation  must  occasionally  be  given  even  to 
veteran  critics  like  Col.  Higginson  in  the  Outlook,  sum- 
ming up  his  60-years'  verdict  on  Mrs.  Howe,  or  Prof. 
Woodberry,  sweeping  up  the  remains  of  Emerson  from  the 
laboratory  floor  in  which  he  has  reduced  him  to  his  original 
chemical  elements  in  the  crucible  of  unsparing  analysis . 
The  difference  between  Higginson  settling  Mrs.  Howe's 
place  among  created  beings,  and  Woodberry  recomposing 
the  decomposed  Yankee  he  has  somewhere  discovered,  in 
that  we  need  a  new  dictionary  to  find  out  what  the  professor 
means;  Higginson  contenting  himself  with  ordinary  English. 
May  a  poor  scholar  beg  to  know  what  is  meant  by  saying  of 
Emerson,  "In  his  personality  he  was  very  close  to  the  soil; 
race  was  stamped  upon  his  countenance;  it  was  also  in  his 
marrow  .    There  was  a  fund  in  him  at  bottom  of  local  trait, 
instinct  and  habit."    The  words  can  be  found  in  the  Webster 
of  the  period;  but  what  do  they  mean  when  thus  shuffled  to- 
gether?   I  have  often  seen  the  countenance  mentioned;  never 
inspected  the  marrow ,  but  could  not  identify  the  stamp 
spoken  of.    Here  is  another  puzzle:    "Emerson  was  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  moment  of  change.    He  was  destitute  of  the 
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historic  sense;  he  saw  life  in  one  dimension  only,  in  the 
plane  of  the  present,  the  Now  of  the  metaphysicians  ."   1 
associated  with  him  for  30  years  and  never  perceived  this 
singular  destitution  of  the  historic  sense,  --if  1  know  what 
the  two  words  mean.    On  the  contrary,  he  was  the  one  per- 
son in  my  acquaintance,  not  excepting  Theodore  Parker, 
who  was  continually  bringing  the  present  to  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  the  past,  --not  restricting  the  word  past  to  the 
days  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  or  the  embarkation 
of  Noah,  but  going  back  to  regions  that  the  faculty  of  Har- 
vard and  the  citizens  of  Essex  county  had  never  heard  tell 
of.    The  fundamental  quality  of  that  great  mind  was  great- 
ness, --this  trait  or  that  might  seem  smaller  than  some 
other  by  comparison,  but  was  never  small  in  itself.    He 
was  neither  destitute  of  historic  sense,  nor  artistic  sense, 
nor  metaphysic  sense,  --though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
had  little  room  in  that  capacious  mind  for  metaphysic  non- 
sense.   It  seems  to  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  Wood- 
berry  sensorium  or  reflecting  surface  that  Emerson  was 
slow  of  mind.    This  shows  that  he  never  knew  him,  but  has 
been  making  up  a  false  image  from  his  own  interpretation 
of  what  he  has  read  and  heard.    Emerson's  mind  was  as 
rapid  in  its  movements,  --and  more  so,  --as  if  he  had 
rattled  along  in  talk  like  a  French  chatterbox  or  a  Yankee 
auctioneer;  he  was  slow  in  imposing  upxjn  the  public  his 
keen  insights  and  his  long  and  subtile  reflections .    He  had 
that  respect  for  other  minds  which  positive  critics  like 
Macaulay  and  Barrett  Wendell  lack,  --he  did  not  force  upon 
the  public,  even  of  his  own  neighbors,  the  crude  thought  of 
the  moment,  but  waited  until  he  knew  what  he  was  to  say. 
No  one  who  ever  talked  five  minutes  with  Emerson  ever 
found  him  mentally  slow ,  until  age  deprived  him  of  some 
portions  of  his  wonderful  memory.    Even  then  his  "historic 
sense"  remained,  and  from  its  stores  would  come  forth 
the  most  instructive  and  illuminating  chapters  of  Boston  so- 
cial and  political  history. 

In  short,  although  there  are  many  facts  in  this  Woodberry 
volume,  and  some  acute  and  sound  inferences,  the  profes- 
sor in  portraying  the  mind  of  Emerson  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.    What  absurdity  to  say,  "He  had  the  eye 
of  a  foreigner  and  was  swathed  in  provincialism;  he  was  so 
impervious  that  the  voyage  to  Europe  had  no  effect  in  en- 
larging his  mind . "    Rather  should  1  compare  him  to  the 
Charoba  of  Landor,  that 

Soul  discontented  with  capacity 

which  found  little  to  enlarge  her  mind  in  the  Atlantic:-- 

Past  are  three  summers  since  she  first  beheld 

The  ocean;  all  around  the  child  await 

Some  exclamation  of  amazement  here; 

She  coldly  said,  her  long-lashed  eyes  abased, 

"Is  this  the  mighty  ocean?    Is  this  all?" 

For  plain  facts  Prof.  Woodberry  has  small  regard;  they 
must  pass  through  a  series  of  tropes  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  reach  the  reader.  Taus  of  "Nature, "  that  con- 
cise system  of  philosophy,  in  which  the  critic  correctly 
recognizes  an  "arsenal  of  ideas,"  he  says:  "As  the  little 
transcendental  tract  appeared  in  its  blue  covers,  it  con- 
tained a  sheaf  of  swords;  it  seems  a  wild  bower  of  quiet 
foliage  starred  with  bloom  and  with  outlooks  into  the  blue 
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distance,  a  talk  in  the  antique  portico,  a  philosophical 
dialog  in  some  Italian  garden;  but  it  was  a  twig  of  the  Revo- 
lution, its  ideas  had  riving  force,  they  were  explosive, 
anarchic."...    What  this  critic  means  by  Emerson's  "enor- 
mous resistance  to  his  environment"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know; 
wherever  he  was  he  accepted  his  "environment"  and  made 
the  most  of  it.    We  are  also  told  that  he  took  the  step  "out 
of  mythology  into  metaphysics";  but  in  another  place  that  he 
had  no  metaphysics;  that  he  had  "a  mental  indisposition  for 
scholarship;"  that  he  was  guilty  of  "ineptitude"  in  one  place, 
and  of  "inaptitude"  in  another  connection;  in  short,  that  he 
was  unequal  to  Mr.  Woodberry  in  several  important  particu- 
lars .    I  fear  this  critic  will  never  persuade  the  world  of 
this,  any  more  than  that  other  Harvard  torchbearer  who  has 
found  out  that  Shakespeare  was  not  original,  and  that  Milton's 
magnificent  prose  is  "futile." 

Among  the  inconsistent  judgments  so  magisterially  pro- 
nounced by  Prof.  Woodberry  on  Emerson,  he  intrudes  a  per- 
sonal remark  which  is  explanatory  without  being  justifica- 
tory.     "I  own  that  I  have  little  intellectual  sympathy  with 
Emerson  in  any  way;  but  I  feel  in  his  work  the  presence  of 
a  great  mind.    His  is  the  only  great  mind  that  America  has 
produced  in  literature."    Few  will  agree  with  him  in  this 
last  touch;  Franklin  was  as  much  in  literature  as  Emerson, 
and  in  his  sphere  was  as  great  a  mind.    He  was  less  ideal, 
but  there  was  a  similarity,  which  the  wholly  different 
spheres  of  the  two  great  minds  cannot  wholly  disguise. 
Franklin  had  the  larger  experience  of  life;  but  Emerson 
was  by  no  means  the  recluse,  solitary  and  provincial 
anomaly  which  this  fantastic  writer  portrays  from  the 
depths  of  his  inner  consciousness  .    As  to  greatness  of 
mind,  how  is  it  measured?    Not  by  prosy  and  piddling 
critics,  but  by  the  reflex  judgment  of  generations,  viewing 
the  great  man  from  a  distance  and  in  the  light  of  fact,  not 
theory  or  presupposition.    "To  be  great  is  to  be  misunder- 
stood" has  passed  into  a  proverb.    Not  that  every  man  mis- 
understood is  great;  but  that  few  of  the  greatest  men  ap- 
peared such  to  most  of  their  contemporaries  .    Socrates 
did  not,  Shakespeare  did  not,  and  Emerson  did  not.    Dis- 
paragement of  the  Concord  poet -philosopher  did  not  begin 
with  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  sneered  at  him  in  1838,  nor 
will  it  end  with  John  Morley  and  Prof.  Woodberry  70  years 
later.    They  come  nearer  the  truth  than  Adams  did,  and 
the  likes  of  them  will  come  still  nearer  70  years  from  now  . 
Every  critic  really,  as  Lincoln  would  say,  "measures 
backs"  with  the  man  he  criticises.    If  I  had  much  regard 
for  my  own  estimation  among  men  I  should  be  careful  about 
standing  up  beside  Emerson,  still  more  of  taking  a  tone  of 
pity,  disparagement,  explanation  and  condescension.    But 
there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes . 

(480)    Feb.  14,  1907.    CHARLES  J.  WOODBURY' S 
TALKS  WITH  EMERSON. 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday,  after  the  essay  on 
the  "Philosophers  of  Athens  and  of  Concord,  "  attention 
was  called  to  the  useful  but  little-known  book  of  Charles 
J.  Woodbury  (not  to  be  confounded  with  a  recent  biographer 
of  Emerson,  Prof.  Woodberry  of  Beverly),  who  40  years 
ago,  when  a  student  of  Williams  college,  met  Emerson 
there,  and  induced  him  to  stay  a  week  and  lec',ure  and  con- 
verse among  the  collegians.    The  acquaintance  was  kept 
up  for  five  or  six  years,  and  the  book,  printed  at  New  York 
in  1890,  is  called  "Talks  with  Emerson."    Much  of  it  is 
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really  conversation  noted  down,  not  always  accurately  (be- 
cause not  fully  remembered),  and  the  rest  is  made  up  from 
other  books  about  Emerson  and  his  friends.    An  acquaint- 
ance :  of  Mr .  Woodbury  was  present,  Mr .  Arms  of  Berkeley, 
Cal,,  who  said  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has  long  lived  at  Oak- 
land, near  San  Francisco,  though  at  one  time  a  resident  of 
Milwaukee .    The  lecturer  read  a  few  pages  from  the  vol- 
ume, and  commended  it  to  the  audience. 

(481)  Feb.  21,   1907.    WHEELER' S  COLLECTION  OF 
INDIAN  ARTIFACTS--THOREAU  MUSEUM  OF  THE  MID- 
DLESEX SCHOOL  A  POSSIBLE  DEPOSITORY. 

H.  K.  Wheeler  of  Concord  has  been  for  10  years  or  so 
diligently  collecting  in  Thoreau's  earlier  field  of  research 
some  thousand  or  two  specimens  of  Indian  implements  and 
relics,  along  with  other  curios  of  the  white  man'  s  period. 
These  are  genuinely  aboriginal,  of  his  own  finding,  and 
free  from  that  taint  of  modern  manufacture  which  is  sure 
to  come  when  curios  have  a  market  value .    I  have  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  proper  place  for  his  collection  is  in 
the  new  Thoreau  museum  of  the  Middlesex  school,  by  Bate- 
man' s  pond  in  Concord,  where  the  Indians  used  to  fish,  be- 
fore they  were  sequestered  by  the  shores  of  Nagog  pond  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Acton. 

(482)  Feb.  28,   1907.    LONGFELLOW  AND  THE  CON- 
CORD AUTHORS- -CLOUGH'  S  BOTHIE  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 

There  is  need  of  a  new  and  condensed  biography  of  the 
poet,  using,  with  proper  selection,  the  copious  material 
furnished  by  the  family  to  Samuel  Longfellow,  who  edited 
the  three  volumes  of  1886-7,  and  said  in  the  final  one: 
"There  remains  yet  one  book  to  be  written- -a  compact  Life, 
for  which  this  volume  and  its  predecessors  may  be  'mem- 
oires  pour  servir  . '  "    Into  this  Life  might  go  the  cream  of 
Longfellow's  letters  from  Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  --not 
very  many,  but  all  of  them  important.    Thus  in  November, 
1848,  Longfellow  had  invited  Hawthorne  and  his  more  inti- 
mate friend  Ellery  Channing  to  dine  at  the  Craigie  house , 
and  Hawthorne  wrote  to  say  that  Thoreau  was  to  be  his 
guest  that  Thursday,  and  that  he  would  carry  him  to  the 
dinner,  "unless  he  have  scruples  about  intruding  on  you." 
Hawthorne  added:    "You  would  find  him  well  worth  knowing; 
he  is  a  man  of  thought  and  originality,  with  a  sort  of  iron- 
pokerishness,  --an  uncompromising  stiffness,  --in  his 
mental  character,  which  is  interesting,  though  it  grows 
rather  wearisome  on  close  and  frequent  acquaintance." 
Six  weeks  later  (January  5,   1849),  Emerson  writes  to  Long- 
fellow to  say  that  he  sends  him  Clough' s  "Bothie,"  "which 
I  know  you  will  like, "  adding:    "I  knew  Clough  at  Oxford, 
and  spent  a  month  at  Paris  with  him;  valued  him  dearly,  but 
confess  I  never  suspected  all  this  poetical  fury  and  wealth 
of  expression."    In  the  June  following,  Emerson  reviewed 
the  book  in  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly,  and  said:-- 

"The  poem  is  jocund  and  buoyant,  and  so  joyful  a  picture 
of  college-life  and  manners,  with  such  good  strokes  of 
revenge  on  the  old  tormenters  ,  Pindar,  Thucydides,  Aris- 
totle and  the  logical  Aldritch,  that  one  wonders  this  ground 
has  not  been  broken  up  before ....    The  Homeric  iteration 
has  a  singular  charm,  half-comic,  half-poetic;  and  there 
is  a  wealth  of  expression,  a  power  of  description  and  of 
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portrait  painting,  which  excels  our  best  romancers.    Even 
the  hexameter,  which,  with  all  our  envy  of  its  beauty  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek,  we  think  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
English  poetry,  is  here  in  place,  to  highten  the  humor  of 
college  conversation." 

Longfellow  did  his  part  for  the  "Bothie"  by  getting  it  re- 
printed in  Cambridge,  where  we  read  it  in  1852-53,  while 
Clough  himself  was  a  resident  there,  reading  difficult 
Greek  with  William  Goodwin  and  other  graduates  .    Thor- 
eau came  from  Salem  with  Hawthorne  to  the  dinner  on 
November  23,  --but  he  hardly  needed  Hawthorne's  intro- 
duction, since  Longfellow  the  week  before  (November  16, 
1848)  had  gone  to  Concord,  as  his  diary  says,  "to  dine 
with  Emerson  and  his  philosophers,  Alcott,  Thoreau  and 
Channing." 

(483)  Mar.  21,  1907.    SAD  NEWS  ABOUT  BENJAMIN 
SMITH  LYMAN,  CLASS  OF  1855. 

Friends  and  classmates  of  B.  S.  Lyman,  formerly  of 
Northampton,  but  for  many  years  of  Philadelphia,  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  that  he  has  been  dangerously  ill  of  dysen- 
tery in  Cebu  of  the  Philippines .    He  went  out  there  in  No- 
vember to  survey  coal  fields  for  an  American  company,  -- 
arriving  late  in  December .    Up  to  the  end  of  January  he 
was  well  and  active;  but  on  March  11  he  was  cabled  as 
seriously  ill,  and  a  week  later  as  "failing."   On  March  11 
he  was  slightly  improving,  and  after  so  many  days  his 
friends  hop)e  he  is  out  of  danger  .    On  his  way  out  he  passed 
a  week  in  Japan  (of  which  he  made  the  first  geological  sur- 
vey, many  years  ago),  and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed 
by  his  pupils  and  friends.    He  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  skilful  mining  engineers,  and  was  71  years  old  last 
December.    He  fitted  for  college  at  Exeter,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1855,  and  afterward  studied  mining  in  Paris  and 
Freiburg  of  Saxony. 

(484)  Mar.  26,   1907.    FREEMASONRY  IN  JONATHAN 
SMITH'  S  HISTORY  OF  OLD  TRINITY  LODGE  OF  LAN- 
CASTER--A  YOUNGER  LODGE  NOW  IN  CL1NT0N--REV. 
ASA  DUNBAR,  THOREAU'S  MATERNAL  GRANDFATHER. 

It  contains  also  the  history  of  revolutionary  Freemasonry 
in  Massachusetts,  of  which  Dr.  Warren,  who  died  at 
Bunker  Hill,  was  the  chief  founder,  --having  been  delegated 
by  the  Scotch  earl  of  Dalhousie  in  1769  as  provincial  grand 
master  of  all  Masons  of  the  Scottish  rite  in  Boston  and  with- 
in 100  miles  of  the  same.    In  1772  this  power  was  extended 
by  the  earl  of  Dumfries  over  all  such  lodges  in  North 
America.     It  was  mainly  by  Masons  of  these  lodges  that 
the  tea  was  thrown  into  Boston  harbor  in  December,  1773, 
and  Warren  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  affair .    He  was 
killed  a  year  and  a  half  later,  and  the  Lancaster  lodge  was 
not  chartered  until  1778,  but  its  charter  came  from  Gen. 
Warren's  lodge,  and  one  of  the  grand  wardens  signing  the 
charter  was  Paul  Revere.    Three  years  later,  in  June, 
1781,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Henry  Thoreau,  Rev. 
Asa  Dunbar,  once  of  Salem,  but  soon  after  of  Keene,  N.H,, 
gave  a  flourishing  Masonic  address  in  the  old  church  at 
Lancaster  to  the  Trinity  lodge  and  the  general  public,  which 
Mr.  Smith  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  found  and  reprinted. 
Mr.  Dunbar  was  then  a  Harvard  graduate  of  14  years'  stand- 
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ing,  and  had  been  a  popular  student  in  college  and  a  favorite 
preacher  to  the  Calvinists  at  Salem;  had  married  (nine 
years  before)  Mary  Jones,  only  daughter  in  the  tory  Col. 
Jones  of  Weston,  and  had  seen  six  or  eight  of  his  brothers- 
in-law  exiled  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  for  adhering  to 
England  in  the  Revolution,    He  had  given  up  the  pulpit  for 
some  years,  and  had  been  studying  law,  which  in  1781  he 
was  beginning  to  practice  at  Keene,  where  he  died  in  1787. 
No  trace  of  the  public  or  private  commotions  he  must  have 
gone  through  appears  in  this  calm  and  flowery  discourse, 
from  which  I  will  cite  a  passage:-- 

"It  is  my  intention,  so  far  as  my  small  acquaintance  with 
the  craft  enables  me,  to  illustrate  and  explain  some  of  the 
important  mysteries  of  Masonry;  more  especially  two  great 
and  general  maxims  that  are  at  the  foundation  of  its  moral 
precepts,  namely:  That  truth  is  no  less  the  rule  of  action 
than  of  speech,  and  that  benevolence  and  selfishness  are 
coincident.    By  so  doing  I  shall  accommodate  myself  in  the 
best  manner  possible  to  the  audience  at  large,  and  so  far, 
I  doubt  not,  give  satisfaction  to  every  worthy  brother.    The 
moral  character  of  Masonry  is  what  every  man  may  under- 
stand, and  ought  to  practice.    It  is  no  less  an  object  of  the 
Mason'  s  attention  than  that  occult  science  which  can  never 
be  divulged  to  the  unenlightened  part  of  mankind.    This  ac- 
commodation is  certainly  but  a  reasonable  part  of  that 
civility  which  is  due  to  our  good  friends  and  respected 
neighbors,  who  have  done  us  the  honor  at  this  time  of  as- 
sembling with  us;  and  who  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  any- 
thing from  this  sacred  desk,  either  unimportant  or  unin- 
telligible to  them. 

"He  that  depends  upon  truth  depends  upon  something 
real;  but  to  trust  in  falsehood  is  to  confide  in  a  mere  non- 
entity.   God  himself  is  truth  and  reality.    '1  am'  is  the 
name  which  he  has  appropriated  to  his  own  supreme  es- 
sence.   On  the  other  hand,  the  devil  is  mere  emptiness  and 
a  lie.    He  is  declared  to  be  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  father  of  it.    A  character  dictated  by  false  supposition 
is  iniquity,  and  misery  must  inevitably  be  the  consequence, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  produce  nothing  better  than  shame  and 
disappointment,  vexation  and  loss.    This  is  to  adhere  and 
serve  the  devil  (or  vanity  and  a  lie),  which  brings  us  into 
bondage  to  sin  and  death. 

"That  which  is  true  and  fit  and  salutary  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  natural  religion;  which  is  embraced,  at  least  par- 
tially, by  all  mankind.    To  make  this  religion  manifest  is 
the  end  of  all  Revelation.    This  is  the  only  religion  which 
is  at  all  worthy  the  notice  of  rational  beings .    All  religions 
partake  more  or  less  of  this;  but  1  hope  1  may  be  permitted, 
without  the  imputation  of  prejudice  or  partiality,  to  prefer 
to  all  others  that  divine  system  of  religious  truth  with 
which  kind  heaven  has  favored  the  world  in  the  canonical 
scriptures  . . . ." 

(485)   Apr.  2,   1907.    THE  LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  DOUG- 
LASS BY  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON- -MISSTATEMENTS- - 
JOHN  BROWN  CONFUSED  WITH  DR.  JOHN  DOY. 

No  Syrian  monk  or  merchant  had  a  more  unexpected 
career  or  better  adventures  than  Frederick  Douglass, 
whose  life  has  just  been  rewritten  by  his  successor  in  the 
lead  of  his  race  in  America,    Booker  Washington.    It  is 
more  than  a  biography,  for  Mr.  Washington  undertakes  to 
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give,  rather,  a  connected  story  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
colored  race  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  hundred 
years.    Covering  so  extensive  a  surface,  he  naturally 
fails  to  get  everything  correct;  and  in  his  account  of  Doug- 
lass' s  connection  with  John  Brown,  besides  omissions,  he 
makes  several  unfounded  statements.    He  evidently  has  not 
read  with  any  care  either  the  lives  of  Brown  or  Gerrit 
Smith,  none  of  which  are  cited  in  his  list  of  authorities . 
Had  he  done  so,  he  could  hardly  have  even  guessed  at  his 
statement  that  "during  the  fight  for  free  soil  and  free  men 
in  Kansas,  Mr.  Douglass  probably  did  more  than  any  one 
to  supply  the  militant  captain  with  money  and  munitions ." 
On  the  contrary,  there  were  50  men  who  did  more  in  this 
way  than  Mr.  Douglass,  who  had  not  much  money  to  give 
and  what  he  gave  was  mostly  in  other  directions.    I  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  father  of  Bishop  Lawrence  gave 
more  money  to  Brown  than  Douglass  did,  three  times  over. 
Neither  is  it  true  that  "Mr.  Douglass's  Rochester  home 
was  John  Brown's  headquarters  whenever  he  was  in  that 
part  of  the  country"--if  by  that  is  meant  his  usual  quarters. 
Those  were  at  Gerrit  Smith's  in  Peterboro,  where  the  old 
hero  ever  found  a  welcome,  and  whence  he  passed  to  and 
fro,  taking  Douglass'  s  Rochester  home  on  the  way.    He 
wrote  his  Virginia  constitution  at  Douglass's,  but  he  first 
exhibited  it  to  those  who  raised  money  for  him  at  Peter- 
boro.   Still  less  is  Mr.  Washington  correct  in  saying:    "Of 
all  the  abolitionists,  Douglass  was  the  only  one  who  fol- 
lowed Brown  to  the  last  with  advice,  money  and  other  assis- 
tance."   The  last  considerable  sum  of  money  ($600)  which 
Brown  received  before  his  foray,  was  carried  to  him  by 
Francis  Jackson  Merriam  from  Boston;  and  in  the  money 
which  aided  Brown  at  his  trial,  and  his  family  afterward, 
Douglass  had  no  share,  for  he  was  in  Canada  on  his  way  to 
England  before  any  of  that  money  was  raised.    Indeed, 
then  and  for  some  years  after,  Douglass  devoted  himself 
more  to  shielding  his  friend  and  Brown's  loyal  supporter, 
Gerrit  Smith,  from  attack  as  an  accessory  of  Brown,  than 
to  defending  the  act  of  Brown.    This  was  natural  and  ex- 
cusable; but  not  a  ground  for  holding  Douglass  up  as  Brown's 
last  and  loyalest  supporter .    He  never  claimed  that  for 
himself,  and  would  be  now  the  first  to  disclaim  it,  for  he 
never  sought  to  wear  borrowed  plumes . 

Like  all  startling  historic  characters,  Brown  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  one  myth  after  another .    A  certain  Border  Ruffian 
of  1856-59,  named  Rockwell,  has  lately  got  his  picture  into 
the  New  York  Independent,  on  the  plea  that  he  once  arrested 
John  Brown  and  put  him  in  jail,  whence  he  was  rescued  by 
certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort.    This  worthy  has 
simply  blundered,  and  put  "Brown"  for  "Doy."    Dr.  John 
Doy  migrated  from  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  Kansas  in  one  of 
the  earliest  parties  of  Free  State  emigrants,  in  July,  1854, 
and  was  accompanied  by  D.  R.  Anthony,  Susan's  brother. 
In  January,   1859,  while  Brown  was  on  his  way  through  Kan- 
sas   with  his  party  of  12  freed  slaves,  and  Gov.  Medary 
was  calling  vainly  on  Col.  Sumner  to  arrest  him.    Doy  left 
Lawrence  with  another  party  (January  25),  and  was  cap- 
tured.   He  was  taken  to  Missouri  for  trial  as  a  "nigger 
thief;  had  two  trials,  one  of  which  was  reported  for  the 
newspapers  by  Henry  Villard  and  my  college  friend  Wilder, 
and  was  finally  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  Missouri 
penitentiary.    Kansas,  which  had  paid  for  his  defense, 
rescued  him  from  the  jail  at  St.  Joe  one  night  in  June,  '59, 
when  Brown  was  on  his  way  through  Chambersburg  to 
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Harpers  Ferry.    So  much  for  the  Rockwell  myth.    The  In- 
dependent editor  may  find  the  whole  story  told  by  Doy  him- 
self in  a  book  printed  for  the  author  by  T.  Holman,  book 
and  job  printer,  New  York,  corner  of  Center  and  White 
streets,  February  7,   1860.    And  if  he  will  turn  to  the  files 
of  his  own  journal  for  1859-60,  he  will  doubtless  find  the 
facts  reported  there.    Mr.  Washington'  s  book  is  published 
by  G.  W .  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  in  a  series  of  "American 
Crisis  Biographies"  edited  by  E.  P.  Oberholzer. 

(486)   Apr.  9,   1907,    MRS.  SWAYNE'  S  STORY  OF  CON- 
CORD BASED  ON  ALCOTT'  S  PLAN  OF  LONG  AGO  FOR  A 
CONCORD  BOOK . 

Let  us . .  .consider  an  American  book  that  will  find  many 
readers,  --"The  Story  of  Concord,  told  by  Concord  Writ- 
ers," compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Swayne  of  Texas.    The  ends 
of  the  earth  seem  meeting  in  Concord,  when  Texas  thus 
braids  the  grayish  hair  of  the  New  England  Priscilla,  for 
Concord,  rather  than  Plymouth,  has  now  assumed  the  part 
of  that  legendary  damsel.    Plymouth  is  there  still;  Salem  is 
there,  and  Boston  and  Cambridge;  but  rather  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  drama  of  New  England  politics  and  literature, 
on  the  small  rustic  stage  of  inland  Concord.    It  has  never 
been  quite  settled  what  determines  the  habitat  of  a  litera- 
ture.   Dr.  Holmes  declared,  long  ago, -- 

The  little  Mincio,  dribbling  to  the  Po, 
Beats  all  the  epics  of  the  Hoang-ho; 

and  who  would  have  selected  the  mercantile  town  of  Frank- 
fort, with  its  formal  and  prim  surroundings  of  social  life, 
as  the  cradle  of  the  higher  poetry  of  Germany?    The  World- 
Spirit  is  not  only  a  good  swimmer,  but  a  very  notional 
traveler;  he  will  pitch  his  tent  and  set  up  his  staff  of  rest 
in  the  most  unlikely  abode  of  men.    Who  would  have  picked 
out  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  Tarsus  in  CiUcia,  or  Stratford  on 
Avon  as  places  likely  to  attract  him,  when  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  Athens  and  Paris  and  Madrid  were  preparing 
palaces  for  him? 

Mr.  Alcott  long  ago  formed  the  plan  of  a  "Concord  Book" 
which  should  be  wholly  made  up  of  chapters  by  men  and 
women  who  had,  at  some  time,  lived  or  sojourned  in  Con- 
cord; and  he  would  have  extended  its  range  from  Peter 
Bulkeley  and  Simon  Willard  to  the  latest  stripling  poet  with- 
in the  township.    Mrs.  Swayne  has  not  been  so  inclusive; 
yet  she  counts  up  a  hundred  artists  and  authors  who  have 
connected  their  names  with  the  little  town,  either  by  writ- 
ing and  printing,  or  by  some  work  of  art  of  recognized 
merit.    Of  what  other  town  of  5000  people  could  that  count 
be  made?    How  many  old  university  towns  could  match  this 
story? 

Mrs.  Swayne  begins  appropriately  with  the  story  by 
Emerson  in  1835  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  in  1635;  this 
is  followed  by  his  grandfather's  account  of  the  fight,  which 
he  saw  and  recorded;  then  come  the  various  authors  and 
subjects  since,  not  thrown  together  pell-mell,  nor  dryly 
cataloged  in  a  row,  but  in  agreeable  discursive  manner, 
easy  to  read  and  well  indexed.    As  the  reader  takes  in  these 
names  of  authors  peculiarly  associated  with  Concord,  he 
may  wonder  why  it  is  that  so  many  of  them,  --nearly  all,  in 
fact,  --were  poets.    This  was  true  even  of  the  earliest.  Rev. 
Peter  Bulkeley,  whose  Latin  verses  on  his  old  age  have  often 
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been  printed,  and  once,  at  least,  translated.    Emerson, 
Alcott,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Channing,  Louisa  Alcott, 
George  Bartlett,  his  brother  Ripley,  Fay  Barrett,  and 
most  likely  Mrs  .  Sam  Ripley  and  Elizabeth  Hoar,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Alcott  and  Mrs.  Austin,  wrote  occasional  verses. 
The  reason  must  be  that,  as  the  oldest  literature  in  all 
nations  is  poetic,  and  the  Concord  sages  are  a  scantling 
from  the  older  literatures,  they  naturally  took  the  form 
of  verse,  or  of  inventive  fiction,  which  is  but  another  mode 
of  poetizing.    Old  Puttenham,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
treatise,  informs  us  that  the  poet  is  a  Maker  and  not  a 
mere  imitator :-- 

"The  very  (true)  poet  makes  and  contrives  out  of  his 
own  brain  both  the  verse  and  the  matter  of  his  poem,  and 
not  by  any  foreign  copy  or  example,  as  doth  the  trans- 
lator, who  therefore  may  well  be  said  a  versifier,  but 
not  a  poet.    Nevertheless  a  poet  may  be  said  in  some  sort 
a  follower  or  imitator,  because  he  can  express  the  true 
and  lively  shape  of  everything  is  set  before  him,  and  which 
he  taketh  in  hand  to  describe;  and  so  is  both  a  maker  and 
a  counterfeiter;  and  poesy  an  art,  not  only  of  making  but 
also  of  imitation.    Poets  are  of  great  antiquity.    They  are 
the  first  that  entended  to  the  observation  of  Nature  and  her 
works,  and  specially  of  the  celestial  courses; . .  .and  first 
invented  and  established  all  the  observances  and  ceremonies 
of  religion,  and  so  were  the  first  priests  and  ministers  of 
the  holy  mysteries .    So  also  were  they  the  first  prophets 
or  seers,  --videntes,  --for  so  the  scripture  termeth  them 
in  Laten,  after  the  Hebrew  word.    And  for  that  they  were 
aged  and  grave  men,  and  of  much  wisdom  and  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  were  the  first  lawmakers 
to  the  people,  and  the  first  politicians,  devising  all  ex- 
pedient means  for  the  establishment  of  commonwealth." 

(487)  Apr.  18,  1907.    EMERSON  AND  SHAKESPEARE-- 
DEATH  OF  STORROW  HIGGINSON. 

[The]  Emerson  society  resumed  its  weekly  meetings,  -- 
the  main  subject  yesterday  being  the  verdict  of  Emerson 
upon  Shakesp)eare,  whom  he  did  not  think  to  be  Bacon  or 
Hobbes,  --neither  of  them  poets,  although  philosophers; 
while  the  author  of  the  plays  was  pre-eminently  a  poet, 
and  the  only  universal  poet,  as  Emerson  thought. . . .   Stor- 
row  Higginson,  whose  death  of  heart  disease,  in  Milwaukee, 
is  reported,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Concord  school,  and  of 
Harvard,  and  a  youthful  companion  of  Thoreau  in  his  walks 
and  talks .    His  early  paper  on  Thoreau  in  the  Harvard 
Magazine,  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once,  with  his 
name  misspelled  as  "Storms"  Higginson.    The  name  Stor- 
row  was  derived  from  his  grandmother's  family.    He 
served  in  the  civil  war,  was  a  missionary  of  education  in 
Uruguay,  in  the  days  of  Sarmiento  of  Argentina,  and  after- 
ward a  Boston  journalist;  but  for  many  years  now  has  been 
an  invalid  and  a  recluse . 

(488)  May  2,   1907.    THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  PARKER'S 
WORKS--EMERSON'  S  POEMS  AND  PARNASSUS. 

The  new  edition  of  Theodore  Parker's  works  goes  on 
briskly,  and  three  volumes  out  of  17  are  nearly  ready  to 
be  issued, --one  edited  by  Col.  Higginson,  and  two  by  G, 
W  .  Cooke .    The  latter  is  finishing  the  literary  volume ,  in 
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which  are  the  essays  on  Emerson,  Dr.  Channing  and  Pres- 
cott.    Most  of  these  were  originally  in  the  Massachusetts 
Quarterly  Review,  which  Parker  edited  for  a  few  years. 
The  Emerson  essay  made  light  of  Emerson' s  poetry,  which 
Parker  never  estimated  at  its  just  value .    Mrs .  Howe  will 
speak  at  the  Emerson  society,  in  the  public  library  lecture - 
room,  on  May  15,  paying  special  attention  to  Emerson's 
poems .  At  this  society  yesterday  the  subject  of  "Parnassus" 
was  continued,  and  the  classification  of  the  poems  therein 
collected  was  dwelt  upon,  and  the  fact  that  Emerson  in- 
cluded none  of  his  own  pieces,  though  many  by  his  Concord 
friends . 

(489)  May  7,   1907.    EMERSON  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Emerson  society  will  close  its  sessions  with  a 
celebration  of  the  Emerson  birthday.    To-morrow  Emer- 
son's first  biographer,  G.  W.  Cooke,  will  speak  at  2:30, 
and  on  the  15th  Mrs .  J,  W.  Howe  will  give  her  lecture  on 
Emerson,  dwelling  on  his  poems,  among  other  features  of 
his  literary  and  philosophical  work.    Mr.  Malloy  will  take 
part  in  both  these  meetings  . 

(490)  May  9,  1907.    BOSTON  S0C1ETIES--G.  W .  COOKE 
ON  EMERSON- -SANBORN  ON  EARLY  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
POLITICAL  TROUBLES--EARLY  HISTORY  OF  KANSAS. 

The  Emerson  society  listened  this  week  to  a  summary  of 
Emerson's  characteristics  by  his  first  biographer.  Rev. 
G.  W.  Cooke,  which  was  noteworthy  for  its  clear  and  posi- 
tive statements,  and  its  insight  into  the  spiritual  value  of 
the  man  and  his  work.    A  debate  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
Malloy  said  he  had  just  finished  and  sent  off  an  essay  on 
Emerson,  desired  by  Mr.  Ramanathan  for  publication  in 
Ceylon,  and  which  he  half  promised  to  read  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  Emerson'  s  birthday  on  the  22d  of  May,  — a  Little  be- 
fore the  anniversary,  but  a  more  convenient  day  for  this 
final  meeting  of  the  society.    Mr.  Cooke  may  also  have 
something  to  say  on  that  occasion.    Mrs  .  Howe  will  speak 
on  the  15th,  as  announced,  and  in  the  following  week  her 
88th  birthday  will  be  celebrated. 

At  the  Historical  society  to-day  Mr.  Sanborn  read  a 
paper  on  the  New  Hampshire  political  troubles  of  1682-88, 
and  gave  notice  that  he  would,  after  the  summer  vacation, 
present  a  summary  of  the  important  documents  of  Kansas 
history  (1854-60),  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  to  which 
have  lately  been  added  many  papers  of  the  Jackson  family . 
The  full  and  authentic  article  of  Prof.  W  .  H.  Isely  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  was  also  mentioned,  covering  the  years 
1855-6,  when  Massachusetts  and  other  states  supplied 
Kansas  with  arms  to  protect  the  free  state  settlers  from 
invasion.    No  complete  and  impartial  history  of  those  years 
has  ever  been  published,  and  a  certain  atmosphere  of 
eulogy,  invective,  legend  and  myth  still  surrounds  the  sub- 
ject.   The  society  undertook  its  elucidation  22  years  ago, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  to  whom  Kansas 
was  less  known  than  Windsor  castle;  but  what  was  printed 
only  added  to  the  confusion. 

(491)  May  14,   1907.    EDUCATION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND-- 
ALCOTT  AND  PESTALOZZI— CHARLES  BROOKS--ICHA- 
BOD  MORTON. 

Education  was  the  business  of  the  monk  of  the  better 
sort,  and  the  mystics,  in  particular,  sought  to  improve 
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men  by  teaching  children.    This  was  the  aim  of  the  great 
New  England  mystic,  Bronson  Alcott,  who  would  have  in- 
vented the  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  the  Swiss  reformer  of 
education,  if  he  had  not  found  them  already  put  in  practice 
at  Hofwyl,  Burgdorf  and  Yverdun  by  Pestalozzi  himself. 
He,  like  Alcott,  had  no  luck  with  his  finances,  and  Alcott 
passed  for  incompetent  with  the  moneyed  classes  of  New 
England,  as  Pestalozzi  did  in  his  own  country.    A  certain 
lack  of  practicality  seems  to  have  attended  most  of  the 
pupils  and  continuators  of  Pestalozzi,  of  whom  Prof.  W.  S. 
Monroe  of  the  Westfield  normal  school  has  given  an  in- 
structive and  entertaining  account  in  his  "Pestalozzian 
Movement  in  the  United  States,"  lately  published  by  C.  W. 
Bardeen  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.    It  was  first  introduced,  --this 
movement,  --by  William  Maclure,  a  Scotchman  settled  at 
Philadelphia,  early  in  the  19th  century,  and  its  first  ex- 
positor was  eccentric  Joseph  Neef,  who  had  peculiarities 
of  clothing  and  theory,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  be- 
ing a  successful  teacher.    New  England  followed  the  Pes- 
talozzian movement  more  slowly;  for  in  1820  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  the  liberalizing  influence 
of  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  were  quicker  to  catch  new  edu- 
cational ideas  than  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts .    Mr . 
Monroe  says,  "Among  Pestalozzi' s  New  England  disciples 
may  be  named  W  .  C.  Woodbridge,  A  .  Bronson  Alcott, 
Lowell  Mason  and  Henry  Barnard."    Three  of  these  were 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  three  was  Al- 
cott, who,  as  Monroe  says,  "was  a  Pestalozzian  without 
knowing  the  basis  of  his  pedagogic  creed."    He  was  natur- 
ally Pestalozzian,  and  would  have  abhorred  the  adjective 
"pedagogic."    An  address  at  the  centennial  of  his  native 
town  of  Wolcott  in  1873  is  quoted  by  Monroe  to  this  effect:  — 

"In  1825  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut  and  of  all 
New  England  were  at  a  low  grade  of  discipline,  instruction 
and  comfort,  and  in  all  these  matters  Mr.  Alcott  set  the 
example  of  improvement.    He  first  gave  his  pupils  single 
desks,  now  so  common,  instead  of  the  long  benches  and 
double  or  three-seated  desks;  he  gave  them  slates  and  pen- 
cils and  blackboards .    He  established  a  school  library  and 
taught  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  careful  reading;  he 
broke  away  from  the  old  rule  of  severe  and  indiscriminate 
punishments  and  substituted  appeals  to  the  affections  and 
moral  sentiments  of  children,  so  that  he  was  able  almost 
wholly  to  dispense  with  corporal  punishment.    He  intro- 
duced also  light  gymnastic  exercises ,  evening  amusements 
at  the  schoolroom,  the  keeping  of  diaries  by  young  child- 
ren, and  in  general  an  affectionate  and  reverent  mode  of 
drawing  out  from  the  child'  s  mind,  rather  than  pouring  in- 
struction in  by  mechanical  or  compulsory  processes . 
Familiar  as  this  natural  system  has  since  become,  it  was 
an  innovation  in  New  England  in  1828,  --as  much  so  as 
Pestalozzi' s  methods  had  been  in  Europe  in  the   18th  cen- 
tury ." 

Mr.  Monroe  then  follows  the  career  of  Alcott  for  the 
half-century  following  1828  in  Boston,  Germantown  and 
Concord,  and  quotes  from  his  two -volume  biography  of 
1893  the  summing  up  of  his  educational  career.    "Alcott, 
like  Pestalozzi,  was  constantly  at  a  disadvantage  in  deal- 
ing with  affairs,  nor  was  he  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  co- 
adjutor who  could  supply  the  practical  ability  to  match  and 
complete  his  own  idealism."    He  also  does  justice  to  Rev. 
Charles  Brooks,  who  had  more  to  do  than  most  men  in  es- 
tablishing normal  schools  in  Massachusetts.    A  kinsman. 
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John  Albee,  has  lately  published  a  brief  memoir  of  Charles 
Brooks,  with  special  regard  to  this  phase  of  his  ceaseless 
activity,  from  which  1  gather  more  facts  than  Monroe  gives. 
He  was  four  years  older  than  Alcott,  but  died  in  1872,  16 
years  earlier;  not,  however,  until  he  had  seen  and  described 
the  results  of  his  efforts  to  introduce  the  Prussian  system  of 
state  normal  schools.    In  his  Framingham  address  in  1864 
he  said,  speaking  of  the  convention  of  Plymouth  county,  De- 
cember 7,  1836:-- 

"The  large  meeting-house  of  the  First  parish  in  Plymouth 
was  filled,  and  1  opened  the  whole  matter  as  clearly  and 
strongly  as  1  could,  --showing  that  the  great  work  must  be- 
gin by  founding  a  state  normal  school  in  Plymouth  county.   I 
invited  the  audience  to  catechise  me  about  my  views  and 
plans,  and  they  did  so.    The  audience  warmed  themselves 
up, and  Ichabod  Morton,  Esq. ,  deacon  of  the  First  parish, 
rose  and  said:     'Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  this  day. 
The  work  is  well  begun.    The  mass  of  facts  now  presented 
to  us  so  plainly  prove  conclusively  the  inestimable  value  of 
teachers'  seminaries.    Mr.  Brooks  says  he  wants  the  first 
one  established  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  so  do  1,  sir;  and  1 
will  give  $1000  toward  its  establishment.'" 

This  secured  the  building  of  the  Bridgewater  normal 
school,  and  this  was  my  old  friend  Morton,  father  of  Mrs. 
Diaz  and  uncle  of  my  college  friend,  Edwin  Morton,  long 
associated  with  me  in  many  actions --among  them  the  sup- 
port of  John  Brown  and  the  relief  of  his  family.    Edwin  Mor- 
ton, the  father  of  Edwin,  was  a  partner  of  Ichabod,  then  a 
prosperous  merchant,  sending  out  vessels  from  their  own 
wharf  at  Wellingsley,  on  both  sides  of  which  stood  the  cot- 
tages ,  amid  orchards ,  of  the  two  brothers .    They  gave 
much  money  toward  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  and  there- 
by embarrassed  their  property.    When  the  older  brother 
died  in  1864,  his  nephew  Edwin  wrote  and  joined  in  singing 
this  funeral  hymn,  which  I  think  better  poesy  than  James 
Howell's,  quoted  above :-- 

ICHABOD  MORTON. 

[We  can  have  heaven  here,  if  we  but  live  rightly.--I.M.  ] 

He  dreamed  that  heaven  should  come  to  earth, 

And  ceaseless  toiled  the  day  to  view; 
O'erborne,  he  sank  before  its  birth, -- 

And  lo!  to  him  the  dream  is  true. 
O  weary  heart!    O  weary  hand! 

No  more  the  anxious  strife  renew! 
A  Power  above  the  vision  planned 

And  heaven  indeed  has  come  to  you. 

Sweet  May  returns,  --with  leaf  and  flower 

The  garden  of  his  love  expands; 
Rewarding  Autumn  brings  her  dower. 

But  gives  the  fruit  to  other  hands! 
So  blest  is  he,  and  ever  blest. 

Who  patient  sows  where  others  reap; 
And  ever-ripening  fields  shall  best 

His  ever-growing  memory  keep. 

(492)    May  16,   1907.    MRS.  HOWE  AT  THE  EMERSON 
SOCIETY. 
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The  Emerson  society  gave  Mrs .  Howe  yesterday  the 
largest  audience  of  the  season,  while  she  gave  her  remi- 
niscences of  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  Concord  poet- 
sage,  and  a  view  of  his  relation  to  life  and  society.    She 
spoke  of  the  early  misconception  of  him  in  Boston,  when 
she  first  came  here  about  1837-8  to  visit,  where  her 
brother  had  a  friendship  with  Longfellow,  and  herself  with 
a  distant  kinsman,  Samuel  G.  Ward,  then  of  Boston.    It 
was  he  who  introduced  Emerson  to  her  as  an  acquaintance, 
who  was  to  accompany  her  back  to  New  York;  during  which 
journey  she  endeavored,  she  said,  to  convert  him  from 
Unitarianism  to  her  youthful  orthodoxy,  and  reminded  him 
that  Satan  is  ever  roaming  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.    To  which  Emerson  replied,  "Yes,  Miss  Ward, 
but  do  you  not  think  the  angel  gets  the  better  of  the  demon 
at  last?"  which  was  to  her  rather  a  new  view  of  the  subject. 
Mr .  Malloy  and  others  took  part  in  the  brief  discussion 
following,  and  related  the  pleasure  with  which  he  heard 
Mrs.  Howe  give  her  lecture  on  Emerson's  relation  to  so- 
ciety at  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  in  1884,  and  met 
her  socially  for  the  first  time  at  a  dinner  table  that  day. 
Some  allusion  having  been  made  to  Goethe  and  Emerson, 
Mrs  .  Howe  said,  "Do  you  think  that  with  all  his  genius 
Goethe  did  so  much  for  society  as  Emerson?"  and  it  was 
replied  that  he  did  not . 

(493)  May  23.   1907.    EMERSON  IN  A  WEEK  OF  AN- 
NIVERSARIES. 

This  has  been  a  week  of  anniversaries  and  memorials. 
The  ancient  glories  and  strifes  of  anniversary  week  are 
passed  away;  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  said  and  done  in 
this  last  full  week  of  May.    It  now  includes  what  was  not 
formerly  much  noticed,  --the  birthday  of  Emerson  and  of 
Mrs.  Howe,  both  which  are  this  week  celebrated,  although 
the  domestic  commemoration  o'f  Mrs .  Howe  comes  on  the 
actual  birthday,  next  Monday,  the  27th. ...    At  the  Emer- 
son society  meeting,  --the  last  of  the  season,  some  portions 
of  Parker'  s  critique  of  Emerson  in  1850  were  read,  in 
contrast  to  the  flippancies  of  the  latest  biographer,  who 
uses  Emerson  to  exalt  his  own  altitude  of  criticism.    The 
biographer  knew  not  his  victim,  while  Parker,  a  man  of 
competent  learning,  had  known  Emerson  intimately  for  a 
dozen  years. 

(494)  May  30,   1907.    LOUIS  AGASSIZ--WHY  EMERSON 
NEVER  PRINTED  THE  LECTURE  ON  THE  FRENCH. 

Louis  Agassiz,  whose  100th  birthday  was  properly  cele- 
brated at  Cambridge  on  Monday,  was  Swiss  by  birth  and 
early  education,  but  also  studied  both  in  Germany  and 
Paris,  and  had  a  degree  of  loyalty  to  the  science  teaching 
in  the  French  capital  which  led  him  to  protest  against 
Emerson's  one  lecture  on  the  French  national  character, 
which  he  gave  in  Cambridge  while  I  was  in  college  and 
Agassiz  was  our  geological  professor --long  before  his 
great  enterprise  of  the  natural  history  museum  was  car- 
ried forward  to  success.    Having  heard  the  lecture,  and 
never  hearing  more  of  it,  or  seeing  it  in  print  anywhere, 
1  once  asked  Emerson  what  had  become  of  it.    It  belonged 
to  the  same  period  as  the  lectures  on  England  which  made 
up  "English  Traits,"  and  that  book  had  been  20  years  be- 
fore the  world  when  I  asked  the  question.    Emerson  replied. 
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"After  you  heard  me  give  it  in  Cambridge  Agassiz  came  up 
to  me  in  the  hall  and  said,  'You  have  not  done  justice  to  the 
French  in  your  lecture' ;  and  he  convinced  me  that  1  had  not, 
at  least  in  his  judgment,  who  knew  them  so  much  better 
than  I  did,  from  long  living  among  them.    Since  then  I  have 
never  been  willing  to  give  the  lecture,  and  have  not  printed 
it."    This  was  a  striking  instance  of  Agassiz' s  power  to 
convince,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  change  Emerson's  opinion, 
once  it  was  deliberately  formed.    But  indeed,  the  two  men 
had  a  great  regard  for  each  other.    Among  men  of  science 
strictly,   Agassiz  did  not  stand  so  high  as  with  the  general 
public;  his  mission  being  to  teach  and  to  popularize  rather 
than  to  discover  and  generalize.    He  took  the  wrong  turn  in 
general  science  when  Darwin  came  forward  with  his  epoch- 
making  theories  of  development;  and  he  was  never  quite 
fair  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  which  his  colleague,  Prof. 
Asa  Gray,  accepted  and  understood  better  than  Agassiz 
did.    But  the  service  rendered  to  this  country  by  Agassiz 
was  great,  and  no  man  else  could  have  done  it  so  well.    He 
also  did  something  to  warm  up  the  coldness  and  break  up 
the  formality  of  Harvard  college,  as  President  Eliot  hinted 
in  his  address.    He  was  fortunate,  too,  in  his  children, 
who  by  themselves  or  through  others  have  done  so  much  to 
promote  science  and  benefit  mankind. 


(495)  June  13,  1907. 
PLANS. 


GREENACRE  CONFERENCE 


Arrangements  are  quietly  making  for  the  annual  session 
at  Greenacre,  beginning  early  in  July.    Miss  Farmer  is 
still  in  retirement  at  Arlington,  and  does  not  propose  to 
issue  any  announcements  for  the  whole  season,  but  only 
from  week  to  week,  as  last  year.    The  Inn  is  to  be  man- 
aged by  two  ladies  from  the  South,  and  Dr.  Moore  is  ex- 
pected to  have  his  camp,  as  usual,  near  the  Monsalvat 
Pines,  where  the  "Persian  Revelation"  will  again  be  re- 
vealed--this  time  by  a  disciple  who  has  visited  Abbas 
Effendi  at  Acre,  and  has  extended  his  mission  to  India,  but 
now  is  returned.    It  is  possible  that  Prof.  Schmidt  or  Cor- 
nell may  give  a  few  lectures  in  the  first  half  of  July. 

(496)  June  20,   1907.    DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  AMORY-- 
MEETING  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1855--BENJAMIN  F.  LYMAN. 

William  Amory  of  the  decimated  Harvard  class  of  1855, 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Dublin  last  week,  was  buried  from 
Boston  on  Wednesday.    He  was  engaged  for  years,  like 
others  of  his  family,  in  manufactures  at  Manchester,  N.H., 
and  has  otherwise  led  rather  a  retired  life,  but  estimable 
in  all  relations .    The  class  of  1855  will  dine  together  on  the 
25th,  and  Mr.  [Benjamin  F.]   Lyman  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  the  Philippines ,  is  expected  to  be 
present  then. 

(497)  June  27,   1907.    GREENACRE  PLANS  FOR  EMER- 
SON DAY  AND  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  EMERSON 
PINE. 

The  arrangements  for  the  earlier  sessions  at  Greenacre 
are  making,  and  the  publication  of  Miss  Churchill's  short 
article  in  the  popular  Delineator  magazine  has  brought  to 
Miss  Farmer  at  Arlington,  and  her  friends  at  Eliot,  many 
letters  of  inquiry  and  adhesion,  which  show  much  interest 
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in  that  peculiar  assembly.    Miss  Farmer  herself  goes  to 
Greenacre  on  Friday  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  on  July  5; 
her  associates,  Dr.  Moore  and  the  ladies  who  are  to  man- 
age the  Inn,  being  already  there.    Ever  since  March  9, 
when  she  was  thrown  down  and  seriously  injured  by  a  sud- 
den swaying  backward  of  the  great  crowd  of  passengers  in 
the  station  at  Sullivan  square,  Miss  Farmer  has  been  under 
medical  care  at  Dr.  Ring's  in  Arlington,  and,  though  now 
much  better,  is  far  from  strong.    Her  friends  are  there- 
fore making  efforts  to  relieve  her  of  the  strain  of  too  much 
responsibility  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercises  in  Green- 
acre.   Several  new  speakers  from  Japan,  India  and  other 
countries  are  expected,  and  Prof.  Schmidt  of  Cornell,  who 
has  not  spoken  at  Greenacre  for  a  few  years,  will  give  two 
or  three  lectures  in  the  second  week  of  July,  when  he  is 
also  to  speak  at  a  religious  gathering  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 
He  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  "Emerson  day"  in 
Greenacre,  which  is  this  year  fixed  for  July  11  (Thursday), 
in  the  afternoon.    On  that  occasion  one  of  the  noble  Green- 
acre pines  will  be  dedicated  to  Emerson,  and  another  to 
Whitman,  with  addresses  by  Mr.  Malloy,  Mr.  Sanborn  and 
others,  among  them  Prof.  Schmidt.    The  usual  musical 
concerts  will  be  given  on  Wednesdays,  and  later  in  the 
season  a  series  of  peace  meetings  will  occur,  for  which 
arrangements  are  not  yet  completed.    Mr.  Smith,  who  for 
two  years  has  had  charge  of  the  Greenacre  inn,  is  to  be 
this  year  at  the  head  of  a  boarding-house,  and  the  other 
boarding-houses  are  op)ening  for  the  season. 

(498)   July  30,   1907.    THOUGHTS  ON  READING  J.  H. 
WILSON'  S  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  ANDERSON  DANA--THOR- 
EAU  ON  NEWSPAPERS. 

Of  the  great  journalists  of  New  York  in  my  time,  Dana 
is  one  whom  I  did  not  personally  know,  as  I  did  Bryant, 
Greeley,  Curtis,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Godkin,  Horace  White, 
etc.    I  am  not  sure  that  1  ever  saw  him.    In  his  Boston  and 
Cambridge  days  I  was  too  young,  and  though  I  knew  most 
of  the  prominent  persons  connected  with  the  Brook  Farm 
experiment,  and  its  kindred  movements  (George  Ripley  in- 
cluded, and  the  elder  Hawthorne),  1  never  was  enough 
drawn  to  Dana  to  seek  his  acquaintance  in  New  York.    In 
journalistic  force,  with  all  his  weaknesses,  Greeley  sur- 
passed Dana  as,  in  moral  stamina  and  literary  skill,  did 
Curtis .    My  opinion  of  Dana  has  been  largely  influenced  by 
Curtis'  s  sorrowful  verdict  on  his  old  friend  of  Brook  Farm, 
where  the  worst  traits  of  his  character  had  not  developed,  -- 
nor,  indeed,  the  force  of  his  intellect.    The  Tribune  edu- 
cated its  editors,  even  as  they  elevated  that  great  news- 
paper, now  in  its  sere  and  yellow  leaf.    The  Sun  is  better 
than  it  was  under  Dana,  the  Evening  Post  better  than  in  the 
days  of  Bryant  and  Godwin,  or  of  White  and  Godkin;  but  the 
Tribune  has  fallen  into  a  lower  comparative  rank.    In  the 
time  of  Greeley  and  Raymond,  of  Ripley  and  Dana,  of 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Ellery  Channing,  --say  from  1845-6  to 
1860,  --it  was  the  chief  newspaper  of  the  country.    Dana'  s 
epigram  on  his  old  newspaper,  "Founded  by  Horace  Greeley, 
confounded  by  Whitelaw  Reid,"  had  too  much  truth  in  it. 
With  all  his  abilities  and  ambitions,  Reid  could  not  make  or 
sustain  a  first-rate  journal. . . .    What  in  Greeley  was  weak- 
ness or  awkwardness,  must  in  Dana  be  called  by  a  worse 
name.    I  drew  his  unfavorable  regard  34  years  ago,  by 
printing  in  the  Atlantic  an  essay  on  journalism,  read  in  1873 
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before  the  Boston  Radical  club,  in  which  I  said:-- 


"Mr.  Dana,  who,  like  Mr.  Raymond,  was  for  a  while  the 
associate  and  afterward  the  rival  of  Mr.  Greeley,  has 
shown  Sonne  of  the  rarest  and  most  masterly  traits  of  a  suc- 
cessful journalist;  but  in  these  later  years  he  has  sacrificed 
the  best  parts  of  his  reputation  by  a  coarse,  sensational  and 
impudent  manner  of  conducting  his  newspaper.    No  other 
names  than  these  three  (who  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
famous  of  American  journalists  now)  are  needed  to  remind 
us  how  easy  it  is  for  editors  of  rare  ability  and  opportunity 
to  fall  short  of  the  lofty  ideal  of  journalism. . . .    The  ideal 
journalist  must,  like  the  greatest  general,  sometimes  lead 
a  forlorn  hope;  and  often  must  resist  the  public  for  the  pub- 
lic good ....    It  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin  against  journal- 
ism to  cloak  private  gain  or  personal  malice  with  profes- 
sions of  public  virtue." 

Looking  over  this  old  essay  after  all  these  years,  I  see 
that  the  great  name  of  Goethe  suggested  itself  to  me  then, 
as  when  I  began  this  letter,  for  1  said,  "Had  Goethe  lived  in 
England  instead  of  Germany,  he  would  have  been  a  news- 
paper editor,  rather  than  a  theater -manager,  as  he  was  at 
Weimar."    He  did,  in  fact,  try  a  slow  sort  of  journalism, 
in  connection  with  that  literary  annual  in  which  (the  Musen- 
almanach  for  1797)  came  out  the  once  famous  "Xenien"  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller .... 

Thoreau' s  scoffs  at  the  newspaper  were  also  considered 
in  my  essay.    He  said  in  "Walden":    "1  am  sure  that  1  never 
read  any  memorable  news  in  a  newspaper;  to  a  philosopher, 
all  'news,'  as  it  is  called,  is  gossip.    Read  not  the  Times; 
read  the  Eternities ."    Yet  there  came  a  time  when  he  was 
driven  to  the  morning  paper  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
anybody,  --the  John  Brown  foray. . . .    Then,  said  Thoreau, 
"I  read  all  the  newspapers  1  could  get  within  a  week."    In 
those  days,  as  the  essayist  remarked,  "the  Times  and  the 
Eternities  got  printed  on  the  same  sheet."    I  notice  that  in 
his  letters  as  war  critic,  --the  best  part  of  Dana'  s  writ- 
ings,--he  also  scoffs  at  newspapers,  and  discredits  them 
as  agents  for  puffing  and  disparaging  generals,  which  they 
too  often  were . 

(499)   Aug.  8,   1907.    DR.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE, 
JOHN  BROWN  AND  THE  FREEDOM  OF  KANSAS. 

Among  the  Kansas  manuscripts  and  accounts  of  1856-7, 
lately  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
are  letters  of  Dr.  Howe  from  the  camp  of  Kansas  emigrants 
from  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  etc.,  at  Weeping  Water  in  un- 
settled Nebraska,  late  in  July,  '  56,  regretting  that  he  could 
not  push  along  into  Kansas .    "It  would  require  two  days' 
hard  riding,  and  two  nights'  sleeping  on  the  ground  and  for 
that,  alas!  I  am  no  longer  equal."    He  was  thinking  of  his 
days  and  nights  of  hardship  in  Greece,  30  years  before.  He 
had  been  at  the  Buffalo  Kansas  convention,  July  9,  which  ap- 
pointed a  national  Kansas  committee,  and  made  Howe  a 
member  of  it.    He  had  already  been  active  in  the  Faneuil 
hall  committee  of  May,  and  had  thousands  of  dollars  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  that  committee.    Already,  June  15,  $2000 
had  been  sent  by  way  of  St.  Louis  to  relieve  suffering  in 
Kansas,  and  five  weeks  after,  writing  from  Quincy,  la., 
Howe  says  it  "did  much  good."    He  was  in  St.  Louis  on  his 
way  to  Kansas,  July  15,  and  there  drew  on  Boston  for  $8000, 
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a  large  part  of  which  went  to  pay  the  expenses  of  emigrants  . 
It  was  these  reinforcements  and  supplies,  sent  in  early 
combined  with  the  fighting  done  by  John  Brown  and  his  men 
in  Kansas,  which  practically  defeated  the  schemes  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce  and  Jefferson  Davis  to  make  that  territory  a 
slave  state.    In  August  the  funds  of  the  Faneuil  hall  com- 
mittee which  had  not  been  expended  were  turned  over  to 
the  state  Kansas  committee,  of  which  George  L.  Stearns 
was  chairman,  but  of  which  Howe  was  not  a  member  until 
December,  '  56.    Then  he  and  Dr.  Sam  Cabot,  with  myself 
as  corresponding  secretary,  were  added  to  the  state  com- 
mittee, and  to  its  executive  committee,  for  prompt  action. 
I  had  been  serving  on  the  Middlesex  county  committee  since 
June  1 ,  and  gave  that  whole  summer  to  the  work  of  holding 
meetings  and  raising  money.    It  was  my  first  opportunity 
of  witnessing,  at  short  range,  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
Howe  for  seeing  the  point  and  meeting  it,  in  any  crisis  to 
which  he  devoted  his  unselfish  energies .    To  him  and  to 
John  Brown,  more  than  to  any  other  six  men,  was  due  the 
freedom  of  Kansas  in  that  critical  year  1856.    The  emigrant 
aid  company  helped,  and  did  yeoman  service;  so  did  Maj. 
Stearns  and  the  state  committee,  Horace  White  and  the 
national  committee .    But  at  the  working  fx)ints  were  the  in- 
trepid courage  and  quick  insight  of  those  two  men  of  genius , 
Howe  and  Brown,  --almost  of  equal  age  (Brown  18  months 
older),  and  already  past  the  years  of  strenuous  activity. 

(500)  Aug.  29,   1907.    REPORT  ON  THE  GREENACRE 
SEASON--MR.  MALLOY'S  LAST--THE  ORIENTALS. 

The  Greenacre  sessions  are  perhaps  to  close  this  week, 
and  in  any  case,  early  next  week,  although  the  inn  may 
keep  open  a  few  weeks  later.    The  town  of  Eliot  has  been 
fuller  than  usual  of  summer  visitors,  but  the  audiences 
at  the  lectures  have  been  smaller  than  last  year,  and  were 
then  smaller  than  in  former  years .    The  inn  has  been  well 
managed  by  Mrs .  Norwood  and  Miss  Aldrich  from  South 
Carolina,  who,  it  is  hoped,  may  return  next  year;  and  Mrs. 
Sewall  of  Indianapolis  has  been  unwearied  in  her  hospitali- 
ties and  her  instructive  talks  and  lectures.    She  has  pre- 
sided at  many  of  the  meetings,  in  the  absence  of  Miss 
Farmer,  whose  health  has  been  more  uncertain  than  usual. 
Mr.  Malloy  spent  a  week  there  in  July,  but  could  not  keep 
his  engagement  this  week,  and  does  not  expect  to  visit 
Greenacre  again.    Age  and  infirmity  are  removing  many 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  early  sessions,  and  it  is 
clear  that  some  reorganization  of  the  courses  given  at  that 
attractive  summer  resort  must  soon  be  made.    Mr.  Mor- 
ton of  Boston,  who  has  been  one  of  the  faithful  trustees  of 
the  Greenacre  fellowship,  has  finally  withdrawn,  although 
present  for  a  while  this  month  at  the  famous  inn,  and  his 
vacancy  has  not  yet  been  filled.    Dr.  Moore  has  carried  on 
his  restaurant  camp,  as  usual,  and  has  had  no  lack  of  resi- 
dents.   Two  or  three  new  Orientals,  as  well  as  two  Japanese 
speakers,  came  and  went,  and  the  "Persian  revelation"  has 
had  its  votaries,  but  in  diminished  number.    Ali  Kali,  lately 
returned  from  Persia,  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  refor- 
mation there,  in  which  the  Babists  seem  to  have  had  a  share. 

(501)  Sept.  26,   1907.    PARKER' S  EARLY  MINISTRY- - 
MRS.  HOWE'S  VERSE--A  LIST  OF  EMINENT  LIBERALS— 
ALCOTT'S  FRUITLANDS  EHSODE--THE  ALCOTT  HOUSE 
NEAR  LONDON. 
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A  strenuous  effort  has  been  making  for  a  year  past  to 
preserve  the  old  West  Roxbury  church,  where  Theodore 
Parker  began  his  parish  ministry,  in  1837.    He  remained 
there  but  seven  years;  but  it  was  there  that  he  made  his 
first  strong  impression  on  the  little  world  of  Boston  Uni- 
tarianism,  which  he  so  soon  outgrew,  as  Emerson  had  done 
10  years  before.    It  was  not  until  Parker  had  been  preach- 
ing for  some  time  in  Boston  that  Mrs .  Howe  came  under  his 
influence,  which  was  very  perceptible  in  her  first  volume 
of  verse,  "Passion  Flowers,"  which  1  reviewed  for  the  long- 
deceased  Knickerbocker  in  April,  1854.    It  might  be  well 
for  Mrs  .  Howe,  in  this  Indian  summer  of  poetry  which  she 
is  enjoying,  to  make  a  selection  of  her  earlier  and  later 
verses  for  the  present  century,  which  shows  as  yet  no  px)ets 
of  her  sex  to  be  compared  with  herself.    She  has  returned 
to  Boston  much  earlier  than  last  year,  and  chiefly,  I  sup- 
pose, on  account  of  this  religious  congress,  in  which  she  is 
naturally  much  interested.    A  large  delegation  of  the  mem- 
bers went  out  on  Monday,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  to  Concord, 
and  visited,  among  other  places,  the  study  of  Emerson. 
Another  excursion  will  be  made  to  Plymouth,  as  to-day  to 
Cambridge.    I  noticed  among  the  names  of  eminent  liberals 
in  religion  adorning  the  walls  of  Tremont  temple,  those  of 
Hawthorne  andWhittier,  as  well  as  Emerson's  and  Parker's 
and  Louisa  Alcott's.    I  did  not  see  her  father's  name, 
which  should  be  there;  for  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
liberalsim  in  Boston,  though  bred  an  Episcopalian  in  Con- 
necticut.   A  new  book  concerning  one  phase  of  Alcott'  s  long 
career,  the  Fruitlands  episode  at  Harvard,  is  soon  to  be 
printed  in  western  Iowa,  at  the  Torch  press  of  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, a  new  printing-house  for  small  editions.    This  story 
has  never  been  fully  told  before,  and  it  includes  more  ac- 
count of  Alcott's  English  friends,  who  established  Alcott 
House  at  Ham  Common,  near  London,  in  1838,  than  has 
elsewhere  appeared.    A  much  fuller  account,  from  the 
English  point  of  view,  has  been  written  by  W  .  H.  Hanford 
of  Ham,  and  may  come  out  next  year.    The  material  for 
this,  with  portraits  and  English  views,  is  abundant  in  Mr. 
Hanford'  s  hands ,  but  a  part  of  his  manuscript  has  been 
sent  to  America. 


(502)   Oct.  11,   1907. 
EMPHASIZE  YOUTH. 


PLANS  FOR  GREENACRE  WILL 


The  new  plans  of  the  Greenacre  fellowship  for  next  year 
involve  considerable  change  in  the  system  there,  and  the 
addition  of  new  buildings  and  greater  attractions  for  the 
young  people  who  frequent  the  summer  resorts .    It  will  not 
cease  to  be  a  parliament  of  religions,  but  art  studies  are 
to  be  a  feature,  if  the  plans  are  carried  out,  and  the  scope 
of  its  literary  discussions  may  be  considerably  enlarged. . 

(503)   Oct.  17,   1907.    STORY  OF  DEACON  WHITE  AND 
THE  THIEF- -SANBORN  CHIDES  THE  STATE  FOR  ITS 
IRRESPONSIBILITY  TOWARD  THE  INSANE --PROF. 
KNIGHT'S  BOOK  ABOUT  THOMAS  DAVIDSON- -BOOKS  BY 
SANBORN  FROM  THE  TORCH  PRESS--ELIZABETH  ROB- 
ERTS AND  CONCORD  LANDSCAPES. 
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with  a  small  fish,  purloined  from  the  stock  behind  the 
door.    In  his  gentle,  religious  voice,  he  said:    "Mr,  B., 
if  you  do  not  return  that  fish  or  pay  for  it,  I  shall  say, 
thief."    Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  should  say  "Thieves" 
to  the  Harrimans,  Belmonts,  Ryans,  Vreelands,  Whitneys, 
etc.,  who  have  been  stealing  on  so  large  a  scale  as  the 
New  York  revelations  inform  us?    And  how  about  the  thieves' 
lawyers  by  whose  aid  and  counsel  they  stole?. . .    The 
Quaker  in  the  story  noticing  what  Dea.  White  did,  except 
that  his  thief  had  clapped  the  fish  under  his  green  jacket, 
whence  the  tail  stuck  out  below,  --said--"Friend,  may  I 
advise  thee  to  wear  a  longer  jacket,  or  steal  a  shorter 
fish?"    But  these  metropolitan  thieves  stole  what  no  jacket 
has  been  big  enough  to  cover,  --even  the  broad  mantle  of 
New  York  journalism,  which  protect  the  insurgent  brigands 
and  their  yellow  dogs  so  long,  having  given  out  at  last. . . . 

It  amuses  me  to  see  that  Dr.  Stedman,  after  so  many 
years  of  silence,  has  at  last  discovered  that  the  public 
need  to  be  lectured  on  the  prevention  and  the  treatment  of 
insanity.    I  began  to  do  it  22  years  ago,  at  Cornell  univer- 
sity, and  have  kept  it  up  more  or  less  ever  since.    But 
better  late  than  never,  and  the  need  has  only  grown  greater 
since  1885,  by  the  official  action  and  inaction  of  lunacy 
boards  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  since  1888,  when 
Dr.  Stedman' s  friends  at  the  state-house  removed  me 
from  office  for  knowing  more  about  insanity  and  the  statutes 
than  they  did.    They  then  paid  Dr.  S.  $135.17  for  a  report 
which  was  exfiected  to  justify  some  of  their  illegal  doings; 
svhether  it  did  so  or  not,  in  their  own  eyes,  I  cannot  say. . . . 

Another  Scotchman,  who  was  in  this  country  some  years 
ago,  Prof.  Knight  of  St.  Andrews,  has  lately  edited  an  in- 
teresting book  about  Thomas  Davidson  "the  wandering 
scholar,"  as  he  terms  him,  who  was  one  of  the  lecturers 
and  debaters  at  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  while  it 
lasted,  and  afterward  carried  on  schools  of  his  own  at 
Farmington  and  Glenmore  in  the  Adirondacks .    The  "Torch 
Press"  of  Cedar  Rapids  in  Iowa,  has  put  in  type  its  two 
small  books  of  literary  and  social  history,  "Hawthorne  and 
His  Friends,"  and  "Bronson  Alcott  at  Alcott  House,  England, 
and  Fruitlands,  New  England,   1842-44."    Together  they 
will  make  about  160  pages,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  a 
few  portraits  and  facsimiles.    W.  H.  Harland,  who  has  sup- 
plied some  of  the  English  material  for  this  second  book, 
will  perhaps  make  a  much  fuller  volume  for  English  readers 
on  the  same  theme .... 

Miss  Elizabeth  Roberts,  the  Philadelphia  landscape  artist 
who  has  established  herself  in  Concord,  where  an  English 
artist  has  joined  her  for  a  few  weeks ,  is  soon  to  exhibit  her 
chief  work  in  the  western  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Grand  Rapids.    Her  English  friend 
agrees  with  her  that  Concord  furnishes  admirable  scenes 
and  studies  for  a  landscape  painter,  especially  at  this  bril- 
liant October  season. 

(504)   Oct.  31,   1907.    THE  FISHER  FAMILY  AND  BOS- 
TON SALONS  FOR  "CONVERSATIONS"--MRS.  CAROLINE 
GREENE,   N^E  HOAR,  AND  SANBORN'S  CONCORD 
SCHOOL--THE  HILLTOP  KNOWN  AS  "THE  CLIFFS"  IS 
FOR  SALE. 


The  good  Dea.  White  of  Concord,  with  whom  Henry  Thor- 
eau'  s  father  learned  to  be  a  merchant,  kept  a  general 
"store"  on  the  public  square,  and  dealt  with  all  comers. 
One  day  he  perceived  a  ne'er-do-well  townsman  making  off 


Another  of  the  links  between  the  Boston  of  Alcott'  s,  Emer- 
son' s  and  Theodore  Parker'  s  day  has  disappeared  by  the 
recent  death  of  George  Fisher,  whose  brother,  James  Fisher, 
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furnished  a  meeting  place  for  the  conversations  of  Alcott, 
and  the  receptions  given  to  Emerson  after  his  Boston  lec- 
tures.   His  rooms  were  in  West  street,  not  far  from  the 
circulating  library  and  publishing-house  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  which  in  the  daytime  was  a  similar  meeting  place 
for  the  like-minded.    To  these  conversations  and  recep- 
tions came  the  beauty,  grace  and  wit  of  the  younger  Bos- 
tonians,  and  the  visitors  from  the  country  who  belonged  to 
their  circle.    Cornelia  Curtis,  who  married  George  Fisher, 
a  blonde  of  remarkable  aspect;  Mary  Shannon  of  Newton, 
who  made  a  perfect  contrast,  --dark,  tall  and  Spanish  in  her 
beauty,  which  some  ascribed  to  an  Indian  marriage  far 
back  in  her  New  Hampshire  ancestry;  Ednah  Littlehale  and 
her  sisters;  the  daughters  of  Capt.  William  Sturgis,  and 
sometimes  Mary  Curzon,  from  her  father'  s  romantic  grist- 
mill on  the  Merrimac,  just  opposite  Whittier'  s  cottage  at 
Amesbury, --and  others  that  might  be  named.  James  Fisher 
died  long  since;  his  younger  brother  has  been  mostly  ab- 
sent from  Boston  of  late  years,  living  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  died  at  Milton.    He  was  a  gentle,  cheerful  and  able  per- 
son, and  almost  the  last  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Greene,  whose  death  in  Vermont  was  re- 
cently mentioned  in  The  Republican,  was  the  eldest  child 
of  Judge  Hoar  and  the  eldest  grandchild  of  her  mother' s 
father,  Mr.  Brooks,  whose  sunny  temper  and  kindly  spirit 
she  inherited.    1  remember  her  as  one  of  the  17  pupils  of 
the  small  school  in  Concord  to  which  I  was  invited  by  Emer- 
son in  March,   1855,  and  of  which  his  own  children  were 
pupils.    Of  that  small  number  were  three  girls  who  studied 
Greek,  Caroline  Hoar  being  one  of  them,  and  Emerson's 
two  daughters  the  others.    Most  of  the  17  had  Latin  lessons, 
and  the  study  of  Greek  by  girls  was  nothing  unusual  in  Con- 
cord, for  20  years  earlier.    In  later  years  Miss  Hoar  was 
usually  one  of  the  class  at  the  summer  school  of  philosophy, 
and  took  her  part  in  all  the  social  life  and  charities  of  the 
village.    Of  her  companions  at  my  school  in  its  first  term 
were  no  less  than  three  girls  who  12  years  before  were 
child-pupils  of  Margaret  Fuller's  sister,  Mrs.  Ellery 
Channing,  --their  class  numbering  but  six  in  1843,  --and 
five  of  them  are  still  living  64  years  after  their  introduc- 
tion to  school  life  in  the  red  cottage  of  the  Channings ,  near 
Emerson'  s  garden.    Mrs.  Greene  was  too  young  to  be  of 
that  class . 

And  here  I  am  reminded  to  say  that  any  person  who  is  in- 
clined to  follow  the  prevailing  custom  among  persons  of 
wealth  and  moderate  social  ambition,  to  buy  pasture  land 
and  build  villas  at  Concord  and  Lincoln,  can  find  100  acres 
for  sale  in  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  desirable  hilltop 
sites  in  that  region,  --the  "Cliffs"  on  Fairhaven  hill,  be- 
tween the  estates  of  the  Adams  family  and  their  kinsmen. 
It  was  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  Thoreau  and  his  brother 
John,  and  overlooks  a  tract  of  woodland  running  to  Fair- 
haven  bay  on  one  side  and  Walden  pond  on  the  other.    It  has 
a  fine  boat  landing  on  the  river,  half  a  mile  below  Fair- 
haven,  and  once  had  a  thriving  vineyard  of  the  Concord 
grape  on  its  lower  level,  at  the  foot  of  the  crags  that  gave 
it  a  name .    Such  vineyards  are  no  longer  cultivated  there 
for  profit  now,  but  make  a  pleasing  ornament  to  a  country 
estate.    The  owner  of  the  tract  is  the  architect,  Herbert 
Hale  of  New  York,  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  who  once 
thought  of  building  there,  as  Alcott  did,  but  was  drawn  away 
to  the  great  emporium  for  talent  on  the  Hudson.    The  cliffs 
on  the  opposite  shore,  a  mile  southwest,  were  built  upon 
some  years  ago. 
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(505)   Nov.  5,   1907.    AUGUSTINE  ON  "THE  WORD"-- 
WORDSWORTH'  S  "ODE  ON  INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMOR- 
TALITY"--TRANSMIGRATION  IN  ALCOTT  AND  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS. 

In  Augustine'  s  book  on  the  Trinity  he  carries  this  thought 
a  step  farther,  and  searching  in  the  human  mind  for  traces 
of  the  dogma,  he  gives  this  fundamental  thought  the  name 
of  "the  Word."    He  says:    "The  Word  cannot  be  in  our  mind 
detached  from  reflective  thought;  for  we  think  whatever  we 
utter--even  what  we  express--by  that  inward  Word,  found 
in  the  speech  of  no  people .    Such  is  the  word  we  utter  in 
our  inner  consciousness --neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  nor  any 
other  tongue.    But  if  required  to  make  it  known  to  those 
who  speak  to  us,  we  must  adopt  a  sign  to  declare  it.    Such 
signs  are  words,  gestures,  attitudes,  facial  expression, 
etc ....    This  Word  is  anterior  to  all  the  signs  which  dis- 
close it,  and  is  produced  by  the  knowledge  indwelling  in  the 
soul.    It  is  perfectly  similar  to  the  thing  known  which  be- 
gets it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  image."    In  the  tract  on  St. 
John  he  adds:    "What  then  dwells  in  you  when  you  think  of 
an  existence  living,  all-powerful,  infinite,  present  every- 
where, and  nowhere  limited?    Thinking  this,  you  have  in 
heart  your  Word  concerning  God .    Can  that  be  merely  the 
sound  G-o-d,  of  three  letters  and  one  syllable?"    This  is 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  is  intimately  allied  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine  that  memory  is  reminiscence;  but  this, 
said  Augustine,  is  no  proof  of  a  former  existence;  it  is 
merely  that  "the  ignorant  are  in  tte  presence  of  the  light 
of  eternal  Reason,  and  in  this  light  they  see  all  necessary 
truths ." 

In  his  "Kindergarten  Primer  of  American  Philosophy" 
Dr.  C.  W.  Nicholls  of  New  York  (the  first  registered  stu- 
dent at  Alcott'  s  Concord  School  of  Philosophy)  quotes 
Wordsworth'  s  Ode  which  Emerson  styled  the  best  modern 
essay  on  Immortality,  and  gives  a  brief  history  of  the 
Orchard  House  school,  upon  which,  he  says,  he  has 
modeled  his  New  York  Sunday  kindergarten  school  at  71 
Center  street,  with  a  branch  at  Brooklyn.    His  "Primer" 
is  a  useful  little  brochure,  in  which  Augustine  would  have 
found  some  of  his  Platonic  philosophy. 

In  Wordsworth,  though  Ernest  Coleridge  does  not  men- 
tion it  in  his  chapter  on  the  homes  of  the  poet,  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  pre -existence  was  fully  maintained  throughout 
the  immortality  Ode,  which  was  therefore  a  favorite  of  Al- 
cott for  citation:  — 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; 

The  soul  that  rises  in  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting; 

And  Cometh  from  afar, 

can  have  no  other  meaning,  although  Wordsworth  afterward 
is  said  to  have  disowned  this  interpretation.    He  appears 
now  more  generally  as  the  poet  of  outward  nature;  although 
he  was  equally  the  poet  of  moral  ideas  and  obligations,  of 
which  the  present  run  of  English  poets  seem  to  be  generally 
oblivious.    Byron  was  so  in  a  great  degree,  but  Shelley  was 
not;  and  Shelley  and  Keats  are  now  the  best  remembered  of 
that  great  cycle  of  poets  who  came  in  with  Coleridge  and 
went  out  with  Tennyson.    Mr.  Lang  complains  that  Shelley 
went  to  France  and  Switzerland,  and  then,  instead  of  de- 
scribing that  scenery,  sent  his  Alastor  off  into  unknown  re- 
gions, pictured  from  his  imagination  rather  than  from  what 
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he  had  seen  in  his  travels .    But  where  did  Milton  get  the 
scenery  of  his  Paradise  Lost?  or  how  could  he  describe 
"the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world"?  or  Shakespeare  pic- 
ture Bohemia  and  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  the  landscape  and 
sea  pieces  in  the  "Tempest."   Where  had  Coleridge  seen 
the  pleasure-dome  of  Kubla  Khan,  or  the  vistas  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner?    Imagination  is  the  poet's  best  hold;  if  he 
has  that,  he  can  invent  a  better  landscape  than  Nature  can 
commonly  furnish, 

(506)  Nov.  7,   1907.    ALFRED  WHITMAN  AND  CON- 
CORD--HIS  SERVICES  TO  KANSAS--A  FRENCHWOMAN'S 
DISSERTATION  ON  THOREAU. 

Alfred  Whitman,  who  died  suddenly  this  week  at  Law- 
rence, in  Kansas,  was  the  son  of  a  Kansas  pioneer  and 
Harvard  graduate,  who  was  very  serviceable  to  Kansas  in 
its  struggle  of  years  against  negro  slavery.    Alfred  him- 
self was  at  school  in  Concord,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  the  Alcotts,  and  took  part  with  them  in  dramatic  en- 
tertainments .    He  was  one  of  two  lads  from  whom  Louisa 
Alcott  made  up  her  composite  "Laurie."    During  the  civil 
war  he  served  with  his  father,  a  major,  in  Kentucky,  but 
had  since  lived  in  Kansas  and  been  one  of  the  active  friends 
of  the  state  university,  to  which  10  years  ago  the  sculptor 
Elwell  presented  his  bust  of  Miss  Alcott.    Alfred'  s  broth- 
er, E.  B.  Whitman,  is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Boston. ...  A 
young  Frenchwoman,  a  traveling  scholar  of  the  Sorbonne, 
is  in  Boston  pursuing  her  inquiries  in  American  literature 
and  life  with  a  view  to  her  doctor'  s  thesis  next  year  on 
Thoreau,  of  whom  she  is  an  admirer.    It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  such  scholarships  have  been  granted  to  women, 

(507)  Nov.  12,   1907.    GENESIS  AND  BACKGROUND  OF 
THE  ATLANTIC. 

Things  were  rather  better  in  1857,  when  the  Atlantic  be- 
gan, and  payment  was  made  for  whatever  came  out  in  its 
double-column  pages.    The  name  seems  to  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Holmes;  but  the  plan  of  a  magazine  or  review 
with  office  in  Boston,  but  contributors  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  was  as  old  as  1837,  and  was  definitely  discussed  in 
London,  when  Alcott  was  there  in  July,  1842,  as  mentioned 
in  that  fragment  of  his  diary  in  England  which  alone  sur- 
vives, --the  rest  having  been  lost  in  a  box  of  papers  at  Al- 
bany, as  Mr.  Norton's  English  papers  were  lost  in  the 
same  way  in  1857.    But  Alcott  wrote,  July  21,  thus:-- 

"Evening,  at  Heraud'  s :    Barham,  Westland  Marston, 
Wright  and  others  were  there .    We  discussed  printing  a 
new  journal,  to  be  supported  by  contributions  from  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  and  issued  quarterly.    A  good  deal  was 
said,    Heraud  and  Barham  deem  Carlyle's  interest  essen- 
tial to  its  success  with  the  public.    I  put  the  work  on  its 
own  merits,  quite  independent  of  names;  and  Wright  agrees 
with  me ....    I  gave  them  the  theory  of  my  new  journal; 
the  hopes  it  must  meet,  the  audience  it  must  create,  the 
contributors  it  must  secure.    I  proposed  that  it  should  an- 
swer to  something  like  this:    'The  Janus;  an  Ephemeris  of 
the  Permanent  in  Religion,  Philosophy,  Science,  Art  and 
Letters . '    My  idea  was  obviously  too  broad  and  daring  for 
them . " 

1  think  Emerson  wrote  from  England  in  1847  something  to 
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the  same  effect;  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  first  consulted 
by  Lowell  in  the  matter  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  was  present 
at  some  of  these  colloquies,  as  a  listener.    Lowell  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  making  political  comment  a  marked 
feature,  and  proposed  a  special  department  for  political 
censure,  with  the  device  of  a  broom  at  its  masthead,  like 
old  Van  Tromp's,  particularly  intended  to  sweep  old 
Buchanan  from  the  seas .    It  was  by  adding  strongly  to 
Parke  Godwin's  essay  on  Buchanan's  administration  that 
Lowell  sharply  offended  Godwin.    The  weakness  of  the 
Atlantic  on  the  political  side  has  usually  been  an  unwilling- 
ness to  take  a  positive  tone  and  adhere  to  that.    The  chief 
business  of  a  literary  magazine,  however,  must  be  litera- 
ture; and  in  that  the  Atlantic  has  seldom  been  surpassed, 
in  its  first  20  years  . 

(508)    Nov.  21,   1907.    SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SAMUEL 
GRAY  WARD,  A  CONTEMPORARY  OF  VERY  AND  THOR- 
EAU--EMERSON'S  LETTERS  TO  HIM--MONCURE  D, 
CONWAY,  AND  SANBORN  AND  ANTI-SLAVERY--THE 
COMMONWEALTH, 

One  of  the  earliest  surviving  graduates  of  Harvard, 
Samuel  Gray  Ward,  died  at  his  house  in  Washington  on 
Sunday,  and  was  buried  at  Mount  Auburn  yesterday.    He 
was  in  the  class  of  1836,  and  among  his  classmates  were 
Jones  Very  and  Col.  Henry  Lee,    He  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Thoreau,  who,  if  living,  would  now  be  90,  and  like  him 
was  an  early  intimate  of  Emerson  and  the  Concord  group 
of  authors ,    His  artistic  and  poetic  temperament  inclined 
him  to  a  literary  life,  and  he  was  one  of  the  "Dial"  con- 
tributors, as  they  were.    His  father,  a  banker,  insisted 
on  his  following  that  occupation,  and  he  did  so,  for  more 
than  half  a  century.    He  paid  the  expenses  of  Channing'  s 
first  volume  of  poems  in  1843,  and  occasionally  wrote 
verse  himself.    He  belonged  in  the  circle  at  Cambridge 
of  which  Mrs.  Prof.  Farrar  was  the  hostess  (afterward  a 
resident  of  Springfield),  and  where  Margaret  Fuller,  her 
friend  Miss  Anna  Barker,  daughter  of  the  New  Orleans 
merchant,  Jacob  Barker,  and  other  brilliant  young  ladies 
were  at  home;  and  some  time  after  leaving  college  he 
married  Miss  Barker.    It  was  to  his  friend  Ward  that  the 
"Letters  to  a  Friend"  of  Emerson,  edited  by  Prof,  Norton, 
were  written,  from  1838  to  1853,  but  Mr,  Norton  is  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  saying  Mr.  Ward  "was  a  younger  man  than 
Emerson  by  nine  years ."    That  would  put  back  his  birth- 
day to  1812,  and  make  him  25  at  his  graduation,  --whereas 
he  graduated  under  20,  as  was  much  the  fashion  in  those 
days,  --Emerson  himself  having  graduated  at  18,  and 
George  Bancroft  at  17.    Mr.  Ward  early  traveled  and  re- 
sided in  Europe,  and  collected  engravings  (particularly 
of  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  Guercino  and  Piranesi), 
among  which  was  the  beautiful  copy  of  an  ancient  Endymion 
which  has  long  hung  in  Emerson'  s  house .    It  was  Ward'  s 
portfolios  which  Emerson  examined  in  1839,  and  which 
figure  in  the  "Ode  to  Beauty,"    Some  months  before  its 
publication  in  the  "Dial"  for  1840,  Emerson  sent  to  Ward 
Thoreau' s  poem  "Sympathy,"  which  his  friend  styled  an 
"Elegy," 

For  elegy  has  other  subject  none , 

And  to  Ward  in  February,  1843,  Emerson  confided  his 
opinion  of  Wendell  Phillips,  when  at  the  Concord  lyceum. 
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invited  by  Henry  Thoreau  and  his  young  friends,  Phillips 
had  overcome  the  veteran  lawyers  of  that  town  in  debate  on 
negro  slavery.    Said  Emerson: -- 

"The  core  of  the  comet  did  not  seem  to  be  much,  but  the 
whole  air  was  full  of  splendors  .    One  orator  makes  many; 
but  1  think  him  the  best  generator  of  eloquence  1  have  met 
for  many  a  day,  and  of  something  better  and  grander  than 
his  own." 


For  years  Mr.  Ward  had  a  home  in  Boston  and  a  summer 
residence  in  Lenox,  afterward  attached  to  the  large  Shadow - 
brook  estate  of  Mr,  Stokes;  but  of  late  years  his  home  has 
been  in  Washington.  Last  summer  he  spent  at  his  grand- 
daughter's in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Moncure  Conway's  residence  in  Washington  before  the 
civil  war  was  short  and  troubled.    Dr.  Earle  heard  him 
preach  there  in  February,  1856,  and  he  came  and  dined 
with  Dr.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Earle  March  23  of  that  year.    In 
his  diary  the  doctor  wrote :-- 

"Mr.  Conway  is  as  interesting  in  conversation  as  in  the 
pulpit;   a  man  of  superior  intellect  and  of  moral  qualities  of 
a  very  high  order;  yet  his  religion  is  that  of  the  extreme 
Unitarians.    He  does  not  believe  in  the  miracles.    Among 
his  reasons  is  that  not  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  written  until  50  years  or  more  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  long  after  his  death,  --time  enough,  he  thinks, 
for  a  story  to  grow  considerably,  if  stories  grew  then  as 
rapidly  as  now .    This  heterodoxy  does  not  divide  his  church 
so  much  as  his  anti-slavery  sermons,  which  please  Horace 
Greeley  and  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  --both  of  whom 
I  have  seen  there.    But  nine  families  have  withdrawn  be- 
cause of  one  anti-slavery  sermon." 

In  the  November  following  Conway  was  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  remained,  preaching,  editing  and  lecturing,  till 
he  had  so  effectively  divided  his  parish  that  when  he  re- 
signed, in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  came  to  Boston  to  edit 
the  emancipation  weekly,  the  Commonwealth,  there  was 
little  opposition  to  his  leaving,  though  he  left  many  good 
friends  there .    He  settled  in  Concord  early  in  the  autumn 
of  1862,  where  he  had  already  spent  many  weeks,  nine 
years  before,  and  he  became  a  neighbor  of  my  own.    I  was 
associated  with  him  in  editing  the  newspaper,  and  took 
charge  of  it  in  March,  1863,  when  Conway  went  to  England 
for  a  short  missionary  tour,  as  he  supposed,  and  became 
my  London  correspondent .    He  communicated  to  me ,  too 
late  to  write  him  what  a  blunder  it  would  be  (for  there  was 
no  ocean  cable  then)  his  purpose  of  proposing  emancipation 
to  Mason,  as  if  authorized  by  the  American  abolitionists  . 
1  showed  the  letter  to  Phillips  and  Garrison,  and  we  all 
agreed  that  a  brief  intimation  of  his  scheme  should  be  given 
in  my  newspaper  and  an  effort  be  made  to  cover  the  retreat 
that  so  indiscreet  a  diplomatist  would  have  to  make  when 
the  letters  were  made  public,    Conway's  intentions  were  of 
the  best,  but  he  was  seldom  discreet  when  left  to  himself; 
his  excellent  wife,  then  3000  miles  away  from  him,  often 
moderated  his  enthusiasm  into  something  at  least  resem- 
bling discretion.    Upon  the  whole,  1  think  his  blunder  did 
more  good  than  harm,  for  it  unmasked  to  Europe  the  big- 
oted folly  of  the  disunionists,  in  clinging  to  slavery  as  the 
life  buoy  of  their  new  oligarchy;  while  it  was  the  anchor 
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with  its  cable  cut,  which  finally  carried  them  to  the  bottom. 
It  cost  Conway  few  or  none  of  his  real  friends  in  America, 
but  it  fixed  his  purpose  to  remain  in  England,  and  the  next 
year  his  wife  and  children  went  to  join  him  there;  his  Con- 
cord house  was  sold,  and  I  stored  such  of  his  furniture  as 
Mrs.  Conway  could  not  take  with  her  or  have  sent  after  her. 
His  career  in  England  and  in  Europe  generally,  was  a  suc- 
cessful one,  and  his  life,  on  the  whole,  a  brilliant  success, 
in  spite  of  his  changes  of  place  and  opinion;  and  1  must  es- 
teem his  quiet  and  sudden  death,  though  away  from  his 
children,  a  happy  exit  from  a  world  in  which  he  felt  him- 
self lonely . 


(509)   Nov,  28,   1907,    THOUGHTS  ON  JAMES  H. 
HOLMES,  ONE  OF  JOHN  BROWN'  S  MEN— THE  LIFE  OF 
MAJOR  GEORGE  LUTHER  STEARNS. 

The  death  of  James  H.  Holmes,  a  young  lieutenant  of 
John  Brown  in  Kansas,  was  attended  by  painful  circumstances. 
He  was  about  the  age  of  Moncure  Conway,  and  in  his  sphere, 
for  a  time,  did  good   antislavery  work,  as  Conway  did.    He 
was  the  son  of  a  New  York  broker,  well  educated,  and  went 
early  to  Kansas  to  act  on  the  free -state  side;  brave  and  en- 
thusiastic, he  joined  the  small  band  of  Brown  in  1856,  and 
again  in  1858,  and  had  many  adventures  under  that  leader- 
ship,   1  had  often  urged  him  to  write  out  his  record  of  Kan- 
sas life,  and  he  had  promised  to  do  so,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  never  completed  it.    He  wrote  fairly  well,  and  was 
for  years  a  journalist,  --editing  at  one  time  a  Vermont 
newspaper,  and  corresponding  from  Washington  for  distant 
newspapers.    But  he  was  one  of  those  persons,  by  no  means 
few ,  who  need  the  direction  of  a  leader  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  mark.    Under  Lincoln's  presidency  he  became  an  office- 
holder (secretary  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico),  and 
then  appeared  at  Washington  in  some  department  office . 
The  moral  and  political  tone  of  Washington  is  far  from  ele- 
vating, --it  is  one  of  the  most  servile  and  corrupt  of  modern 
capitals,  --and  Holmes  fell  under  influences  from  which  his 
old  captain  would  have  guarded  him,    1  fear  in  later  years 
the  instincts  and  tendencies  of  the  broker  got  the  better  of 
the  unselfish  sentiments  under  which  he  enlisted  in  the  na- 
tional crusade  against  slavery.    But,  as  I  have  noticed  in 
other  men  who  failed  to  live  up  to  their  youthful  ideal. 
Holmes  always  retained  that  fraternal  feeling  which  bound 
the  antislavery  men  together,  when  they  were  a  small  but 
never  discouraged  minority.    For  some  years  I  had  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  was  thus  unable  to  make  some  provision 
for  his  declining  and  lonely  years.    It  seems  that  in  his  re- 
treat at  Red  Bank,  N.J.,  he  suffered  great  privations  from 
poverty,  and  when  his  last  illness  came  upon  him,  he  was 
alone  and  unable  to  summon  aid  for  a  day  or  two.    When 
found,  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  friend  where  he  died 
on  the  21st,    His  friend,  John  Redpath,  a  kinsman  of  Brown's 
first  biographer,  James  Redpath,  went  down  from  New  York 
and  nursed  him  until  death.    Holmes  desired  to  be  buried 
beside  his  captain  at  North  Elba,  where  also  the  slain  com- 
rades of  Brown  at  Harpers  Ferry  had  their  bones  laid  at 
rest  under  McKinley' s  administration,  escorted  to  their 
funeral  ceremonies,  near  Brown's  grave,  by  a  detachment 
of  United  States  soldiers  sent  on  from  Plattsburg  by  Elihu 
Root,  then  secretary  of  war.    At  the  burial  Bishop  Potter 
and  Whitelaw  Reid  were  present,  among  many  others,  and 
the  graves  are  fenced  in  around  the  great  bowlder  upon  the 
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half-acre  which  Mrs  .  Brown  retained  in  fan^ily  ownership 
when  she  sold  her  farm  in  1864,  and  removed  to  California. 

Whether  it  will  be  feasible  to  carry  out  Capt.  Holmes's 
wish  in  respect  to  his  burial  in  the  Adirondacks,  is  some- 
what doubtful.    Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  bury  him  near 
those  comrades,  executed  at  Charleston  in  1859,  whom 
Mrs .  Marcus  Spring  had  interred  near  her  then  home  at 
Eagleswood  (Perth  Amboy).    The  question  is  submitted  to 
his  surviving  friends,  of  whom  there  are  few  whom  his 
later  life  had  not  estranged  in  some  degree .    But  let  it  be 
remembered  that,  like  the  old  soldier  of  Pompey  who 
burned  his  neglected  body  on  the  sea  beach  of  Egypt, 
Holmes  was  never  untrue  to  the  memory  of  John  Brown.  He 
never  undertook,  like  so  many  persons  and  college  profes- 
sors and  ignorant  young  journalists,  to  disparage  and  vilify 
his  old  captain;  he  did  not,  like  a  few  envious  and  soured 
politicians  in  Kansas,  contradict  former  eulogies  of  his 
comrade  and  champion;  but  at  all  times,  and  in  all  fortunes, 
he  was  true  to  the  memory  of  the  days  that  tried  men's 
souls  in  that  rescued  territory.    He  was  not,  however,  the 
last  survivor  of  Brown'  s  Kansas  men.    Two  sons  of  Brown 
who  fought  by  his  side  in  Kansas,  are  still  alive,  and 
probably  a  dozen  more  of  the  hundred  men  who  at  one  time 
or  another  had  Brown  for  their  leader  on  the  prairies. 

The  long-expected  biography  of  Maj .  G.  L.  Stearns,  one 
of  Brown's  most  faithful  supporters,  has  at  last  appeared 
in  Philadelphia,  written  by  his  second  son,  Francis  Preston 
Stearns,  who  Lives  in  the  father's  villa  at  Medford,  near 
Tufts  college,  which  is  his  post-office.    It  is  full  of  history 
and  provocative  of  some  controversy,  but  will  be  found  a 
book  of  great  interest,  --the  most  so  of  all  the  volumes 
which  Mr.  Stearns  has  published.    It  will  revive  the  con- 
troversy over  the  founding  of  the  New  York  Nation,  which 
the  biographer  of  Mr.  Godkin  (unwisely)  did  not  allow  to 
rest  in  the  forgetfulness  that  time  kindly  spreads  over 
mean  acts  and  sorry  persons .    But  it  will  be  a  timely  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  civil  war  and  its  causes  and 
consequences . 

(510)   Dec.  3,  1907.    DATE  OF  JOHN  BROWN"  S  EXECU- 
TION REMEMBERED. 

Last  night  the  colored  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
borhood kept  the  anniversary  of  John  Brown's  execution  in 
Virginia,  at  one  of  the  South-End  churches;  and  1  was  re- 
minded anew  of  the  great  success  of  his  movement  for 
overturning  the  slaveholders'  dynasty  in  our  country,  con- 
trasted with  the  half-century  of  plotting  by  the  dethroned 
Stuarts  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  England,  to  recover  the 
crown  they  had  forfeited.    Brown,  too,  was  conspiring  for 
30  years  in  his  humble  way;  but  when  he  struck  his  open 
blows,  in  Kansas  and  Virginia,  the  nation  speedily  re- 
sponded; and  negro  slavery  was  effectively  abolished  with- 
in 10  years  from  the  day  that  he  first  set  foot  (in  October, 
1855)  on  the  prairies  of  Kansas,  which  a  recreant  Ver- 
monter,  Douglas,  had  turned  over  to  slavery.    Desperate 
as  his  Virginia  foray  seemed,  it  was  not  more  so  than  the 
raid  of  Charles  Edward  and  his  Scotch  and  Irish  followers 
in  Scotland  and  northern  England,  --which  destroyed  some 
thousands  of  lives  and  exiled  hundreds  of  Britons  to  the 
continent.    But  no  leader  of  the  Stuart  princes  ever  died  in 
battle  at  the  head  of  his  followers;  they  were  chevaliers 
and  princes  ,  but  not  martyrs .    One  martyr  in  the  family 
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seemed  to  them  to  be  enough;  and  they  made  a  sort  of 
saint  out  of  Charles  I.    Mary  Stuart  has  also  passed  for  a 
martyr  in  many  nations  and  circles,  but  neither  she  nor 
her  beheaded  grandson  were  martyrs  to  a  principle . 
Brown  and  Lincoln,  however,  were  undoubted  martyrs, 
and  neither  survived  the  achievement  they  had  jointly  pro- 
cured.   "This  is  a  principle,"  said  Emerson  of  emancipa- 
tion, in  1862, --"everything  else  is  an  expedient."    The 
Stuarts  at  best  were  champions  of  the  expedient,  never  of 
the  principle;  but  Brown  was  the  champion  of  a  principle, 
which  was  soon  to  turn  from  long  defeat  into  triumphant 
victory. 

(511)  Dec.  5,   1907.    WILLIAM  DAVIS  OF  PL YMOUTH-- 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

William  Davis  of  Plymouth,  whose  sudden  death,  in  the 
midst  of  activity,  is  this  week  reported,  was  almost  the 
last  of  the  Plymouth  seniors  who,  for  half  a  century  and 
more,  have  directed  affairs  in  that  interesting  town,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  exact  historians .    Occasional- 
ly an  uprising  of  the  "know nothings"  or  some  town  faction 
would  leave  the  Davises,     Russells,  Watsons,  Hedges, 
Thomases,  etc.,  in  a  temporary  minority,  --or  they  would 
sometimes  quarrel  among  themselves ,  though  united  by 
intermarriages;  but  generally  these  names  were  upper- 
most at  town-meetings  and  in  county  politics .    Daniel  Web- 
ster for  years  had  a  strong  following  among  these  names, 
and,  living  a  part  of  the  year  near  by  in  Marshfield,  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  fine  houses  on  the  main  street,  a 
constant  fisherman  in  the  bay  and  open  ocean,  and  a  hunter 
in  the  wide  stretching  woods,  where  Branch  Pierce  dealt 
with  venison  and  other  fine  game.    It  was  at  Plymouth  in 
1820  that  Webster  made  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  occa- 
sional orations  for  which  he  was  afterward  famous;  and  it 
was  outside,  in  the  broad  Atlantic  abreast  of  the  Clifford 
house,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  Webster  and  his  boatman, 
steering  homeward  to  Green  Harbor  in  Marshfield,  saw 
the  occasional  sea  serpent,  --and  I  once  did  in  the  ocean 
channel  between  the  Gurnet  and  Clark's  island,  the  abode 
of  a  branch  of  the  Watsons .    I  mention  Webster  because 
William  Davis  was  one  of  the  last  who  had  authentic  per- 
sonal anecdotes  to  tell  of  the  orator'  s  last  days  at  Marsh- 
field, where  he  died  and  is  buried.    He  was  also  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Old  Colony  society,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Winslows  and  Watsons  just  before  the  Revolution  sent  the 
heads  of  the  Winslow  family  out  of  New  England  as  exiles 
for  their  loyalty  to  the  British  crown.    William  Davis  was 
one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1842,  -- 
his  elder  brother,  Charles  Gideon  Davis,  having  graduated 
in  1840.    The  brothers  divided  in  politics,  Charles  having 
early  become  an  antislavery  man,  and  taking  part  in  one 
of  the  slave  rescues  in  Boston,  while  William  remained  a 
Webster  whig;  but  they  came  together  again  as  democrats, 
after  the  Greeley  campaign  of  1872  took  Judge  Davis  and 
several  of  the  Bird  club  into  the  democratic  party.    William 
Davis  was  never  of  the  Bird  club  or  the  Banks  club,  though 
an  eminently  clubable  man.    For  years,  along  with  his 
neighbor  at  Hillside,  Marston  Watson,  he  did  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  town,  and  was  known  to  everybody. . . . 

(512)  Dec.  17,  1907.    ON  WRITING  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
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Biography  is  a  species  of  literature  for  which  few  writers 
are  fully  qualified,  although  almost  all  prose  writers,  and 
several  poets,  have  attempted  it,  first  or  last.    It  requires 
a  combination  of  qualities  seldom  found  in  one  person  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  in  many  writers  perfectly  incompatible. 
When  Macbeth,  who  had  some  experience  in  taking  lives, 
was  asked  by  Macduff  why  he  slew  the  warders  of  Duncan'  s 
chamber,  who  were  suspected  of  the  king's  murder,  he 
replied :  -  - 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment?    No  man; 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser,  --Reason. 

Yet,  to  be  a  perfect  biographer,  you  must  be  both  im- 
partial and  sympathetic,  just  and  merciful, --must  know 
neither  fear,  favor,  prejudice  nor  hope  of  reward;  must 
have  the  qualifications  of  a  juryman,  as  well  as  the  pen  of 
a  ready  and  entertaining  writer.    For  funeral  eulogy  and 
panegyric,  the  case  is  different;  you  are  then  excused  from 
impartiality  by  the  logic  of  the  situation,  and  may  omit  cir- 
cumstances and  traits  which  the  actual  biographer  must 
take  notice  of.    At  the  funeral  of  a  notability  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  remark  that  he  would  have  been  a  more  agreeable 
companion  if  he  had  squinted  less, or  could  have  suppressed 
a  tendency  to  sneeze  in  the  wrong  place ,    But  in  writing  his 
life  and  character  the  whole  man  must  be  viewed,  --squint, 
sneeze,  or  any  other  trick  or  foible,  if  it  affected  his  char- 
acter.   Then,  of  what  use  to  write  a  biography  unless  it  can 
be  read  by  somebody  with  a  certain  pleasure?  and  why 
undertake  history  at  all  (and  this  is  a  sort  of  history)  un- 
less you  are  prepared  to  give  information  that  will  interest, 
or  anecdotes  that  will  entertain?    Many  biographers  are 
accurate,  but  dull;  others  entertain,  but  inexact;  others 
omit  dates  a  good  part  of  the  time,  and  involve  the  reader 
in  perpetual  inquiry  to  know  what  year  is  in  question. 
These  difficulties  are  increased  when  the  writer  is  a  rela- 
tive or  personal  friend  or  foe  of  his  subject. 

Still  more  if  he  deals  in  reminiscence,  --of  all  facts  the 
most  slippery  and  uncertain  to  give  truly .    So  near  are  the 
functions  of  memory  and  imagination,  that  what  seems  to 
be  a  remembered  fact  may  be  only  a  brilliant  or  faded 
dream;  and  nobody  should  write  of  past  events  merely  by 
recollection,  however  he  may  have  been  complimented  on 
his  excellent  memory.    The  auto  biographer  ought  to  con- 
sult every  extant  document;  and  in  that  way  he  will  observe 
how  often  the  document  disproves  his  recollection.    But 
when  all  contingencies  have  been  foreseen,  there  is  still 
great  use  of  an  act  of  judgment,  to  select  what  is  important, 
from  the  true  and  the  trivial;  and  to  see  that  the  subject  is 
set  in  the  proper  Ught.    Most  biographers  err  in  one  way  or 
another  against  these  rules,  and  so  have  but  a  partial  suc- 
cess; they  may  entertain,  or  flatter,  or  provoke;  but  they 
are  no  true  accounts  of  what  they  undertook  to  describe . 
They  may  be  entertaining,  but  fabulous;  correct  but  amaz- 
ingly dull. 

(513)    Dec.  19,   1907.    THE  JOHN  BROWN  FAMILY  AND 
THE  BURIAL  OF  CAPT.  JAMES  H.  HOLMES. 


The  family  of  John  Brown  do  not  express  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  burial  of  any  at  North  Elba  except  those  actual- 
ly present  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  with  John  Brown.    This 
has  already  been  done  with  most  of  those  whose  graves 
were  known- -the  remains  of  Stevens  and  another  having 
been  removed  from  New  Jersey,  where  Mrs.  Spring  had 
buried  them,  to  the  Adirondack  cemetery.    It  is  not  prob- 
able, then,  that  Capt.  Holmes's  wish  to  be  buried  beside 
his  old  commander  will  be  carried  out.    Kansas  should 
rather  hold  his  grave .    His  manuscripts  have  not  yet  been 
recovered. 

(514)   Dec.  26,   1907.    DEATH  OF  MRS.  SARAH  A NNES- 
LEY,  COUSIN  OF  R.  W.  EMERSON- -PRECEDED  BY  HAN- 
NAH UPHAM  PARSONS--BOTH  CARED  FOR  BY  ELLEN 
EMERSON- -DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY- - 
POPULARITY  OF  THOREAU  ABROAD. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Annesley,  the  widow  of 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  and  one  of  the  aged  cousins  of 
Waldo  Emerson,  on  his  mother's  side.    Mr.  Haskins, 
Emerson's  uncle,  married  an  Emerson,  and  the  daughters 
had  a  part  of  their  early  education  among  their  kindred  in 
Concord,  where  Mrs.  Annesley  died  on  the  23d.    They 
were  a  little  older  than  Henry  Thoreau,  and  nearer  the  age 
of  his  brother  John;  and  Mrs .  Annesley  has  described  to 
me  the  agitation  produced  in  the  girls'  school  of  Phebe 
Wheeler,  when,  in  some  vacation  of  the  town  school,  these 
two  boys  were  admitted  as  pupils  for  a  few  weeks .    For 
some  10  years  now  Mrs.  Annesley  and  her  elder  sister, 
Mrs.  Parsons,  have  made  their  home  with  Miss  Ellen 
Emerson,  at  her  invitation,  and  have  been  tenderly  cared 
for  there.    Mrs.  Parsons  died  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
now,  in  her  92d  year,  her  sister  has  followed  her.    The 
funeral  takes  place  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to-day,  whither 
Miss  Emerson  accompanied  the  remains,  and  where  the 
sisters  long  resided.    One  sister,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  sur- 
vives, residing  with  her  daughter  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Emerson  society  meets  on  Wednesday,  January  1, 
at  the  library  lecture-room,  to  hear  Mr.  Malloy' s  con- 
cluding lecture  on  Kant'  s  philosophy;  and  on  the  8th,  Rev. 
Dr.  Berle  of  Salem  will  sf)eak  on  the  influence  of  Emerson 
among  the  German -Americans,  with  whom  he  was  him- 
self brought  up.    Occasion  will  be  taken  to  speak  of  the 
present  study  of  Emerson  in  Germany,  where  it  is  said  he 
is  giving  place  to  Thoreau,  who  of  late  years  has  been 
much  read  in  Germany  and  France .    In  England  also  an  in- 
dication in  the  same  direction  is  the  issue  of  new  editions 
of  "Walden."   Of  these  a  friend,  well  qualified  to  speak, 
writes  me: 

"A  cheap  edition  of  'Walden'  has  lately  appeared,  edited 
by  Theodore  Watts -Dunton.    His  preface  on  Thoreau  is  a 
very  poor  performance,  and,  1  think,  in  execrable  taste. 
Another  cheap  'Walden, '  with  introduction  by  Richard 
Whiteing,  is  more  fortunate,  as  Whiteing  writes  with  in- 
sight and  sympathy;  whereas  Watts -Dunton,  as  usual,  is 
egotistic  and  vain.    A  third  little  book,  'Golden  Thoughts 
From  Thoreau, '  has  lately  appeared  in  London,  edited  by 
Dorothy  Eastwood,  who  writes  quite  sympathetically,  but 
blunders  on  points  of  fact." 
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[For  information  about  the  two  women  mentioned  above,  see 
Kenneth  W.  Cameron,  "Emerson  and  His  Cousin,  Hannah 
Upham  (Haskins)  Parsons,"  ESQ,  no.  6  (1  Quarter  1957)  pp. 
27-28.] 

(515)  Dec.  31,   1907.    ROSALIND  RICHARDS' S  CHIL- 
DREN IN  THE  WOODS. 

But  there  is  an  American  example  of  poetry  coming  down 
in  three  successive  generations  from  Mrs.  Howe,  the  best 
national  poet  just  now,  through  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Richards ; 
whose  verses  are  combinations  of  poesy  and  music,  to  Miss 
Rosalind  Richards,  who,  though  writing  now  in  prose,  evi- 
dently can  break  forth  at  any  time  in  song,  and  has  the  true 
poetic  conception  of  human  life  and  its  relations .    Her 
"Children  in  the  Woods,"  lately  published  by  Dana  Estes, 
is  a  poetic  romance  for  the  young,  describing  an  eventful 
summer's  camping  in  the  Maine  or  Canadian  forest,  by  a 
lake  still  unknown.    But  it  also  interests  older  readers  by 
the  delicate  manner  in  which  it  hints  at  situations  in  the 
lovemaking  of  grown  persons,  --that  topic  which  is  always 
so  absorbing  if  treated  with  any  genius,  --for  the  reason 
that  Emerson  gives:    "All  mankind  love  a  lover."    Dif- 
ferently expressed,  the  same  idea  inspired  the  old  epigram 
on  the  statue  of  Love,  which  has  been  modernized  both  in 
French  and  English,  -- 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see! 
He  was,  or  is,  — or  is  to  be. 

The  story  of  the  children.  Flora,  who  tells  it,  and 
James,  begins  in  Boston,  and  is  managed  quite  naturally, 
though  with  several  possible  improbabilities,  such  as 
Aristotle  mentions, --for  it  takes  all  the  characters, 
young  and  old,  into  the  woods,  and  exposes  them  to  all 
the  elements  and  accidents  that  might  be  expected  or  not,  -- 
according  as  you  were  living  along  in  the  usual  week-day 
world,  or  were  in  that  more  surprising  world  of  the  novel- 
ist, where  not  only  anything  may  happen,  but  everything 
may  happen  at  once,  --which  is  not  the  usual  custom  outside 
of  novels  and  novelets  .    This  book  is  of  the  latter  class, 
and  a  very  favorable  and  readable  sample  of  its  class .    The 
designer,  Edith  Foster,  has  well  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
story,  and  her  Jeremiah,  the  Touchstone  of  this  Maine 
drama,  and  her  Fairy  Lady  do  in  fact  suggest  the  persons 
described,  and  their  conversation.    Jeremiah  may  be  called 
a  creation,  --though  but  slightly  sketched,  he  stands  out  in 
his  conversation  as  a  distinct  and  typical  character.    Quite  ■ 
of  another  order  is  the  young  paintress  and  votaress  of  the 
forest,  who  appears,  reappears  and  captivates,  quite  in  an 
original  manner. 

(516)  Jan.  2,   1908.    NEWS  OF  THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY. 

The  Emerson  society  at  its  meeting  yesterday  was  de- 
prived of  the  expected  presence  of  Mr.  Malloy,  who  is 
one  of  the  many  sufferers  from  grip,  and  has  given  up  the 
idea  of  continuing  his  lectures  at  this  society.    Conse- 
quently, after  Dr.  [A.  A.]  Berle  has  given  his  discourse 
on  the  8th,  upon  the  influence  of  Emerson  among  the 
German-Americans,  the  society  will  hold  only  monthly 
meetings ,  --probably  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each 
month,  beginning  in  February.    The  grip,  followed  by 
pneumonia,  is  dangerous  this  year,  especially  to  those 


past  60,  which  was  Emerson's  threshold  of  old  age,  --at 
which  he  paused  and  said:-- 

It  is  time  to  be  old. 
To  take  in  sail. 

(517)  Jan.  9,  1908.  EMERSON  AND  THE  INTELLEC- 
TUAL INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GERMAN  IMMIGRATION  IN 
THE  WESTERN  STATES--SHAKESPEARE  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Emerson  society  yesterday  heard  Dr.  A.  A.  Berle 
of  Salem  on  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  German  immi- 
gration in  the  western  states,  and  specially  at  St.  Louis, 
where  his  own  education  began  in  the  days  when  Dr.  Harris, 
the  philosopher,  was  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Louis  pubUc 
schools ,  and  founded  there ,  mainly  among  the  German- 
Americans,  the  philosophic  society  which  contributed  for 
years  to  his  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.    Dr.  B. 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that  in  Germany  the  historical  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  in  Schlegel' s  translation,  are  performed  at 
many  theaters,  and  he  said  that  he  had  seen  more  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  stage  there  than  in  either  England  or 
America.    Schiller'  s  version  of  Macbeth  is  still  played  on 
the  German  stage .    In  consequence  of  the  continued  illness 
of  Mr.  Malloy,  who  is  but  slowly  recovering  from  grip, 
the  society  will  hold  only  monthly  meetings,  --the  next  be- 
ing Wednesday,  February  12. 

(518)  Jan.  14,   1908.    THE  DIFFERENT  FUNCTIONS  OF 
HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE --THE  CONNECTING  LINK 
IS  BIOGRAPHY. 

As  soon  as  this  letter  is  dispatched,  I  shall  be  speeding 
up  into  a  border  town  of  New  Hampshire,  to  address  a  vil- 
lage audience  on  a  biographical  subject,  in  which  much 
history  is  involved.    This  has  set  me  thinking  on  a  topic 
often  in  mind,  --the  different  functions  of  history  and  liter- 
ature, and  the  match-maker  or  connecting  link  between 
them.    In  itself.  History  is  not  Literature,  as  we  may  see 
by  considering  the  bare  lists  of  events  recorded  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ,  Babylonian  arrow  -heads ,  or  the  Hittite  epi- 
graphs, as  we  slowly  find  out  what  they  mean.    In  the  child- 
hood of  History,  which  these  naked  chronicles  represent, 
the  same  thing  occurs  as  in  the  early  childhood  of  an  indi- 
vidual, --an  inability  to  be  fluent  on  any  topic,  such  as  I 
have  often  noticed  in  the  school  compositions  of  boys,  and 
even  of  girls,  up  to  the  age  of  10  or  12.    How  poverty- 
stricken  and  inexpressive  is  the  language,  when  painfully 
written  down,  of  the  child  who  already,  in  talk  with  his 
mother  or  his  playmates,  will  be  as  eloquent  as  Homer's 
heroes  are,  and  in  much  the  same  boastful  and  scoffing 
way!   So  the  oldest  histories  are  hidebound    chronicles  or 
extravagant  fables,  like  those  of  the  earliest  Hindu  and 
Chinese  histories . 

Well,  --by  what  influence  does  history  become  entertain- 
ing literature?   Why,  though  biography,  of  course,  where 
we  see  what  always  interests  self-regarding  man,  ironic- 
ally styled  "Homo  sapiens,"  "the  wise  human, "--namely, 
his  own  story,  told  in  the  adventures  of  obscure  failures  of 
another  man.    This  wise  creature  is  ever  interested  by  his 
image  in  the  looking-glass,  --not  out  of  mere  vanity,  but 
because  the  image  represents  to  him  mankind  in  general, 
paying  due  attention  to  the  individual  John  Smith.  Biography 
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then  gives  him,  as  a  wise  American  said,  "his  own  private 
vices  without  heat,  in  the  story  of  Catiline,  Antony  and 
Richard  III."    It  also  gives  him  the  story,  under  another 
name,  of  his  own  neglected  virtues  and  unappreciated  gifts  . 
Thus  is  he  entertained  and  consoled,  in  a  world  strangely 
blind  to  our  individual  merits,  --but  fond  of  extolling  them 
in  the  novelist's  hero,  the  dramatist's  main  character, 
and  the  historian's  great  man.    Whatever  is  kingly  in 
Caesar,  continent  in  Scipio,  expansive  in  Henry  of  Navarre, 
or  Napoleon,  we  appropriate  without  scruple  to  ourselves, 
in  reading  of  their  careers.    Thus  does  biography,  whether 
disguised  in  the  novel,  illuminated  in  the  drama,  or  pro- 
saically set  forth  in  the  prevailing  memoir,  --form  the 
silken  tie  between  history  and  literature . 

Yet  biography  may  become  tiresome,  as  Martin  Haile 
often  is,  in  his  too  copious  work  on  the  warming-pan  son 
of  James  II,  who  appears  on  the  page  of  history  as  "the 
Old  Pretender,"  or  the  "Chevalier  St.  George, "--which  he 
styles  "James  Francis  Edward,  the  Old  Chevalier."    It 
is  a  book  of  almost  300  pages,  with  engraved  portraits  and 
presentments  of  many  of  the  family  that  ruled  over  Britain, 
until  the  people  asserted  their  rights  and  wishes,  and  were 
joined  by  enough  of  the  upper  ranks  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  nation  on  their  side.    Our  author  can  see  very  little 
harm  in  the  Stuart  family;  they  were  unfortunate,  but  they 
were  "the  Lord'  s  anointed,"  and  wicked  were  the  English 
and  Scotch  subjects  who  turned  them  out,  or  cut  off  their 
handsome  heads  .    Such  is  the  tone  of  this  new  book,  which 
quietly  ignores  the  broken  promises  and  the  bloody  re- 
venges of  the  Stuarts,  when  they  got  the  opportunity  for 
vengeance .    Nowhere  is  there  an  impartial  account  of  the 
quarrel  between  them  and  their  people  in  England,  over 
the  principles  of  absolute  government,  to  which  they  all 
held,  from  first  to  last,  though  few  of  the  Stuart  name  had 
the  ability  to  carry  absolutism  through  even  a  short  reign, 
without  making  shipwreck  somehow .    James  I  was  the 
luckiest  of  them  in  that  respect,  though  one  would  have 
said  in  advance  he  was  the  worst-equipped  for  it. 

(519)   Jan.  16,   1908.    ART  WORK  OF  RICHARD  S. 
GREENOUGH--BUST  OF  GEORGE  BANCROFT  AND  CHRIST 
RISING  FROM  THE  TOMB--COL.  EDWARD  ANDERSON, 
FRIEND  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

The  late  Richard  S.  Greenough  (14  years  younger  than 
his  more  distinguished  brother,  Horatio  Greenough,  who 
made  the  colossal  Washington  at  the  capitol  grounds  in 
Washington)  died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  two  or  three 
works  in  marble  and  bronze,  which  have  lately  attracted 
notice.    At  the  historical  society  lately  a  bust  of  George 
Bancroft  appeared  as  a  gift,  but  nobody  seemed  to  know 
who  the  artist  was,  or  how  it  got  to  the  society.    So  Mr. 
Howe,  the  biographer  of  Bancroft,  undertook  Co  look  it  up 
and  explain.    He  did  so  last  month,  and  the  mystery  is 
solved;  the  bust,  in  bronze,  had  been  in  the  Harvard  col- 
lege library  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  was  probably 
made  from  the  life  in  Newport,  where  Bancroft  spent  a  part 
of  each  year,  at  some  time  when  Greenough  was  in  this 
country,  and  could  get  sittings  from  the  original,  then  in 
his  89th  year.    It  is  a  striking  portrait,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  recognizing  it  for  years ,  as  I 
went  to  the  library  reading-room  from  time  to  time. 

A  more  important  work  of  Richard  Greenough'  s  is  now 
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at  the  Boston  public  library,  recently  received  from  Rome, 
and  soon  to  be  exhibited  there,  perhaps  in  a  corner  of  that 
upper  hall  where  Sargent' s  brilliantly  painted  theological 
chowders  are  shown  on  the  walls,  and  attract  much  notice. 
Col.  [Edward]  Anderson  of  Quincy,  a  veteran  of  the  civil 
war  and  a  friend  of  John  Brown,  when  in  Rome  a  few  years 
ago  saw  this  work  of  Greenough'  s,  not  then  finished,  --a 
Christ  rising  from  the  tomb,  and  expressed  to  the  sculptor 
his  high  appreciation  of  it.    To  his  surprise,  after  Mr. 
Greenough'  s  death,  he  found  it  had  been  left  to  him,  in  the 
completed  form,  --a  full  statue  in  the  constrained  attitude 
compelled  by  the  position  in  the  tomb,  but  with  the  remark- 
able head  and  expression  of  one  aroused  from  the  sleep  of 
death.    It  needs  a  few  repairs,  from  the  little  care  with 
which  it  was  packed  in  Rome  for  the  voyage  to  Boston,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  will  be  on  exhibition  in  the 
public  library  before  going  out  to  Quincy,  where  Col. 
Anderson  resides.    He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  [Rufus] 
Anderson,  long  connected  with  the  American  board  of  for- 
eign missions,  who  in  1830  or  thereabout  visited  the  Greek 
refugee  colony  of  Dr.  Howe  and  David  Urquhart,  at  Hex- 
amilia,  near  Corinth, --to  which  Howe  gave  the  patriotic 
name  of  "Washingtonia."    Col.  Anderson  himself  was  in  Kan- 
sas during  the  career  of  John  Brown  there,  and  means  at 
some  time  to  publish  his  reminiscences  of  that  hero  and  the 
affairs  of  early  Kansas,  about  which  the  modern  college 
professors  have  shed  such  a  cloud  of  mistake  and  misap- 
preciation.    This  early  story  of  Kansas  was  the  subject  of 
a  paper  just  printed  in  the  last  brochure  of  the  historical 
society,  which  will  be  continued  at  the  February  or  March 
meeting  of  the  society.    [For  a  long  obituary  notice  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Anderson,  better  known  as  "Col.  Anderson," 
see  the  Quincy  Daily  Ledger,  May  22,   1916,  pp.  1  +5.] 

(520)   Jan.  21,   1908.    TWO  STORIES:    "THE  AFFECTA- 
TION OF  AFFLUENCE"  AND  "THE  SAILOR  AND  THE 
PARROT". 

Nothing  aroused  the  wrath  and  disdain  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman Jerry  Simpson  more  than  bragging  about  affluence 
and  luxurious  living.    One  day  a  rich  senator  remarked  un- 
necessarily:   "I  was  obliged  to  discharge  my  second  coach- 
man last  week.    Though  he  was  in  many  ways  an  invaluable 
fellow ,  he  was  continually  hanging  around  one  of  the  pret- 
tier underhousemaids."     "Ah,"  said  Mr.  Simpson,  gravely, 
"1  can  sympathize  with  you.    I  have  just  been  obliged  to  dis- 
charge my  third  groom.    He  was  always  loafing  in  the  ser- 
vants' billiard -room." 

Capt .  Pritchard  of  the  Mauretania  was  talking  about 
sailors.    "We  are  a  bluff  lot,"  he  said.    "Did  you  ever  hear 
about  the  sailor  and  the  parrot?   Well,  an  old  lady  was  re- 
turning from  abroad  with  a  parrot  of  which  she  was  very 
fond.    She  intrusted  the  bird,  with  many  admonitions,  to  a 
sailor  for  the  voyage.    Seasickness,  or  something,  killed 
the  parrot  the  third  day  out.    The  sailor,  knowing  how  up- 
set the  old  lady  would  be,  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell 
her  the  sad  tidings,  but  asked  a  companion,  famous  for  his 
skill  in  such  matters,  to  break  the  bad  news  to  her  very, 
very  gently.    The  man  assented.    Approaching  the  old  lady 
with  a  tragical  face,  the  famous  newsbreaker  touched  his 
cap  and  said:    "I'  m  afraid  that  'ere  bird  o'  yourn  ain'  t  go- 
in'  to  live  long,  ma'am.'     'Oh,  dear!'  exclaimed  the  old 
lady  in  alarm.    'Why?'      'Cause  he's  dead,'  was  the  reply." 
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(521)  Jan.  23,   1908.    THOREAU' S  WALDEN  IN  THE 
WORLD'S  CLASSICS  LIBRARY. 

From  Oxford  comes,  in  a  series  of  81  "World's  Classics" 
at  a  shilling  a  volume,  "in  cloth  boards,"  a  pretty  edition 
of  Thoreau's  "Walden,"  which  therefore  has  the  imprimatur 
of  Oxford  as  a  "Classic, "--however  that  term  is  under- 
stood by  the  projector  of  the  series,  which  began  with  "Jane 
Eyre"  and  Lamb's  "Elia,"  put  Emerson's  essays  in  fifth, 
and  Carlyle's  "Sartor"  19th,  three  of  Borrow' s  books  be- 
fore and  after  Thoreau,  who  is  68th,  and  ends,  thus  far, 
with  No.  81,  which  is  the  second  volume  of  Burke.    This 
is  interesting;  hardly  so  is  Watts -Dunton' s  condescending 
and  would-be  humorous  introduction  with  its  tiresome  talk 
of  noses  and  ribbons,  and  its  inevitable  blunders  in  fact 
and  inference.    However,  it  is  something  to  have  got  the 
book  printed  and  labeled  for  reading  among  the  buyers  of 
shilling  volumes .    It  is  certainly  worth  more  than  that  for 
medicine,  an  alterative  dose  for  the  open  mind.    A  fuller 
edition  of  "Walden"  than  has  ever  appeared  is  in  contempla- 
tion at  Boston,  but  may  not  get  through  the  press  for  a  year 
yet. 

(522)  Jan.  30,  1908.  H.  G.  SMITH,  PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND  ARTIST--MRS.  BABB' S  INACCURACIES  CONCERN- 
ING MARGARET  FULLER . 

Among  recent  deaths  I  am  sorry  to  notice  that  of  H.  G. 
Smith,  the  excellent  artist  who  for  about  40  years  practiced 
photography  here,  most  of  the  time  in  the  Studio  building 
on  Tremont  street,  where  most  of  the  notabilities  of  Boston 
and  New  England  sat  to  him,  or  had  their  painted  portraits 
or  crayons  copied  by  him.    He  was  the  successor  of  several 
good  photographic  and  daguerre  artists,  such  as  South- 
worth,  Hawes,  Whipple  and  Black--but  none  worked,  I  think, 
quite  so  many  years.    Mr.  Smith  was  a  Maine  man,  a 
cousin  of  Hamilton  Gibson,  the  New  York  artist,  and  had 
himself  the  artistic  eye  and  skill,  without  which  none  can 
make  really  good  photographs .  Two  or  three  years  ago  he 
removed  to  a  smaller  studio  at  771  Washington  street, 
where  his  son  continues  in  the  business,  and  has  the  use  of 
the  father'  s  great  collection  of  negatives  .    Among  the  work 
lately  done  there  were  photographic  copies  of  pencil  draw- 
ings, by  Mr.  Alcott  and  his  brother,  of  the  Concord  houses 
first  occupied  by  the  Alcotts  and  their  English  friends,  from 
1840  to  1847.    These  are  to  be  illustrations  in  a  monograph 
on  Alcott  and  Fruitlands,  printing  at  Cedar  Rapids,  in  Iowa, 
if  they  will  bear  engraving. 

Several  inquiries  have  come  to  me  about  an  extraordinary 
statement  by  an  Iowa  woman,  Mrs.  Babb,  concerning  a 
grave  monument  of  Margaret  Fuller  she  professes  to  have 
seen  in  Concord,  and  also  a  house  in  which  Margaret  lived 
in  that  town.    Her  paper  was  read  at  Mount  Pleasant,  la., 
and  is  printed  in  the  Republican  of  that  town  (a  weekly)  of 
January  16.    The  writer,  who  has  a  lively  style,  seems 
under  the  impression  that  the  English  Jane  Austen  once  lived 
in  Concord,  --confounding  her  with  Mrs.  Jane  Goodwin 
Austin,  an  American  novelist,  cousin  of  Prof.  Goodwin  of 
Harvard,  who  was  himself  born  in  Concord.    Mrs.  Babb 
says  she  saw  the  Austin  house,  and  then  was  driven  "in 
front  of  Margaret  Fuller'  s  home."   Probably  this  was  the 
sometime  abode  of  EUery  Channing,  whose  wife  was  a 
sister  of  Margaret,  and  often  received  her  as  a  visitor,  -- 


but  not  in  that  house,  where  the  Channings  did  not  live  till 
after  Margaret's  departure  for  Europe,  whence  she  never 
returned.    Then  the  account  says:-- 

"Her  monument  in  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery  contains  a 
beautiful  epitome  of  her  life,  speaks  of  her  devotion  to  the 
humbler  duties,  of  her  ambition  for  her  sex, --being  the 
first  to  organize  a  women's  club,  and  to  agitate  the  needs 
of  women;  not  in  a  strong-minded  sense,  but  sweetly, 
quietly.    She  was  a  strong,  silent  force.    She  with  her  hus- 
band were  buried  at  sea,  --a  fact  I  had  not  known,  — and  her 
stone  has  the  absurd  statement,  'Here  Ues  Margaret  Ful- 
ler,' and  then,  later,  'lost  at  sea;'  a  form  often  noticed 
on  the  old-time  gravestones." 

There  is  no  such  monument  in  Concord.    The  writer  had 
perhaps  seen  or  read  of  the  Fuller  family  monument  at 
Mount  Auburn  in  Cambridge,  on  which  Margaret  is  de- 
scribed; but  her  body  was  never  cast  ashore  after  the  ship- 
wreck of  1850  when  she  was  lost.    Her  infant  son  is  buried 
at  Cambridge  .    Between  1835  and  1846  Margaret  often 
visited  in  Concord,  at  Emerson's,  at  Samuel  Hoar's,  at 
the  Channings  and  the  Alcotts,  but  never  resided  there. 
From  1846  till  her  death  she  was  in  Europe.    It  would  be 
worth  while  for  some  publisher  to  reprint  her  Memoirs,  of 
which  the  copyright  long  since  expired,  and  which  Roberts 
Bros .  at  one  time  planned  to  reprint,  after  publishing  Mrs . 
Howe's  brief  Life  of  Margaret.    There  is  another  Life  by 
Col.  Higginson. 

(523)  Feb.  6,   1908.    EMERSON  SOCIETY  PROGRAM— 
ACHILLE  MURAT. 

The  Emerson  society  will  hold  its  February  monthly 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  12th,  at  3  p.m.,  and  will  de- 
bate a  paper  on  "Emerson  and  his  Florida  friend,  Prince 
Achille  Murat."    The  incidents  of  their  friendship  were 
lately  given  in  one  of  these  letters  [Springfield  Republican, 
Jan.  22,   1908,  p.  13]  ,  but  much  more  will  appear  con- 
cerning Murat'  s  southern  life  and  his  philosophic  and 
political  opinions . 

(524)  Feb.  13,   1908.    ANNE  WHITING  ON  EMERSON' S 
ANTISLAVERY  SPEECH. 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  an  old  letter  concern- 
ing the  first  distinctly  antislavery  speech  of  Emerson,  al- 
most 64  years  ago  (August  4,  1844),  was  read  by  the 
president.  It  was  written  by  Miss  Anne  Whiting,  daughter 
of  Col.  Whiting  of  Concord,  and  sister  of  William  Whiting, 
who  was  in  the  war  department  in  1862,  and  did  something 
to  help  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  groped  his  way  to  the  first 
emancipation  proclamation: -- 

"You  remember  that  the  forenoon  of  the  day  was  rainy. 
In  consequence  we  were  obliged  to  arrange  our  tables  in 
the  hall  of  the  court-house,  and  not  in  the  avenue  of  the  old 
manse,  kindly  offered  us  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  (the  author  of 
'Twice  Told  Tales' ).    We  had  gone  through  the  usual  ex- 
periences of  applying  for  the  churches  and  being  refused; 
we  then  asked  for  'Sleepy  Hollow, '  a  beautiful  spot  sur- 
rounded by  woods ,  where  several  Sunday  celebrations  have 
been  held,  but  the  owner  declined  the  honor  of  our  company; 
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We  took  the  court-house,  having  understood  that  we  should 
probably  not  be  molested  for  so  doing.    Notwithstanding  the 
aspect  of  the  morning,   13  towns  were  represented  among 
the  audience  that  assembled  to  hear  the  address  from  Mr. 
Emerson.    1  must  recount  an  amusing  circumstance.  There 
was  an  unusual  difficulty  about  ringing  the  bell  of  the  Uni- 
tarian meeting-house,  and  those  who  never  hesitated  before, 
now  shrunk  back,  and  did  not  dare    to  attempt  it.    Five  or 
six  individuals  who  were  asked,  declined  for  one  or  another 
reason.    Our  friend,  David  Henry  Thoreau  (no  foreigner, 
but  one  whom  Concord  should  be  proud  to  number  among 
her  sons),  seeing  the  timidity  of  one  unfortunate  youth, 
who  dared  not  touch  the  bell-rope,  took  hold  of  it  with  a 
strong  arm;  and  the  bell  (though  set  in  its  own  way)  pealed 
forth  its  summons  right  merrily.    This  reluctance  among 
these  timid  gentlemen  to  ring  the  bell  seems  very  amusing. 
One  of  them  went  to  ask  leave  to  ring  it  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittee who  take  charge  of  the  meeting-house,  but  not  find- 
ing him  at  home,  declined  taking  action  on  the  subject.    If  1 
had  been  there,  woman  as  1  am,  1  would  have  tried  to  ring 
it.  and  do  not  doubt  1  should  have  succeeded.    1  should  see  my 
way  clear  to  do  so  on  this  ground,  if  no  other.    No  one  asks 
leave  to  ring  the  bell  for  fires .    Antislavery  meetings  have 
been  distinguished  for  their  'incendiary'  character  from 
the  beginning.    We  should  ring  out  the  summons  to  church 
and  state,  to  come  and  put  out  this  fire  which  is  doubly  dan- 
gerous because  it  burns  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  in- 
variably makes  its  way  through  their  pockets." 

(525)    Feb.  27,   1908.    HARRIET  HOSMER  AND  ANNE 
WHITNEY,  SCULPTORS- -CHARLES  MALLOY--MRS. 
JULIA  WARD  HOWE'  S  MUSIC--ELLERY  CHANNING  ON 
THE  WEATHER. 

The  death  of  Miss  Hosmer  recalls  the  date,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  with  her  and  her  neighbor,  the  poet  and 
afterward  sculptor,  Anne  Whitney,  with  other  friends,  I 
sat  on  Prospect  hill  in  Waltham  and  drank  to  her  success 
and  that  of  Miss  Whitney,  on  Miss  Hosmer'  s  return  to 
Rome  after  her  first  triumph  with  "Zenobia."    How  much 
has  passed  since  then!  how  many  friends  have  gone  beyond! 
I  dined  with  her  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  --the  same 
cheery  and  almost  girlish  person,  deeply  interested  in  per- 
petual motion,  of  which  her  talk  was  a  presupposition.    She 
had  what  most  of  our  American  artists  have,  --talent  not 
quite  kindled  into  genius  ....    Mr.  Malloy,  the  interpreter 
of  Emerson,  whose  serious  illness  at  the  opening  of  winter 
made  the  Emerson  society  meetings  less  frequent,  has  re- 
covered in  his  home  at  Waltham,  but  will  hardly  speak  in 
public  for  the  present.    He  has  been  beguiling  his  convales- 
cence with  the  history  of  philosophy. --Mrs.  Howe  attended, 
as  for  many  years  past,  the  Washington  anniversary  at  the 
South  Boston  Perkins  institution,  and  in  her  honor  the  or- 
chestra performed  a  piece  of  the  music  composed  by  her 
long  years  ago,  and  which,  in  some  quantity,  may  be  pub- 
lished hereafter.    She  presided  at  the  New  England  women's 
club  on  Monday,  and  keeps  up  her  useful  and  agreeable  ac- 
tivity.   My  old  poetic  friend,  Ellery  Channing,  used  to 
maintain,  against  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  common  exper- 
ience, that  the  coldest  wave  of  winter  came  near  the  end 
of  February.    As  if  to  justify  this  out-of-doors  fX)et,  Con- 
cord had  its  coldest  night  on  the  24th,  the  mercury  going 
down  to  six  below  zero,  --than  which  there  had  been  no 
colder  in  that  valley . 
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(526)   Mar.  5,  1908.    LIBERAL  LECTURES  ON  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS- -THEODORE  PARKER--ANGLICAN1SM 
CONDEMNED- -COHES  OF  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  BRACK - 
ETT'  S  BUST  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

It  was  in  1870,  I  think,  that  the  first  shock  was  given 
to  Boston  by  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  from  liberal  think- 
ers, of  whom  Col.  Higginson  and  Mrs.  Howe  are  perhaps 
the  only  survivors,  though  a  dozen  then  spoke.    The  course 
was  arranged  by  my  classmate  Edwin  Morton,  who  a  few 
years  later  went  abroad  by  the  way  of  the  Pacific,  Japan 
and  India,  and  never  returned,  --dying  in  Switzerland  in 
1900,  after  residing  there  for  more  than  20  years.    I  at- 
tended one  or  two  of  the  earlier  lectures ,  and  summarized 
them  for  the  New  York  Independent,  to  which  I  was  an  oc- 
casional contributor  from  Springfield,  where  I  then  lived 
for  a  few  years ....    Theodore  Parker  had  then  been  dead 
for  10  years,  and  though  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Mrs. 
Howe's  pastor,  was  preaching  liberally  in  his  little  church, 
and  some  of  the  other  Unitarians  were  venturing  beyond 
the  old  limits ,  yet  the  general  freshet  of  modern  theologic 
and  scientific  ideas  had  not  set  in.    To-day  the  Unitarians 
are  getting  ready,  rather  slowly,  to  reprint  and  circulate 
Parker's  books,  which  have  become  almost  orthodox;  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  one  Protestant  sect  from 
another  by  their  theology.    Even  the  Anglican  church  has 
liberalized  somewhat  since  1838,  when  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
at  the  age  of  83,  wrote  to  Tom  Keppel,  his  brother-in-law, 
on  his  taking  orders  in  England: -- 

"The  Established  Church,  speaking  of  them  as  a  body, 
I  have  for  years  past  looked  upon  as  the  most  illiberal, 
selfish,  bigoted  and  contemptible  body  upon  earth,  --cast- 
ing from  their  thoughts  our  blessed  Savior's  words,  'Peace 
and  good-will  to  all  mankind.'    The  Low  church,  as  they 
are  called,  consists  of  such  firm  Christians  as  the  bishop 
(Rathurst)  and  yourself,  and  very,  very  many  others,  whom 
I  honor  as  being  the  most  liberal,  heavenly-minded  men  the 
Almighty  ever  created.    I  dare  not  venture  to  express  what 
I  have  witnessed  in  my  long  passage  through  this  trouble- 
some life;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  say  that  1  believe 
the  church  as  a  body  to  be  the  most  narrow-minded  of  the 
human  race . " 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  old  Chris- 
tian, who  probably  did  more  good  in  the  world  than  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops.    The  narrowness  of  Boston,  even 
in  its  worst  days,  was  far  from  coming  up  to  Coke'  s  an- 
athema on  the  church  of  his  country . 

I  was  invited,   10  days  ago,  to  call  at  a  warehouse  for 
busts  and  casts  on  Atlantic  avenue,  to  see  a  bust  of  John 
Brown,  which  the  owners  had  bought  without  knowing  who 
it  was,  but  supposing  it  to  be  some  Greek  or  Roman  head, 
as  well  it  might  be.    On  examination  the  two  busts  (one 
bronzed,  the  other  white  plaster)  appeared  to  be  alike  ex- 
cept color,  and  to  be  founded  on  Brackett'  s  bust  of  1860, 
if  not  a  copy  of  that .    The  marble  bust  by  Brackett  is  in 
the  Stearns  villa  at  Medford,  near  Tufts  college,  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed.    Copies  in  plaster  of  the  clay 
model,  not  so  good  as  portraits,  are  not  uncommon;  but 
that  a  dealer  in  casts  should  not  know  this  remarkable  head 
struck  me  as  odd.    Brackett  is  still  living,  and  detailed  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  not  long  since,  his  visit  to  Brown  in  the 
prison  cell  to  study  for  the  bust. 
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(527)  Mar.  10,  1908,  NIETZSCHE' S  DISTORTIONS  OF 
HISTORY- -HIS  FONDNESS  FOR  PARAEXDX  ONCE  SHARED 
BYTHOREAU. 

Since  his  death  his  prose  and  verse  have  been  collected 
into  many  volumes,  and  even  some  of  his  musical  composi- 
tions have  been  published.    They  all  display  his  linguistic 
culture,  his  mastery  of  German,  and  still  more  his  extrav- 
agances, and  his  inability  to  read  aright  the  history  of  the 
world  and  the  heart  of  man.    Without  reaching  the  concise- 
ness and  the  pungency  of  our  Concord  peasant  who  an- 
nounced many  years  ago  that  "Mankind  is  a  damned  rascal," 
Neitzsche  held  an  opinion  of  the  human  race  quite  as  offen- 
sive.   He  usually  manufactured  his  premises  by  assump- 
tion, --a  common  German  fabric,  --and  ancient  history  be- 
came whatever  he  chose  to  say  it  was .    Thus  the  singular 
Apollo -and-Dionysus  theory  of  the  Greek  race,  set  forth  by 
him,  has  absolutely  no  support  from  Greek  history.    Apollo 
was  worshiped  and  Bacchus  was  worshiped,  and  perhaps 
successively  to  some  extent;  but  the  worship  of  Apollo  did 
not  produce  the  results  fancifully  proclaimed  by  Nietzsche, 
nor  did  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  connected  as  it  was  both 
with  comedy  and  tragedy,  give  the  blessed  Fruits  that  he 
announces,  in  opposition  to  the  evils  produced  by  Apollo, 
The  whole  thing  is  a  figment  of  the  scholar's  imagination. 
So,  too,  is  his  attack  on  Christianity  as  a  historic  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  morality.    He  was,  in  fact,  incapable,  as  so 
many  learned  Germans  are,  of  seeing  history  as  it  was; 
they  must  usually  transform  it  in  accordance  with  some 
theory.    Every  sane  historical  student  knows  this,  and 
guards  himself  accordingly , . , . 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  besides  his  German  style 
gives  Nietzsche  his  vogue  just  now;  his  opinions  are  mon- 
strous, his  taste  execrable,  and  his  philosophy  a  series  of 
vagaries  ,    Partly  it  is  the  love  of  paradox  and  overstate- 
ment, which  accounts  for  the  vogue  (in  part)  of  Roosevelt 
and  Bernard  Shaw,  as  it  did  for  a  time,  many  years  ago, 
for  the  impression  made  by  Thoreau  in  his  small  circle  of 
readers  before  the  civil  war.    As  Thoreau  went  on,  he 
grew  less  paradoxical,  --but  even  his  early  writings  con- 
tained much  that  was  truly  philosophic,  in  the  midst  of 
startling  pages  of  revolt  against  the  dulness  of  the  years 
from  1835  to  1854,  when  he  printed  "Walden."  While  at  the 
hut  by  the  pond,  he  once  wrote  this,  which  differentiates 
him  world-wide  from  Shaw  and  Nietzsche :-- 

"As  I  stand  to-day  over  the  insect  crawling  amid  the 
needles  of  the  pine ,  and  endeavoring  to  hide  from  my 
sight,  --and  think  what  cheering  information  I  could  pos- 
sibly give  him  concerning  his  lower  fate  and  environments, 
I  am  led  to  ask  if  there  may  not  be  some  infinite  intelli- 
gence standing  over  me,  the  human  insect,  and  prepared  to 
impart  to  me  knowledge  as  startling?   Why  will  my  insect 
cherish  these  humble  thoughts,  and  hide  its  head  under 
leaves,  and  avoid  its  benefactor?" 

Long  since  Moncure  Conway  compared  Thoreau  to  St, 
Francis;  and  passages  like  this  show  the  inward  likeness  of 
the  two  men,  far  apart  as  their  ways  of  life  were.    Nothing 
of  the  saintly  sort  is  seen  in  Nietzsche;  as  the  pope'  s  in- 
vestigator reported, --"here  is  no  sainthood, --for  here  is 
no  humility," 


(528)   Mar,  12,   1908,    THE  LOGIC  OF  EMERSON, 
BROWNING  AND  CARLYLE. 

The  New  England  women'  s  club  has  its  weekly  programs , 
and  the  Browning  and  Dickens  and  Emerson  societies  con- 
tinue to  meet.    At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  Dr,  Curry 
of  the  Copley  Square  School  of  Expression  made  an  original 
and  striking  address  on  "The  logic  of  Emerson,"  which 
gave  rise  to  some  debate.    He  said,  in  substance:  — 

"Emerson  has  often  been  said  to  have  no  logic;  I  maintain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  intrinsically  and  consistently 
logical,  — not  alway  in  the  formal  modes  that  are  the  ABC 
of  logic,  but  in  the  sense  that  methodized  thought  is  logical, 
and  that  Emerson'  s  thought  is  not  only  profound,  but 
methodical.    But  he  did  not  always  use  the  same  method. 
His  first  little  book,  'Nature, '  was  philosophy  stated  de- 
ductively.   Nobody  paid  much  heed  to  it,  and  in  his  next  he 
inverted  the  method,  and  proceeded  inductively.    This  was 
his  first  series  of  Essays,  --the  most  popular  and  widely 
read  of  all  his  volumes ,    In  it  I  discover  a  thread  of  close 
connection  running  all  through,  --from  the  first  essay, 
'History,'  to  the  last  three,  'Circles,'   'Art'  and  'Intellect.' 
He  began  with  history,  --why?    He  had  said  in  his  'Nature' 
that  it  sufficiently  explains  the  world  to  say  that  it  exists 
for  the  education  of  the  human  soul.    He  now  said,  'The 
world  exists  for  the  education  of  each  man;'  and  the  world 
is  but  the  outward  expression  of  the  one  mind,  common  to 
all  individuals  ,    'Of  the  works  of  the  mind.  History  is  the 
record;  Man  is  explicable  by  nothing  less  than  all  his 
history.'    Emerson  will  therefore  take  up  that  most  exter- 
nal of  all  things,  past  history,  and  show  what  relation  that 
has  to  the  most  internal  of  all  things,  the  living  Soul,   This 
having  been  done  by  numerous  examples  taken  from  all 
history,  he  then  passes  on  to  'Self- Reliance, '  and  lays 
down  this  axiom,  --'To  believe  that  what  is  true  for  you  in 
your  own  private  heart  is  true  for  all  men,  --that  is  genius , 
Speak  your  latent  conviction,  and  it  shall  be  the  universal 
sense;  for  the  inmost  in  due  time  becomes  the  outmost, 
and  our  first  thought  is  rendered  back  to  us  by  the  trumpets 
of  the  last  judgment.'    Then  again  we  have  the  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  all  confirming  this  startling  assertion, 
'Compensation'  comes  next,  treated  in  like  manner;  and 
so  on  through  the  volume,  --each  separate  essay  extending 
and  nailing  down  the  conclusion  that  is  foreshadowed  from 
the  first.    'I  had  some  question  about  the  final  essay.  Art, ' 
said  Dr,  Curry;  'but  it  has  made  its  place  good,'     'For 
every  object, '  says  Emerson  there,  'has  its  roots  in  cen- 
tral nature ,  and  may  be  so  exhibited  to  us  by  art  as  to 
represent  the  world.' " 

Much  comment  was  made  upon  this  presentation  of  the 
logical  connection  of  Emerson'  s  profound  thoughts  .    Dr. 
Anderson  of  Connecticut  did  not  find  in  Emerson  that  close 
sequence  which  ordinary  logic  requires,  and  wished  to 
know  if  there  was  any  surviving  record  to  show  that  such 
a  sequence  as  Dr ,  Curry  pointed  out  was  in  Emerson'  s 
own  mind.    The  president  of  the  society  [Sanborn]  said 
that  much  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  earlier  volumes  by 
the  publication,  in  the  final  edition  of  1904,  of  many  pages 
of  notes  drawn  largely  from  Emerson'  s  journals  and  let- 
ters ,    It  there  appeared  that  the  germ  of  "History"  was  a 
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lecture  of  1836  on  "The  Philosophy  of  History,  "  in  which 
the  order  of  sequence  was,  --Actual  History  (ill  written). 
Science,  Art,  Literature,  Politics,  etc .;  that  in  developing 
this  in  the  Journal,  Emerson  made  the  Over -soul  the  foun- 
dation of  all,  then  saying,  — "There  is  one  soul;  it  is  re- 
lated to  the  world.    Art  is  its  action  thereon,  Science  finds 
its  methods,  Literature  is  its  record;  Religion  is  the  emo- 
tion of  reverence  that  it  inspires ."    It  would  thus  seem  that 
there  was  a  sequence,  but  that  the  terms  of  it  were  changed 
before  printing. 

Dr.  Anderson  asked  if  the  same  lack  of  sequence  which 
he  found  in  Emerson  was  not  true  of  Browning,  to  which  Dr. 
Curry  replied  that  Browning  was  a  different  proposition. 
His  turn  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of  all  subjects  led 
him  to  sudden  rhetorical  transitions,  which  might  some- 
times confuse  the  hasty  reader;  but  he  (Dr.  C.)  had  found 
little  difficulty  in  following  Browning'  s  thread  of  connec- 
tion, except  in  "Sordello,"  which,  he  admitted,  is  rather 
puzzling.    Carlyle's  style,  particularly  in  his  "French 
Revolution,"  being  mentioned  as  obscure,  it  was  observed 
that,  whatever  fault  might  be  found  with  it,  Carlyle  had 
introduced  a  new  mode  of  writing  history,  in  vivid  pictures 
rather  than  in  formal  narrative,  --and  this  style  had  taken, 
and  found  many  imitators,  and  prevailed  for  half  a  century, 
though  now  giving  way  to  other  styles .    The  next  meeting 
of  the  society  was  set  for  the  8th  of  April  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Malloy  had  so  far  recovered  that  he  would 
receive  his  friends  at  Waltham  on  his  coming  birthday  in 
March. 

(529)    Mar.  19,   1908.    EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  BRACKETT 
AS  SCULPTOR--HOW  HE  MADE  THE  BUST  OF  JOHN 
BROWN. 

The  death  of  the  aged  sculptor,  Brackett,  reveals  a  new 
instance  of  the  continuity  and  value  of  activity  in  old  age, 
of  which  John  Bigelow  of  New  York  and  Mrs  .  Howe  here  are 
striking  examples  .    Born  of  a  Maine  Quaker  family, 
Brackett  found  himself  possessed  of  a  turn  for  art,  which 
his  younger  brother,  Walter,  shared;  so  Edward  became  a 
sculptor,  and  Walter  a  painter--both  of  much  talent. 
Walter's  specialty  was  fish  and  fowl,  though  he  sometimes 
painted  portraits,  --one  of  Edwin  Booth,  for  instance,  in 
the  character  of  Mortimer  in  "The  Iron  Chest."    At  the  date 
of  John  Brown's  imprisonment  in  Virginia,  Edward  Brack- 
ett was  one  of  three  or  four  Boston  sculptors  of  mark  and 
promise,  but  his  work  was  not  widely  known.    Foreseeing 
what  a  character  in  history  Brown  would  bear,  Brackett 
went  one  day  in  that  eventful  October  of  1859  to  Dr.  Howe's 
office  in  Bromfield  street,  and  found  there  the  doctor,  in 
conference  with  Wendell  Phillips.    He  stated  his  view  and 
said  that  if  any  one  would  pay  his  expenses,  he  would  visit 
Brown  in  his  prison  at  Charlestown,  take  the  needful  meas- 
urements and  make  a  marble  bust  of  him.    Neither  Howe 
nor  Phillips  seemed  to  Brackett  much  disposed  to  aid  in  the 
matter,  but  G.  L.  Stearns,  whom  Brackett  visited  in  his 
Milk-street  office ,  pulled  his  long  beard  and  turned  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind.    The  next  day  he  brought  to  Brack- 
ett, who  lived  not  far  off,  in  Winchester,  the  money  for  his 
expenses,  and  told  him  that  Mrs.  Stearns  desired  very 
much  to  have  him  make  a  bust  of  Brown.    Accordingly,  he 
started  for  Virginia. 

Arrived  at  Charlestown,  the  first  difficulty  was  to  get 
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access  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  carefully  guarded  and 
heavily  ironed  in  his  cell.    Only  his  counsel,  Mr.  Griswold 
of  Ohio,  could  easily  get  admission  to  the  prison.    Brack- 
ett was  admitted  by  the  favor,  he  has  lately  said,  of  an 
underkeeper,  who  took  advantage  of  the  jailer  Avis'  s  ab- 
sence in  the  court-room  with  other  prisoners,  to  let  Gris- 
wold and  Brackett  in,  --but  only  under  Brackett'  s  promise 
that  he  would  not  enter  the  cell.    In  taking  the  measure- 
ments, therefore,  Mr.  Griswold  acted  under  Brackett' s 
instructions ,    The  conversation  ascribed  to  Brown  in  Mrs  . 
Stearns'  s  account  of  the  bust,  was  lately  disowned  by 
Brackett.     He  came  back  to  Boston,  modeled  the  bust  in 
clay  and  had  several  casts  taken  for  the  inspection  of  Mrs . 
Stearns  and  others,  --myself  among  them.    We  told  him 
that  he  had  not  managed  the  hair  very  well,  and  that  the 
head  appeared  too  long.    He  then  modified  this  in  the  mar- 
ble bust,  which  was  cut  from  the  block  by  a  kinsman  of 
Brackett' s  named  Starkey,  then  living  at  Concord.    The 
finish  of  the  work  was  Brackett'  s  own,  and  it  was  the  best 
known  of  his  art -work  at  the  time.    He  did  not  otherwise 
receive  much  encouragement  in  his  art,  and  he  then  turned 
to  his  other  specialties,  the  breeding  of  fish  and  fowls, 
and  the  culture  of  flowers  in  Winchester.    When  the  fish 
and  game  commission  was  created  by  the  state,  he  be- 
came its  chief  specialist,  and  long  continued  in  that  work. 
He  often  caught  or  bred  the  fishes  which  his  brother 
painted . 

Socially  Brackett  was  the  most  agreeable  of  men.    He 
did  not  visit  in  a  wide  range,  but  was  domestic  and  neigh- 
borly and  was  specially  intimate  in  the  family  of  a  neigh- 
bor, S.  H.  Folsom,  lately  register  of  probate,  who  lived 
on  the  same  hill  in  Winchester.    There  he  spent  many  of  his 
evenings,  after  returning  from  his  official  work  at  the  state- 
house.    Since  his  retirement  from  office  he  had  seldom  been 
seen,  except  in  his  own  town  and  neighborhood.    He  is 
omitted  from  the  American  "Who's  Who,"  although  his 
brother  Walter,  four  years  younger  than  himself,  apjiears 
there.    He  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  having  success- 
fully carried  on  two  arts,  as  diverse  as  sculpture  and 
practical  natural  history  in  several  branches.    He  was  in 
his  90th  year  at  death. 

(530)   Apr.  2,   1908.    A  DISCUSSION  OF  M.  M.  DUGARD'S 
EMERSON,  SA  VIE,  SON  OEUVRE  AT  THE  EMERSON  SO- 
CIETY. 

The  Emerson  society  will  have  at  its  April  meeting 
(Wednesday,  the  8th,  at  3  p.m.)  a  considerable  account 
and  discussion  of  a  valuable  French  book  on  Emerson, 
published  last  year  by  Dugard,  and  as  yet  but  little  known 
in  Boston.    It  contains  nearly  the  amount  of  matter  in 
Cabot's  two-volume  Memoir;  and  almost  as  much  quota- 
tion in  Emerson's  own  words,  put  into  well-chosen  French. 
Even  the  rather  difficult  verse  of  Emerson  is  occasionally 
turned  into  rhyming  French, --always,  of  course,  with 
some  loss  of  conciseness  .    Thus  the  23  words  of  a  famous 
paradox  in  "Uriel"  expand  to  35  French  words.    But  the 
work  is  done  with  that  clearness  and  that  freedom  from 
condescension  which  the  French  scholars  commonly  em- 
ploy, though  by  no  means  faultless  in  its  high  estimate  of 
Emerson.    It  is  the  smaller  and  less  certain  critics  that 
condescend  the  worst. 
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(531)  Apr.  9,   1908.    ASA  DUNBAR,  THOREAU' S 
GRANDFATHER- -MA LLOY  ON  KANT— HAROLD  GOD- 
DARD  ON  THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS. 

Mr.  Russell  of  Worcester  will  read  next  week,  April  15, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  society  in  Boston,  a  paper 
on  Rev.  Asa  Dunbar,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  whose  career  was  a  singular  one,  and  terminated 
early.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1767,  after  heading 
a  famous  rebellion  of  students  there,  preached  for  some 
years  in  Salem,  and  died  in  1787  at  Keene,  N.H.,  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  and  master  of  a  Masonic  lodge,  a  few  months 
before  his  youngest  daughter,  Thoreau' s  mother,  was  born. 
Dunbar'  s  wife  was  the  only  sister  of  eight  or  ten  tory 
brothers,  children  of  Col.  Jones  of  Weston,  --two  of  whom, 
Josiah  and  Simeon  Jones,  were  imprisoned  in  Concord  gaol 
for  toryism  early  in  the  Revolution.    Simeon  and  Mrs. 
Dunbar,  while  the  Reverend  Asa  was  still  a  pastor  at 
Salem,  assisted  Dr.  Josiah  to  escape  from  his  prison,  and 
make  his  way  to  the  British  provinces,  where  he  settled 
after  the  Revolution.    Mrs.  Dunbar  remained  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  she  had  a  brother  practicing  law  at  Hinsdale, 
but  afterward  married  a  second  husband,  Capt.  Minott  of 
Concord,  whom  she  outlived,  and  in  whose  farmhouse 
Henry  Thoreau  was  born  in  July,   1817,  while  his  father  was 
"carrying  on  the  Widow  Minott'  s  thirds ,  "  and  Mrs .  Thor- 
eau was  living  with  her  aged  mother. 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  MaUoy,  who  has  recovered  from  his  illness  of  the 
early  winter,  intends  to  complete  his  paper  on  Kant's 
philosophy  and  present  it  at  the  May  meeting,  on  the  18th 
of  that  month.    The  address  yesterday  was  on  Dugard'  s 
French  volume  concerning  Emerson  and  the  more  recent 
book  of  Prof.  Harold  Goddard  of  Evanston,  111. ,  on  the 
"Transcendentalists  of  New  England,  "  in  which  Emerson 
has  the  leading  place,  accompanied  by  Channing,  Alcott, 
Parker  and  Margaret  Fuller.    Dugard' s  striking  descrip- 
tion of  Emerson'  s  personal  aspect  was  quoted,  and  his 
great  familiarity  with  the  life  and  writings  was  dwelt  upon, 

(532)  Apr.  14,  1908.    VOGUE  OF  JAMES  THOMSON  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND- -SAMUEL  JOHNSON'S  ESTEEM--THOR- 
EAU,  ELLERY  CHANNING  AND  THOMSON— GREAT 
LINES. 

Horace,  that  model  of  perpetual  good  sense,  in  one  of 
his  flattering  epistles  to  the  wielder  of  the  Big  Stick  in  his 
time,  sets  forth  very  well  the  many  functions  and  occupa- 
tions of  a  Roman  poet.    One  of  them,  and  no  light  one,  was 

To  train  the  schoolboy'  s  lips  to  proper  speech, 
Forbid  what's  vulgar,  and  what's  kindly  teach, 
Plant  in  his  breast  some  gentle  seeds  of  grace, 
And  envy,  anger,  clownishness  displace . 

To  do  this  requires  a  due  selection  of  school  books;  and  it 
was  not  without  good  reason  that  Thomson'  s  "Seasons"  pre- 
vailed in  the  New  England  schools,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  as  that  adjunct  to  English  grammar'  which  included 
both  poetic  reading  and  construing  or  "parsing."    How  many 
years  did  we  parse  in  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter! 
closing  the  series  with  the  pious  hymn  at  the  end  of  the 
little  volume;  until  children  with  good  memories  had  the 
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stilted  verse  by  heart .    In  some  schools  "Paradise  Lost" 
took  the  place  of  Thomson;  but  that  was  carrying  the  mat- 
ter rather  too  far;  the  sublimity  of  Milton  was  too  large  a 
mouthful  for  children  of  10  and  12.    But  Thomson  was  just 
to  their  capacity;  Miltonic  in  his  Latinisms,  but  homely  in 
his  views  of  rural  life,  and  attractive  from  those  descrip- 
tions of  English  and  Scotch  agriculture  and  sport,  which 
had  been  more  or  less  introduced  by  the  colonists  and  pro- 
vincials in  New  England .    His  elegances  of  diction  were 
in  themselves  instructive,  if  the  teacher  knew  enough  to 
explain  them;  and  his  views  of  government  and  history  were 
not  offensive  to  the  rustic  democracy  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries .    I  suppose  his  poetry  is  now  laid  aside  in  our 
schools;  but  I  hope  the  jargon  and  vulgarity  of  Kipling  has 
not  been  substituted.    Rather  the  felicities  of  Longfellow 
and  Tennyson  and  Whittier  I  suppose  have  come  in,  and 
the  task  once  assigned  to  Thomson  is  now  divided  between 
half  a  dozen  poets  .... 

Though  erroneous  in  several  matters  of  fact,  and  spiced 
with  ejaculations  of  his  tory  politics,  Johnson'  s  life  of 
Thomson  is  unexpectedly  favorable;  partly,  I  fancy,  be- 
cause the  recourse  of  Thomson  to  London  in  his  youth  re- 
called to  Johnson  his  own  adventurous  and  finally  success - 
fial  resort  to  the   metropolis  .  His  notice  of  Thomson'  s 
translation  from  Edinburgh  to  London  is  the  first  char- 
acteristic touch  in  the  biography:-- 

"He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on  which  a 
poet  could  appear  with  any  hope  of  advantage  was  London; 
a  place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of  petty  competition  and 
private  malignity,  where  merit  might  soon  become  con- 
spicuous ,  and  would  find  friends  as  soon  as  it  became 
reputable  to  befriend  it .    He  had  recommendations  to  sev- 
eral persons  of  consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully 
in  his  handkerchief;  but  as  he  passed  along  the  street  with 
the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new  comer,  his  attention  was 
upon  everything  rather  than  his  pocket,  and  his  magazine 
of  credentials  was  stolen  from  him." 

It  seems  that  he  did  not  bring  his  "Winter"  from  Scotland 
in  the  same  handkerchief,  although  he  had  written  pas- 
sages of  like  tenor  at  Edinburgh;  it  was  the  first  of  his 
four  Seasons,  and  still  the  best,  though  much  expanded 
from  its  original  and  popular  slenderness  of  bulk.    John- 
son read  the  four,  but  would  not  read  Thomson'  s  "Liberty, " 
and  thus  he  praises  the  Nature  poems :-- 

"Thomson'  s  mode  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  is  original.    His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank 
verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of 
Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.    His  numbers,  his  pauses, 
his  diction  are  of  his  own  growth,  without  transcription, 
without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  strain,  and  he 
thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius;  he  looks  round  on  Nature 
and  on  Life  with  the  eye  that  Nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet; 
the  eye  that  distinguishes ,  in  every  thing  presented  to  its 
view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight 
to  be  detained;  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends 
the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute .    The  reader  of  the 
'Seasons'  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson 
shows  him,  --and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson 
impresses .    His  descriptions  bring  before  us  the  whole 
magnificence  of  Nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful.   The 
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gaiety  of  Spring,  tJie  splendor  of  Summer,  the  tranquility 
of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter  take  in  their  turns 
possession  of  the  mind.    Our  thoughts  expand  with  his  im- 
agery, and  kindle  with  his  sentiments." 

This  is  very  high  praise,  and  time  has  not  fully  con- 
firmed it,  except  by  showing  the  influence  exerted  by  Thom- 
son upon  other  poets,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  America. ...    In  New  England  he  has  been 
much  read  by  poets .    Thoreau  makes  frequent  allusions  to 
him,  and  EUery  Channing  collected  his  editions  to  that  ex- 
tent that  I  found  nearly  20  different  copies  of  the  Seasons  in 
his  library.    Partly  this  was  for  the  sake  of  the  engravings 
by  which  they  were  illustrated,  and  to  which  Channing  added 
by  finding  others  and  pasting  them  into  the  volumes,  --a 
favorite  practice  in  his  old  age.    Thoreau,  to  whom  Chan- 
ning gave  the  felicitous  title  of  "Poet-naturalist,"  deserves 
it  more  than  Thomson;  yet  so  familiar  was  the  Scotch  bard 
(or  Druid,  as  Collins  termed  him)  with  the  science  of  his 
day  that  the  same  title  can  be  applied  to  him.    He  was  a 
very  close  observer,  and  had  been  from  childhood.    As  to 
his  artificial  and  often  vicious  diction,  of  which  Words- 
worth complained,  Macaulay  has  these  just  remarks :-- 

"He  was  moved  by  a  genuine  impulse  to  restore  to  the 
language  some  of  the  richness  and  poetic  color  of  which  it 
had  been  deprived  by  the  writers  of  his  own  age ,    in  their 
endeavors  after  lucidity  and  common  sense.    He  instinct- 
ively felt  that,  for  the  subjects  which  stirred  his  imagina- 
tion, a  more  truly  poetic  diction  was  needed  than  that  which 
was  current  in  the  poetry  of  the  day.    He  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  made  an  adventurous  endeavor  to  vary  and 
enrich  the  forms  of  poetical  expression  in  English,  and  of 
having  partially  succeeded." 

He  was  the  most  amiable  of  poets,  and  a  great  contrast 
to  his  friend  Pope,  who  was  always  quarreling  with  those 
who  would  fain  have  been  on  good  terms  with  him.    Thom- 
son was  sincerely  mourned  by  those  who  knew  him,  al- 
though few  of  his  brother  poets  wrote  verses  on  his  death. 
One  did,  who,  like  himself,  had  the  passion  for  outward 
nature,  and  a  capacity  for  depicting  it  naturally,  quite  ex- 
ceeding Thomson'  s,  had  his  wretched  health  spared  him 
the  serene  years  which  Thomson  enjoyed,  --the  gifted,  un- 
happy Collins .    His  elegy  has  certain  artificial  phrases , 
but  breathes  the  spirit  of  regret  and  poesy: -- 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies; 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave. 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  the  poet'  s  sylvan  grave. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crowned  sisters  now  attend, -- 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hillside 
While  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend. 
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And  see,  --the  faery  valleys  fade,  — 
Dun  Night  has  veiled  the  solemn  view; 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade 
Meek  Nature's  child,  again  adieu! 

The  Scottish  poets,  from  the  genuine  fragments  of  Ossian, 
through  Gavin  Douglas  and  Dunbar,  to  Ramsay  and  Thomson 
and  Burns  and  Scott  and  Campbell,  have  shown  a  love  for 
the  treatment,  in  poetic  fashion,  of  the  scenes  of  Nature, 
in  their  own  land  and  elsewhere.    Douglas'  s  pictures  of 
the  seasons,  if  stripped  of  their  archaic  diction,  and  clad 
anew  in  words  to  us  familiar,  are  often  as  fine  as  Thom- 
son' s  or  Scott' s ,  or  Heyden'  s .    It  may  be  that,  if  Thom- 
son could  have  found  patrons  in  Scotland,  and  had  written 
in  his  own  Edinburgh  dialect,  he  might  have  given  currency 
to  that  as  Burns  did,  half  a  century  later.    He  was  born  in 
1709,  and  became  popular  as  the  author  of  "Winter"  at  the 
age  of  26.    He  never  lost  this  popularity,  though  his  publi- 
cations were  of  quite  unequal  merit.    His  "Castle  of  In- 
dolence, "  which  he  never  finished,  contained  some  of  his 
best  lines,  although,  like  his  other  poems,  it  lacks  method 
and  congruity.    It  is  by  single  lines,  oftentimes,  that  the 
repute  of  a  poet,  once  gained,  is  permanently  kept  up. 
Thomson  will  be  remembered  by  his  "Hebrid  Isles, ^-- 

Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,  -- 

and  by  the  valley  in  the  region  of  Indolence,  -- 

For  where  this  valley  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and 
scarcely  heard  to  flow; 

or  perchance  by  that  whole  Spenserian  stanza  in  which  he 
goes  a  cast  beyond  Sir  Henry  Wottonin  his  contempt  of 
fortune,  -- 

1  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny; 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature'  s  grace; 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 

Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brighten- 
ing face; 

You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  streams, 
at  eve; 

Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibers 
brace , 

And  1  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave; 

Of  Fancy,  Reason,  Virtue,  naught  can  me 
bereave . 


(533)  Apr 
BANCROFT- 
SAS. 


28,   1908.    MAGNANIMITY  OF  GEORGE 
-HIS  HELP  TO  HAWTHORNE  AND  TO  KAN- 


The  biography  of  Bancroft  may  assume  a  little  too  much 
the  tone  of  apology  for  his  democratic  views,  which  made 
him  so  unwelcome  in  Boston  society.    He  had  faults  enough, 
both  of  character  and  manners,  but  his  literary  and  politi- 
cal character  is  the  proper  topic  for  a  biographer;  and  of 
these  the  first  stood  deservedly  high,  and  the  second  was 
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more  respectable  than  the  Boston  whigs  could  forecast  in 
their  narrow  prejudices.    Bancroft  had  been  compelled  to 
frugality  in  his  youth,  but  in  his  age  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  needs  of  others,  and  when  he  entered  the  navy  depart- 
ment under  Polk,  he  secured  an  appointment  at  Salem  for 
Hawthorne,  as  he  had  before,  under  Van  Buren,  given  him 
a  position  in  the  Boston  custom-house.    The  letter  of  Sum- 
ner, calling  Bancroft's  attention  to  Hawthorne's  need,  is 
creditable  to  both  Sumner  and  Bancroft,  and  has  never  been 
printed  before,  1  believe.    It  was  actually  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Bancroft,  who  stood  better  in  Boston  opinion  than  her  hus- 
band did.    Its  date  is  January  9,   1846:  — 

". .  .1  have  heard  to-day  of  Hawthorne' s  poverty.    He  is 
very  poor  indeed.    He  has  already  broken  up  the  humble 
and  inexpensive  home  which  he  had  established  in  Concord 
(at  the  Old  Manse),  because  it  was  too  expensive.    He  lived 
almost  on  nothing--but  even  that  nothing  has  gone.    (Here 
came  a  Latin  quotation.)   Some  of  his  savings  were  lent  to 
Mr.  Ripley  at  Brook  farm;  but  he  is  not  able  to  repay  them; 
and  poor  Hawthorne  (that  sweet,  gentle,  true  nature),  has 
not  wherewithal  to  live.    I  need  not  speak  of  his  genius  to 
you;  he  is  an  ornament  of  the  country.    Some  post-office, 
some  custom  house,  something  that  will  yield  daily  bread,  -- 
anything  in  the  gift  of  your  husband,  or  that  his  potent  in- 
fluence might  command,  --will  confer  great  happiness  upon 
Hawthorne." 

Replying,  January  13,  Bancroft  said:--"As  to  Hawthorne, 
1  have  been  most  perseveringly  his  friend.    I  am  glad  you 
go  for  the  good  rule  of  dismissing  wicked  whigs  and  putting 
in  democrats.    Set  me  down  as  without  influence,  if,  so 
soon  as  the  course  of  business  will  properly  permit,  you  do 
not  find  Hawthorne  an  office-holder."   The  office  was  in  the 
Salem  custom-house,  and  was  held  until  Hawthorne  was 
turned  out  under  Taylor  or  Fillmore .    Bancroft  appears  to 
have  had  much  influence  under  Pblk,  for  whom  he  had  a 
real  regard,  and  who  sent  him  minister  to  England.    An- 
other Tennessee  president,  Andrew  Johnson,  sent  him  to 
Berlin,  for  services  rendered, --having  first  offered  him  the 
Boston  custom-house  again,  which  he  had  held  when  he  was 
more  in  need  of  money.    Grant  continued  him  in  Berlin,  and 
there  he  saw  the  establishment  of  the  German  empire,  at 
which  he  much  rejoiced,  but  which  greatly  angered  Victor 
Hugo. 

It  was  creditable  to  Bancroft  that  he  pronounced  against 
the  force  and  fraud  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  put  slavery 
into  Kansas  and  keep  it  there .    It  is  one  of  the  revenges  of 
Nemesis,  that  Douglas'  s  and  Pierce'  s  effort  to  let  in  an- 
other slave  state,  namely,  Kansas,  should  have  been  the 
occasion  of  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  states .    The  con- 
test of  1855-9  in  Kansas  secured  it  as  a  free  state,  and 
made  it  needful  for  Missouri  to  emancipate  during  the  civil 
war.    Then  came  the  raid  of  John  Brown,  and  the  whole 
slave  question  was  open  once  more.    The  war  made  it  im- 
possible to  continue  the  slave  system,  and  the  freedmen 
voted  in  the  next  presidential  election. 

(534)   Apr.  30,   1908.    JOSEPH  WILLARD  OF  THE  CLASS 
OF  1855. 

A  good  lawyer,  fine  scholar  and  worthy  man  has  passed 
away  in  Joseph  Willard'  s  death.    Modesty  seldom  has  dis- 
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guised  so  much  wit  and  friendly  service  as  in  his  case.    He 
had  been  ill  for  some  time,  but  few  knew  that  he  was  in 
danger.    To  have  passed  the  border-line  of  70,  however, 
is  to  be  always  in  danger,  and  he  was  approaching  73,  -- 
having  graduated  almost  53  years  ago,  one  of  the  younger 
men  of  his  class  of  1855.    He  was  born,  educated,  and  al- 
ways lived  in  Boston,  except  while  at  college,  and  that  was 
practically  in  Boston,  as  Cambridge  then  was.    His  ancestry 
was  of  early  New  England;  one  of  the  founders  of  Concord 
in  1635  being  his  first  American  forefather,  Maj .  Willard, 
who  also  helped  found  Groton  and  Lancaster.    Two  of  his 
name  were  in  the  government  of  Harvard,  and  a  tory  branch 
of  the  family  settled  in  New  Hampshire.    On  the  mother's 
side  he  was  related  to  the  learned  Mrs.  Ripley  and  the 
historian  Prescott;  and  all  his  relations  in  life  were  to  his 
credit.    Helpful,  jovial  and  faithful,  he  will  be  missed  in 
a  wide,  though  ever  narrowing  circle  of  friends;  but  leaves 
no  family. 

(535)  May  7,  1908.    EMERSON  AND  THOREAU  NEWS. 

The  Emerson  society  will  meet  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  13th  at  the  public  library,  in  the  expectation  of  hearing 
Mr.  Malloy  on  the  philosophy  of  Kant.    If  he  cannot  speak, 
then  the  philosophy  of  Emerson,  as  presented  by  his  French 
biographer  and  critic,  Dugard,  will  be  considered.    The 
Journals  of  Emerson,  edited  by  his  grandson,  Waldo  Forbes, 
are  to  appear  in  print  the  present  year ,  and  portions  of 
them,  probably,  in  the  Atlantic,  of  which  Mr.  Forbes  is  to 
be  one  of  the  new  owners  .    A  bibliography  of  Thoreau'  s 
writings,  and  the  writings  about  him  by  others,  is  in  prepara- 
tion by  F.  H.  Allen,  who  edited  Thoreau' s  journals  in  14 
volumes,  and  will  soon  be  published  by  Houghton,  --a  very 
thorough  piece  of  work  and  of  unexpected  extent. 

(536)  May  12,   1908.    THREE  POETS  OF  NATURE: 
SENANCOUR     (OBERMANN),  SHELLEY  AND  THOREAU. 

When  Matthew  Arnold  visited  Concord  after  the  death  of 
Emerson,  and  presented  to  Ellery  Channing,  who  met  him 
there,  his  volume  of  "Poems !'  New  and  Complete  Edition 
in  One  Volume, "  published  in  1882,  he  had  brought  together 
in  the  book,  at  the  very  end  of  it,  his  two  poems  on  "Ober- 
mann,"  to  which  he  added  a  few  notes,  to  say  that  Ober- 
mann  was  Etienne  Pivert  de  Senancour,  born  in  1770  and 
dying  in  1846,  --that  he  "has  little  celebrity  in  his  own 
country  of  France,  and  out  of  France  is  almost  unknown." 
That  can  be  said  no  longer,  if  people  will  read  his  biography 
by  Joachim  Merlant. . . . 

The  grandeur  and  the  beauties  of  Nature  in  Switzerland 
gave  Senancour  his  first  serious  impulse  in  literature;  and 
the  Letters  of  Obermann  (his  assumed  name)  indicate  this 
forcibly.    But  still  more  do  they  show  his  curious  blending 
of  skepticism  and  mysticism,  which  haunted  and  tormented 
him  during  his  whole  life.    Upon  that  his  biographer  expends 
most  of  his  comment,  and  quotes  his  anti-Christian  pas- 
sages more  than  his  descriptions  of  Nature,  in  which  he  took 
Saint-Pierre  for  his  model,  if  any  one.    Chateaubriand,  an- 
other vivid  painter  of  Nature,  was  rather  Senancour' s  aver- 
sion, and  his  once  famous  "Genius  of  Christianity"  was  the 
subject  of  a  special  treatise  by  Senancour  in  1811,  --"Obser- 
vations on  the  Genius,"  etc.    In  this  he  adheres  to  a  favorite 
thesis,  that  the  purer  elements  of  Christianity  came  from 
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farther  east  than  Galilee; --Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  and  the 
Indian  Gymnosophists  were  the  forerunners  of  Jesus  and  St. 
Paul,  rather  than  Moses  the  Jew.    His  ideas  his  biographer 
ascribes  to  the  influence  of  Voltaire ,  but  his  "Weltschmerz" 
was  his  own,  with  which  Matthew  Arnold  contrasts  the  ser- 
enity of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  in  whose  company  Senan- 
cour  is  placed  by  him.    They  had  force  enough  to  be  opti- 
mistic, while  Senancour  alternated  between  pessimism  and 
something  worse;  but  appealed  strongly  to  something  in 
Arnold:-- 

Yes,  --of  the  spirits  who  have  reigned 

In  this  our  troubled  day, 
1  know  but  two  who  have  attained. 

Save  thee,  to  see  their  way. 

By  England'  s  Lakes,  in  gray  old  age. 
His  quiet  home  one  keeps; 
,  And  one,  the  strong,  much-toiling  sage, 
In  German  Weimar  sleeps. 

This  shows  that  Arnold  wrote  before  Wordsworth's  death 
in  1847;  his  second  poem  on  Obermann  was  written  20  years 
later,  and  both  of  them  are  too  long,  and  not  quite  clear  in 
their  moral  and  meaning.    What  Channing  said  of  Shelley  is 
true  also  of  Arnold  in  most  of  his  verse;    "Somehow  Shelley 
made  the  mistake  of  extending  his  poems  far  beyond  where 
the  sympathy  of  his  readers  would  go  with  him.    A  few 
stanzas  might  do;  but  such  a  mass  of  flashing  and  coruscat  - 
ing  rhymes  baffle  the  most  loving  eye .    They  do  but  prove 
the  great  ability  of  Shelley  to  extend  the  poetical  gossamer 
indefinitely.    Twelve  cantos  in  the  'Revolt  of  Islam'  ? 
Twelve  stanzas  would  have  been  enough.". . . 

Unlike  Senancour,  who  had  a  vast  enthusiasm  for  Nature 
and  for  the  primitive  races ,  but  none  for  the  great  men  of 
his  own  time,  --neither  for  Napoleon  nor  for  Chateaubriand, 
who  had  eclipsed  him  as  an  author,  --Shelley  had  both  the 
melancholy  passion  for  Nature  and  enthusiasm  for  persons, 
whom  he  was  continually  rating  above  their  true  value,  as 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Hitchener.    In  after  years,  when  Shel- 
ley began  to  take  rank  as  a  poet,  Byron  eclipsed  him,  as 
Chateaubriand  eclipsed  the  poor  Obermann  of  1804,  with 
his  "Ren^,"  his  "Atala"  and  his  "Genie  de  Christianisme." 
But  Shelley  bore  Byron  no  ill-will  on  that  account,  --even  ad- 
mired him  for  his  genius ,  though  deploring  his  ungenerous 
and  posing  traits .... 

Thoreau,  the  third  poet  of  Nature  in  my  trio,  was  as  dif- 
ferent in  temperament  as  possible  from  the  other  two,  and 
now  seems  bound  to  have  a  renown  as  wide  as  Shelley's, 
with  a  profound  conception  of  Nature  and  man  beyond  that 
of  the  ailing  and  complaining  Senancour.    Cheerfulness, 
supported  by  common  sense,  and  embroidered  with  serious 
or  sportive  paradox,  was  the  character  of  Thoreau;  and  his 
life  was  neither  a  long  invalidism,  like  Obermann' s,  nor  a 
dramatic  piece,  beginning  and  ending  in  tragedy,  but 
adorned  with  musical  interludes,  like  Shelley's.  Like  those 
two,  however,  Thoreau'  s  prose  style  was  both  a  part  of 
himself  and  the  study  of  his  whole  life.    In  verse  he  was 
costive  where  Shelley  was  profuse,  and  had  only  now  and 
then  the  secret  of  melody;  but  by  Nature  he  was  a  poet,  and 
a  mystic,  as  Senancour  obviously,  and  Shelley  really  were, 
the  latter  under  a  flower -wrought  veil  of  poetic  fancies  . 
Socially  Shelley  seems  to  have  been  the  most  winning  of  the 
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three.    Wherever  he  went,  his  generosity  and  the  charm- 
ing manners  he  always  had,  made  him  the  favorite  of 
women  and  children,  by  whom  a  man'  s  social  welcome 
is  commonly  determined.    He  was  even  too  attractive,  so 
that  women  were  constantly  falling  in  love  with  him,  while 
men  very  unlike  him,  like  Byron  and  Trelawney,  and  even 
Southey  for  a  time,  became  his  ardent  friends.    It  is  a  pity 
we  have  no  better  common  portrait  of  him  than  the  wild- 
eyed,  loose -collared  one  by  Miss  Curran.    West's,  though 
little  known,  seems  to  me  much  better,  --just  as  his  por- 
trait of  Byron  is  one  of  the  best;  and  West  was  an  American, 
even  a  Tennesseean, 

(537)  May  14,   1908.    JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AND  KAN- 
SAS--LAST  MEETING  OF  THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY. 

At  several  society  meetings  here  of  late,  the  early 
history  of  Kansas  has  been  under  discussion,  as  to-day  at 
the  Historical  society.    In  looking  over  some  old  papers 
of  1886  lately  I  found  a  letter  from  the  studious  and  care- 
ful annalist  of  Kansas,  who  had  then  just  finished  and 
printed  his  great  volume  (the  work  of  some  25  years)  in 
which  Mr.  Wilder  said:-- 

"In  writing  the  Annals  I  found  out  two  things  I  was  not 
hunting  for:    1.    Jefferson  Davis  was  the  sole  territorial 
governor  of  Kansas;  all  the  schemes  and  plans  were  his 
and  were  parts  of  a  greater  plan,  --a  proslavery  United 
States  ....    2 .    Charles  Robinson  was  never  a  republican . 
As  a  northern  and  mercenary  man  he  knew  that  a  free 
state  would  be  more  prosperous  than  a  slave  state;  he 
showed  courage  on  some  occasions  in  that  behalf.    But  he 
had  no  appreciation  of,  love,  fire  or  heart  for  Freedom. 
As  an  actual  governor  of  the  state  he  filled  the  vacancies 
and  made  new  appointments  with  democrats  and  copper- 
heads.   And  he  does  not  now  know,  and  is  incapable  of 
knowing,  what  the  love  of  freedom  is  . . . ." 

This  was  the  settled  judgment  of  a  man  who  has  always 
been  a  republican  and  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Kansas  . 
It  was  the  rescue  of  Kansas  from  negro  slavery  which  de- 
feated the  lifelong  schemes  of  Davis  and  his  northern  instru- 
ments, the  democratic  presidents.  Pierce  and  Buchanan, 
This  rescue,  and  the  foray  of  John  Brown  in  Virginia,  se- 
duced Davis  into  secession  and  civil  war,  a  mad  enter- 
prise, certain  to  be  defeated,  and  to  end  in  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  for  whose  possession  the  long  war  was 
fought . 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Emerson  society  for  the  season, 
Mr.  Malloy  was  still  absent,  and  the  discussion  turned  on 
the  spiritual  philosophy  of  Emerson,  his  distaste  for  mathe- 
matics and  his  little  knowledge  of  music,  whose  nature  and 
results  he  yet  so  well  understood.    Mme.  Marias,  an  ac- 
complished musician  herself,  said  it  was  generally  true  that 
musicians  had  no  knowledge  of  mathematics,  nor  love  for 
that  science.    She  supposed  that  Dugard,  the  recent  French 
writer  on  Emerson,  has  been  concerned  with  education  in 
France,  and  she  suggested  that  his  book  should  be  used  in 
the  higher  schools  of  France  to  give  the  students  a  better 
knowledge  of  American  thought  and  literature. 

(538)  May  21,  1908.    FREDERICK  MAY  HOLLAND  OF 
CONCORD. 
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Frederick  May  Holland,  who  died  at  Concord  on  Sunday, 
the  17th,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  West  Holland,  whose 
mother,  Sarah  May  ,  was  the  sister  of  Col.  May,  the  father 
of  Mrs  .  Alcott,  and  of  Dea.  May,  father  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  May  of  Leicester.    The  younger  Frederick  Holland 
was  therefore  a  second  cousin  of  Louisa  and  May  Alcott, 
and  had  long  lived  in  Concord,  where  his  father  lived  in 
later  life.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1859,  as  his  father 
had  in  1831,  and  as  many  of  his  cousins  had  done  before 
and  since.    Among  his  classmates  were  William  Everett 
and  the  late  Francis  Abbot  and  W  .  W.  Newell.    Like  them 
he  studied  divinity  and  became  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  but 
did  not  long  remain  in  the  pulpit.    His  parishes  were  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Marietta, 
O.    Of  late  years  he  had  been  a  writer  on  philosophic  and 
literary  subjects,  --his  longest  work  being  "The  Rise  of  In- 
tellectual Liberty,"  published  by  Henry  Holt  in  1885.    He 
also  wrote  "The  Reign  of  the  Stoics"  and  "Stories  from 
Browning,"  and  contributed  often  to  the  liberal  monthlies 
and  the  newspapers.    The  most  popular  of  his  books  was  a 
life  of  Frederick  Douglass,  in  a  series  containing  the  biog- 
raphies of  other  antislavery  men,  including  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Sumner  and  Dr.  Howe. . . .    For  several  years  Mr. 
Holland  had  been  a  suffering  invalid,  and  had  written  but 
little,  although  pursuing  his  reading  and  studies.    His  learn- 
ing was  extensive  and  his  view  of  philosophy  and  religion 
was  broad  and  peculiarly  his  own.    Like  his  classmate. 
Abbot,  he  dissented  from  most  of  the  clergy  in  his  religious 
connection,  and  pursued  his  own  conscientious  way  among 
the  tenets  and  systems  of  thought  with  which  he  became 
very  familiar,  from  the  most  ancient  authors  to  the  later 
investigators  of  evasive  truth.    In  character  he  was  singu- 
larly modest  and  amiable,  while  holding  opinions  much  at 
variance  with  many  of  his  friends.    He  leaves  a  widow,  of 
excellent  artistic  qualities,  but  no  children, 

(539)  May  28,   1908.    AN  ATTEMPT  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
MANAGEMENT  AT  GREENACRE. 

The  friends  of  the  Greenacre  lectures  hold  a  session 
here  [in  Boston]  tomorrow  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  cure 
the  stagnation  that  has  fallen  upon  the  movement  there  in 
consequence  of  the  entire  lack  of  system  in  Miss  Farmer's 
direction  of  it.    Some  attempt  to  bring  good  sense  to  bear 
on  the  entangled  situation  at  Greenacre  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  hope  is  expressed  that  it  may  not  be  too  late . 

(540)  June  4,   1908.    WHERE  JOHN  BROWN  LIVED  IN 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Some  of  the  Springfield  citizens  having  made  inquiries 
lately  about  the  residence  of  John  Brown  in  your  city  60 
years  ago,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Adams  of  Petrolia,  Cal., 
sends  this  information,  which  some  of  the  older  inhabitants 
can  no  doubt  confirm,  in  spite  of  the  changes  that  time  has 
made  since  the  hero  of  Kansas  was  a  wool  dealer  in  Spring- 
field:-- 

"When  we  moved  to  Springfield  from  Ohio,  we  boarded  at 
first  for  a  few  days  at  the  Massasoli  house,  and  then  went 
to  live  in  a  new  house  that  was  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
Franklin  street  and  the  left  bank  of  'Tom'  s  brook, '  a  small 
stream  that  had  a  culvert  across  it,  the  width  of  the  street. 
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This  was  then  a  new  street,  with  but  few  houses.    A  family 
named  Day  lived  across  the  street  from  us,  and  two  other 
families,  named  Bruce  and  Hastings,  lived  across  the  street 
further  up  toward  Main  street.    There  were  vacant  lots  be- 
tween us  and  Main  street,  where  1  remember  seeing  boys 
play  ball.    1  cannot  remember  any  house  between  ours  and 
the  foot  of  Armory  hill,  which  was  in  plain  sight.    If  the 
channel  of  the  stream  has  not  been  changed,  there  should 
be  no  trouble  in  locating  the  place  where  our  house  stood. 
"My  baby  sister,  little  Ellen,  was  not  buried  in  Spring- 
field, but  taken  to  North  Elba  and  buried  in  the  old  grave- 
yard there .    Father  requested  that  she  should  be  taken  up 
and  placed  beside  him.    Oliver's  wife,  Martha,  and  her 
baby  are  buried  beside  little  Ellen. . . .    Watson'  s  child, 
Frederick  Watson,  is  buried  at  some  distance  from  them 
in  the  old  North  Elba  yard.    All  these  graves  had  head- 
stones when  we  left  North  Elba  for  California  in  1864,  go- 
ing across  the  plains." 

(541)  June  25,   1908.    PROSPECTUS  FOR  GREENACRE . 

Prof.  Schmidt  of  Cornell  university  has  issued  his  first 
preliminary  circular  of  the  lectures  at  Greenacre,  in  the 
Monsalvat  school  of  comparative  religions,  --a  series  to 
be  given  by  oriental  and  occidental  scholars,  on  Brahman- 
ism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Judaism,  ancient  and 
modern,  Mazdaism,  Bahaism,  Stoicism,  Neo- Plato nism, 
positivism  and  other  forms  of  philosophy  and  faith,  --in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  Christianity  which  Europe  and 
America  profess,  but  which  has  had  little  range  or  root  in 
Asia  and  Africa.    Prof.  Schmidt  himself  will  lecture  on 
"Great  religious  leaders,"  such  as  Jesus,  Paul,  Buddha, 
Philo  and  Mahomet.    Other  lecturers  will  take  up  other 
leaders  of  religious  thought, --Zarathustra,  Augustine, 
Luther,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Tolstoi  and  Abdul  Baha,  the 
present  head  of  the  reformed  Mohammedans  of  Persia, 
Syria  and  Egypt.    Among  the  speakers  announced  are  Ali 
Kuli  Khan  of  Persia,  Rabbi  Fleischer  of  Boston  and  Dr.  S, 
S.  Wise  of  New  York,   Dr.  Edward  Hale,  Dr.  C.  F.  Dole, 
W.  M.  Salter,  F.  B,  Sanborn  and  Charles  Malloy.    The 
active  presence  of  Miss  Farmer  and  Mr.  Malloy  will  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  their  health,  which  this  year  has  been 
uncertain.    Mrs.  May  Wright  Sew  all,  Dr,  Fillmore  Moore 
and  others  of  the  Greenacre  fellowship  will  take  a  part  in 
the  other  activities  and  hospitalities  of  Greenacre,  and  the 
sessions  will  open,  as  usual,  July  4,  and  continue  through 
August, 

(542)  July  9,    1908,    THOREAU' S  RIVER -WALKING  IN 
HOT  WEATHER, 

The  exceptionally  hot  weather  of  the  past  week,  now  hap- 
pily at  an  end  for  the  present,  has  led  many  persons  to  say 
it  was  the  worst  they  ever  knew ,    But  in  truth  those  of  us 
who  have  lived  beyond  60  have  seen  several  such  spells, 
and  some  of  them  worse .    Looking  over  Thoreau'  s  Journals 
for  1852,  yesterday,  1  find  that  he  noted  a  similar  week  of 
intense  heat  between  July  5  and  13,  and  at  the  latter  date 
he  says:-- 

"The  weather  has  been  remarkably  warm  for  a  week  or 
10  days,  the  thermometer  at  95  degrees,  more  or  less; 
and  we  have  had  no  rain.    You  have  not  thought  of  cold,  nor 
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of  taking  cold,  night  or  day,  but  only  how  you  should  be 
cool  enough.    Such  weather  as  this,  the  only  use  of  clothing 
is  to  cover  nakedness,  and  to  protect  the  body  from  the  sun. 
It  is  remarkable  that  though  it  would  be  a  great  luxury  to 
throw  aside  all  clothing  now,  except  one  thin  robe  to  keep 
off  the  sun,  yet  throughout  the  whole  community  not  one  is 
found  to  do  it." 

He  did  it  himself  with  his  companion  Channing,  July  10, 
a  Saturday,  but  in  the  Assabet  river,  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  --and  again  on  the  12th  when  he  described  his  new 
luxury,  unknown  to  any  Roman  emperor,  "of  walking  up  and 
down  a  river  in  torrid  weather,  --a  fluvial  walk."    He  says: 

"There  is  always  a  current  of  air  above  the  water,  blow- 
ing up  or  down  the  course  of  the  river,  so  that  this  is  the 
coolest  highway.    Divesting  yourself  of  all  clothing  but  your 
shirt  and  hat,  which  are  to  protect  your  exposed  parts  from 
the  sun,  you  are  prepared  for  the  fluvial  excursion.    You 
choose  what  depths  you  like,  tucking  your  toga  higher  or 
lower,  as  you  take  the  deep  middle  of  the  road,  or  the  shal- 
low sidewalks .    Here  is  a  road  where  no  dust  was  ever 
known,  no  intolerable  drouth.    Now  we  traverse  a  long 
water  plain  some  two  feet  deep;  now  we  descend  into  a  dark- 
er river  valley  where  the  bottom  is  lost  sight  of.    On  this 
road  there  is  no  other  traveler  to  turn  out  for.    Now  your 
feet  expand  on  a  smooth  sandy  bottom,  now  contract  timid- 
ly on  pebbles,  now  slump  in  genial,  fatty  mud,  greasy, 
saponaceous,  amid  the  pads.  In  shallow  water  near  the 
shore  your  feet  at  once  detect  the  presence  of  springs  in 
the  bank  emptying  in,  by  the  sudden  coldness  of  the  water; 
and  there,  if  you  are  thirsty,  you  dig  a  little  well  in  the 
sand,  with  your  hands,  and  when  you  return  after  it  has 
settled  and  clarified  itself,  you  get  a  draft  of  pure  cold 
water  there ." 

These  pleasures  are  here  mentioned  by  me  for  the  bene- 
fit of  readers  when  the  next  hot  week  comes  along,  as  it 
will.    1  know  the  place  well  and  have  bathed  in  it  with  Thor- 
eau  first  and  then  with  Channing  and  with  my  children;  but 
now  the  Assabet  has  lost  some  of  its  watery  attractions  by 
the  presence  in  the  stream  of  the  sewage  of  the  state  re- 
formatory, which  has  not  reformed  the  water  or  the  fluvial 
walking. 

(543)   July  14,   1908.    THE  ORIGINAL  OF  FITZGERALD'S 
RUBAIYAT— NEW  FACTS  ABOUT  THOREAU. 

We  are  not  so  accustomed  as  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  to 
look  for  poesy  and  philosophy  from  Worcester. . . .    All  this 
time  there  was  a  Persian  scholar,  Eben  Francis  Thompson, 
working  away  in  Worcester  at  the  originals  of  FitzGerald'  s 
well-strung  beads  of  Omar  Khayyam'  s  drinking  rosary; 
which  he  published  in  a  complete  translation  some  time  ago. 
Now  he  has  brought  out  in  a  privately  printed  book  of  150 
pages,  with  the  gently  discontented  face  of  Fitzgerald  for 
frontispiece,  "Edward  Fitzgerald's  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam" (the  first  edition),  with  the  Persian  original,  a  prose 
version,  and  Thompson's  own  more  literal  rhyming  ver- 
sion, --all  for  comparison  with  the  bold  paraphrase  and 
adaptations  of  the  English  poet,  who  made  the  Persian'  s 
string  of  epigrams  into  a  connected  poem,  --for  which  they 
were  never  intended.    This  book,  with  the  oft  republished 
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enlargements  and  variations  of  FitzGerald,  gives  altogether 
a  fine  chance  for  comparison,  showing  how  FitzGerald  al- 
tered and  supplemented  his  original,  --sometimes  for  the 
better,  but  not  always. 

For  instance,  the  very  first  quatrain  in  the  first  edition 
comes  nearer  the  original,  and  is  more  quaintly  pwetical 
than  Fitzgerald's  later  form:-- 

FIRST  VERSION. 

Awake!  for  morning  in  the  bowl  of  night 

Has  flung  the  stone  that  puts  the  stars  to  flight; 

And  lo!  the  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan'  s  turret  in  a  noose  of  light. 

FINAL  VERSION. 

Wake!  For  the  sun  who  scattered  into  flight 
The  stars  before  him  from  the  field  of  night, 
Drives  night  along  with  them  from  heaven, 
and  strikes 
The  Sultan'  s  turret  with  a  shaft  of  light. 

The  old  sage,  in  his  original,  had  something  of  the  very 
suggestive  thought  of  Shakespeare  in  Henry  V:-- 

Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time 

When  creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark 

Fill  the  wide  vessel  of  the  Universe . 

Then  in  the  12th  verse  of  the  first  edition  "old  Fitz"  very 
characteristically  wrote,  -- 

"How  sweet  is  mortal  sovranty!"  think  some; 
Others,  --"How  blest  the  Paradise  to  come!" 

Ah,  take  the  cash  in  hand  and  waive  the  rest! 
Oh,  the  brave  music  of  a  distant  drum! 

Not  much  can  be  said  for  the  morality  of  Omar;  he  is  to  be 
read  literally  and  not  spiritually,  --even  less  the  latter 
than  the  Song  of  Songs  which  is  Solomon'  s  . 

A  Thoreau  bibliography,  now  printing  by  Houghton,  dis- 
closes some  unsuspected  or  unremembered  facts, --for 
example,  that  Thoreau' s  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  printed 
two  years  ago,  was  given  as  a  lecture  at  the  Concord  ly- 
ceum  in  1843;  and  that  a  brief  and  favorable  notice  of  the 
"Week"  came  out  in  the  Westminster  Review ,  soon  after 
Emerson  met  Marian  Evans  at  Mrs  .  Bray'  s  in  England, 
and  may  be  from  her  pen. 

(544)   July  29,   1908.    EMERSON  DAY  AT  GREENACRE-- 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ALCOTT  FAMILY. 

The  list  of  lecturers  at  Greenacre  is  now  nearly  complete 
for  August,  and  the  date  for  "Emerson  day"  is  fixed  for 
August  21.    It  will  be  preceded  on  the  17th,   18th  and  20th 
by  lectures  from  Mr.  Sanborn  on  the  religious  opinions  and 
character  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (incidentally,  of  John  Adams 
and  Franklin),  Thomas  Paine  and  Henry  Thoreau, --the  last 
named  having  little  in  common  with  the  others.    Mr.  Mal- 
loy  has  decided  that  his  health  will  now  allow  him  to  speak 
on  the  Emerson  day,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Miss  Far- 
mer, who  instituted  the  anniversary,  can  be  there.    A 
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large  audience  attended  some  recollections  of  the  Alcott 
family,  especially  Louisa,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  inst. 
at  the  Greenacre  inn;  and  an  Englishwoman  present  testified 
to  the  great  popularity  of  Miss  Alcott  in  England  now,  and  a 
woman  from  Sweden  spoke  of  her  interest  as  a  girl  in  a 
Swedish  translation  of  "Little  Women," 

(545)   Sept.  1,   1908.    THE  RELIGION  OF  THORE A U 
DESCRIBED  AT  GREENACRE . 

It  was  in  view  of  the  frivolous  and  disreputable  life   of 
mankind  that  Thoreau,  like  Manzoli,  chose  the  simplicity 
of  poverty,  and  now  is  coming  more  and  more  into  favor 
as  modern  life  grows  more  frivolous  and  less  reputable  in 
cities.    His  Soracte  was  Walden  woods,  and  his  religion 
was  an  improvement  in  practice  on  the  austerities  of  the 
Italian  hermit.    On  this  point  a  Greenacre  lecturer  [San- 
born] ,  much  approved  by  the  audience,  had  this  to  say, 
under  a  giant  pine  which  would  have  delighted  the  sylvan 
soul  of  Thoreau:    "In  the  pages  of  Thoreau  it  appears  that 
he  viewed  religion  as  the  business  or  attribute  of  all  men, 
not  the  monopoly  of  a  single  race  or  confession,  or  pro- 
fession, --a  theory  fatal  to  ecclesiasticism.    St.  Paul  was 
of  the  same  generous  faith,  and  had  a  like  aversion  to 
priests,  whether  Jewish  or  Ephesian,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  tell  the  Athenians  that  'they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  might  find  him,  --though  he  be  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us,  '--not  far  enough,  that  is,  for  a  priest  to  in- 
trude himself  between.    If  people  chose  to  employ  priests, 
Thoreau  was  willing  to  tolerate  them,  if  they  did  not  put 
on  too  many  airs;  if  they  did,  then  they  fell  under  his  sat- 
ire." Ellery  Channing  declared  that  he  was  in  Thoreau'  s 
company,  in  the  New  Hampshire  town  of  New  Boston,  when 
the  incident  happened  that  is  mentioned  thus  in  the  "Week": 
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ages  .    In  some  unrecorded  haunt  of  Solitude,  sitting  with 
doors  and  windows  open  at  early  dawn,  when  the  stillness 
was  audible  and  the  atmosphere  contained  an  auroral  per- 
fume, there  was  somewhat  of  that  which  I  fancy  the  Greeks 
meant  by  'ambrosial,'  more  than  Sibylline  or  Delphic.    It 
expressed  the  infinite  and  everlasting  fertility  of  the  Kos- 
mos;  it  was  Theion,  or  divine.    Only  Homer  could  have 
named  it." 

(546)    Sept.  3,   1908.    NATALIE  MITCHELL' S  REPORTS 
OF  GREENACRE  IN  THE  BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT. 

Lately,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eight  weeks' 
conferences  at  Greenacre,  near  Portsmouth,  the  Transcript 
has  given  valuable  reports  of  the  lectures  there,  which  have 
covered  a  field  of  research  even  broader  than  the  modern 
newspaper  can  usually  harvest.    To  have  reported  them  in 
full  would  have  required  a  page  of  the  Transcript  daily. 
The  industrious  and  careful  reporter  has  been  Mrs .  Natalie 
Mitchell,  who,  as  Miss  Kirsch,  has  been  for  several  years 
connected  with  the  institution  of  Miss  Farmer,  and  divided 
her  time  between  Eliot  and  New  York;  but  now  resides  at 
Portsmouth,  where  her  husband  is  a  democratic  lawyer, 
who  has  sometimes  aided  her  in  reporting  and  transcribing. 

Of  course,  the  Transcript,  like  other  papers,  is  enabled 
to  give  so  much  space  to  general  culture  by  the  extent  of 
its  advertising,  which  requires  reading  matter  to  carry  it 
along  and  attract  the  buyers  and  other  customers  of  the  ad- 
vertised articles.    There  was  a  time  when  a  few  large  ad- 
vertizers  monopolized  space,  and  dictated  in  some  degree 
what  the  news  and  editorial  of  the  Boston  papers  should  be. 
I  heard  the  late  James  Parton  say  of  one  of  our  papers ,  "It 
calls  itself  the  Boston,  --I  call  it  the  'Jordan  &  Marsh  Ga- 
zette . ' " 


"I  was  once  reproved  by  a  minister  who  was  driving  a 
poor  beast  to  some  meeting-house  horse  sheds  among  the 
hills,  because  I  was  bending  my  steps  to  a  mountain  top,  on 
the  Sabbath,  instead  of  a  church.    He  declared  that  I  was 
'breaking  the  Lord'  s  Fourth  Commandment, '  and  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  in  a  sepulchral  tone  the  disasters  that 
had  befallen  him  whenever  he  had  done  any  secular  work  on 
this  day.    The  country  is  full  of  this  superstition;  so  that 
when  one  enters  a  village,  the  church,  not  only  really  but 
from  association,  is  the  ugliest  looking  building  in  it;  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  in  which  humanity  stoops  the  lowest,  and 
is  most  disgraced," 

Here  Thoreau  showed  himself  almost  as  intolerant  as  those 
he  was  satirizing;  and  did  not  make  allowance  enough  for 
the  social  and  gregarious  disposition  of  men.    His  was 
rather  a  solitary  religion;  and  he  had  views  of  his  own  about 
a  religion  of  Nature,  which  are  not  often  shared  by  Chris- 
tians, though  they  do  gleam  through  such  theological  drap- 
ery as  the  Basils  and  Gregories  of  the  church  in  Asia  Minor 
used,  for  the  decoration  of  their  theology  epistles  .    In  his 
delight  in  Nature,  as  in  theirs,  a  large  element  of  worship 
resided.    Thus  he  wrote  atWalden:-- 

"The  morning  is  to  every  one  the  season  of  his  ideal  life . 
Then,  if  ever,  we  can  realize  the  life  of  the  Greeks  and  we 
are  all  at  some  time  heathens  enough  to  acknowledge  and 
worship  their  Aurora.    The  morning  brings  back  the  heroic 


(547)    Sept.  10,    1908.    MEETING  OF  THE  GREEN- 
ACRE  COMMITTEE  IN  BOSTON. 

A  meeting  of  a  Greenacre  committee  in  Boston  this  week 
gives  occasion  to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  that  institution, 
which  is  in  a  way  to  be  made  permanent,  when  its  founders 
withdraw  or  die.    Its  incorporated  fellowship,  now  six 
years  old,  is  for  the  first  time  taking  active  measures  to 
secure  its  property,  and  provide  for  the  later  years  of 
Miss  Farmer,  who  follows  its  proceedings  with  anxious 
interest,  but  can  no  longer  take  an  active  part.    What  is 
needed  is  a  greater  system  and  publicity  in  its  affairs,  and 
an  appeal  to  its  many  hundred  friends,  in  Maine  and  in 
many  other  states,  to  raise  a  supplementary  fund  to  aid 
Miss  Farmer  and  keep  the  property,  now  quite  consider- 
able, in  good  condition  during  the  10  months  of  the  year 
when  not  in  use  actively.    There  is  a  divided  ownership 
which  needs  to  be  simplified,  and  an  uncertainty  of  yearly 
plans  that  has  kept  some  of  its  friends  away.    Efforts  are 
now  making  to  improve  this  condition,  and  there  is  a  well- 
founded  prospect  of  success.    Miss  Farmer,  somewhat 
better  in  health,  and  Mrs.  Sewall,  the  chairman  of  trustees, 
remain  in  Eliot  for  the  present,  and  Mrs.  Bull  and  Miss 
Thursby  will  soon  be  there,  for  some  weeks.    Dr.  Crapsey 
of  Rochester  (whose  presence  and  lectures  gave  much  satis- 
faction this  year)  and  most  of  the  habitues  of  Greenacre 
have  gone  to  their  near  or  distant  homes , 
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(548)  Sept.  15,   1908.    NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT  ON  THE 
RELIGION  OF  IBSEN. 

Those  who  heard  Dr.  Schmidt,  at  Greenacre  in  August, 
on  Henrik  Ibsen,  while  admiring  the  scope  of  mind  by  which 
the  eloquent  professor  of  Cornell  attacks  so  many  topics  of 
ancient  or  medieval  history,  or  of  modern  European  and 
American  life,  must  have  been  a  little  puzzled  by  his  dwell- 
ing so  long  on  the  religion  of  Ibsen.    For  to  most  readers 
Ibsen  has  often  appeared  as  an  ostensibly  irreligious 
writer,  --one  who  took  up  religious  themes  only  to  make  us 
dissatisfied  with  what  we  could  neither  change  nor  avoid,  -- 
the  current  religion  of  the  times  .    The  professor'  s  ex- 
planation of  this  was  that  the  sturdy  Scandinavian  (an  ex- 
iled Norwegian)  was  an  individualist  in  religion  as  in  poli- 
tics and  sociology,  --and  thus  separated  himself  from  the 
fellowship  of  religion,  to  which  the  races  strongly  incline, 
and  can  only  do  this,  for  the  most  part,  by  following  tradi- 
tion, against  which  Ibsen  contended  most  forcibly.    He 
would  follow  truth  passionately,  and  reject  the  conventional 
which  demands  apology  and  insincerity;  if  we  become  in  the 
least  degree  Jesuitical  defenders  of  what  we  have  accepted 
as  true,  (perhaps  with  no  real  inquiry  of  our  own,  but  on 
the  faith  of  other  persons  or  earlier  generations)  the  re- 
ligious life  within  suffers,  and  the  fire  dies  out  on  the  altar. 
And  as  the  state,  in  religious  matters,  must  always  be 
Erastian  or  Jesuitical,  state  churches  are  to  be  avoided. 
This  seems  to  be  the  moral  of  "Brand"  in  its  puzzling, 
jerky  way  of  conveying  a  moral  lesson. 

The  artistic  does  not  appear  very  strong  in  Ibsen,  any 
more  than  in  Browning;  they  both  have  ideas  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  very  little  repose  of  mind,  and  to  produce  the 
beautiful,  which  is  what  poets  have  to  do,  was  not  easy  for 
either  of  them  .    He  lived  mostly  in  foreign  lands,  did  Ib- 
sen, and  yet  kept  his  country  well  in  mind  whenever  he 
wrote  a  fascinating,  or  merely  an  observant,  novel.   His 
novels  were  stage -plays  generally,  and  Dr.  Schmidt  re- 
gards Ibsen  as  the  "greatest  dramatic  genius  the  world  has 
seen  since  Moliere."    This  seems  overdrawn,  and  perhaps 
the  artist  who  impersonates  plays  of  this  kind  has  an  oppor- 
tunity greater  than  the  poet  who  writes  them.    He  can  make 
himself  plainly  understood,  which  the  poor  poet  cannot  al- 
ways do. 

(549)  Sept.  24,   1908.    REBECCA  DUNCAN  OF  THE 
PARKER  CIRCLE  IN  BOSTON- -ELBRIDGE  GERRY  DUD- 
LEY'S  ANTISLAVERY  RENDEZVOUS. 

It  is  nearly  56  years  ago  since  I  first  met  at  Theodore 
Parker's  Exeter  place  house  the  late  Rebecca  Duncan, 
whose  funeral  her  friends  attended  last  Sunday.    She  was 
then  a  slender,  dark-haired  maiden  from  the  Monadnoc  re- 
gion of  New  Hampshire,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  eager 
features,  pursuing  her  studies  while  teaching  in  a  school, 
and  frequenting  the  two  best  private  libraries  then  acces- 
sible in  Boston,  --those  of  George  Ticknor    and  Theodore 
Parker,  the  antipodes  and  antipathies  of  society  at  the 
American  Athens  .    It  was  possibly  at  Ticknor'  s  that 
Thackeray,  when  his  host  told  him  that  he  did  not  know 
Parker,  said  with  his  brutal  frankness:    "Ah!    I'  m  afraid  I 
haven' t  got  into  the  best  Boston  society."    But  the  thirst  of 
Miss  Duncan  for  learning  was  so  manifest  and  so  attractive 
that  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  had  much  kindliness  under  a  frigid 


exterior,  welcomed  her  to  the  famous  study  of  which  the 
books,  like  Parker's,  are  now  at  the  rich  public  library, 
which  in  1852  was  not  small.    She  was  one  of  that  circle 
of  Boston  women,  many  of  them,  like  herself,  from  the 
country,  or  half  rustic  and  half  civic,  like  Louisa  Alcott 
(one  of  them),  who  clustered  around  Parker  and  Emerson 
and  Alcott,  --attended  Bible  classes,  lectures  and  conver- 
sations, and  cherished  the  memory  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
then  but  lately  lost,  with  a  passion  for  acquirement  as  she 
had,  and  the  wish-- 

To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

Some  of  them  had  heard  Margaret,  all  of  them  listened  at 
times  to  the  musical  monologs  of  Alcott,  and  most  of  them 
to  the  bold  appeals  of  Parker,  and  the  loftier  speculations 
of  Emerson.    They  opposed  slavery;  favored,  often  with  a 
secret  shudder,  the  unfashionable  cause  of  woman' s  rights, 
frequented  the  Germania  concerts,  and  indulged  all  the  il- 
lusions of  hope  so  becoming  to  the  young,  -- 

Ah,  blest  those  years  of  youthful  Hope, 
When  every  breeze  was  Zephyr,  every  morning  May,  -- 
When  as  we  gaily  climbed  the  slope 
Of  Life's  steep  mount,  we  gained  a  wider  scope 
At  every  stair,  and  could  in  joy  survey 

The  track  below  us  and  the  upward  way. 

Miss  Duncan'  s  sister  had  married  another  child  of  New 
Hampshire,  Elbridge  Gerry  Dudley,  grandson  of  that  stal- 
wart and  sensible  old  former-judge,  John  Dudley  of  Ray- 
mond, and  their  house  at  the  "South  End,"  in  Boston  was  a 
rendezvous  for  the  early  antislavery  republicans,  and  an 
occasional  fugitive  slave.    There  for  the  first  time,  long 
before  he  became  the  favorite  orator  of  the  war-period, 
did  I  dine  with  Carl  Schurz;  while  at  Parker's  Thursday  or 
Sunday  evenings  you  might  meet,  besides  Miss  Alcott, 
Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Duncan  and  Mrs.  Cheney,  Judge  Chase 
from  Ohio,  Lincoln's  law  partner,  Hernden  from  Illinois, 
John  A.  Andrew  and  Wendell  Phillips,  not  yet  estranged, 
and  an  occasional  Beecher,  as  well  as  the  Garrisons,  Earles, 
Sumner,  Wilson,  Burlingame,  and  now  and  then  Frank  Bird. 
Miss  Duncan  carried  along  with  all  this  her  practical  and 
inspiring  work  of  teaching  in  the  Brimmer  school,  --and  at 
her  funeral,  sumptuously  adorned  with  the  flowers  she 
loved,  it  was  touching  to  see  how  many  of  those  present 
were  her  former  pupils, --her  contemporaries  being  almost 
solely  represented  by  myself.    Looking  over  some  of 
Parker'  s  last  letters  to  me,  in  the  autumn  of  '  59,  I  was 
struck  at  finding  there  this  passage,  --"Mr.  Dudley  writes 
me  that  you  came  to  him  for  a  little  money,  for  the  same 
purpose  he  gave  some  to,  years  ago.    I  wish  I  had  some- 
thing to  drop  into  the  hat  for  the  same  end.    Tell  me  how 
our  little  speculation  in  wool  goes  on,  and  what  dividend 
accrues  therefrom."    It  was  in  this  distant  way  that  Parker 
inquired  about  the  John  Brown  foray,  which  he  and  Dudley, 
and  very  likely  Miss  Duncan  had  contributed  toward  in  '  57- 
59. 


(550)    Nov.  5,   1908. 
CHARLES  ELIOT. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  PRESIDENT 


I  remember  Charles  Eliot  in  college,  and,  as  I  said  to  a 
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Transcript  interviewer  yesterday,  had  sat  under  his  preach- 
ing at  an  Alpha  Delta  Phi  dinner  in  the  long  vanished  Win- 
throp  house  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets, 
55  years  ago  last  June,  where  he  presided  and  spoke  with 
his  erect  and  direct  manner  as  at  any  of  his  40  commence- 
ment dinners .    He  is  the  last  survivor  of  old  Unitarian 
Boston,  more  typical  of  the  Webster  whig  period,  with  its 
culture,  its  stiffness  and  its  taste  for  control,  than  his 
uncle  Ticknor,  or  than  W inthrop ,  or  the  semibarbaric 
Choate,  or  the  disinterested  malevolence  of  George  Lunt, 
or  the  secondary  amiability  of  George  Hillard.    President 
Eliot's  qualities  were  inherited,  but  improved  in  trans- 
mission; he  provoked  in  youth,  as  he  has  not  ceased  doing 
in  middle  life  or  senescence;  but  he  has  risen  above  his 
numerous  cousincy  by  a  persistent  will,  and  a  perception 
of  available  qualities  in  men  unlike  himself,  which  the 
average  Bostonian  whig  seldom  acquired.    As  an  authority 
in  education,  he  has  led  astray,  and  the  task  of  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  to  regain  the  ancient  road,  which  had  the 
merit  of  leading  somewhere,  and  not  launching  ingenuous 
youth  into  an  unknown  sea,  where  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  islands  was  to  make  up  for  the  expanding  soli- 
darity of  terra  firma.    But  with  all  this,  he  had  a  talent  for 
raising  endowments  and  directing  attention  to  his  new- 
modeled  Ark,  in  the  deluge  of  novel  studies,  which  has 
given  Harvard  an  advertisement  that  probably  nothing  else 
would  have  done.    He  has  the  wisdom  of  the  unexpected, 
also,  --to  retire  before  the  world  inquires  why  he  over- 
stays; and  he  is  entitled  to  praise  and  well-earned  retire- 
ment. 

(551)    Dec.  8,   1908.    THE  ARTIFICIAL  STYLE  OF 
SOME  CRITICISM  ILLUSTRATED  IN  HANCOCK'  S  LITER- 
ARY BIOGRAPHY  OF  KEATS- -HOW  THE  POET  SHOULD  BE 
REGARDED. 

If  a  young  man  were  inventing  an  artificial  style,  he 
might  better  contrive  one  as  suave  and  balanced  as  Smith'  s 
Mackintosh,  than  run  to  the  shallow  lengths  that  Mr.  Han- 
cock has  done  in  his  ostentatious  "literary  biography  of 
John  Keats ."   What  on  earth  does  he  mean  by  saying  this, 
for  instance?    "I  have  endeavored  to  conceive  of  Keats  as 
the  protagonist  of  a  domestic  drama,  coming  upon  a  stage 
of  shifting  scenes,  as  in  the  old  chronicle  histories,  -- 
coming,  playing  his  part,  and  passing  tragically  under  the 
blight."    And  what  sort  of  being  is  the  subject  of  this  next 
hyperbole? -- 

"Keats  cannot  strictly  be  called  English  at  all.    He  lived 
in  England.    He  used  the  English  language.    Nevertheless, 
his  creative  faculty  bears  no  peculiar  characteristic  of 
place  or  time.    He  was,  in  the  ancient  sense,  a  maker.   His 
voice  was  an  oracle,  issuing  from  some  impenetrable 
sanctuary.    His  figure  abides  among  the  imperishable  mem- 
ories.   He  stands  apart,  lonely,  invested  with  a  mythical 
radiance,  revealing  unto  mortals  a  portion  of  the  eternal 
loveliness  behind  the  veil." 

Now  Keats  was  a  good  poet,  --but  a  good  English  poet 
first  of  all.    His  extremes  of  prosaic  description  and  im- 
aginative diction  are  the  customary  English  extremes;  his 
art  is  the  artless  fancy  of  an  Englishman,  above  or  below 
all  rules.    His  was  no  "impenetrable  sanctuary;"  he  was  an 


impromptu  poet,  diseased  in  body  and  not  quite  sound  in 
mind;  but  with  a  rich  gift  of  verse  which  he  could  not  quite 
manage,  even  in  his  latest  lyrics  and  fragments.    Hence 
the  shocking  want  of  unanimity  among  his  critics  .    Pounc- 
ing upon  the  incongruities  of  his  irregular  development, 
one  man,  like  Swinburne,  snaps  out  that  Keats  wrote  at  first 
"the  most  vulgar  and  fulsome  doggerel  ever  whimpered  by 
a  vapid  and  effeminate  rhymester  in  the  sickly  stage  of 
whelphood."    Mr.  Hancock  undertakes  to  reduce  this  luxur- 
iant growth  of  the  elements  of  great  poetry  to  a  sort  of 
system,  --than  which  nothing  was  more  foreign  to  Keats. 
Shelley  was  formal  and  systematic;  Keats  quite  the  reverse. 
We  are  informed  by  our  author  that:-- 

"The  poetical  nature  of  Keats  comprehends,  upon  recep- 
tivity, insistence  on  the  normal,  a  growth  from  fulness  of 
description  to  austerity,  negative  capability,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  a  too  zealous  curiosity.    To  these  may  be 
added  the  obvious  fact  that  he  is  the  pure  artist .    He 
achieves  his  effects  neither  by  dramatic  incident  nor  by 
characters,  --solely  by  the  power  of  beauty." 

There  is  a  kind  of  reason  at  the  root  of  this  analytic 
nonsense;  but  Keats  resolutely  and  habitually  violated 
every  canon  thus  laid  down,  whether  for  him  or  by  him. 
His  power  of  beauty  could  not  manifest  itself  by  austerity 
or  negative  capability;  it  must  deal  with  subtle  or  obvious 
characters ,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  dramatic  incident . 
"Lamia"  is  certainly  a  dramatic  character,  flourishing  in 
folk-lore  for  thousands  of  years;  the  incidents  of  "Isabella" 
are  intensely  dramatic;  the  characters  of  "Hyperion"  are 
extremely  marked,  --none  more  so  even  in  Milton;  and  the 
poet'  s  power  of  beauty  is  shown  in  portraying  their  action 
and  words  (which  in  divinities  are  acts),  now  with  austerity, 
and  again  with  fulness  of  description. 

If  Mr.  Hancock  could  reduce  his  affectations  as  resolutely 
as  Keats  was  doing  when  death  stopped  his  pen;  and  would 
try  to  be  concise  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  50  good  poets  of 
England,  and  as  English  as  any  of  the  50,  --remembering 
that  life  is  short  and  the  art  of  posing  and  fine  writing  is 
very,  very  long,  --he  might  yet  be  read  without  impatience. 
Houghton  is  his  publisher. 

(552)  Dec.  10,  1908.  THE  NATURE  OF  MILTON' S 
GENIUS--HE  WAS  A  "REPUBLICAN  POET"— ELLERY 
CHANNING'S  COMMENT. 

Perhaps  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting,  in  case  of  a 
poet  so  specially  gifted  as  Milton,  that  he  shared  to  a  large 
extent  the  fashion  of  his  age  in  his  choice  of  a  subject  and 
the  form  of  its  treatment.    It  is  by  diversions,  or  rather 
divergences,  from  the  beaten  path,  that  genius  shows  it- 
self most  unmistakably;  to  expect  it  not  to  follow  the  king's 
highway  in  its  main  course,  would  be  unreasonable.    Mil- 
ton' s  turn  was  for  the  dramatic  rather  than  the  epic  form; 
he  succeeded  best  in  his  dramas,  and  is  conversationally 
epic,  rather  than  narratively  so.    Indeed,  the  epic,  as  a 
set  form  of  poesy,  has  oftenest  been  a  failure;  and  is  a 
tiresome  mode  of  combining  short  poems  into  one  long  poem, 
except  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  like  the  traditional  Homer. 
Virgil  failed  in  the  process,  and  desired  his  national  Roman 
epic  to  be  burned;  and  the  other  national  epics  have  to  be 
treated  with  great  consideration  to  be  much  admired.    Mil- 
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ton's  religious  epic  is  grandiose  rather  than  grand,  in  its 
totality;  its  grandeur  is  in  the  characters  and  in  brief  pas- 
sages ,    True  it  is  that  few  persons  studiously  read  it 
through;  why  should  they,  since  it  exists  for  the  common 
mind  in  extracts  and  proverbial  passages  .    1  remember 
that  David  Wasson,    an  exemplary  critic,  though  an  eccen- 
tric politician,  once  said  to  me  when  he  had  come  to  live  in 
Concord  for  a  time,  --"1  have  just  made  a  discovery,  --that 
Paradise  Lost  is  a  new  poem, "  meaning  that  its  true  nature 
had  escaped  him  till  then.    Under  a  scriptural  disguise,  it 
was  a  dramatic  comment  on  the  age,  as  Milton's  sonnets 
to  Vane  and  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  grave  epigrams  on 
the  times;  good,  therefore,  for  all  times,  and  trumpet-like 
in  their  tone,  as  Wordsworth,  the  first  true  disciple  of 
Milton  among  poets,  has  forcibly  pronounced.    The  Comus 
and  Samson  are  better  in  their  line  than  either  of  the  Para- 
dises; that  is,  they  are  better  as  dramas  than  Paradise  Lost 
is  as  an  epic.    Paradise  Regained  is  rather  a  "Colloquial 
Poem"  (as  Channing  termed  his  "Wanderer")  than  the  sequel 
to  an  epic.    But  we  are  to  esteem  Milton  as  a  republican 
poet,  after  so  many  who  were  the  poets  of  kings  and  oli- 
garchies.    His  inspiration  was  not  rebellion,  but  independ- 
ence; he  was  freeborn. 

(553)  Dec.  31,   1908.    REASONS  FOR  SUSPENDING  THE 
MEETINGS  OF  THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY. 

It  was  . .  .announced  on  behalf  of  the  Emerson  society, 
that  meetings . .  .are  deferred  until  April,  in  consequence  of 
the  ill-health  of  Mr .  Malloy  and  the  absence  during  Feb- 
ruary of  the  president  of  the  Emerson  society  [F.B.S.]  in 
Iowa  and  Kansas . 

(554)  Jan.  21,   1909.    THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  POE  AND 
HIS  CRITICS. 

On  Tuesday  in  Boston  two  very  unlike  American  celebri- 
ties were  commemorated, --Poe,  the  "jingle  man,"  as 
Emerson  styled  him,  after  reading  or  hearing  the  "Bells" 
verses,  in  which  the  mechanical  art  of  Poe  was  carried  to 
its  extreme, --at  the  Authors'  club,  where  several  persons 
paid  their  tribute,  --and  John  Brown,  before  a  much  larger 
audience  at  the  Shawmut  church  of  Rev.  Dr.  Berle.    The 
speaker  at  the  church  brought  out  the  only  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  which  could  be  found  after  much  in- 
spection of  their  life  record,  --the  fact  that  at  one  period 
in  his  strenuous  life  Brown  used  whisky  and  gave  it  to  his 
workmen.    His  son  John,  Jr.     told  a  friend  in  1878  that  he 
remembered  while  a  boy  at  Richmond  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  father  built  a  large  tannery,  that  his  father  al- 
ways kept  whisky  in  the  cellar,  and  used  it  freely  for  him- 
self and  his  workmen.    When  the  men  were  getting  out  stone 
at  the  quarry  for  the  walls  of  the  tannery,  a  bottle  of  whisky 
was  kept  in  a  pail  of  water  for  coolness,  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  and  the  boys,  John  and  Jason,  used  to  go  there  oc- 
casionally and  get  a  sip.    This  was  before  the  temperance 
reformation  of  about  1830,  after  which  the  practice  was 
discontinued.    Had  Poe  followed  Brown's  example,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  his  reputation  in  Boston,  and  his  poems 
would  not  have  suffered  thereby.    It  is  probably  true,  as 
some  of  his  southern  admirers  say,  that  his  position  in 
literature  is  affected  here  by  his  lack  of  control  in  the  mat- 
ter of  drinking.    It  may  be  true  that  a  few  sips  overcame 


him  and  gave  him  the  appearance  of  inebriety;  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  in  such  a  state  he  met  his  death,  or  brought 
on  his  fatal  illness  at  Baltimore. 

However,  his  lack  of  moral  firmness  appears  not  alone 
in  the  habit,  much  or  little,  of  drinking,  but  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  .    He  was  careless  of  his  finances,  effusive 
and  unstable  in  his  affections  for  women,  --offering  himself 
to  several  of  the  sex  at  the  same  time,  or  very  near  it,  -- 
and  generally  displaying  a  lack  of  responsibility.    He  was 
a  flatterer  and  a  poseur  in  his  search  for  contributors  to 
the  magazines  he  edited  or  proposed;  and,  in  short,  seemed 
to  have  a  literary  gift  quite  divorced  from  his  conscience  or 
moral  sense.    The  single  thread  of  genius  running  through 
the  dark  web  of  his  life,  his  verse  and  his  fiction,  will 
cause  his  name  to  be  remembered;  but  his  writings  will  be 
gradually  reduced  in  bulk  till  we  may  have  no  more  of  him 
preserved  than  of  Sappho  perhaps .    I  had  occasion  a  year 
or  two  ago  to  sum  him  up  in  comparison  with  Hawthorne  (a 
far  more  symmetrical  intellect),  and  had  I  been  called  on 
to  speak  at  the  Authors'  club,  might  have  said  something 
like  this:-- 

"Two  names  in  American  literature  are  often  coupled, 
especially  by  Europeans,  who  have  read  both  Hawthorne 
and  Poe  more  critically  than  we  are  apt  to  do.    The  sim- 
ilarity between  them  is  rather  in  their  choice  of  abnormal 
psychologic  themes  and  situations  than  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment.   Hawthorne  was  a  realist  writing  romance;  Poe  a 
fantastic  idealist,  endowed  with  an  incommunicable  and  in- 
describable gift  of  style,  both  in  prose  and  verse.    A 
serious,  persistent  poet  he  could  never  be;  yet  he  continues 
to  exist  in  fragments  of  poetic  diction,  often  as  noteworthy 
as  the  far  better-sustained  poesy  of  Coleridge.    Hawthorne 
was  a  true  poet  who  wrote  by  preference  in  prose,  but  with 
an  invention  like  that  of  those  elder  poets,  Virgil  and 
Chaucer.    Racially  he  was  Anglo-Norman,  and  clung  to 
English  literary  traditions;  while  Poe  was  French  or  Gallo- 
Celtic  in  his  imagination,  and  invented  types  that  have  few 
analogies  in  human  nature.    Hawthorne's  types  were  often 
real,  --sometimes  startlingly  so,  and  always  analogical. 
Hawthorne  had  critical  insight,  --Poe,  acute  enough,  had 
the  acuteness  of  a  satirist,  looking  chiefly  for  what  he 
could  attack." 

The  speeches  on  Poe  at  the  Authors'  club  were  quite  up 
to  the  old  reputation  of  Boston  for  cool  and  sound  criticism; 
and  those  of  Mrs.  Howe  and  Col.  Higginson  were  agree- 
ably reminiscent.    Perhaps  Higginson  a  little  exaggerated 
the  impression  produced  on  the  youthful  mind  by  Poe'  s 
recitation  of  "Al  Aaraaf    and  "Ligeia"  in  ancient  Boston, 
when  it  was  still  whig  to  the  core,  and  while  Unitarianism 
was  soberly  in  the  ascendent  and  transcendentalism  alter- 
nately sneered  and  frowned  upon.    The  lines  quoted  by 
Higginson, 

Oh  is  it  thy  will 

On  the  breezes  to  toss? 
Or  capriciously  still 

Like  the  lone  albatross, 
Incumbent  on  night 

As  she  on  the  air. 
To  keep  watch  with  delight 

On  the  harmony  there? 
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has  a  pleasing  sound,  and  no  doubt  was  musically  recited. 
But  what  does  it  mean?  and  unless  verse  means  something 
that  the  intellect  can  appreciate,  it  is  a  mere  tinkle,  and 
will  hold  no  place  in  literature .    Pity  and  surprises  were 
aroused  by  Poe  in  his  lifetime,  and  these  passing  emotions 
remain,  in  spite  of  the  fulsome  compliments  of  his  ad- 
mirers; but  compare  his  work  with  that  of  the  two  English- 
men whom  he  in  some  sort  imitated,  Coleridge  and  Keats, -- 
and  how  far  below  them  he  falls!    He  has  become  the  object 
of  a  cult,  like  Mrs  .  Eddy,  and  his  admirers  are  building 
up  an  edifice  of  fame  for  him,  which  will  probably  be  no 
more  lasting  than  that  erected  for  Randolph  and  Cleveland 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  who  are  now  to  all  intents  for- 
gotten.   Putting  him  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  (to  which  1,  for 
one,  see  no  objection)  will  not,  as  Mr.  Crothers  intimated, 
give  him  any  more  fame  than  properly  belongs  to  him. 

(555)  Feb.  4,   19U9.    A  RESEARCH  TRIP  TO  KANSAS. 

One  of  your  Boston  correspondents  [Sanborn]   is  on  his 
way  to  Kansas  to  look  up  the  little  known  speeches  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  that  territory  in  December,   1859,  as  a 
preparation  for  his  centennial  address  on  Lincoln  at  Grin- 
nell  in  Iowa,  next  week.    He  will  interview  Mr.  Wilder  of 
Hiawatha,  who  met  Lincoln  at  that  time  and  heard  one  or 
two  of  the  speeches,  which  were  but  slightly  reported,  and 
not  printed  outside  of  that  region  at  the  time .    They  were 
mainly  extempore,  and  dealt  happily  with  the  issues  of  the 
long-deferred  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state,  which  Lin- 
coln himself  promoted  in  his  first  Congress . 

(556)  Apr.  1,   1909.    ROSE  HEINZEN  AND  WOMAN  SUF- 
FRAGE--MEMORIES  OF  KARL  HEINZEN  AND  BOSTON, 
1850-1860, 

It  is  agreeable  to  see  the  name  of  Heinzen  again  come  to 
celebrity  in  Boston,  where  Karl  Heinzen  took  refuge  from 
reaction  against  the  European  revolutions  of  1848-9,  and 
here  edited  a  German  weekly,  the  Pioneer.    His  grand- 
daughter. Rose  Heinzen,  a  graduate  ofWellesley,  has  taken 
the  field  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  and  seems  to  be  a 
powerful  and  aggressive  speaker,  as  her  grandfather  was  in 
behalf  of  democracy.    He  was  also  of  great  stature  and  the 
calmness  of  a  giant,  --by  no  means  the  person  whom  a  small 
rioter  from  the  South  Cove  would  wish  to  attack  in  a  mob. 
When  the  capitalists  of  Boston,  among  them  the  father  of 
Bishop  Lawrence,  who  had  done  good  service  in  freeing 
Kansas,  but  had  no  fixed  political  principles,  could  see  no 
better  way  of  settling  the  slavery  question  than  by  hanging 
John  Brown  and  mobbing  Wendell  Phillips  and  Waldo  Emer- 
son at  Tremont  temple,  Heinzen  came  to  the  front  as  a 
guardian  of  free  speech  and  the  public  peace .    One  Sunday 
when  Phillips  was  to  speak  in  Theodore  Parker'  s  desk  at 
the  Music  hall,  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  the  mob,  headed 
by  Jonas  French,  Watson  Freeman,  Jr.,  and  some  demo- 
cratic custom-house  officers,  threatened  to  do  Phillips  a 
mischief,  either  while  speaking  or  as  he  walked  home  from 
Winter  street  to  his  house  at  the  head  of  Harrison  avenue. 
Being  rather  distrustful  of  the  police,  then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  pro-slavery  mayor,  one  Wightman,  the  friends  of 
Phillips  armed  themselves  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
among  them  the  leaders  were  Heinzen  and  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson,  not  yet  a  colonel,  but  noted  as  an  athlete,  when 
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athletics  as  an  amusement  were  in  their  infancy,  and  did 
not  fill  three  or  four  pages  in  the  Sunday  newspapers,  as 
now.    In  fact,  I  believe  there  were  no  Sunday  papers  in 
those  distant  days ,  except  the  New  York  Mercury .    There 
were  no  special  disturbances  in  the  Music  hall  itself,  --in 
fact  Phillips  was  seldom  if  ever  howled  down  in  an  address,  -- 
the  people  liked  too  well  to  listen  to  him.    But  when  we  came 
out  of  the  Winter-street  entrance  to  the  hall,  into  a  narrow 
alley,  there  were  French  and  his  myrmidons,  shouting  and 
affecting  to  strike  at  the  orator  with  their  canes.    Some  of 
them  were  Beacon-street  dandies,  emulous  of  Pope'  s  fop. 

Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane; 

and  I  remember  that  French  himself,  a  handsome  rascal, 
six  feet  high,  brandished  his  cane  as  if  it  menaced  war. 
But  the  double  rank  of  Phillips'  s  defenders,  Heinzen  and 
Higginson  at  their  head,  kept  off  the  strokes,  if  they  really 
meant  harm,  which  I  doubted  then,  and  still  more  now  . 
Phillips  himself  said  to  me  soon  after,  "1  never  knew  a 
job  to  assault  a  well-dressed  man,"  which,  by  daylight, 
might  be  true.    But  the  trysting  hour  for  mobs  is  the  night, 
when  the  slung-shot  and  the  brickbat  and  other  weapons  of 
the  coward  can  safety  be  used  without  disclosing  who  the 
wretch  is . 

(557)  May  6,   1909.    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY  WILL 
MEET  ONLY  ON  R  .W  .  E . '  S  BIRTHDA  Y . 

The  Emerson  society  of  Boston  will  hold  its  only  meeting 
of  the  season  on  the  birthday  of  the  poet.  May  25,  at  the 
public  library. 

(558)  May  27,    1909.    THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
EMERSON  SOCIETY. 

Among  the  larger  meetings  of  the  week,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Emerson  society  of  Boston  passed  almost  un- 
noticed on  Tuesday,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday,  the 
106th,  of  Emerson  in  Boston,  --but  celebrated  in  a  ward  of 
the  town  that  in  1803  was  under  water  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.    He  was  born  on  the  edge  of  what  was  almost  a 
bay  itself,  in  a  house  on  Summer  street  surrounded  in  the 
rear  by  gardens;  but  near  by  was  a  cove  where  40  years 
later  I  saw  Harrison  avenue  and  Tyler  streets  building  up, 
in  1843,  to  be  solid  streets,  where  mud  and  tidewater  had 
been  the  rule  shortly  before.    The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
public  library,  to  support  which  some  part  of  Beacon  hill, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  a  good  acre  of  the  adjacent  country 
was  run  in  on  gravel  trains  some  half-century  ago.    The 
change  in  the  material  Boston  is  hardly  greater  to-day  than 
the  change  in  the  religious  and  political  Boston  since  Jeffer- 
son's  presidency,  in  which  Emerson  saw  the  light,  --as, 
in  a  democratic  dawning,  the  whole  country  did  about  that 
time. 

At  the  meeting  the  old  officers  were  re-elected,  --Mr. 
Sanborn  president,  Mrs  .  J.  W  .  Howe  and  Charles  Malloy 
vice-presidents,  with  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sew  all  of  Green- 
acre  as  additional  vice-president,  now  that  Mr.  Malloy 
never  attends  the  city  meetings,  but  holds  special  sessions 
at  his  house  inWaltham.    Mme.  Alexander-Marius,  a 
French  lady  long  resident  in  Boston,  was  made  secretary 
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with  authority  to  designate  an  assistant  secretary,  in  case 
of  absence  in  France  or  elsewhere.    The  president  called 
the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  fact,  occasionally  men- 
tioned at  earlier  meetings,  that  although  the  influence  of 
Emerson  in  literature,  religion  and  social  science,  is 
doubtless  greater  than  ever  before,  more  widely  extended 
and  accepted  with  less  demur,  --yet  comparatively  other 
American  authors,  notably  Thoreau  and  Whitman,  are  more 
read  and  studied.    This  is  but  natural,  since  the  fame  of 
the  younger  thinkers  and  poets  has  properly  been  of  later 
and,  not  surprisingly,  of  slower  growth;  and  is  now  coming 
to  its  full  maturity.    He  dwelt  on  the  translations  of  Emer- 
son from  the  Persian  poets,  --not  from  the  Persian  itself, 
but  from  the  German  of  Von  Hammer,  --in  which  exercise 
it  was  Emerson'  s  custom  to  turn  the  German  verse  into 
English  prose  and  then  into  English  verse,  --contrary,  per- 
haps, to  the  custom  of  most  poets  in  translating.    Two 
poems  were  cited  as  instances  where  Emerson  had  only 
made  the  prose  version  of  Hafiz;  and  another  where  he  had 
left  untranslated  two  of  the  stanzas  of  the  Phoenix  poem, 
and  had  made  one  which  he  did  versify  better  than  the 
original . 

Mrs.  Warren  remarked  that  she  had  seen  in  the  Tran- 
script an  interesting  interview  between  a  tourist  in  Con- 
cord and  an  old  farnier,  contemporary  with  Thoreau,  who 
had  spoken  of  Emerson  always  as  "Mr.  Emerson,"  while 
omitting  that  title  in  naming  Alcott,  Hawthorne  and  Thor- 
eau .    It  was  replied  that  this  had  first  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sun  last  week,  and  seemed  to  have  been  sent  in  by  an 
Englishman,  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  some  two  years  ago 
spent  a  week  in  Concord,  and  had  the  talk,  which  he  re- 
ported, with  a  nonagenarian  near  the  Estabrook  region,  who 
is  about  what  Thoreau'  s  age  would  be,  if  now  living.    It 
was  a  genuine  interview,  though  with  a  few  errors,  such  as 
an  old  man'  s  memory  and  a  tourist'  s  pencil  might  easily 
make.    B.  C.  may  very  well  have  heard  Thoreau' s  first 
lecture  at  the  Lyceum;  but  it  was  in  1838,  while  Henry  did 
not  go  to  Walden  till  1845,  seven  years  later.    Again, 
Emerson  gave  98  "free  lectures"  in  Concord,  instead  of 
91, --indeed,  he  gave  more  than  100,  if  those  are  counted 
which  he  gave  in  school-rooms  and  private  houses,  --and 
for  none  of  them  did  he  receive  a  fee .    This  old  man  did 
not  have  so  much  to  say  about  Emerson  as  about  Thoreau, 
and  probably  saw  more  of  the  roving  woodsman  than  of  the 
more  secluded  scholar,  and  therefore  had  less  reverence 
for  him.    As  A.  G.  observes,  the  old  man's  "general  feel- 
ing toward  the  great  period  was  neither  admiration  nor  con- 
tempt; he  surveyed  it  with  an  independent,  judicial  calm, 
which  might  have  pleased  Thoreau  himself."    To  the  ques- 
tion, "Thoreau  knew  all  about  the  woods,  didn't  he?"  the 
answer  was:-- 

"Yes,  --Mr.  Emerson  said  he  knew  more  about  them  than 
any  man  in  the  country.    There  was  a  hunter  here  then  who 
made  his  living  by  gunning,  and  1  guess  he  knew  almost  as 
much  about  some  birds  as  Henry  did.    Thoreau  would  have 
long  talks  with  him  in  the  woods,  and  the  hunter  would  tell 
him  about  some  of  the  birds  he  killed.    This  was  the  queer 
thing,  --the  man  wasn'  t  hardly  ever  sober  when  he  had  any 
money;  but  Thoreau  wouldn'  t  ever  talk  with  him  except 
when  he  was  in  his  rational  senses.    Henry  wouldn't  pay  his 
taxes  one  time,  --but  somebody  paid  'em  for  him;  they 
didn'  t  keep  him  long  in  the  jail.    You  see  he  believed  in 
Nature,  and  so,  for  that  reason,  he  didn't  believe  much  in 
law . " 
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(559)   June  3,   1909.    THE  TOLMAN  HOUSE  OPPOSITE 
WRIGHT  TAVERN. 

The  Concord  celebration  of  Decoration  day  had  one  new 
feature,  which  of  itself  shows  how  the  memories  of  one 
war  tend  to  run  into  and  fuse  with  those  of  another.    The 
Concord  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  naturally  rather 
numerous,  since  the  Revolution  began  either  there  or  at 
Lexington,  as  you  may  happen  to  view  it,  --have  this  year 
bought  and  opened  to  the  public  one  of  the  ancient  village 
houses,  built  in  17U8.    It  was  so  opened  for  afternoon  tea 
and  general  inspection  on  Tuesday,  and  looked  out  on  the 
parade  of  veterans  and  young  soldiers  during  the  ceremonies 
of  the  afternoon.    Mrs.  Lothrop,  the  Concord  author  of 
the  present  day,  who  keeps  alive  the  recollections  of  1775 
for  the  children  and  young  people,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
purchase  and  fitting  up  of  this  old  house,  which  stands 
finely  fronting  the  Revolutionary  Wright  tavern,  at  which 
Maj .  Pitcairn  drank  his  grog  on  the  19th  of  April;  and  is  a 
picturesque  old  structure  at  the  foot  of  the  burial  hill, 
where  several  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  are  buried. 
But  I  doubt  if  most  of  the  Daughters  or  their  many  visitors 
on  this  holiday,  knew  the  curious  story  of  this  house  during 
the  Revolution. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  troubles,  in  1772,  this  old 
Tolman  house --as  it  has  been  known  since  1797,  when  Dea. 
Tolman  bought  it  of  Duncan  Ingraham  or  his  son-in-law 
Geyer--was  owned,  with  six  acres  of  land,  by  one  Ezekiel 
Brown,  a  youthful  patriot,  then  28  years  old,  who  was  a 
trader  in  the  village,  and  whose  father  had  owned  some 
part  of  the  estate  before  him.    Brown  had  prospered  in 
trade  for  a  few  years,  buying  goods  of  a  tory  firm  in  Bos- 
ton, Frazier  &  Geyer,  of  whom  the  latter  was  a  son-in- 
law  of  Capt.  Duncan  Ingraham,  a  Concord  tory,  and  grand- 
father himself  (Geyer)  of  the  renowned  Capt.  Marryat,  the 
sea  novelist .    The  troubles  of  the  Boston  port  bill  and  the 
unrest  of  the  people  made  retail  trade  unprofitable,  and 
Brown  was  unable  to  pay  his  tory  creditors  in  1773  the  sum 
of  3^274    15s  ($916),  for  which  they  brought  suit,  and  in 
December,   1773,  just  after  the  Boston  Tea-Party,  com- 
mitted the  debtor  to  the  tory  jail  of  Boston,  where  he  lay 
until  Washington  drove  out  the  British  in  March,  1776,  and 
set  Brown  free.    His  creditor,  Geyer,  in  the  meantime 
had  withdrawn  to  Halifax  and  England,  and  Brown  entered 
the  army  of  Washington,  serving  some  years  there.    At 
the  peace  he  returned  to  Concord,  still  heavily  in  debt,  and 
still  the  nominal  owner  of  the  Tolman  house.    But  Geyer 
also  came  back,  renewed  his  suit,  with  the  tory  Ingraham 
for  his  agent,  who  got  possession  of  the  house  in  1786,  and 
had  Brown  the  patriot  again  sent  to  jail  for  the  old  debt, 
and  kept  him  there  another  two  years .    He  was  released  in 
1789,  and  soon  after  retired  to  a  new  town  in  Maine,  where 
he  practiced  medicine  and  kept  tavern,  and  left  a  good 
property  at  his  death  in  1824.    From  the  hands  of  Geyer 
and  Ingraham  the  house  passed  to  Dea.  Tolman  in  1787, 
and  was  therefore  a  tory  house  through  the  Revolution. 


(560)   June  16,  1906. 
AKRON. 


A  VISIT  TO  JASON  BROWN  AT 


At  Akron  I  called  to  see  Jason  Brown,  whose  portrait  of 
some  years  ago  The  Republican  has  lately  printed  in  con- 
nection with  a  letter  of  his  describing  his  journey  from 
Cleveland  to  Springfield  in  1846,  when  he  went  with  his 
father,  John  Brown,  to  reside  in  Springfield  and  carry  on 
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the  wool  business  of  Perkins  &  Brown.    Thirty-one  years 
ago  1  was  in  Akron  before  and  then  called  on  Col.  Simon 
Perkins  at  his  great  stone  house  near  the  cemetery,  to  talk 
with  him  about  his  former  partner  in  the  wool  business . 
To-day  a  fine  statue  of  the  old  colonel  stands  in  one  of  the 
parks  which  he  gave  to  the  city  of  Akron;  and  his  son,  Col. 
George  Perkins,  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war,  is  living  with 
his  son-in-law,  Raimond,  in  a  fine  modern  house  near 
where  his  father  built,  half  a  century  ago.    Jason  Brown 
lives  with  his  son,  Charles,  in  another  part  of  the  town,  in- 
deed, just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Akron,  in  the  township 
of  Portage,  three  miles  from  the  railroad  station.    Jason  is 
much  more  feeble  than  when  I  last  saw  him  in  New  England, 
three  years  ago;  and  when  he  went  to  a  convention  in  Colum- 
bus in  May,  was  unable  to  make  a  long  speech,  from  an  im- 
pediment of  stammering,  something  like  his  grandfather, 
Owen  Brown.    This  has  increased  upon  him  of  late  years. 
He  is  now  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  can  no  longer 
travel  about  as  he  did  a  few  years  since.    But  his  spirit  and 
his  love  of  freedom  continue  unabated,  and  he  favors  the 
movement  of  the  colored  people  to  maintain  their  political 
rights  .    He  gave  me  an  old  memorandum  book  of  his 
father's,  covering  the  years  1843-46,  with  many  entries 
concerning  the  wool  business  of  Perkins  &  Brown,  the  price 
and  quality  of  wools,  etc.    A  letter  of  John  Brown's  son, 
Owen,  accompanying  the  little  book,  and  written  in  1877, 
states  that  it  was  given  to  Owen  at  North  Elba  in  1860  by 
Mrs.  John  Brown,  when  Owen  was  there  at  the  meeting  in 
honor  of  his  father,  which  was  held  at  the  grave  of  the  hero 
on  the  farm  which  he  had  bought  of  Gerrit  Smith. . . . 

(561)   June  24,    1909.    MARY  MUNROE  AND  THE  ART 
CALLER  Y--EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  SR.,  ASA 
JOURNALIST. 

By  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Munroe  of  Concord,  some 
weeks  ago,  the  public  library  there  gets  the  funds  left  to  it 
for  an  art  gallery,  in  a  wing  of  the  library  which  is  yet  to 
be  built.    Of  the  paintings  and  busts  that  are  to  fill  it,  many 
are  now  there,  but  cannot  be  shown  to  advantage  in  the 
present  building;  and  others  will  be  added  when  the  gallery 
is  erected.    It  will  be  a  creditable  collection,  and  specially 
rich  in  portraits  of  the  Concord  authors ,  whose  works  now 
fill  an  alcove  in  the  Library. . . . 

Dr.  Hale  wrote  many  historical  papers;  but  he  was  better 
in  historic  fiction  than  in  prosaic  detail,  wherein  his  active 
imagination  sometimes  misled  him.    This  quality  also  made 
him  less  discriminating  in  his  estimate  of  men  than  many 
of  his  contemporaries.    He  overlooked  unlucky  qualities, 
egotisms  and  posings  in  such  men  as  Gen.  Butler,  Eli 
Thayer  and  others  with  whom  he  was  casually  associated 
during  his  long  life.    Trained  as  a  journalist,  though  on  so 
cautious  a  newspaper  as  the  Daily  Advertiser,  he  acquired 
the  lively  style  of  a  reporter,  and  could  not  always  resist 
the  temptation  to  make  a  good  story  at  the  expense  of  the 
commonplace  facts.    He  was,  indeed,  an  admirable  re- 
porter, of  which  I  discovered  a  creditable  instance  while 
writing  the  memoir  of  Alcott  15  years  ago.    In  October, 
1841,  there  was  a  Bible  convention  in  Boston  at  which  Chris- 
tians and  Mormons  and  Deists  and  atheists  met  to  give  their 
views  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Among  otheis,  Al- 
cott spoke,  and  the  Advertiser,  which,  like  the  Boston  Post 
of  that  period,  had  little  but  abuse  for  Emerson  and  Alcott, 
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the  "Dial"  and  all  that  meddled  with  it,  had  a  very  favor- 
able report  of  Alcott'  s  speech,  which  I  soon  learned,  by 
asking  Dr.  Hale,  was  made  by  him,  then  a  student  in 
divinity.    It  said:-- 

"A  most  impressive  and  happy  address  from  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  exhibiting  his  peculiar  sentiments  and  explaining 
his  Transcendental  doctrines,  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention.    Everything  was  methodical,  clear  and  explicit; 
not  a  word  misplaced  or  superfluous  or  equivocal;  all  in 
excellent  taste,  delivered  calmly  and  distinctly,  and  with 
the  utmost  modesty  and  candor .    His  explanation  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  was  not  so  successful,  --showing  how 
little  connection  there  is  or  may  be  between  rationality 
and  great  purity,  sincerity  and  goodness." 

Here  was  a  touch  of  the  old  daily  thrown  in,  --the  Adver- 
tiser being  the  standard  of  "rationality;"  but  it  was  a  good 
example,  on  the  whole,  of  that  spirit  of  fairness  which 
marked  Dr.  Hale  in  all  his  life .    He  will  be  reckoned  a 
better  writer,  when  the  books  are  made  up,   10  years 
hence,  than  he  was  usually  considered  in  his  Lifetime;  for 
he  had  that  incommunicable  gift,  a  style.    How  he  got  it, 
I  once  found  out,  --at  least  in  part.    I  once  remarked  to 
him  that  I  found  something  French  in  his  manner  of  writ- 
ing, --a  lively  clearness,  which  we  instinctively  connect 
with  the  Gallic  authors,  who  seem  to  have  it  by  nature; 
and  I  said,  "You  must  have  read  much  French  early."    He 
replied,  "I  did."    Being  once  laid  up  with  a  wounded  or 
broken  leg,  he  had  the  range  of  the  numerous  French  books 
in  the  library  of  his  uncle,  Alexander  Everett  (as  I  under- 
stood him),  and  so  got  that  familiarity  with  good  French 
which  is  one  of  the  best  helps  in  writing  English. 


(562)   July  1, 
OFFICE. 


1909.    THE  WORKING  OF  THE  POST- 


In  the  beautiful  intricacies  of  the  post-office  department, 
which  appears  to  be  largely  devoted,  beside  carrying  the 
mails,  and  incurring  deficits,  to  nominating  republican  can- 
didates and  rewarding  political  workers,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  get  our  letters  carefully  sorted.    For  some  years 
past  I  have  been  receiving  orders  and  bills  seemingly  in- 
tended for  a  hardware  dealer  living  and  trading  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  --the  postmaster  of  which  city  would  send  them 
down  to  me,  quite  ignoring  his  fellow -citizen  somewhere 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  his  own  post-office.    This  would  be 
varied  by  correspondents  of  my  own  sending  my  letters, 
etc.,  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  under  the  mistake  that  I  and  the 
late  Frank  Pierce  used  the  same  post-office .    But  the  latest 
missive  1  have  received  is  so  peculiar  that  I  think  there  is 
a  political  mystery  involved  in  it,  and  1  have  therefore 
answered  it  accordingly.    On  the  29th  ult.  I  got  the  follow- 
ing, as  I  must  suppose,  from  some  lodge  of  Know-nothings 
or  secret  order  of  the  Tut  &  Put  fellowship,  so  mysteri- 
ously working  in  New  Hampshire  and  Boston:-- 

"Mr.  Frank  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.:-- 

Dear  Sir:   We  have  just  received  one  barrel  and  one  half- 
barrel  of  light  oil  from  you.    They  are  apparently  both  of 
the  same  grade.    We  ordered  one  half-barrel  heavier  and 
one  half -barrel  light  oil.    Will  you  kindly  see  that  we  get 
the  heavier  oil  at  once?    Yours  very  truly,    A.  G.  MARVIN. 
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Mr.  Marvin  seems  to  be  the  manager  of  the  "Soo-Nipi  Park 
Lodge,"  which  is  also  a  summer  hotel  at  Lake  Sunapee, 
"on  the  route  of  the  Ideal  Tour.". . . 
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Concord,  now  temporarily  closed.    In  his  "Ode  to  Beauty" 
written  not  long  after,  and  first  printed  in  the  Dial  for 
October,   1843,  Emerson  said, -- 


(563)  July  6,   1909.    ON  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS--HANNIBAL 
HAMLIN  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR  . 

We  must  not  look  for  great  men  in  the  two  offices  of 
president  and  vice-president  every  four  or  eight  years; 
neither  Nature  nor  politics  permits  such  luxuries  in  a  de- 
mocracy, any  more  than  in  monarchies.    Respectability  in 
positions  of  power  is  all  we  have  a  right  to  expect.    Neither 
when  the  people  ask  for  an  egg  do  the  politicians  or  the 
plutocrats  always  give  them  a  serpent, --it  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  tolerable  or  a  bad  egg.    Perhaps  the  most  striking 
thing  about  our  45  presidents  and  vices,  since  Washington 
took  the  oath,  has  been  their  general  respectability,  and 
their  rising  above  mediocrity.    A  few  have  been  shams, 
like  Burr,  a  few  drunkards,  many  weak  and  inclining  to 
servility  under  the  dominant  popular  prejudice;  but  only  one 
or  two  positively  vile,  like  so  many  of  the  conspicuous 
rulers  of  European  states .    Really  above  the  average  in 
talent  and  steadiness  of  character  was  Hamlin  of  Maine, 
elected  vice-president  with  Lincoln,  and,  for  our  sins,  al- 
lowed to  be  displaced  on  the  ticket  by  Andrew  Johnson,  in 
consequence  of  an  odd  combination  of  political  intrigues 
and  generous  enthusiasms  for  a  man  who  was  loyal  when  so 
many  were  traitors  to  their  country.    The  life  of  Hamlin 
by  his  grandson,  Charles  Eugene  Hamlin,  has  been  pub- 
lished for  10  years,  but  has  not  been  as  generally  read  as 
it  deserves  to  be;  for  it  is  an  authority  on  a  great  many  of 
the  points  in  dispute  concerning  the  administration  of 
Buchanan,  and  the  course  of  the  civil  war.    At  several 
points ,  and  particularly  at  the  arming  of  colored  troops  in 
the  latter  part  of  1862  and  the  first  half  of  1863.    Mr.   Ham- 
lin urged  and  carried  the  policy  that  was  finally  adopted. 
Also,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  and  point  out  the  un- 
military  and  political  part  of  Gen.  McClellan'  s  character. 
The  chapter  on  the  nomination  of  Johnson  for  vice-president 
in  1864  is  convincing  in  its  array  of  testimony  relating  to 
that  unlucky  choice  of  candidates.    Hamlin  was  afterward 
re-elected  to  the  Senate  and  did  good  service  in  that  body, 
which  he  finally  left  at  the  age  of  72 .    He  died  July  4,   I89I, 
at  the  age  of  82. 

(564)  July  22,   1909.    EMERSON  AND  THE  ENGRAVINGS 
OF  PIRANESI--ELLERY  CHANNING. 

Lovers  of  art  have  an  opportunity  that  seldom  occurs  in 
Boston  to  purchase  some  of  the  rare  old  engravings  of 
Piranesi,  the  best  delineator  of  Roman  ruins  and  Italian 
scenery  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  --when  the  Ro- 
man forum  was  still  a  cow  pasture  (Campo  Vaccino),  and 
many  ruins  were  less  demolished  than  now  ....    They  are  a 
bargain  for  any  one  who  has  a  library  wall  to  cover  with 
framed  engravings,  or  who  prefers  them  in  those  "proud 
portfolios"  of  which  Emerson  wrote,  after  looking  over 
those  which  S.  G.  Ward  and  Margaret  Fuller  sent  him  70 
years  ago.    In  writing  to  Mr.  Ward  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber,  1839,  Emerson  mentions  one  of  these  portfolios  which 
S.  G.  Ward  had  lent  him,  and  out  of  which  he  received  as  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Ward  the  beautiful  copy  of  an  antique  Endymi- 
on,  which  has  hung  for  70  years  in  the  Emerson  parlor  at 


I  turn  the  proud  portfolios 

Which  hold  the  grand  designs 
Of  Salvator,  of  Guercino, 

And  Piranesi'  s  lines  . 

In  a  letter  of  October  3,   1839,  Emerson  tells  Ward  that 
he  would  like  to  meet  Ellery  Channing  (then  living  on  a 
wood-fringed  prairie  at  what  is  now  Woodstock,  III.),  and 
adds:    "As  lovers  of  English  poetry  we  should  certainly 
have  common  ground  to  meet  on. . . .    I  shall  not  send  you 
to-day  Henry  Thoreau"  s  verses,  but  think  to  send  them 
soon,  --at  least  the  Elegy,  which  pleases  me  best."    This 
was  "Sympathy,"  as  Thoreau  styled  it,  which  celebrates 
his  love  for  Ellen  Sew  all,  under  the  disguise  of  a  boy,  and 
which  Emerson  printed  in  the  first  number  of  the  Dial. 
In  the  same  number  with  the  "Ode"  appeared  some  lines 
of  Channing,  "To  the  Muse,"  that  have  never  been  re- 
printed .... 

(565)  Aug.  24,  1909.    ST.  JOHN  DE  CREVECOEUR  TO 
EZRA  STILES. 

I  will  close . .  .with  the  notice  of  a  discovery  of  mine  last 
week,  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Massachusetts  histori- 
cal society,  where  you  can  always  find  the  thing  you  are 
not  looking  for.    This  was  the  original  and  apparently  auto- 
graph letter  of  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur  (only  signed  "St. 
John,"  however),  in  the  spring  of  1785,  to  President  Stiles 
of  Yale,  giving  him  thanks  for  procuring  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  New  Haven  for  himself  and  his  children,  which 
had  been  voted  in  1784.    This  letter,  unknown  to  St.  John's 
biographer  and  to  the  editor  of  Dr.  Stiles' s  diary,  has 
been  lying  snug  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  to  which  it 
was  given  in  1813,  96  years  ago,  by  Caleb  Gannett,  the 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Stiles.    R.  C.  Winthrop  in  1874,  and 
myself  in  1906,  read  our  papers  to  the  society  on  St.  John 
and  his  daughter,  Fanny,  without  suspecting  the  existing 
of  this  typical  letter.    It  will  soon  be  copied  and  printed 
for  the  students  and  editors  of  Crevecoeur  in  this  country, 
and  for  his  descendants  in  Paris,  who  have  never  seen  it, 
though  they  have  the  New  Haven  diploma. 

(566)  Aug.  26,   1909.    EDWARD  HENRY  CLEMENT' S 
PLANS  FOR  A  BOSTON  WEEKLY  JOURNAL--PROBLEMS 
AND  POSSIBILITIES- -THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Clement  (the  ablest  editor 
the  Transcript  has  had  since  the  Walters  vanished  from 
their  little  four-page  sheet)  will  soon  commence  a  Saturday 
weekly,  is  very  good  news  .    Such  a  journal  is  much  needed 
here,  and  though  past  experience  would  seem  to  negative 
its  long  continuance,  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  elements  of 
success  are  much  more  abundant  now  for  a  journal  devoted 
to  "politics,  philanthropies,  literature  and  thought,  popu- 
lar education,  taste  and  culture  and  social  advance,"  than 
they  were  when  Charles  Hale  set  up  Today  which  the  wits 
insisted  on  calling  "the  son  of  yesterday"  because  the  elder 
Hale  was  still  running  the  Advertiser;  or  when,  a  few  years 
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later,  Mr.  Bowles  came  down  from  Springfield  to  edit  a 
combination  of  the  Atlas,  Traveler  and  one  or  two  other  ex- 
piring dailies.    The  latter  was  in  1857,  and  1  undertook,  at 
Mr.  B.'  s  request,  to  write  verse  and  prose  for  it.    But  the 
Springfield  editor  was  unequally  yoked  with  an  unbeliever 
(which  scripture  disallows),  and  the  team  soon  unyoked. 
Since  then  we  have  had  a  Literary  World  and  several  other 
ventures --the  Commonwealth  being  the  longest  lived  of  all, 
1  think .    The  re  is  now  far  more  talent  available ,  a  more 
numerous  and  less  intolerant  population,  and  wider  inter- 
ests to  serve;  and  Mr.  Clement  has  the  experience  and  the 
large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after,  which  can  en- 
able him  to  unite  and  fuse,  where  the  Boston  of  even  20 
years  ago  would  disunite  and  set  at  odds .    An  organ  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  club  and  two  or  three  of  the  learned  so- 
cieties and  art  interests,  with  which  he  is  connected,  would 
alone  be  a  promising  experiment.    The  New  York  Nation, 
now  so  aged  and  so  topping,  had  a  hard  struggle  at  first, 
and  but  for  the  financial  aid  from  Boston  would  perhaps  have 
yielded  to  the  fate  of  high -class  newspapers  in  a  mixed 
population  of  our  enormous  geographical  area. . . . 

When  Mr.  Clement  gets  his  new  journal  started,  he 
should  go  back  to  the  files  of  the  Commonwealth  from  Sep- 
tember,  1862,  to  October,   1867,  to  see  what  ammunition 
that  little  weekly  had  to  furnish  its  arsenal  with.    "War- 
rington," Elizur  Wright,  Mrs.  Howe,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Count  Gurowski,  Moncure  and  Martin  Conway,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  Gov.  Boutwell,  Perrohet  Thompson  of  London,  D.  A. 
Wasson,  Stearns  and  Bird  themselves,  and  many  another 
good  writer,  --including  for  brief  contributions  Howells, 
W  .  T.  Harris  and  John  Burroughs,  --were  among  the 
specialists  who  took  a  hand  in  that  journalistic  warfare 
against  the  stupidity  and  stagnating  treason  of  the  support- 
ers of  McClellan  in  New  England  and  New  York,  includ- 
ing. .  .college  professors ....    The  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

(567)   Aug.  31,    1909.    ANECDOTE  OF  WORDSWORTH 
IN  ONE  OF  THEODORE  PARKER'  S  SCRAPBOOKS. 

In  one  of  Parker'  s  scrap-books  occurs  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  Wordsworth  in  his  later  years,  when  a  poet,  per- 
haps Festus  Bailey,  called  on  him  in  1846,  with  a  message 
from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Quillinan:-- 

"He  received  me  with  a  kindly  shake  of  the  hand.    'I  am 
told,'  said  Wordsworth,   'that  you  write  poetry;  but  I  never 
read  a  line  of  your  composition,  and  don't  intend  to.    You 
must  not  think  me  rude  in  this,  for  I  never  read  anybody'  s 
poetry  but  my  own,  and  haven't  done  so  for  five -and -twenty 
years.'    Doubtless  I  smiled.    '  You  may  think  this  is  vanity, 
but  it  is  not;  for  I  only  read  my  poetry  to  correct  its  faults 
and  make  it  as  good  as  1  can . '    I  endeavored  to  change  the 
subject:    'What  is  the  name  of  that  mountain?'  I  inquired. 
'God  bless  me!  have  you  not  read  my  poems?   Why  that'  s 
Nab  Scar;  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  my  writings . 
Don't  you  remember  the  lines?'    He  repeated  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice,  a  well-known  passage  from  the  'Excur- 
sion.' ....    I  spoke  of  the  late  Laman  Blanchard.    From 
that  moment  my  name  seemed  to  fade  away  from  his  recol- 
lection and  he  always  addressed  me  afterward  as  Mr. 
Blanchard.    His  sister.  Miss  W.,  was  wheeled  into  the 
garden  in  a  chair  by  Mrs .  Wordsworth.    Miss  W  .  no  sooner 
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caught  sight  of  me  than  she  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  voice, 
'Who's  that  man.  Brother?'     'Oh,  nobody,  my  dear, -- 
only  Mr .  Laman  Blanchard . '    The  unfortunate  lady  began 
to  sing  the  song,  -- 

A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  born. 
The  Lowland  laws  he  held  in  scorn,  -- 

singing  one  verse  with  much  correctness,  when  Words- 
worth led  me  away.    'This  is  a  painful  scene,  Mr.  Blan- 
chard; let  us  go  into  my  room  and  I  will  read  you  some 
more  passages  from  my  poems  about  Nab  Scar.'  " 

(568)  Sept.  9,   1909.    A  VISIT  TO  WILLIAM  TORREY 
HARRIS  AT  PROVIDENCE--ELLERY  CHANNING'S 
SCHOLARLY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

To  avoid  the  confusion  of  cities  1  took  refuge  last  week. . . 
in  the  solitudes  of  Rhode  Island. . . .    Then  I  invaded  the 
half-tranquilized  streets  of  Providence,  where  I  found  our 
chief  of  philosophers.  Dr.  Harris,  taking  judicious  care 
of  his  recovering  health,  and  full  of  interest  in  the  old  and 
new  questions  of  philosophy;  but  by  no  means  accepting 
the  precepts  of  pragmatism  as  final,  and  going  back  to 
Aristotle  as  the  connecting  and  conciliating  link  between 
Plato,  Kant  and  Hegel,  --admiring  The  Republican  and  the 
Boston  Transcript,  and  praising  the  new  Oxford  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle,  as  entering  more  fully  than  the  earlier 
ones  into  the  inner  spirit  of  the  Stagyrite.    Shakespeare 
more  and  more  appears  to  him  the  prince  of  poets ,  and 
Theodore  Parker,  as  of  old,  one  of  the  political  philosophers 
of  his  time,  and  very  much  the  teacher  of  Lincoln  in  his 
constructive  democracy.    The  first  man  of  independent 
mind  and  great  learning  to  arouse  the  sleeping  powers  of 
young  Harris  seems  to  have  been  Parker.    Emerson  and 
the  great  philosophers  came  later;  but  in  constructive 
metaphysics  Harris  has  gone  far  beyond  those  early 
teachers.    The  new  edition  of  Webster' s  Unabridged,  with 
which  he  has  had  so  much  to  do,  will  be,  philosophically 
considered,  the  best  of  its  editions.    I  gave  him  the  fact, 
seemingly  new  to  him,  that  Ellery  Channing  co-operated 
in  finding  rare  words  and  definitions  and  etymologies  for 
one  of  the  later  editions,  probably  that  of  1890,  --drawn 
from  the  extensive  reading  of  that  extraordinary  scholar, 
on  whose  sedentary  but  industrious  life  the  New  York 
Nation  has  lately  poured  out  ignominious  contempt.    He 
was  long  a  contributor  to  Dr.  Harris's  "Journal  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy, "  so  long  held  in  scorn  by  the  Cambridge 
sciolists  in  philosophy  and  bigots  in  criticism. 

(569)  Sept.   16,    1909.    SANBORN  ON  THE  PHILIPHNES 
AT  CLARK  UNIVERSITY. 

Had  the  Clark  university  authorities  desired  to  open  the 
question  of  imperialism  for  an  impartial  discussion,  they 
would  have  allowed  the  opponents  of  that  costly  and  Phari- 
saical policy  more  than  a  short  half-hour  in  the  whole  day 
of  Tuesday,  while  the  imperialists  occupied  six  or  eight 
hours,  --for  that  was  about  how  the  time  was  divided. . . . 

Mr .  Hoar  and  Mr .  Sanborn  were  handsomely  introduced 
and  complimented,  when  they  appeared  to  answer  the  invi- 
tation extended  to  the  anti-imperial  league;  but  what  they 
said  does  not  find  much  place  in  the  newspaper  reports. 
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The  latter,  who  arrived  late  from  Peterboro,  said  in  sub-  (570)    Sept.  23,   1909.    AUGUSTUS  PORTER  CHAMBER- 

stance,  after  regretting  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  hear  LAINE  AND  CORRINE  FRAZAR  CHAMBERLAINE,  LEI- 

the  fragment  of  one  paper:--  SURE-CLASS  AMERICANS  OF  EMERSON'S  CONCORD. 


"1  have  just  come  from  a  New  Hampshire  town  where,  in 
the  Revolution  which  made  Massachusetts  a  free  state  in- 
stead of  a  dependent  colony,  only  one  person  was  found 
under  suspicion  of  being  a  tory.    But  here  1  find  toryism 
boldly  declaring  itself.    The  claim  that  the  American  Con- 
gress shall  govern  as  colonies  a  people  subdued  by  con- 
quest, whom  it  is  never  proposed  to  admit  as  citizens  'of 
our  Union, '  is  exactly  the  claim  made  by  the  English  Par- 
liament in  regard  to  Massachusetts .    It  finds  no  support  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  my  young  friend  has 
shown  you.    If  this  new  claim  is  right,  then  that  old  claim 
was  right  in  1775,  and  we  were  wrong  in  fighting  against  it 
at  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill.    The  old  tories  said  we  were 
wrong,  and  our  modern  tories  imply  the  same  censure  on 
our  forefathers.    What  was  white  when  Washington  com- 
manded our  armies  cannot  be  black  now  .    As  to  the  plea 
that  we  stay  in  the  Philippines  for  their  good,  and  not  for 
our  own,  I  will  quote  a  reply  made  six  years  ago,  when  a 
woman's  club  in  Massachusetts  had  invited  me  to  argue  the 
anti-imperial  cause,  and  I  had  done  so  at  more  length  than 
1  can  to-day.    Then  a  lady  rose  in  the  audience  and  said 
that  she  agreed  with  me  in  principle,  that  we  never  ought 
to  have  conquered  the  islands ,  'but  now  that  we  are  there 
ought  we  not  to  stay  until  we  have  educated  and  civilized 
those  people?'     I  said:    'Madam,  1  doubt  not  that  you  are  a 
good  housekeeper;  but  let  us  suppose  that  you  are  not,  -- 
that  your  family  complain  of  your  cookery,  and  the  neigh- 
bors say  that  your  kitchen  is  always  dirty,  and  the  beds  are 
not  made  up  till  late  in  the  afternoon.    Now,  if  you  go  home 
from  this  meeting  and  find  a  set  of  burglars  in  your  house, 
will  it  reconcile  you  to  their  remaining  with  you,  if  they 
say  they  intend  to  stay  where  they  are  till  they  have  taught 
you  how  to  cook?' 

"1  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  young  gentleman  who  held 
out  such  glowing  hopes  of  what  the  United  States  can  do  to 
help  onward  civilization  in  China.    It  has  been  my  fortune 
of  late  to  be  oftentimes  the  oldest  person  in  the  audience, 
as  perhaps  I  am  to-day.    Now  a  famous  Englishman  once 
said,  'Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  aged  minds ,' 
We  have  been  fed  on  hopes  ever  since  we  began  to  abandon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration,  and  to  enter  on  that  self- 
appointed  mission  in  the  Philippines  .    We  were  told  that  to 
hold  those  islands  would  greatly  increase  our  trade  in  the 
far  East;  it  was  a  glittering  hope.    But  the  increase  in  our 
Philippine  trade  is  but  an  infinitesimally  small  percentage 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  our  military  and  naval  cost,  for 
which  our  toryism  in  the  Philippines  has  been  made  the  ex- 
cuse .    Now  we  have  another  set  of  hopes  held  out;  but  they 
do  not  inspire  confidence  in  my  aged  mind.    I  would  rather 
see  something  righteous  done,  than  to  be  dosed  with  other 
people'  s  hopes . 

"I  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  United  States  Senate  nearly 
10  years  ago,  and  saw  the  tory  policy  in  the  Philippines 
carried  in  that  body  by  a  single  vote,  --the  casting  vote  of 
the  vice-president,  Hobart,  a  New  Jersey  millionaire.    If 
we  are  to  be  voted  out  of  the  basic  principles  of  our  de- 
mocracy, established  here  by  patriots,  and  not  by  tories, 
I  for  one  must  be  excused  from  following  the  lead  of  mil- 
lionaires,--and  New  Jersey  millionaires  at  that." 


Far  less  a  public  character,  and  rather  as  a  type  of  a 
small  class  of  Americans,  the  late  A.  P.  Chamberlaine  of 
Concord,  who  is  buried  there  to-day,  deserved  notice. 
The  complaint  often  made  that  we  have  in  this  country  no 
"leisure  class,"  such  as  Europe  abounds  with,  found  its 
answer,  so  far  as  one  individual  was  concerned,  in  Mr. 
Chamberlaine,  who,  from  his  graduation  at  Harvard  in 
1847,  was  a  man  of  leisure  and  filled  the  part  very  well. 
After  going  abroad  in  the  administration  of  Taylor  and 
Fillmore,  and  holding  for  a  time  the  place  of  an  attache 
of  the  American  legation  at  Madrid,  he  returned  home  and 
studied  medicine,  graduating  in  1855,  but  hardly  practiced 
at  all,  and  from  that  time  forward  lived  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  off  and  on,  illustrating  the  traits 
ascribed  to  Ulysses  by  Homer,  --"visiting  the  cities  of 
men  and  observing  their  state  of  mind."    In  Spain  he  was 
the  one  American  I  have  met  who  spent  his  evenings  oc- 
casionally with  that  young  beauty  of  Spanish  and  British 
descent,  who  became  the  empress  of  France,  experienced 
all  the  splendors  and  reverses  of  fortune,  and  still  lives, 
a  spared  monument  of  a  period  forever  past.    After  marry- 
ing an  accomplished  and  generous  person,  of  peculiar 
tastes  and  character,  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  who  was  born 
in  Salem  to  a  moderate  fortune,  which  never  deserted  him, 
resided  successively  in  India,  China,  Sicily,  Italy,  England, 
Switzerland,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  for  many  years  in 
Concord  or  at  Monadnoc,  with  an  occasional  sojourn  in 
Marshfield,  near  where  his  wife'  s  ancestors,  of  the  May- 
flower company,  had  settled.    An  artist  of  much  skill,  es- 
pecially in  pen-and-ink  drawing,  he  enjoyed  art  rather 
than  cultivated  it,  and  took  more  pleasure  in  meeting  man- 
kind in  society,  and  benefiting  a  small  circle  of  the  poor, 
wherever  he  might  live,  than  in  making  a  name  for  him- 
self in  any  persistent  occupation. 

Attracted,  as  so  many  persons  have  been,  by  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  quality  of  Emerson  and  his  circle ,  he 
and  his  wife  came  to  Concord  nearly  40  years  ago,  and 
after  looking  round  for  an  estate  on  which  to  build,  finally 
settled  near  a  pine  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Asabet  river, 
where,  nearby,  30  years  ago,  they  built  a  fine  house, 
planted  trees,  set  up  their  library,  hung  their  pictures, 
and  entertained  their  many  friends,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore in  other  houses.    But  this  establishment  did  not  detain 
them  in  one  region;  they  still  continued  to  visit  England, 
France  and  Switzerland,  where  I  found  them  living  at  Aigle 
in  the  Rhone  valley,  in  1892,  and  went  gathering  wild 
flowers  with  them  in  November,  on  the  mountain  sides  of 
that  picturesque  country,  after  the  death  of  their  special 
American  friends,  of  the  Alcott  and  Emerson  families, 
and  their  distant  cousins  of  the  Bradford  family .    On  the 
death  of  Mrs,  Chamberlaine,  some  four  years  since,  her 
husband  gave  away  his  American  houses,  in  which  this  at- 
tached couple  had  lived,  and  returned  to  Switzerland;  but 
found  it  too  lonely  for  his  declining  years;  came  back  to 
America,  and  attaching  to  himself  a  family  of  later  friends, 
went  with  them  to  a  little  town  in  Vermont,  and  died  there 
on  the  20th,  at  the  age  of  82.    A  life  of  this  wandering  sort 
might  seem  to  have  been  restless  and  unhappy,  but  was 
not  so  in  fact.    The  pair  were  easily  pleased  wherever  they 
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might  live,  did  much  good  with  their  money  and  their  so- 
cial gift,  promoted  the  art  studies  of  May  Alcott  and  other 
friends,  corresponded  with  many  persons  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  took  up  several  good  causes  with 
fervor,  while  denouncing  others,  and  eschewing  disagree- 
able persons,  with  equal  earnestness.    An  existence  of  this 
sort,  common  enough  in  European  countries,  but  not  always 
so  harmless  there  as  in  this  singular  case,  may  be  called 
one  of  the  missions  that  free  Americans  are  ordained  to  per- 
form.   It  might  be  denounced  with  ill-natured  zeal,  as  in 
the  recent  instance  of  Ellery  Channing,  who  was  one  of 
their  casual  friends,  attached  or  unattached,  as  the  mood 
might  be,  but  it  was  in  truth,  a  life  of  utility  and  interest, 
as  was  the  more  ascetic  and  philosophic  life  of  Henry  Thor- 
eau,  whom  they  came  too  late  to  know,  and  might  never 
have  pleased,  perhaps.    If  ever  Concord  should  find  a 
chronicler  of  genius  for  the  fourscore  years  between  1830 
and  1910,  the  record  of  the  Chamberlaines,  during  the  last 
half  of  that  period,  would  be  no  inconsiderable  chapter. 

(571)  Sept.  28,   1909.    NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH  ROMANCES--MASSON'  S  DESCRIPTION  OF 
NAPOLEON  ON  ST.  HELENA . 

1  have  glanced  at  these  century-old  romances  which 
Saint-Beuve  praised  so  highly,  and  which  had  a  season  of 
much  success  in  the  French  literary  world.    They  are 
written  in  exquisite  French,  but  of  a  past  era,  without  the 
dignity  of  old  French  and  lacking  the  sparkle  of  the  novels 
of  to-day  in  Paris  .    They  present  a  fashionable  society  so 
artificial  that  our  perception  of  its  unreality  destroys  the 
illustion  that  the  ingenious  plot  might  otherwise  create. 
There  is  hardly  more  action  than  in  the  drawing-room 
novels  of  Jane  Austen,  while  they  lack  that  atmosphere  of 
monotonous  sincerity  and  placid  humor  which  continues  to 
make  Miss  Austen  a  favorite  author.    The  French  plots 
turn  on  the  same  event,  the  marriage  of  a  young  beauty  to 
an  old  and  rich  suitor,  who  is  at  once  provided  with  a  rival 
in  the  person  of  the  hero.    There  is  much  variety  of  char- 
acter in  the  personages;  but  they  all  move  within  a  narrow 
round  of  rank  and  riches,  which  does  not  admit  of  adven- 
tures in  the  medieval  sense  of  romantic .    They  are  in 
truth  autobiographic;  but  the  real  life  is  more  interesting 
than  these  tinted  sketches  of  what  might  have  occurred  and 
sometimes  did.    So  we  turn,  relieved,  to  the  events,  even 
the  most  trifling,  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  who,  in 
Masson' s  last  two  volumes,  is  slowly  dying,  and  character- 
istically play-acting,  in  his  somber  prison  of  the  tropical 
island,  where  the  world-conqueror  died  like  a  rat  in  his 
alley,  and  relieved  from  constant  fears  the  world  which  he 
upset  and  rearranged .    Perhaps  he  did  not  rearrange  so 
much  as  Masson  thinks  he  did;  much  that  Napoleon  seemed 
to  reconstitute  after  the  general  upset,  would  have  arranged 
itself  without  him,  had  he  been  slain  in  battle  before  the 
Russian  expedition.    But  Napoleon's  imprisonment  at  Elba, 
his  escape  therefrom  and  his  reconquest  of  France,  so  sud- 
den and  so  useless,  made  it  needful  that  he  should  be  se- 
cluded where  he  could  not  escape.    Therefore,  St.  Helena; 
but  not  therefore  the  hardships  there  imposed  on  him,  and 
the  network  of  falsehood  in  which  so  much  of  his  island  life 
is  involved  among  the  gossiping  pages  of  history. 

(572)  Oct.  7,   1909.    JULL^  WARD  HOWE  AT  THE  NEW 
YORK  PAGEANT--FINAL  FORM  OF  HER  STANZAS  ON 
ROBERT  FULTON. 
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The  New  York  pageant  had  among  its  personages  the 
unique  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whom  no  college  graduate  can 
equal  in  genius  and  activity  at  90,  although  old  Quincy  did 
long  ago.    It  seems  that  her  poem,  as  generally  printed, 
was  not  in  its  final  form,  which  she  allows  me  to  give  in 
its  last  two  stanzas:-- 

Rest,  Fulton  in  thine  honored  grave. 
Remembered  with  the  wise  and  brave, 
Not  wholly  dost  thou  yield  to  Death, 
For  on  the  wind  is  fiery  breath, 
And  on  the  wave  the  solemn  tread 
Of  multitudes  o'er  Ocean  led. 
And  in  our  grateful  hearts  a  shrine 
Of  loving  memory;  all  are  thine. 

And  as  one  sun  doth  compass  all 
That  can  arise,  or  may  befall,  -- 
One  sentence,  on  Creation's  night 
Bestowed  the  blessed  boon  of  light,  — 
So  shall  all  Life  one  promise  fill 
Of  gentle  nurture  and  good  will,  -- 
While,  pledging  Love's  assured  control. 
The  Flag  of  Freedom  crowns  the  Pole! 

"Which  last,  I  do  assure  you,"  she  writes,  "rang  out  and 
was  answered  by  much  applause.  To  my  surprise,  1  was 
easily  heard,  making  no  unusual  effort."  And  now  she  is 
back  in  Oak  Glen,  receiving  callers  and  enjoying  "the  en- 
chantment of  outdoor  sittings"  in  shade  or  sunlight. 

(573)   Oct.  28,   1909.    JOHN  BROWN  IN  MARY  ELLEN 
RUSSELL'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Boston,  on  the  whole,  stood  well  by  John  Brown  50  years 
ago;  though  her  "men  of  property  and  standing"  a  year 
later,  mobbed  his  friends  in  Tremont  temple,  in  their  an- 
xiety not  to  lose  the  southern  trade;  and  it  is  pleasant, 
even  thrilling,  to  read  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Mrs  . 
Ellen  Russell'  s  recollections  of  the  old  hero  at  her  house 
in  Hudson  street,  and  in  his  prison  at  Charlestown.    1 
think  she  rather  minimizes  now  her  interest  in  antislavery 
during  those  early  years,  when  I  used  to  meet  her  and  her 
sisters.  Father  Taylor's  daughters,  at  the  antislavery 
fairs,  before  her  marriage  to  Tom  Russell,  afterward 
judge  and  minister  to  Venezuela,  and  railroad  commissioner. 
We  regarded  both  her  and  her  husband  as  the  stanchest  of 
abolitionists,  though  they  were  not  intrusted  with  the  dan- 
gerous secret  of  Brown'  s  Virginia  plans  .    Mrs  .  Russell 
was  one  of  two  or  three  northern  women  who  visited  Brown 
in  his  prison,  and  it  was  from  her  and  her  husband,  the 
judge,  that  we  learned  Brown'  s  refusal  to  have  an  effort 
made  for  his  rescue.    He  was  communicated  with  in  the 
absence  of  the  guard,  whom  Mrs  .  R.  sent  out  to  have 
Brown's  bloody  and  torn  coat  cleaned;  he  said  positively: 
"I  would  not  walk  out  of  this  prison  if  the  door  were  left 
open";  adding  that  such  were  his  relations  with  Avis,  his 
jailer,  that  he  should  hold  it  a  breach  of  trust  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  rescued.    Mrs.  Russell's  account  of  Avis' s 
bearing  toward  her,  confirms  the  character  which  Brown 
gave  of  him;  more  considerate  than  Col.  Washington, 
whom  she  answered  in  the  true  Virginian  tone  (her  father, 
the  seaman-preacher,  being  a  Virginian).    At  the  funeral 
services  for  Brown  in  Concord,  the  day  of  his  death,  Thor- 
eau,  in  a  brief  speech,  spoke  of  Mrs  .  Russell's  visit,  and 
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made  one  or  two  of  those  quotations  from  his  old  English 
commonplace  book,  which  were  always  so  apt.    He  said:-- 

"When  I  now  look  over  my  commonplace  book  of  poetry, 
I  find  that  the  best  of  it  is  oftenest  applicable,  in  part  or 
wholly,  to  the  case  of  Capt.  Brown.    Almost  any  noble 
verse  may  be  read,  either  as  his  elegy  or  eulogy.    Indeed, 
such  are  now  discovered  to  be  parts  of  a  universal  liturgy, 
applicable  to  those  rare  cases  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  for 
which  the  ritual  of  no  church  has  provided.    This  is  the 
formula  established  on  high,  --their  burial  service,  --to 
which  every  great  genius  has  contributed  its  stanza  or  line. 
We  have  heard  that  the  Boston  lady  who  recently  visited  our 
hero  in  prison,  found  him  wearing  still  the  clothes,  all  cut 
and  torn  by  saber  and  bayonet  thrusts,  in  which  he  had  been 
taken  prisoner;  and  thus  he  had  gone  to  his  trial,  and  with- 
out a  hat.    She  spent  her  time  in  prison  mending  those 
clothes,  and  for  a  memento  brought  home  a  pin  covered 
with  blood.    What  are  the  clothes  that  endure? 

The  garments  lasting  evermore 
Are  works  of  mercy  to  the  poor; 
And  neither  tetter,  time  nor  moth 
Shall  fray  that  silk  or  fret  this  cloth." 

The  exact  time  when  Brown  was  concealed  in  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell's house  was  between  the  8th  and  15th  of  April,  1857; 
for  on  the  later  date  he  was  at  the  Massasoit  house  in 
Springfield.    Writing  from  there  on  the  16th  to  Eli  Thayer 
at  Worcester,  Brown  said:    "I  am  advised  that  'one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  hounds  is  on  my  track'  and  1  have  kept  my- 
self hid  for  a  few  days,  to  let  my  track  get  cold.    I  have  no 
idea  of  being  taken,  and  intend  (if  God  will)  to  go  back  to 
Kansas  with  irons  in,  rather  than  upon,  my  hands."    He 
made  one  of  his  last  wills  in  Judge  Russell'  s  house,  April 
13,  and  its  three  witnesses  were  Rev.  Daniel  Foster  (who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Russell's  friend,  John  L.  Swift), 
Mary  Ellen  Russell  and  Thomas  Russell.    The  Swifts  were 
particular  friends  of  Sophia  Thoreau.    The  will  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Judge  Russell,  and  was  made  to  cover  the 
arms,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $13,U00,  then  in  Brown's 
hands  for  use  in  Kansas  or  Missouri.    More  than  half  of 
this  was  the  gift  of  G.  L.  Stearns,  and  Brown  bequeathed 
it  to  Stearns,  Dr.  Sam  Cabot  of  Boston  and  W  .  H.  Russell 
of  New  Haven,  to  be  used  for  the  aid  of  the  Free  state 
cause  in  Kansas,  "leaving  the  manner  of  so  doing  entirely 
at  their  discretion." 

(574)    Nov.  2,   1909.    LA  MAR  TINE,  WHITMAN  AND  THE 
LATIN  POETS, 

Compare  Lamartine  with  Whitman  in  their  appreciation 
and  expression  of  Nature,  and  both  with  Lucretius  .    Who 
would  have  thought,  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  New  York 
critics  were  scoffing  at  Whitman,  that  scholars  would  now 
be  comparing  him  with  Latin  and  Greek  poets  of  unshak- 
able repute?    Prof.  Duff  of  Durham,  in  his  English  "Liter- 
ary History  of  Rome,"  makes  this  comparison,  which 
others  had  made  before.    Ferdinand  Plessis  in  his  "Poesie 
Latine,"  in  some  respects  a  more  thorough  work  than 
Duff's,  does  not  mention  Whitman;  who  is  not  yet,  of 
course,  much  known  in  his  French  suit.    In  Bazalgette's 
version  I  turned  at  once  to  the  poems  of  the  war,  which 
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Emerson  could  not  become  interested  in;  but  which,  in 
some  specimens  ("My  Captain"  and  "Ethiopia  Saluting  the 
Colors"),  will  stand  as  among  the  best  single  pieces. 
They  are  well  rendered  in  French,  but  lack,  what  can  be 
ill-spared,  the  rhythmical  effect  which  Whitman  could 
give  when  he  would.    Both  these  French  and  English  vol- 
umes on  Latin  verse  indicate  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  censure 
on  Latin  poetry  as  contrasted  with  Greek. 

(575)    Nov.  16,   1909.    THE  CATALOGUE  OF  TWO 
EARLY  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARIES- -PRES.  WEARE'S 
ANDPRES.  LANGDON'S; 

Communicating  in  October  to  the  Massachusetts  histori- 
cal society,  the  catalog  of  two  Libraries  in  my  native  New 
Hampshire  town, --President  Weare' s  and  President  Lang- 
don'  s  (the  one  of  New  Hampshire  state,  the  other  of  Har- 
vard university),  I  said,  in  support  of  Mr.  Adams's  con- 
tention about  the  poverty  of  New  England  book  shelves  140 
years  ago:-- 

"The  character  of  these  two  is  probably  typical  of  most 
of  the  private  libraries  in  New  England  during  the  18th 
century.    They  were  not  so  much  general  as  professional; 
they  contained  little  poetry  or  fiction,  and  are  distinguished, 
as  Mr.  Adams  has  pointed  out,  by  the  absence  of  Milton, 
of  Shakespeare,  and  the  other  great  English  authors  who 
might  have  been  there.    Col.  Weare,  and  doubtless  Dr. 
Langdon,  had  the  works  of  John  Locke,  and  probably  Dr. 
Langdon  owned  some  edition  of  Bacon,  and  of  Paradise 
Lost.    That  he  had  a  Shakespeare,  I  doubt.    My  grand- 
father, who  owned  a  single  volume  of  Shakespeare,  as 
early  as  1808,  was  probably  the  only  parishioner  of  Dr. 
Langdon  who  had  read  even  so  much  as  that;  and  his  vol- 
ume was  the  gift  of  an  artist  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
James  Akin,  who  had  seen  John  Bernard  (Washington's 
guest  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1798)  on  the  stage  at  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Newburyport.    Judge  Weare' s  associate  on 
the  New  Hampshire  bench.  Judge  Dudley  of  Raymond,  had 
read  some  part  of  Shakespeare,  and  once  quoted  him 
effectively  to  the  jury;  but  literature  was  not  the  strong 
point  of  lawyers  of  clergymen  in  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Nor  did  they  or  the  rich  merchants  collect  books ,  as  the 
fashion  now  is  .    John  Hancock'  s  library  at  Boston  and 
John  Langdon'  s  at  Portsmouth  would  probably  make  but  a 
poor  show  compared  with  Thrale,  the  brewer's,  in  London, 
or  Franklin's  in  Philadelphia.    Small  as  my  own  library 
is  (some  10,000  miscellaneous  volumes),  it  may  be  larger 
than  was  that  of  Dartmouth  college  when  Webster  was 
there  in  1802,  or  that  of  Amherst  20  years  later.    We  now 
run  to  excess  in  libraries,  public  and  private;  and  come 
under  the  censure  of  old  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury,  who  said,  if  he  had  read  as  many  books  as 
X.  and  Y.  he  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  they  were." 

Although  the  Langdon  library  in  1785  contained  no  Shake- 
speare, it  had  got  a  full  Terence  in  Latin  and  EngUsh,  as 
early  as  1800;  and  this  is  its  scholarly  history,  as  a  "pony" 
for  use  at  Harvard:    "Terence  (with  a  translation  on  the 
opposite  page)"  about  1600.    It  had  passed  through  several 
hands  of  students, --of  Isaac  Greenwood,  1678,  of  John 
Bushnell,     1733,  and  was  given  by  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot  (H. 
U.  1737)  to  Rev.  Ebenezer  Thayer,  who  graduated  in  1753, 
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and  whose  son-in-law,  Rev.  Jacob  Abbot  (H.  U.   1792), 
must  have  given  it  to  the  ministerial  library,  --he  being 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Langdon  in  the  parish.    This  copy 
was  shown  at  the  November  meeting  the  other  day. 

The  Langdon  library  also  contained  a  book  now  far  more 
rare  than  most  of  the  quarto  Shakespeares ,  --a  quarto  in 
black  letter,  wji-h  the  quotations  in  Roman  type,  bearing 
this  brief  and  expressive  title,  so  far  as  Time  has  spared 
its  title  page:-- 

"A  Worke  Concerning  the  trunesse  of  Christian  Religion: 
Against  Atheists,  Epicures,  Paynims,  lewes,  Mahometists 
and  other  Infidels  .    Written  in  French  by  Philip  of  Mornay, 
Lord  of  Plessis  and  Marly.    Begunne  to  be  translated  into 
English,  by  that  honorable  and  worthy  Gentleman,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Knight,  and  at  his  request  finished  by  Arthur  Gold- 
ing.    Since  which  time,  it  hath  been  reviewed,  and  is  the 
fourth  time  published,  and  purged  from  sundry  faults  es- 
caped heretofore  through  ignorance,  carelessnesse  or  other 
corruption.    London,   1617." 

This  extremely  curious  book  is  imperfect,  having  been 
gnawed  by  church  mice  in  the  pages  following  Chapter  33. 
It  bears  the  autograph  of  Rev.  Jolin  Fitch,  Dr.  Langdon' s 
predecessor  in  his  Portsmouth  parish,  and  was  given  to 
Fitch  by  Rev.  Robert  Ward  (H.  C.  1719),  the  descendant 
of  Nathaniel  Ward  who  wrote  the  "Simple  Cobbler ."    In 
England  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Isaac  Kimber  of  Wan- 
tage, January  25,   16--.    The  original  French  work  was 
dedicated  to  Harry  of  Navarre  before  he  came  to  the  throne 
of  France,  by  his  Protestant  councilor,  Duplessis  Mornay, 
and  in  English  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  by  Thomas  Will- 
cocks  in  May,   1604.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sid- 
ney began  this  translation.    He  was  five  years  younger  than 
Duplessis  Mornay,  but  was  his  good  friend,  and  when 
Duplessis  was  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1577-8,  to 
seek  her  aid  for  the  Protestants  in  France,  Sidney,  as  well 
as  his  Uncle  Leicester  and  Francis  Walsingham,  urged  the 
Protestant  cause  upon  the  queen. 

Among  the  few  English  books  that  still  retain  an  interest 
in  this  Langdon  collection  "for  the  use  of  the  ministry"  were 
Jonathan  Edwards  on  "The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  and  Cotton 
Mather's  "Instructions  for  a  Candidate  for  the  Pulpit,  "-- 
English,  though,  with  the  Latin  title  of  "Manuduction  ad 
Ministerium,  "  the  original  edition.    This  same  small  vol- 
ume had  been  found  in  President  Weare'  s  library  at  his 
death  in  1786;  he  was  originally  destined  for  the  pulpit,  -- 
from  which  his  marriage  with  a  young  heiress  in  1738  saved 
him,  and  possibly  his  hearers.    We  might  have  expected  in 
his  library  also  what  was  in  fact  found  in  the  Langdon  col- 
lection, --a  volume  of  thin  books  and  pamphlets,  none  later 
than  1649,  bound  up  together,  and  including  a  series  of 
works,  none  later  than  1650.    Among  them  were  Edwin 
Sandys'  s  "State  of  Religion  in  the  Western  Parts  of  the 
World, "  first  edition  of  1605;  N.  Ward'  s  "Simple  Cobbler 
of  Agawan  in  America"  (edition  of  1647);  Du  Boscq's  "Com- 
plete Woman;"  a  work  by  Dudley  Digges,  and  half  a  dozen 
papers  issued  by  both  sides  in  the  civil  war  of  1640-1650, 
This  had  belonged  to  a  certain  John  Nid  of  Trinity  college, 
and  how  it  came  into  the  Langdon  library  does  not  appear . 
It  became  mine,  and  I  broke  it  up  into  four  or  five  volumes, 
some  of  which  I  have  parted  with. 

In  neither  of  these  old  New  Hampshire  libraries  were 
found  many  of  the  Latin  poets,  either  original  or  translated; 
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yet  these  poets  were  much  more  then  the  study  of  the 
learned  professions  than  were  the  English  poets;  and  Ovid 
and  Virgil  were  better  known  to  the  graduates  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  than  any  English  poet  except  Dr.  Watts,  and  pos- 
sibly Pope, --after  1750. 

(576)    Nov.  23,   1909.    MORE  THOUGHTS  ON  MARIE 
DUGARD'S  EMERSON:    SA  VIE,  SON  OEUVRE. 

Mile.  Dugard  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  lives  of 
Emerson,  and  she  translates  well;  but  it  was  a  little  risky 
to  put  his  short  original  poems  (at  the  head  of  each  chapter) 
into  French  verse.    The  task  was  difficult,  so  peculiar  is 
the  thought  and  the  verse;  here  the  hard  feat  is  done;  but  it 
is  hardly  the  verse  of  Emerson  that  resounds  in  lines  like 
those  translating 

Grace,  Beauty  and  Caprice 

Build  this  golden  portal; 
Graceful  women,  chosen  men 

Dazzle  every  mortal. 


Too  weak  to  win,  too  fond  to  shun 
The  tyrants  of  his  doom, 

The  much-deceived  Endymion 
Slips  behind  a  tomb. 


Beaute,  Graces  et  Fantaisie 
Construisent  cette  porte  d'or; 

L'homme  fin,  la  femme  choisie, 
Captivent  I'etre  le  plus  fort: 


Trop  faible  pour  jamais  seduire 

Ou  quitter  des  tyrans  si  beaux. 
L'  Endymion  decu,  sans  rien  dire, 

Glisse  derriere  les  tombeaux. 

The  book  will  make  one  of  Emerson'  s  wisest  volumes 
widely  known  where  French  replaces  English;  and  it  will 
be  perceived  how  readily  the  concise  wisdom  of  our  Con- 
cord sage  adapts  itself  to  the  one  foreign  language  that  he 
heartily  enjoyed .... 

(577)    Nov.  25,   1909.    COLORED  CITIZENS  KEEP  THE 
JOHN  BROWN  ANNIVERSARY- -DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
STEARNS  VILLA. 

[Announcing]  a  meeting  of  colored  citizens  and  others 
at  Faneuil  hall  December  2,  day  and  evening,  to  keep  the 
anniversary  of  John  Brown'  s  death.    A  similar  meeting  at 
the  same  hours  will  occur  in  Providence,  and  on  December 
5,  at  the  Free  synagog  in  New  York,  Mr.  Sanborn,  one  of 
the  speakers  at  Boston  and  Providence,  will  give  a  different 
address  on  the  same  subject,  presenting  the  results  of 
Brown'  s  action  as  seen  now,  and  half  a  century  ago.    1  no- 
tice, by  the  way,  that  a  son  of  John  Brown'  s  Medford 
friend,  George  L.  Stearns,  suggests  in  the  local  newspapers 
the  breaking  up  and  selling  of  the  beautiful  estate  attached 
to  the  Stearns  villa  where  Brown  so  often  stayed,  and  where 
Emerson,  Wendell  Phillips  and  others,  in  January,   1863, 
celebrated  the  final  emancipation  decree  of  Lincoln.    This 
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villa  has  always  contained  Brackett's  marble  bust  of  Brown, 
made  from  sketches  taken  by  Brackett  at  the  door  of  Brown's 
cell,  in  November,   1859.    The  sculptor's  lively  account  of 
this  adventure  lately  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  as  related  to  Miss  Mayo,  a  few  months  before  Brack- 
ett's death.    The  Stearns  estate  was  left  in  trust,  and  the 
lands  are  now  worth  much  more  than  at  Mrs.  Stearns'  s 
death,  1  suppose,  which  is  one  reason  for  selling  them. 

(578)    Dec.  7,    1909.    WILLIAM  E.  B.  DU  BOIS' S  JOHN 
BROWN --OTHER  RECENT  DISCUSSIONS--BROWN' S 
STYLE . 

Mr.  Du  Bois  writes  from  his  radical  point  of  view;  and  while 
he  narrates  facts  very  well,  and  seldom  departs  far  from 
his  copious  authorities,  he  would  have  done  well  to  investi- 
gate a  little  more  closely  by  himself  the  facts  that  have 
been  coming  to  light  since  even  the  latest  English  biography 
of  Brown,  some  four  years  ago.    Within  10  years  past  much 
has  been  learned  about  puzzling  incidents  in  Brown's  last 
year;  and  especially  the  authorship  of  the  anonymous  letter 
received  by  Secretary  Floyd,  notifying  him  of  Brown'  s  plot, 
is  now  known.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  a  friend  of  some  of  Brown'  s  young  men,  in  the  hope 
of  frustrating  the  attack  and  preserving  the  lives  of  the  Iowa 
men  engaged  in  the  foray.    The  survivor  of  two  Iowa 
brothers  named  Gue,  who  between  them  wrote  the  letter, 
has  given  the  facts  to  the  public;  but  our  author  had  put  this 
book  to  press  before  he  learned  this  singular  fact.    There 
are  minor  errors  of  date,  etc.,  and  some  inferences  not 
properly  drawn  for  the  reader,  from  the  documents  cited. 
But  on  the  whole  it  is  a  striking  review  of  a  very  peculiar 
career. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  book  gives  a  black  man'  s 
view  of  the  hero  who  gave  his  life  for  the  freedom  of  the 
African  race .    He  must  therefore  be  allowed  some  enthu- 
siasm which  a  cool  economist  or  politician  might  not  be  ex- 
pected to  show  on  the  same  subject.    He  is  free,  however, 
from  that  disposition  to  detract  and  disparage  that  has  ap- 
peared in  several  of  the  versions  of  Brown'  s  story,  and 
which  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  Athenian  remark 
about  Aristides,  who  had  fatigued  several  among  his 
countrymen  by  being  so  often  called  "The  Just."    The  quali- 
ties found  united  in  Brown  were  of  so  high  an  order,  and 
won  him  so  wide  a  fame  in  all  lands,  that  they  aroused  the 
mean  feeling  of  envy  among  men  who  did  not  have  millions 
of  men,  women  and  children  for  years  singing  that  they  had 
gone  "to  be  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Lord." 

All  sorts  of  questions  must  therefore  be  asked,  many  in- 
jurious suppositions  made,  and  the  facts  twisted,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  damage  of  a  hero'  s  renown.    On  the  whole, 
Brown  has  stood  the  mean  test  very  well,  and  most  of  the 
charges  have  recoiled  on  the  persons  making  them.    A 
more  fundamental  difficulty,  --the  impossibility  of  many 
minds  to  conceive  of  a  character  so  simple  and  so  lofty  as 
Brown'  s,  being  covered  with  a  ragged  coat,  and  enacting 
heroism  without  dash  or  parade,  --will  long  exist,  as  it  has 
hindered  the  renown  of  former  heroes,  until  the  aid  of  time 
and  myth  has  made  him  easy  of  general  acceptance . 

When  the  unknown  writer  or  compiler  of  the  fourth  gospel 
closed  his  Greek  roll  by  saying,  "There  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be 
written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
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not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written,"  he  pardon- 
ably exaggerated.    But  his  meaning  has  often  been  illus- 
trated.   Figures  that  attract  the  world's  interest  continue 
to  be  written  about  until  every  known  fact  has  been  many 
times  retold;  and  many  imaginary  facts  and  sayings  are 
then  found  or  feigned  to  fill  the  innumerable  books .    Plu- 
tarch's,  the  Old  Testament,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the 
Koran,  medieval  history,  and  much  literature  beside,  are 
instances  of  this  finding  and  feigning.    The  story  of  John 
Brown  is  likely  to  be  no  exception.    New  lives  of  him  are 
often  coming  out,  and  there  is  much  casual  and  sketchy 
writing  about  him,  which  will  get  into  some  of  the  books . 
Mr.  Du  Bois  has  wisely  followed  good  authorities,  but  has 
not  made  much  new  investigation.    He  cites  many  sayings 
ascribed  to  Brown,  some  of  which  owe  their  present  form 
to  the  reporter,  not  to  Brown  himself;  who  had  a  peculiar 
style,  both  in  conversation  and  in  letters,  easy  to  recog- 
nize, and  not  much  resembling  the  journalistic  style  in 
which  his  conversations  were  apt  to  be  reported.    In  some 
cases  he  was  most  literally  reported,  as  in  the  famous 
conversation  with  Mason,  Vallandigham ,  Wise,  etc.,  in 
the  engine-house .    That  reporter  was  one  of  the  providen- 
tial outfit  with  which  the  unseen  powers  supplied  Brown 
in  his  four  years  of  public  life,  --from  December,   1855, 
when  he  appeared  in  the  Wakarusa  war,  at  Lawrence,  to 
his  death,  December  2,   1859.    The  sayings  reported  by 
Redpath,  Hinton,  Kansas  Phillips,  Mrs.  Stearns,  and  some 
others,  gained  or  lost  something  by  the  change  of  language,  -■ 
of  which  Brown  was  a  master,  in  his  terse,  clear,  often 
homely  way.    A  recent  writer.  Dr.  Buckley  of  the  New  York 
Christian   Advocate,  a  Methodist  weekly,  gives  a  fresh 
view  of  Brown  by  a  person  who  observed  closely  and  noted 
accurately,  but  not  with  Brown'  s  precise  use  of  words  . 
He  says:-- 

"In  May,   1859,  I  heard  Brown  in  Boston  deliver  an  ad- 
dress of  enigmatical  character  to  an  immense  audience  in 
Tremont  temple.    He  appeared  a  stately  man,  wearing  his 
beard  long  and  spreading,  with  a  large  hand,  nerves  of 
steel,  and  muscles  strong  as  chains.    He  made  it  known 
that  he  needed  money  for  purposes  of  equipment,  to  be  in 
readiness,  etc.    Not  able  to  comprehend  what  he  wanted 
money  for,  I  determined  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him. 
Soon  he  started  for  his  hotel,  which  was  the  United  States, 
in  front  of  the  old  railway  depot.    Thither  he  walked,  ac- 
companied by  a  venerable  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends . 
I  followed.    They  entered  a  small  guest-room,  and  I  soon 
perceived  that  the  Quaker  was  trying  to  convince  Capt. 
Brown  that  war  is  in  every  case  wrong.    Not  presuming  to 
interfere  in  the  conversation,  I  observed  closely  the  manner 
of  Brown.    He  rose  from  his  seat  now  and  then,  moving 
about  the  room  with  the  attitude  of  a  cat  preparing  to  spring 
on  its  prey,  --moving  stealthily,  not  to  alarm  and  lose  it. 
The  argument  proceeded.    Brown  quoted  much  from  the  Old 
Testament,  --the  wars  of  Israel,  and  the  great  men,  -- 
Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua,  David, --the  Quaker  quoted  Christ. 
At  last  Brown  asked  the  Friend  what  he  would  do  if  he  found 
a  pickpocket's  hand  in  his  pocket,  grasping  his  pocketbook? 
He  said  that  he  would  grasp  the  man'  s  arm  and  hold  him 
fast.    'Suppose  he  dragged  you  around  the  room,  would  you 
let  go?'     'No.'     'You  would  hold  him  till  help  came,  or  an 
officer  dragged  him  to  prison?'    The  Quaker  admitted  he 
would.    'And  you  would  consider  that  officer  your  agent,  to 
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protect  you?'    The  argument  was  wound  up  by  Brown's  say- 
ing, 'We  do  not  differ  much  except  in  words .'    At  that 
point  I  ventured  to  ask  Brown  for  a  little  more  light  on  his 
purposes;    I  was  a  young  minister,  --apparently  great 
events  were  impending;  I  would  like  to  understand  them. 
He  answered  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything;  a  time  to 
reveal  and  a  time  to  retain,  and  the  time  had  not  fully  come 
to  make  his  purpose  known,  --or  words  to  that  effect." 

This  is  well  reported,  and  gives  Brown's  calm,  Socratic 
manner,  very  familiar  to  me  from  long  conversations  with 
him.    Dr.  Buckley  adds:    "That  Brown's  acts  and  legal  ex- 
ecution stirred  up  the  people  on  both  sides,  and  much  ac- 
celerated the  inevitable  crisis,  every  person  of  sense  and 
knowledge  believes  .    My  judgment  of  Brown  was  and  is  that 
he  believed  with  all  his  soul  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  be 
to  the  slaves  a  deliverer.    He  was  a  hero,  --among  the 
sublimest  the  world  ever  saw ,    He  risked  everything  for 
his  idea,  and  had  a  benevolent  purpose;  but  it  was  the  hero- 
ism of  fanaticism.    His  management  on  his  trial  showed 
him  to  be  of  vigorous  intellect  and  a  master  of  the  English 
language.    Also,  he  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Socrates 
in  his  manner  of  meeting  death." 

(579)   Jan.  20,   ]910.    DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  EMERSON 
SOCIETY- -EMERSON  IN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Emerson  society  yesterday,  after 
the  president's  address  concerning  the  early  journals  and 
letters  of  Emerson,  and  his  acquaintance  with  Prince 
Achille  Murat  in  Florida  (which  is  to  be  continued  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  society  Wednesday,  February  2),  sev- 
eral ladies  spoke.    Mme.  Alexander -Marius,  who  resides 
in  Boston,  but  makes  a  yearly  visit  to  Paris,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  her  meeting  there  last  summer  with  a  circle  of 
French  women  who  are  devoted  students  of  Emerson.    The 
leader,  Mile.  Marie  Dugard,  is  at  the  head  of  a  girls'  col- 
lege (lycee)  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  her  pub- 
lisher, Armand  Colin,  publishes  text -books  for  the  French 
schools,  so  that  translations  from  Emerson,  made  by  Miss 
Dugard,  or  others,  find  their  way  into  the  schools  through- 
out France.    She  has  herself  written  the  best  French  life  of 
Emerson,  and  has  lately  published  a  translation  of  Emer- 
son's  "Conduct  of  Life,"  which  is  praised  by  Mrs.  Howe 
and  Mr.  Sanborn  as  a  good  rendering  of  the  rather  difficult 
original  into  excellent  French.    In  her  circle  is  Miss  Julia 
Le  Mestral,  who  is  writing  an  article  on  the  "Women  of 
Concord,"  particularly  Mary  Emerson  and  Margaret  Ful- 
ler.   Mme.  Marius  also  spoke  of  the  improved  system  of 
the  French  national  schools,  and  the  recent  custom  of  inter- 
changing pupils  between  French  and  German  schools ,  as 
tending  much  to  soften  national  prejudices  and  promote  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  languages. 

Mrs .  Maud  Howe  Elliott  spoke  of  the  great  interest  in 
Emerson  shown  in  Germany,  specially  noting  what  an  Aus- 
trian-German, Carl  Federn,  sent  to  her  in  Rome  concern- 
ing his  translations  of  Emerson  and  other  Concord  authors. 
Mr .  Sanborn  added  that  an  Austrian  publisher  had  issued  a 
very  good  verse -translation  of  the  best  poems  of  Jones 
Very,  the  Salem  mystic  and  friend  of  Emerson,  --the  latter 
editing  in  1839  the  first  volume  of  Very' s  verse  and  prose. 
J.  S.  Woods  of  Cambridge,  secretary  of  the  society,  also 
spoke,  and  Mr.  Malloy  of  Waltham  sent  a  message  urging 
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the  members  to  read  Dr.  Holmes's  life  of  Emerson,  es- 
pecially the  closing  pages . 

(580)    Feb.  3,   1910.    AN  ENGLISHMAN' S  THEORY 
THAT  ENVIRONMENT  INFLUENCED  THE  POETIC  IN- 
SPIRATION OF  WORDSWORTH,  EMERSON  AND  THOREAU. 

At  the  Emerson  society  yesterday,  besides  the  address, 
which  bore  much  on  the  youthful  Emerson  as  a  good  critic 
of  high  poetry  as  early  as  1828,  and  quoted  his  own  poetic 
description  of  the  river  and  the  fields  about  the  Old  Manse, 
when  he  returned  to  them  from  his  six  months  at  the  South 
in  1827,  portions  of  a  letter  were  read  from  an  English 
admirer  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  who  visited  their  graves 
last  July,  and  proposes  another  pilgrimage  this  year.    He 
is  inclined  to  think  that  external  influences,  --the  "environ- 
ment" has  much  to  do  with  the  poetic  inspiration  of  Words- 
worth, Emerson  and  Thoreau,  and  said:-- 

"1  am  a  great  lover  of  your  poets,  Longfellow  and  Whit- 
tier,  Emerson  and  Whitman.    Of  our  English  poets  Shelley 
stands  first,  --for  his  is  the  fxietry  of  revolt,  --revolt 
against  all  sham  and  insincerity,  all  cant  and  humbug,  -- 
a  call  to  duty  as  demanded  of  a  universal  brotherhood,  our 
great  earth-family.    Shelley's  heart  is  laid  bare  in  his 
poems,  and  you  know  the  man  by  his  writings.    Not  so, 
however,  is  it  with  Wordsworth;  it  seems  that  the  environ- 
ment was  all  essential  in  the  making  of  Wordsworth  and  a 
knowledge  of  that  environment  enables  me  to  understand 
his  call,  --to  value  his  precepts  .    I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  environment  in  the  Lake  district;  and  the  influence 
it  must  have  had  in  drawing  forth  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
Nature  reflected  from  his  poetry.    I  cannot  say  which  of 
your  poets  has  been  the  greater  inspiration,  --probably 
Emerson.    Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Channing  have  all  been 
appreciated;  and  now,  since  my  visit,  1  have  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  their  lives  and  messages  .    I  know  from  personal 
experience  some  little  of  the  influences  surrounding  them, — 
calling  forth  in  them  the  noble  and  true.    Without  those 
favorable  surroundings  Emerson  would  not  have  led  the 
way  by  his  inspiring  "Nature."    The  Concord  river  flowed 
near  his  door,  breathing  "soul"  to  him  all  day  long;  there 
it  is  yet,  doing  the  same  for  all  who  have  the  heart  to  appre- 
ciate.   There,  close  at  hand,  are  the  woods, --"In  the  woods 
is  perpetual  Youth."    It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Emerson  to  be  what  he  was  but  for  this  environment. 


(581)    Feb. 
FAMILY. 


10,   1910.    NEWSOF  JOHN  BROWN'S 


Having  occasion  to  ask  Mrs  .  Adams  (Anne  Brown,  who 
kept  her  father'  s  house  at  Kennedy  farm)  if  she  ever  taught 
Gov.  Wise's  slaves  at  Accomac,  she  writes  me  she  never 
did;  that  when  she  was  asked  by  a  missionary  to  teach  a 
few  freedmen  on  one  of  the  Wise  plantations  on  Elizabeth 
river  near  Norfolk,  she  refused,  because  she  saw  it  was 
only  asked  for  the  sensation  the  fact  would  make  if  reported, 
and  neither  she  nor  her  father  ever  did  things  from  that 
motive .    She  is  living  with  her  aged  husband  in  a  lonely 
place  near  Petrolia  in  California,  and  they  suffered  in 
October  from  a  local  earthquake.    Their  children  are  away, 
earning  their  own  living.    Jason  Brown,  now  87,  has  re- 
turned from  his  winter  jaunt  to  Washington  and  Harpers 
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Ferry,  to  his  son's  suburban  home  near  Akron,  where 
Jason  formerly  kept  sheep  for  old  Col.  Perkins.    Henry 
Thompson,  the  son-in-law  of  Brown,  now  88,  is  living  at 
Pasadena  with  his  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  city  schools,  and  her  father  is  under  the  care  of 
a  nurse  at  their  house  (747  S.  Los  Robles  avenue),  feeble 
but  in  good  spirits.    Mr.  Sanborn  has  become  the  publisher 
of  his  "Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown"  and  will  soon  bring 
out  a  third  edition  at  the  reduced  price  of  $1.50  for  the 
volume  of  660  pages .    At  the  Historical  society  to-day  he 
presented  the  little  volume  printed  by  Ellery  Channing  in 
1886,  "John  Brown,  a  Poem,"  which,  in  fact,  is  two  poems, 
one  a  closet  drama,  introducing  Brown  and  his  sons.  Avis 
his  jailer,    Mrs.  Thomas  Russell  in  Boston  and  at  the 
Charlestown  prison,  old  Father  Taylor,  her  father,  and  her 
little  daughter  Minnie,  with  other  interlocutors.    The 
second  poem  is  that  which  Mr.  Orcutt  asked  for  and  printed 
in  his  History  of  Torrington,  Ct.    The  whole  is  a  small 
book  of  143  pages,  dedicated  in  a  short  poem  to  Mrs .  R . 
W.  Emerson. 
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1855.    In  August,   1888,  Traubel  reports :-- 


"Something  revived  the  old  question,  --had  Emerson 
ever  recanted  his  old  Whitmanism?   W  .  answered,  'It  is 
my  final  belief  that  he  did  not,  --a  belief  confirmed  by 
many  things .    I  shall  never  forget  Lord  Houghton'  s  visit 
of  1876,  after  a  several  weeks'  course  of  meetings  with 
Emerson.    He  sat  opposite  to  me  as  you  do  now,  raised 
his  finger  this  way,  and  said  in  a  resolute  manner,  at 
once  clear  and  emphatic:    'Mark  my  words.  Whitman, 
put  them  down;  1  want  to  say  them  now  because  I  am  never 
likely  to  see  you  again.    Mark  my  words,  --Emerson  never 
took  the  back  track,  never,  never;  never  swerved,  never 
retreated,  is  still  your  friend,  as  he  was  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  --recanting  nothing,  sticking  to  his  faith.    I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  --1  am  not  guessing;  I  have 
been  there,  talked  with  him,  understood  him  and  been 
understood.    Whitman,  in  all  the  essentials  of  adhesion 
Emerson  is  still  on  your  side,  sternly  asserting  your  par- 
ticular message.'" 


(582)   Mar.  15,   1910.    EVALUATION  OF  TRAUBEL' S 
VOLUMES--THE   ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER  OF  WHITMAN- 
EMERSON  AND  WHITMAN. 

The  modern,  American  continuation  of  Johnson's  table- 
talk,  or  rather  a. pendant  independent  and  contrast  thereto, 
is  Horace  Traubel'  s  "Walt  Whitman  in  Camden,  "  of  which 
two  thick  volumes  have  already  appeared,  and  a  third  is 
supposed  to  be  in  preparation.    Much  is  said  in  these  two 
volumes,  --not  a  little,  particularly  the  swear  words,  might 
well  have  been  omitted.    Irritated  and  irritating  speeches 
of  Whitman,  especially  when  they  show  deep  ignorance  of 
the  person  he  speaks  of,  should  have  no  place  in  such  a 
record.    On  the  whole.  Whitman,  though  moody  and  ego- 
istic, especially  in  his  long  illness,  was  what  the  fad  now 
is  to  call  "sane,  "--the  journalists  who  use  the  word  never 
really  seeing  what  it  is  to  be  truly  sane.    Whitman  had  an 
unusual  eye  for  the  experiences  of  life,  and  his  lifelong 
turn  for  posing  seldom  interfered  with  his  clearness  of  vis- 
ion, as  it  often  did  with  his  propriety  of  action.    He  was  a 
devotee  of  duty,  though  he  did  not  always  take  the  same 
meaning  of  duty  which  you  and  1  have  acted  on.    In  the  point 
of  morals  which  has  been  raised  since  his  death,  relating 
to  his  natural  child  or  children,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  a  re- 
gard for  others  kept  him  silent,  and  forbade  him  to  see  his 
grandchild,  if  there  was  one.    Two  or  three  times  he  ap- 
proached this  subject  with  Traubel.    October  27,   1888,  for 
instance,  he  said:    "I  wish  you  on  general  principles  to  be 
made  familiar  with  the  one  big  factor,  entanglement  (I  may 
almost  say  tragedy)  of  my  life;  about  which  I  have  not,  so 
far,  talked  freely  with  you.    There  are  best  reasons  why  I 
have  not  heretofore  told  you;  there  are  also  best  reasons 
why  I  should  tell  you  now ."    But  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  did.    Others  were  involved  in  it,  no  doubt,  and  he  was 
scrupulous  about  breaking  a  silence  in  a  way  to  compromise 
others  .    He  did  this  once  in  publishing  Emerson'  s  first 
letter  to  him,  which  gave  Emerson  a  shock  that  was  never 
quite  forgot.    But  it  was  never  true  that  Emerson  renounced 
or  withdrew  his  first  faith  in  Whitman.    He  even  overvalued, 
I  thought,  the  first  "Leaves  of  Grass"  in  comparison  with 
what  the  poet  wrote  afterward.    The  war  poems  never 
seemed  to  Emerson  to  come  up  to  that  first  standard  of 


Whitman  himself  recanted  on  the  subject  of  his  best- 
known  poem,  "My  Captain."  He  told  Traubel,  September 
11,  1888,  "I  am  almost  sorry  I  ever  wrote  that  poem.  It 
has  reasons  for  being;  it  is  a  ballad,  it  sings,  sings,  in  a 
certain  strain,  with  a  certain  motive;  but  as  for  being  the 
very  best,  --God  help  me,  what  can  the  worst  be  like?" 
Here  is  the  first  draft :-- 

The  mortal  voyage  over,  the  gales  and  tempests 

done. 
The  ship  that  bears  me  nears  her  home,  the  prize 

I  sought  is  won; 
The  port  is  close,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all 

exulting. 
As  steady  sails  and  enters  straight  my  wondrous 

veteran  vessel; 
But  heart!  heart!  heart!  leave  you  not  the  little  spot 
Where  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies,  --sleeping  pale 

and  dead. 

O  Captain,  dearest  Captain!  get  up  and  hear  the 

bells! 
Get  up  and  see  the  flying  flags ,  and  see  the  splendid 

sun! 
For  you  it  is  the  cities  shout,  --for  you  the  shores 

are  crowded; 
For  you  the  red -rose  garlands  and  electric  eyes  of 

women; 
O  Captain!  O  my  father!  My  arm  I  push  beneath 

you; 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck  you  slumber  pale 

and  dead . 

My  captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  closed  and 
still; 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse 
nor  will; 

But  his  ship,  his  ship  is  anchored  safe,  --the  fear- 
ful trip  is  done 

The  wondrous  ship,  the  well-tried  ship,  its  proud- 
est object  won; 
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And  my  lauds  career  in  triumph  wide;  but  I  with 

gentle  tread 
Walk  the  spot  my  captain  lies,  sleeping  pale  and 
dead. 

Technically  it  was  not  very  successful  as  a  rhymed  ballad; 
but  it  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  fine  poem,  which  could 
have  been  freed  from  its  imperfections  easily. 

(583)  Mar.  24,  1910.    JOHN  LEE  AND  EMERSON' S 
JOHN  BROWN  EULOGY—EMERSON  SOCIETY'S  MEETING 
INWALTHAM. 

John  Lee  told  me,  some  years  ago,  that  he  heard  Emer- 
son give  in  Salem  that  remarkable  John  Brown  eulogy  (Jan- 
uary 6,  1860),  of  which  he  gave  me  the  manuscript,  and  in 
which  he  said:-- 

"Who  makes  the  abolitionist?    The  slaveholder.    Our 
blind  statesmen  go  up  and  down  with  committees  of  vigi- 
lance and  safety,  hunting  for  the  origin  of  this  new  heresy. 
They  will  need  a  very  vigilant  committee  to  find  its  birth- 
place, and  a  very  strong  force  to  root  it  out.    For  the 
arch-abolitionist,  --older  than  Brown,  and  older  than  the 
Shenandoah  mountains,  --is  Love,  v^hose  other  name  is 
Justice;  which  was  before  Alfred,  before  Lycurgus,  before 
slavery,  --and  will  be  after  it," 

Mr.  Lee  said:  "When  1  spoke  to  Mr.  Emerson,  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks  and  readings  from  Brown's  speech 
and  letters,  and  said  to  him,  'You  have  given  us  a  grand 
speech, '  he  replied,'!  thought  it  was  a  grand  fizzle'  ";  so 
much  did  he  underestimate  one  of  his  best  utterances . 

The  Emerson  society  of  Boston  met  yesterday  at  Wal- 
tham,  with  its  former  president,  Charles  Malloy,  who 
seldom  goes  from  home,  but  who  entertained  the  audience 
with  recollections  of  Emerson,  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of 
his  next-door  neighbor,  Gen.  Banks.    Mr.  Malloy  is  one  of 
the  few  now  living  who  heard  Lincoln's  speech  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  in  the  winter  of  1859,  when  he  spoke  for  two  hours, 
and  seemed  to  Mr.  Malloy  to  be  neither  awkward  nor  droll, 
but  impressive  from  beginning  to  end;  the  close  being  es- 
pecially solemn.    His  stories  were  all  to  the  point,  and 
came  in  to  strengthen  his  argument,  not  to  make  the  crowd 
laugh.    His  voice  was  strong  and  flexible,  and  his  whole 
bearing  was  of  greatness  and  power.    Mr.  Woods,  the 
secretary,  said  he  heard  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate  in 
1858  in  Alton,  and  noticed  the  same  seriousness  and  power. 
Gen.  Banks  had  confided  to  his  neighbor  Malloy  an  impres- 
sive anecdote  of  Lincoln  soon  after  his  inauguration,  when 
he  told  the  new  general  that  Washington  was  so  full  of 
traitors  that  he  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust.    He  was  es- 
pecially distrustful  of  Virginians  after  Lee  deserted,  and 
when  Gen.  Anderson,  in  Kentucky,  first  proposed  to  Lin- 
coln the  name  of  Thomas  for  a  high  command,  he  demurred, 
saying,  "Who  can  trust  a  Virginian?" 

(584)  Apr.  5,    1910.    IRVING' S  CHILDHOOD  EXPER- 
IENCES AS  BACKGROUND  FOR  HIS  BEST-KNOWN  STOR- 
1ES--JESSE  MERWIN  WAS  THE  ORIGINAL  ICHABOD 
CRANE. 

Much  as  Washington  Irving  wrote,  and  high  as  his  posi- 
tion once  was  in  our  literature,  little  is  now  remembered 
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of  his  but  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Ichabod  Crane  and  the  Knicker- 
bockers .    It  is  interesting  then  to  find  in  an  old  Boston 
newspaper  of  1851  a  letter  from  Irving  to  the  original 
Ichabod,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  Yankee  named  Jesse  Merwin, 
then  living  in  Kinderhook,  and  formerly  a  schoolmaster  near 
by,  with  whom  Irving  in  youth  used  to  play  pranks  among 
the  mingled  Dutch  and  Yankee  residents  of  the  sleepy  old 
region.    They  were  both  democrats,  I  take  it,  as  was  Van 
Ness,  and  also  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  great  man  of  Kinder- 
hook,  living  at  his  mansion  of  Lindenwald  in  that  town. 
My  old  friend  Elmore  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  born  in  Ulster 
county,  further  down  the  Hudson,  used  to  say  he  had  seen 
Van  Buren  and  Irving  journeying  to  New  York  together  in 
the  ex-president's  carriage,  and  stopping  for  dinner,  or 
to  have  a  cast  shoe  replaced,  at  the  village  where  as  a  lad 
he  stared  at  them,  --the  first  president  and  author  he  had 
ever  seen.    Writing  from  his  gabled  cottage  at  Irvington 
in  February,   1851,  to  Merwin  at  Kinderhook,  Irving  said:-- 

"Your  letter  was  indeed  most  welcome --calling  up  as  it 
did  the  recollections  of  pleasant  days  passed  together  in 
times  long  since  at  Judge  Van  Ness's,  in  Kinderhook.  Your 
mention  of  the  death  of  good  old  Domine  Van  Ness,  recalls 
the  apostolic  zeal  with  which  he  took  our  little  sinful  com- 
munity in  hand,  when  he  put  up  for  a  day  or  two  at  the 
judge's;  and  the  wholesome  castigation  he  gave  us  all,  one 
Sunday,  beginning  with  the  two  country  belles  who  came 
fluttering  into  the  school-house  during  the  sermon,  decked 
out  in  their  city  finery;  and  ending  with  the  judge  himself, 
in  the  stronghold  of  his  own  mansion.    How  soundly  he  gave 
it  to  us!    The  good,  plain-spoken,  honest  old  man!    He  cer- 
tainly handled  us  without  mittens;  but  I  trust  we  are  all  the 
better  for  it.    How  different  he  was  from  the  brisk,  dapper, 
self-sufficient  little  apostle  who  cantered  up  to  the  judge's 
door  a  day  or  two  after;  who  was  so  full  of  himself  that  he 
had  no  thought  to  bestow  on  our  religious  delinquencies; 
who  did  nothing  but  boast  of  his  public  trials  of  skill  in 
argument  with  rival  preachers  of  other  denominations,  and 
how  he  had  driven  them  off  the  field  and  crowed  over  them. 
You  must  remember  the  bustling,  self-confident  little  man 
with  a  tin  trumpet  in  the  handle  of  his  riding  whip,  with 
which  I  presume  he  blew  the  trumpet  in  Zion! 

"Do  you  remember  our  fishing  expedition    in  company 
with  Congressman  Van  Allen  to  the  little  lake  a  few  miles 
from  Kinderhook;  and  John  Moore,  the  vagabond  admiral 
of  the  lake,  who  sat  crouched  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of 
his  canoe  in  the  center  of  the  lake,  vyith  fishing  rods 
stretched  out  in  every  direction,  like  the  long  legs  of  a 
spider?    And  do  you  remember  our  piratical  prank,  when 
we  made  up  for  our  bad  luck  in  fishing  by  plundering  his 
canoe  of  its  fish  when  we  found  it  adrift?    And  do  you  re- 
member how  John  Moore  came  splashing  along  the  marsh, 
roaring  at  us  and  how  we  finished  our  frolic  by  driving  off 
and  leaving  the  congressman  to  John  Moore's  mercy, 
tickling  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  his  being  scalped  at 
least? 

"Ah,  well-a-day,  friend  Merwin,  these  were  the  days  of 
our  youth  and  folly.    I  trust  we  have  grown  wiser  and  bet- 
ter since  then;  we  certainly  have  grown  older.    I  don't 
think  we  could  rob  John  Moore'  s  fishing  canoe  now  .    By 
the  way,  that  same  John  Moore,  and  the  anecdotes  you  told 
of  him,  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  vagabond  character.  Dirk 
Schuyler,  in  my  Knickerbocker  history  of  New  York,  which 
I  was  then  writing. 
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"You  tell  me  the  old  school-house  is  torn  down  and  a  new 
one  built  in  its  place.    I  an:i  sorry  for  it.    1  should  have 
liked  to  see  the  old  school-house  once  more,  where  after 
my  morning'  s  literary  task  was  over,  I  used  to  come  and 
wait  for  you  occasionally,  until  school  was  dismissed,  and 
you  used  to  promise  to  keep  back  the  punishment  of  some 
little,  tough,  broad -bottomed  Dutch  boy  until  1  should  come, 
for  my  amusement--but  never  kept  your  promise.    I  don't 
think  1  should  look  with  a  friendly  eye  on  the  new  school- 
house  ,  however  nice  it  might  be . " 

It  seems  that  Merwin  was  Ichabod,  and  that  Irving  was 
writing  his  book  at  Van  Ness'  s,  and  that  preaching  was  in 
the  village  school-house. 

(585)  Apr.  7,   1910.    EMERSON' S  DELIGHT  IN  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  SAMPSON  REED— HIS  REMARKS  TO  SAN- 
BORN--JAMES  REED  WAS  SANBORN'S  CLASSMATE. 

In  the  year  1849,  intermediate  between  my  first  Sundays 
in  Boston,  in  November,   1843,  and  my  second  group,  in 
April,   1851,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  then  had  a  book  shop 
in  West  street,  published  in  her  "Esthetic  Papers,"  along 
with  Thoreau'  s  account  of  his  night  in  the  Concord  jail,  an 
essay  by  Sampson  Reed  on  "Genius,"  which  was  striking 
but  odd,  and  left  the  reader  nowhere  in  particular.    Wish- 
ing to  learn  more  of  Emerson'  s  reason  for  admiring  this 
little-known  author,  I  questioned  the  Concord  sage  in  1873, 
and  learned  from  him  these  facts:    Sampson  Reed  was  a 
classmate  at  Harvard  in  1818  of  Emerson'  s  older  brother, 
William,  and  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  three  years  later, 
in  the  year  of  Emerson'  s  own  graduation.    His  master'  s 
oration  was  this  essay  on  "Genius, "  "given  in  a  mild  man- 
ner, and  awakening  little  applause  except  from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  present,  and  applauded  it  loudly,  as  I 
happened  to  notice ."    Emerson  obtained  a  copy  of  it,  and 
20  years  after  asked  Mr.  Reed'  s  permission  to  print  it  in 
the  Dial,  which  he  was  then  editing.    After  Mr.  Reed  had 
sent  for  and  perused  some  numbers  of  the  quarterly  Dial, 
he  refused  to  let  it  appear  there,  but  in  1849  Miss  Peabody 
got  leave  to  print  it.    Emerson  added  O^ly,  1873):-- 
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a  brother  Henry,  soon  after  1630,  he  brought  versions  in 
meter  of  six  of  the  Psalms  for  John  Cotton,  who,  I  believe, 
put  them  into  the  Bay  Psalm  Book;  and  these  were  written 
by  Francis  Quarles,  who  in  1634  published  at  London  his 
most  popular  book,  the  "Emblems."    This  went  through 
many  editions  in  his  own  century,  and  is  still  from  time 
to  time  reprinted.    In  this  Quarles  showed  himself  a  re- 
ligious pessimist,  abounding  in  passages  like  these  trip- 
lets, --for  of  triplets  he  was  fonder  than  Dryden:-- 

My  following  eye  can  hardly  make  a  shift 

To  count  my  winged  hours,  --they  fly  so  swift, 

They  scarce  deserve  the  bounteous  name  of  gift. 

The  secret  wheels  of  hurrying  Time  to  give 
So  short  a  warning,  and  so  fast  they  drive, 
That  1  am  dead  before  I  seem  alive. 

And  what's  a  life?  a  weary  pilgrimage, 
Whose  glory  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood  and  decrepit  age. 

Ah!  what  is  Ufe?    The  flourishing  array 

Of  the  proud  summer-meadow,  which  to-day 

Wears  its  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. 

Thoreau,  after  a  summer  and  autumn  spent  in  exploring 
the  great  libraries  of  New  York,  in  1843,  to  furnish  his 
commonplace  book  with  selections,  carried  back  to  Con- 
cord the  name  and  praise  of  Quarles,  and  set  his  friend 
Channing  to  reading  him.    The  verdict  was  not  favorable; 
in  his  little  volume  of  1849,  called  "The  Woodman,"  Chan- 
ning said:-- 

Dry  as  a  July  drouth. 
And  a  simoon  from  the  south. 
Art  thou,  Sahara  Quarles! 

I  love  thee  not; 

Blaze  'neath  the  pot! 
'Tis  the  best  thing  that  I  can  do  for  thee 
To  make  these  accelerate  cookery. 


"Mr.  Reed  was  one  of  the  first  Swedenborgians  in  Amer- 
ica, and  gave  up  Unitarian  divinity,  which  he  was  studying, 
as  William  Emerson  was,  because  his  opinions  had  changed. 
He  became  an  apothecary,  in  Boston,  and  made  a  fortune  as 
a  wholesale  druggist,  is  living  now,  and  has  a  son,  James 
Reed,  preaching  to  the  Boston  Swedenborgian  society  in 
Bowdoin  street.    Soon  after  writing  "Genius"  he  printed  a 
little  book:    "The  Growth  of  the  Mind,  "  which  I  once  told 
you  was  then  the  best  book  written  in  America;  and  I  sent  it 
over  to  my  friend  Carlyle,  as  a  sample  of  what  men  in  Bos- 
ton were  thinking." 

James  Reed  has  now  had  his  anniversaries,  and  was  kept 
by  his  pastoral  duties  from  attending  the  funeral  of  our 
classmate  Agassiz  in  the  Appleton  chapel  at  Cambridge,  at 
which  nine  or  ten  of  the  class  of  '  55  were  present. 

(586)   Apr.  12,   1910.    FRANCIS  QUARLES  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND--THE  RESPONSES  OF  THOREAU  AND  ELLERY 
CHANNING. 

When  John  Josselin,  the  English  botanist  and  loyalist, 
came  over  to  Boston  and  proceeded  to  Maine,  where  he  had 


Dusty  and  dry. 
Thou  wouldst  the  eyeball  of  a  saint  defy; 
Thy  Emblems  seem 
A  staircase  in  a  choking  dream; 

Yet  Herbert  said 
Thy  chip  and  his  provoking  hunger  stayed. 

A  skill  and  smoothness  in  verse  (interrupted  too  often 
by  some  gross  quaintness  or  tedious  prolongation  of  the 
figure)  distinguished  Quarles  from  the  first,  and  has  made 
him  less  admired  than  he  was  in  his  own  day.    His  "Argalus 
and  Parthenia,"  which  has  more  than  6000  lines,  mostly  in 
couplets,  and  was  written  before  he  was  25,  I  suppose, 
gives  instances  of  this  on  every  one  of  its  nearly  200  pages . . 

In  descriptions  of  scenery  Quarles  quite  equals  Heliodorus; 
this  account  of  night,  for  instance,  is  pleasing,  and  like  the 
other  lines  quoted,  shows  that  he  could  make  good  couplets 
long  before  Waller  began  to  write,  who  is  thought  to  have 
first  smoothed  and  turned  the  couplet  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 
which  they  made  so  fashionable  in  the  18th  century:-- 

Still  was  the  night;  no  language  did  molest 
The  waking  ear;  all  mortals  were  at  rest; 
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No  breath  of  wind  had  power  to  provoke 
The  aspen  leaf,  or  urge  the  aspiring  smoke; 
Sweet  was  the  air  and  clear,  no  star  was  hid, 
No  envious  cloud  was  stirring,  to  forbid 
The  wild  astronomer  to  gaze  and  look 
Into  the  secrets  of  his  spangled  book. 

The  latest  biographer  of  Quarles  has  noticed  that  Thor- 
eau  was  one  of  the  recent  critics  to  praise  and  quote  this 
almost  forgotten  poet;  but  1  see  that  he  could  not  have  had 
the  exact  words  of  Thoreau  before  him,  since  those  were 
only  printed  in  1906  by  the  Bibliophile  society  of  Boston. 
He  wrote  in  his  journal  for  April  11,   1843:-- 

"1  am  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  Quarles  and  his 
contemporaries  speak  of  Nature .    The  utmost  poetry  of 
their  expression,  is,  after  all,  a  sort  of  gallantry  of  a 
knight  to  his  lady.    They  do  not  speak  of  Nature  as  sincere 
lovers,  or  as  very  conversant  with  her;  but  as  possessing 
a  thorough  respect  for  her,  and  a  good  title  to  her  ac- 
quaintance .    They  can  speak  of  and  to  her  well  and  manfully, 
because  their  lips  are  not  closed  by  affection.    'The  pale- 
faced  lady  of  the  black -eyed  night, '  says  Quarles  .    1  do  not 
think  there  was  in  that  age  an  unusual  devotion  to  Nature; 
but  she  certainly  held  her  court  then,  and  all  authors  were 
her  gentlemen  and  esquires,  and  had  always  ready  an  abun- 
dance of  courtly  expressions  . " 

The  line  here  cited  by  Thoreau  is  found  in  the  second  Em- 
blem of  the  second  book,  and  introduces  another  of  those 
night-pieces  in  which  Quarles  delighted,  the  waxing  of  the 
moon  being  his  emblem  here:-- 

The  pale-faced  lady  of  the  black-eyed  night 

First  tips  her  horned  brows  with  easy  light. 

Whose  curious  train  (of  spangled  nymphs)  attire 

Her  next  night'  s  glory  with  increasing  fire; 

Each  evening  adds  more  luster,  and  adorns 

The  growing  beauty  of  her  grasping  horns; 

She  sucks  and  draws  her  brother'  s  golden  store, 

Until  her  glutted  orb  can  suck  no  more. 

Even  so  the  vulture  of  insatiate  minds 

Still  wants,  --and  wanting,  seeks,  --and  seeking  finds  . 

Here  is  shown  the  defect  of  taste  in  Quarles;  the  transition 
from  the  nightly  moon  to  a  vulture  is  insufferable .  But  his 
skill  in  verse  is  marked,  as  when,  in  another  meter,  he 

says:-- 

Gone  are  those  golden  days,  wherein 
Pale  Conscience  started  not  at  ugly  sin; 
When  good  old  Saturn'  s  peaceful  throne 
Was  unusurped  by  his  beardless  son; 
When  just  Astraea  poised  her  scales 
In  mortal  hearts;  her  absence  earth  be- 
wails; 
There  was  no  client  then  to  wait 
The  leisure  of  his  long-tailed  advocate; 
The  talion  law  was  in  request  (lex  talionis). 
And  chancery  courts  were  kept  in  every 
breast. 

Such  quaintness  as  this  delighted  Thoreau,  who  went  on  to 
say:-- 
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"Quarles  is  always  full-mouthed;  he  is  not  often  weak  or 
shallow,  though  he  is  coarse  and  untasteful.    He  writes 
lines  which  it  employs  the  whole  tongue  to  utter.    He  runs 
in  conceits,  as  well  as  Herbert.    He  uses  many  ablebodied 
and  strong  backed  words,  which  have  a  certain  rustic 
fragrance  and  force,  like  countrymen  come  to  town, --as 
if  now  first  devoted  to  literature  after  having  served  a 
sincere  and  stern  purpose." 

(587)    Apr.  19,   1910.    RECEPTION  OF  JUDGE  MARTIN 
CONWAY'  S  SPEECH--HE  HAD  DISCUSSED  HIS  VIEWS 
WITH  EMERSON  AND  HAWTHORNE --SANBORN  AT  THE 
MUSIC  HALL  AND  LATER  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
HAD  CALLED  FOR  AN  UNDIVIDED  NATION. 

Our  historical  society  has  just  published  the  interesting 
letters  of  Dr.  Seth  Rogers,  surgeon  of  Col.  Higginson's 
black  regiment,  written  from  South  Carolina  in  1863  and 
the  latter  part  of  1862.    In  the  letter  of  February  17,   1865, 
he  says:    "I  have  been  reading  Judge  Conway'  s  speech  in 
Congress;"  to  which  the  editor  adds  a  note  saying  "No 
speech  of  his  is  reported  in  the  Congressional  Globe  for 
this  session."    Mr.  Ford  must  learn  to  be  a  little  less 
negative  .    The  speech  was  given  in  the  House  January  27, 
1863,  was  printed  at  length  by  Moncure  Conway  the  Vir- 
ginian (Martha  Conway  was  a  Marylander)  in  the  Boston 
Commonwealth,  from  the  daily  Globe,  on  February  14,  and 
was  followed  by  the  last  editorial  the  Virginian  wrote  for 
the  paper,  in  which  he  denounced  war  in  general,  and  rather 
sided  with  Judge  C.  in  favoring  separation.    I  succeeded 
Moncure  Conway  as  editor  the  next  week,  and  printed  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  February  21  my  discourse  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  in  the  Boston  music  hall,  in  which,  while  doing 
justice  to  Judge  Conway'  s  sincere  love  of  liberty,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Union  must  continue,  by  the  emancipation  of 
all  the  slaves,  including  the  pro-slavery  democrats  at  the 
North,  of  whom  a  minority  were  still  defending  slavery, 
with  McClellan  for  their  leader  in  war  and  politics .    Among 
other  things  I  said:    "I  am  not  of  those  who  fear  further 
secession,  --still  less  universal  anarchy.    The  East  and  the 
West  were  never  so  firmly  knit  together  as  now;  their  in- 
terests and  their  feelings  were  never  so  homogeneous,  and 
they  are  daily  becoming  more  so .    Illinois  is  more  loyal 
than  New  Jersey;  the  most  distant  states,  Kansas  and  Califor- 
nia, are  the  most  eager  for  the  war.    The  enormous  debt 
so  suddenly  plied  upon  us ,  is  a  great  tightener  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Union." 

An  incident  of  the  time  is  worth  recording.    Judge  Con- 
way had  been  talking  the  substance  of  his  speech  for  a  month 
or  two  before  he  gave  it.    He  came  to  Concord,  where  the 
other  Conway  was  then  living,  and  at  Emerson'  s  he  dined 
with  Hawthorne,  in  early  December,   1862.    I  dined  with 
Hawthorne  at  his  Wayside  house  on  Christmas,   1862.    He 
quoted  Judge  Conway,  and  said  he  agreed  with  him  that  the 
North  and  South  must  separate.    "In  England,"  he  said,  "I 
always  felt  that  we  were  two  nations."    I  demurred,  believ- 
ing that  the  only  real  foe  of  the  Union  (now  that  New  England 
federalism  was  dead  and  buried)  was  negro  slavery.    Con- 
way was  a  good  lawyer,  and  sincere  to  the  marrow;  but 
there  was  a  vein  of  distrust  and  despondency  in  him  which 
eventuated  in  delusional  insanity  a  few  years  later.    He 
was  also  a  most   interesting  person,  whose  career  in  Kan- 
sas had  been  every  way  creditable  to  him. 
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(588)    May  19,   1910. 
KEYES  OF  CONCORD. 


THE  CAREER  OF  JOHN  SHEPARD 


Among  the  deaths  of  this  week  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, one  of  the  oldest  surviving,  a  classmate  of  Col.  Hig- 
ginson,  though  older,  and  for  65  years  an  official  of  the 
town,  the  county,  the  state,  or  the  United  States,    John 
Shepard  Keyes  of  Concord,  at  the  age  of  88.    He  was  one  of 
those  youths  of  Concord  who  were  fitted  for  college  at  the 
long-defunct  academy  there,  his  schoolmates,  older  or 
younger,  being  Judge  Hoar  and  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
Thoreau,  William  Whiting,  George  Heywood  (whose  son. 
Dr.  George,  has  recently  died  in  New  York),  George 
Brooks,  Col.  Prescott,  and  others  of  more  or  less  fame. 
Judge  Keyes  (such  was  his  latest  title)  having  been  success- 
ively esquire,  colonel,  high  sheriff ,  marshal  of  the  United 
States  court,  under  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  state  senator, 
staff  officer,  and  for  30  years  past  judge  of  the  small  local 
court.    He  held  nearly  every  town  office  except  that  of  town 
clerk,  and  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  affairs  of 
the  town  and  its  antiquities.    In  politics  he  had  belonged  to 
almost  every  party  of  his  time,  except  the  prohibitionists 
and  the  pro -slavery  democrats;  having  been  bred  a  whig, 
but  not  immediately  following  his  heighbors,  the  Hoars  and 
Whitings,  into  the  free  soil  and  republican  parties,  but  com- 
ing into  the  latter  by  way  of  the  Native  Americans  .    After 
the  war  he  joined  the  Butler  faction  of  the  republicans, 
which  brought  him  into  political  fellowship  with  Wendell 
Phillips,  his  father's  old  antagonist,  whom  he  may  not  have 
much  admired.    Before  the  war  he  was  a  Kansas  committee- 
man, and  one  of  the  admirers  of  John  Brown,  at  whose  mem- 
orial service,  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  Sheriff  Keyes 
took  an  active  part.   When  the  democratic  United  States 
marshal,  Watson  Freeman,  undertook  to  arrest  me  ille- 
gally, Mr.  Keyes  was  my  counsel  and  procured  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  which  took  me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mar- 
shal's  deputies,  about  10  o'clock  at  night.    This  marshal 
was  succeeded  by  Sheriff  Keyes,  by  Lincoln's  appointment, 
favored  by  Congressman  Train,  afterward  attorney-general, 
and  by  Senator  Sumner,  who  had  been  my  warm  advocate 
before  the  Senate  in  Washington.    This  appointment  was  re- 
garded as  poetic  justice,  and  its  perquisites  during  the 
civil  war  made  the  foundation  of  Marshal  Keyes'  s  later 
fortune,  --many  important  forfeitures  having  passed  under 
his  official  hand.    But  before  the  war  he  had  perhaps  ren- 
dered the  service  that  will  be  longest  remembered,  for  it 
brought  him  into  the  history  of  the  romantic  Alcott  family, 
whose  daughter  has  made  its  story  known  all  over  the 
world.    In  1857  Mr.  Keyes  and  others  carried  through  the 
town-meeting  a  vote  reorganizing  the  public  schools,  under 
a  general  committee  of  nine,  of  which  he  became  chairman 
and  I  secretary.    Among  our  associates  was  E.  W  .  Bull, 
who  had  invented  the  Concord  grape,  and  was  a  neighbor  of 
the  Alcotts  for  years  in  their  picturesque  Orchard  House,  -- 
and  among  us  we  elected  Mr.  Alcott  superintendent  of  the 
10  town  schools.    It  was  his  first  recognition  by  the  town  of 
his  choice,  and  though  it  brought  him  little  money,  --for  it 
was  the  day  of  small  things,  --it  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  schools  under  his  gentle  and  civilizing  in- 
fluence.   His  daughters  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  work, 
and  at  the  annual  school  festival  in  the  town  hall  Louisa  was 
active  and  contributed  verses  for  singing. 

Two  or  three  years  earlier,  in  1855,  Mr.  Keyes  had  also 
been  active  in  purchasing  and  dedicating  the  new  cemetery, 
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under  its  old  name  of  "Sleepy  HoUow, "  at  which  all  the 
literary  talent  of  the  village  was  called  into  requisition. 
Emerson  was  the  orator,  and  had  undertaken  to  furnish 
poems  for  the  occasion, --not  by  himself,  but  his  friends. 
Thoreau  was  unavailable  for  that,  but  EUery  Channing  was 
living  in  the  attic  of  his  old  house  by  the  river,  while  I  oc- 
cupied the  lower  rooms.    One  night  1  was  surprised  by  a 
call  from  Mr.  Emerson,  who  said  he  had  asked  and  obtained 
from  Channing  a  poem  which  was  good,  but  could  not  well 
be  sung  by  the  village  choir;  he  therefore  desired  me  to 
provide  verses  that  could  go  to  a  familiar  church  tune .    I 
produced  the  ode,  which  was  sung,  I  believe,  to  "St.  Mar- 
tin' s , "  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  trilled  by  the 
voices  of  my  new  friends,  --one  of  the  most  agreeable  sen- 
sations a  young  poet  can  experience.    It  was  inferior  to 
Channing' s  beautiful  monody  (both  are  printed  in  Emerson's 
"Parnassus,"  and  the  reader  can  there  see  that  my  critique 
is  just);  but  mine  certainly  flowed  smoothly  from  the  lips 
of  the  choir,  and  Mr.  Keyes  assured  me  that  the  town  ought 
to  give  me  a  grave  lot  for  my  ode.    1  afterward  bought  two,  -- 
one  for  the  burial  of  our  good  friend  David  Wasson,  whose 
friends  desired  him  to  be  buried  in  the  town  where  he  had 
lived  pleasantly  for  a  few  months.    Long  afterward  1  pro- 
cured a  small  lot  for  Channing' s  ashes,  in  the  grounds  he 
had  so  well  described  in  verse . 

In  his  more  public  offices  Judge  Keyes  did  not  distinguish 
himself  beyond  other  sheriffs  and  marshals;  nor  was  he  very 
learned  in  the  law .    But  it  was  in  his  town  offices  and  the 
preservation  of  local  history  that  his  best  service  was  ren- 
dered.   Village  life  in  New  England  is  honeycombed  with 
petty  animosities,  and  long-enduring  prejudices;  and  these 
he  did  not  escape .    Newcomers  to  the  town  have  been 
amazed  at  the  undercurrent  of  gossip  and  virulent  misunder- 
standing to  be  found  there,  --so  much  in  contrast  with  its 
idyllic  renown  and  the  silent  beauty  of  its  landscape.   Death 
sometimes  starts,  but  finally  checks,  the  flow  of  these 
streams  of  bitterness;  and  it  will  have  its  appointed  work 
in  this  instance. 

(589)  May  26,  1910.  HENRI  CLUZANT  AND  THE  MSS. 
AND  DRAWINGS  OF  ST.  JOHN  DE  CREVECOEUR- -JULIA 
P.  MITCHELL'S  FORTHCOMING  BOOK. 

1  am  now  in  correspondence  with  a  French  proprietor 
near  Bordeaux,    Henri  Cluzant,  who,  1  hope,  may  allow  his 
Mss.  and  drawings  by  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur  to  come  to 
America,  where  they  properly  belong,  if  they  are  not  to  re- 
main among  his  descendants  in  Paris,  to  whom  my  corre- 
spondent is  in  no  way  related.    I  had  questioned  him  as  to 
the  character  of  the  documents  owned  by  him,  and  their 
value;  he  now  writes:-- 

"It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  your  inquiries .    1  am 
merely  a  landowner,  and  I  know  much  better  how  to  care 
for  my  vineyards  than  to  tell  you  whether  or  no  the  draw- 
ings ,  etc . ,  are  from  the  hand  of  M .  de  Crevecoeur .    Mere 
chance  led  me  to  find,  in  a  great  mass  of  documents  con- 
cerning the  family  household  at  Cagny,  accumulated  since 
the  15th  century,  these  manuscripts,  which  are  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  corrections  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Letters 
of  an  American  Farmer,"  now  in  my  possession.    There 
my  knowledge  ends,  and  1  am  wholly  unable  to  tell  you 
whether  these  drawings  in  pen-and-ink  and  pencil  are 
Crevecoeur' s  .    1  found  them  with  the  manuscripts.   More 
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than  100  engravings,  some  of  them  colored,  were  cer- 
tainly brought  from  America,  England  and  Bavaria  by  M.  de 
Crevecoeur;  but  these  are  not  for  sale.    I  cannot  set  a 
price  on  the  documents ,  for  I  know  not  their  value .    I  might 
ask  too  much  or  not  enough.    I  will  look  for  a  specialist  at 
Bordeaux  to  catalog  all  these  papers  and  prepare  an  inven- 
tory, which  1  will  send  you.    I  have  thought  of  asking  M. 
Brutells,  archivist  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge,  to  do  this." 

Mr.  Cluzant  is  not  in  communication  with  the  St.  John 
family  in  Paris;  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  a 
valuable  collection  of  drawings  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  life  in  America,  England  and  Bavaria  of  St.  John  de 
Crevecoeur,  which  are  unknown  to  that  family,  and  which 
supplement  theirs.    It  is  to  be  hoped  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  such  things  properly  belong  in  this  country,  or  some 
library  in  New  York,  such  as  that  of  Columbia  university, 
will  acquire  them.    A  former  student  of  Columbia,  Miss 
Mitchell,  has  been  investigating  the  romantic  story  of  this 
Franco-American  farmer,  and  has  visited  his  Pine  Hill 
farm  in  Orange  county,  which  she  thinks  can  be  identified, 
and  that  even  his  house,  or  some  part  of  it,  is  still  stand- 
ing, though  said  to  have  been  burnt  by  tories  in  the  Revo- 
lution.   Miss  Mitchell'  s  book  on  St.  John  is  expected  for 
publication  next  winter;  before  which  time  the  newly  found 
French  papers  will  probably  have  been  examined  by  an 
American  as  well  as  a  French  expert. 

(590)  July?,  1910.    ROBERTSON  JAMES  OF  CONCORD, 
BROTHER  OF  THE  NOVELIST. 

Robertson  James,   youngest  brother  of  Henry  and  Wil- 
liam James,  and  with  talents  as  brilliant  as  theirs,  had 
they  been  as  steadily  exercised,  has  also  suddenly  died  at 
Concord,  where  he  had  lived  for  30  years  past.    He  was 
educated  in  Switzerland  and  at  Concord  in  the  years  just 
before  the  civil  war,  entered  the  union  army  instead  of  col- 
lege, and  was  an  officer  in  a  colored  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Fort  Wagner,  where  Col.  Shaw  lost  his  life.    He  was  by 
turns  journalist,  artist,  man  of  leisure,  and  occasional 
contributor  to  the  magazines,  --a  charming  talker,  and  in 
religion  a  constant  seeker,  without  finding  rest  in  any  form 
of  faith.    His  family  were  absent,  --his  wife  and  son  and 
grandchildren  in  Paris;  his  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Vaux, 
at  Philadelphia,  --when  death  came .    He  is  buried  in  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  not  far  from  his  father's  friends 
and  his  own, --the  Emersons,  Alcotts,  Channing,  Thoreau, 
Wasson  and  others. 

(591)  July   12,    1910.         THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL  NOVEL--GEORGE  WHITEFIELD.  THE  HERO- 
SOME  CHARACTERS  AND  INCIDENTS --ST.  JOHN  DE 
CREVECOEUR. 

The  great  American  historical  novel,  which  still  is  to  be 
written,  notwithstanding  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  "Huckle- 
berry Finn, "  might  well  take  for  its  hero  Whitefield  the 
eloquent,  and  weave  in  the  characters  by  whom  in  his  long 
apostleship  he  was  surrounded,  in  two  generations,  --Ogle- 
thorpe, Chatham,  Burke,  Franklin,  Wesley,  Edwards, 
Pepperell,  the  Langdons  of  Portsmouth  and  the  Sandeman- 
ians  of  Boston  and  New  Haven.  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Maryland, 
in  his  tour  of  1744,  could  lend  a  few 
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shades  and  comic  incidents  to  the  story,  which  might  cul- 
minate with  Washington  and  Arnold,  --for  Whitefield  died 
at  Newburyport  in  1770.    The  myths  of  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur 
mingle  themselves  with  those  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  this  mystifying  Frenchman  might  come  into  the  novel,  or 
into  a  sequel  that  should  deal  with  Boston  and  New  York,  with 
the  Quakers  of  Nantucket  and  Delaware,  and  the  adventures 
of  Count  Rumford. 

If  St.  John,  as  his  letters  imply,  was  away  from  France 
for  27  years,  as  he  said  in  1781,  --if  he  was  at  Lisbon  in 
1755,  at  Montreal  in  1756,  at  the  massacre  of  Fort  William 
Henry  in  1757,  at  New  York  in  1764,  Westchester  in   1769, 
Blooming  Grove  in  1770,  Nantucket  in  1771,  New  Jersey  in 
1772,  Bermuda  in  1773,  Niagara,  Louisville  (Ky.)  and  Al- 
bany in  1784,  (after  landing  at  New  York  from  France  in 
November,   1783),  at  Paris  in  1785,  and  again  in  the  stress 
of  the  French  Revolution,  --to  say  nothing  of  Dublin  in  1780 
and  London  in  1781,  --he  must  often  have  been  in  two  places 
at  once . 

(592)  Aug.  4,   1910.    VISIT  OF  LOUISA  A LCOTT' S 
NIECE --OTHER  NEWS. 

The  niece  and  foster-child  of  Louisa  Alcott  is  visiting 
her  Concord  relatives,  from  her  present  home  at  Vienna-- 
Mrs.  Rasim,  her  husband  being  an  Austrian  subject.    She 
closely  resembles  her  lamented  mother.  May  Alcott 
Nieriker,  the  artist  sister  of  the  March  family,  so  cele- 
brated by  Miss  Alcott,  --Miss  Lilian  Whiting  has  just  re- 
turned to  Boston  from  a  visit  to  Florence,  Rome  and  Paris,  -- 
meeting  in  Italy  the  kindred  of  Mrs .  Browning  who  is  buried 
in  Florence,  as  Theodore  Parker  is. --The  Cymric,  of 
whose  arrival  in  Liverpool  mention  is  now  made,  carried 
out  a  party  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  C.  W  .  Wendte,  which 
will  visit  the  grave  of  Parker  before  returning  in  September. 

(593)  Aug.  23,   1910.    REGIS  MICHAUX  ON  EMERSON 
AND  NIETZSCHE. 

A  Princeton  instructor.  Regis  Michaux,  who  is  one  of 
the  many  French  students  of  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Whit- 
man, has  printed  in  the  Parisian  Germanic  Review  a  paper 
on  "Emerson  and  Nietzsche,"  in  which  he  finds  many 
similarities  between  them .    It  is  something  like    Fluellen 
in  Henry  V:    "There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there  is 
also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth;  it  is  called  Wye  at 
Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  brains  what  is  the  name  of 
the  other  river;  but  'til  all  one;  'til  alike  as  my  fingers  is 
to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both."    These  sal- 
mons Michaux  has  carefully  fished  out  and  laid  side  by 
side;  they  look  more  alike  than  they  actually  are.    He  has 
-  read  the  early  Journals,  and  quotes  the  passage  of  Decem- 
ber 10,   1831,  where  Emerson  says:-- 

"Write  upon  the  coincidence  of  first  and  third  thoughts, 
and  apply  it  to  affairs;  and  to  religion  and  skepticism.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  anyone  ever  went  up  on  a  mountain 
so  high  as  that  he  overlooked  right  and  wrong,  --and  saw 
them  confounded,  saw  their  streams  mix;  so  that  justice 
did  not  mean  anything  to  his  mind." 

This  passage,  says  Michaux,  "remains  rather  enigmatical," 
but  "it  would  seem  that  Emerson  had  felt,  as  Nietzsche  did, 
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the  possibility  of  looking  beyond  good  and  evil.    Zarathustra 
might  have  come  down  from  the  high  valleys  of  the  Engadine, 
revealing  himself  by  answering  'yes'  to  Emerson'  s  ques- 
tion."   Had  he  done  so,  the  sage  of  Concord  would  have  re- 
plied, as  he  did  to  me  when  censuring  the  opinions  of  a  pre- 
mature Nietzsche,  who  had  come  home  from  Paris  to 
preach  imperialism  and  negro  slavery  in  Concord:    "Im- 
moral conclusions  spare  us  much  trouble  in  examining  the 
argument."    This  Michaux  admits,  and  afterward  says:-- 
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Stewart.    In  politics  and  all  intellectual  activity  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  right  side;  and  if,  like  the  dove  sent  forth 
from  the  ark,  he  found  less  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot, 
or  the  foot  of  his  soul,  than  could  be  wished;  he  yet  enjoyed 
and  made  others  enjoy  the  quest,  and  was  more  likely  to 
bring  back  an  olive  branch  than  a  serpent  to  the  family 
circle.    Less  profound  than  Dr.  Harris,  whom  he  greatly 
admired,  he  was  almost  as  versatile,  and  had  the  gift  of 
a  more  fluent  style. 


"Emerson,  starting  from  similar  premises,  ends,  to  be 
sure,  in  conclusions  the  direct  opposite  of  Nietzsche's, 
and  bases  a  philosophy  of  joy  on  the  facts  that  in  Nietzsche 
are  the  source  of  sadness .    Emerson  is  neither  a  pessimist 
nor  a  lunatic.    On  the  contrary,  he  is  sanity  itself.    Practi- 
cal as  he  was,  at  heart  he  was  a  Quietist.    He  constantly 
withdrew  from  controversy,  and  his  Concord  meditations 
were  never  mixed  with  rancor.    His  transcendental  affirma- 
tions were  in  the  air  about  him.    The  philosophy  of  sin- 
cerity was  that  of  Alcott,  and  of  the  (three)  Channings,  and 
of  many  others ." 

When  he  called  on  me,  I  gave  Prof.  Michaux  a  copy  of 
Ellery  Channing'  s  "Poems  of  Sixty-five  Years,  "  in  which 
he  may  find  a  few  salmon  trout,  rather  more  like  Nietz- 
sche's      than  those  larger  fish  from  Emerson's  Lake  Wal- 
den. 

(594)   Sept.  1,   1910.    THOUGHTS  ON  WILLL^M  JAMES 
OF  HARVARD. 

The  battle  of  life  has  ended  for  William  James,  who  went 
abroad  because  of  the  ill-health  of  his  brother  Henry,  --now 
the  last  of  the  family,  --and  returned  only  to  die  at  his  sum- 
mer home  among  the  New  Hampshire  mountains .    He  was 
the  most  brilliant,  though  not  the  most  widely  read,  of  the 
father  and  four  brothers,  who  1  knew  50  years  ago,  and  of 
the  most  active,  even  restless       spirit  in  the  five,  two  of 
whom  were  my  pupils .    One  who  knew  him  at  Chocorua 
writes  me:-- 

"In  these  times,  more  strenuous  than  Goethe's,  at  your 
age  and  mine,  we  need  to  interpose  a  little  ease.    I  have 
been  thinking  that,  since  Friday,  when  my  near  neighbor. 
Prof.  James,  worn  out  and  brain-consumed  by  his  intense 
way  of  work,  passed  beyond  Chocorua'  s  peak.    Had  he  only 
handled  my  hoe  and  wheelbarrow  in  his  summer  vacations, 
he  might  have  lived  on  in  some  sort  of  sane  and  healthy 
silence.    But  he  would  not  stop  from  speculation,  most  fu- 
tile of  all  the  enterprises  of  the  mind." 

Probably  he  could  not;  his  was  that  activity  for  which  his 
father  in  earlier  life  had  to  strive;  his  natural  tendency,  as 
he  told  his  friend  Emerson,  being  toward  leisure.    The 
father  and  son  had  the  same  kindly  spirit,  which  interested 
them  in  all  that  concerned  mankind.    How  much  the  profes- 
sor added  to  the  solid  contents  of  philosophic  speculation 
is  hard  to  say;  but  he  and  his  colleagues  at  Harvard  did 
much  to  break  up  that  deadness  in  philosophy  which  reigned 
in  my  college  days;  the  Philistinism  of  Bowen,  and  the  com- 
monsense  metaphysics  of  the  Scotch  school  under  Dr. 
Walker.    James'  s  later  doctrine  of  Pragmatism  seemed  a 
more  ingenious  return  to  the  Scotch  tenets  of  Reid  and 


(595)  Sept.  15,   1910.    REFLEXIONS  ON W A LDEN 
POND. 

1  have  this  week  taken  my  annual  swim  in  Walden  pond, 
where  55  years  ago  I  swam  a  mile  without  touching  bottom, 
which  1  could  not  do  now .    Since  then  1  have  swam  there 
with  Alcott,  with  Channing,  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner; 
have  boated  and  skated  there  with  Emerson,  with  Moncure 
Conway  and  others.    1  noticed  this  week  that  the  water  is 
almost  at  its  lowest  level,  and  that  the  bar  which  half 
shuts  in  Thoreau'  s  cove  is  now  exposed  for  more  than  50 
feet,  which  does  not  happen  ordinarily  once  in  30  years  . 
This  is  only  the  second  time  I  have  seen  it  exposed;  but 
Thoreau  related  that  it  was  so  laid  bare  about  1825,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  assisted  in  cooking  a  chowder  on  the 
western  extremity.    The  rise  and  fall  of  this  lake  is  mys- 
terious, --its  limit  in  feet  between  high  and  low  water  must 
be  eight  feet;  for  when  1  returned  from  England  in  1890  and 
hastened  to  swim  there,  1  had  to  wade  up  to  my  knees  to 
reach  a  point  that  is  now  at  least  eight  feet  above  the  pres- 
ent level.    In  the  20  years  since  elapsed,  this  fall  has  oc- 
curred, and  it  is  now  time  for  it  to  begin  rising.    Emerson, 
who  lived  near  it  for  50  of  his  79  years,  wrote  of  it  in 
"My  Garden" -- 

Waters  that  wash  my  garden-side 

Play  not  in  Nature'  s  lawful  web; 
They  heed  not  moon  or  solar  tide,  -- 

Five  years  elapse  from  flood  to  ebb. 

The  period  of  rise  and  fall  is  not  so  regular  as  that,  how- 
ever; there  will  be  slight  rises  or  falls,  but  the  great  fill- 
ing and  lowering  has  longer  periods.    It  is  often  low  when 
the  neighboring  river  is  high;  and  now,  when  at  its  lowest, 
the  river  has  still  some  inches  to  fall  before  it  finds  the 
lowest  river-stage.    Walden' s  "katavothron"  (so  the  Greeks 
called  their  underground  siphon  that  drew  off  the  Beotian 
lake)  still  remains  to  be  discovered.    Walden  drains  gradu- 
ally into  the  red-sanded  brook,  running  through  Mr.  Adams's 
Baker  farm  lands  into  Fairhaven  bay,  a  rivulet  which  Chan- 
ning named  the  Sanguinetto,  or  Spanish  brook.    The  extreme 
rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  of  which  Fairhaven  is  an  expan- 
sion, is  also  some  eight  feet. 

(596)  Sept.  22,   1910.    THOREAU' S  REPUTATION 
SPREADING  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  FAR  EAST. 

A  Boston  woman  crossing  the  Atlantic  lately  found  among 
her  fellow -passengers  an  Armenian  Christian  doctor,  late 
physician  to  the  Persian  shah,  who  has  made  a  new  French 
version  of  Saadi  the  Persian  poet,  which  is  said  to  be  bet- 
ter than  any  in  English.    She  introduced  to  his  acquaintance 
an  American  Saadi  in  the  person  of  Henry  Thoreau,  of  whom 
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in  Teheran  he  had  never  heard,  and  whom  he  at  once  put  in 
the  same  rank  with  Hafiz  and  his  son-in-law .    So  we  may 
soon  expect  to  see  excerpts  from  Thoreau  in  Persian  and 
Armenian,  as  already  we  have  them  in  French  and  German. 
The  American  Behaists  are  already  familiar  with  Thoreau, 
from  the  conferences  at  Greenacre,  where  an  oriental 
pundit  from  India,  some  years  ago,  showed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Concord  hermit  and  ascetic.     A  catalog 
of  Thoreau'  s  library  in  his  own  handwriting,  coming  down 
almost  to  the  year  1862,  has  recently  come  to  light,  show- 
ing about  430  volumes,  including  the  45  sent  over  in  1855 
by  his  English  friend  Cholmondeley. 

(597)   Oct.  27,   1910.    INTERPRETING  THE  "BATTLE 
HYMN"--1TS  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  JOHN  BROWN 
SONG. 

There  is  a  reasonable  question  of  interpretation  of  the 
stanzas  of  the  Battle  Hymn,  which  Mrs  .  Howe'  s  death  has 
revived;  and  from  one  nonogenarian  veteran  1  have  received 
a  request  to  explain  one  of  them.    To  this  I  have  responded 
as  follows:    "You  desire  me  (all  unworthy  as  1  am)  to  give 
a  plain,  mild,  prose  interpretation  of  the  following  stanza 
of  Mrs  .  Howe'  s  Battle  Humn,  in  terms  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  humble  mind:-- 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows 

of  steel,  -- 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners  so  with  you  my 

grace  shall  deal;" 
Let  the  hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with 

his  heel. 
Since  God  is  marching  on. 

"In  Mrs.  Howe's  first  draft,  which  lies  before  me,  no  quo- 
tation marks  are  used.    1  have  therefore  stopped  the  quota- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  the  gospel;  which  I  take  to 
be  that  of  the  God  invoked  by  Jesus  when  he  said,   'The  king- 
dom of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you  (Jews)  and  given  to  a 
nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.'    In  the  first  draft 
the  first  line  reads:     '1  have  read  a  burning  gospel,  writ 
in  fiery  rows  of  steel, '  which,  of  course,  did  not  accurate- 
ly described  the  burnished  steel  gun  barrels  which  she  saw 
carried  by  the  Union  soldiers  .    Making  this  change,  I  then 
interpret:    'I  have  read  in  the  weapons  of  this  holy  war 
against  slavery  and  for  the  Union  (the  muskets  and  bayonets 
carried  by  our  soldiers)  a  gospel  as  in  words  of  fire  thus: 
'As  ye  deal  with  those  who  despise  me  their  God,  in  de- 
spising my  black  children,  buying  and  selling  God'  s  images 
carved  in  ebony,  even  so  my  grace  shall  deal  with  you, 
giving  you  the  victory  if  you  fight  for  me  and  my  poor  black 
children.'    Hearing  this  I  said  or  sung:    'Let  the  hero  born 
of  the  line  of  Mother  Eve,  who  was  told  to  bruise  the  head 
of  the  old  Serpent,  Satan,  now  crush  this  child  of  that  ser- 
pent with  his  iron  heel,  --that  is,  put  down  the  champions 
of  slavery;  and  do  this  because  God  is  marching  on  to  the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves;  that  is,  he  is  the  God  of  the  liv- 
ing and  not  of  the  dead,  --and  slavery  is  a  live  issue . '  " 

Is  this  intelligible?    If  he  had  any  one  hero  in  mind,  prob- 
ably it  was  John  Brown,  in  whose  honor  and  commemoration 
the  musical  men  of  Fletcher  Webster'  s  regiment,  headed 
by  a  first  sergeant,  now  living  at  Oshkosh  in  Wisconsin, 
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with  the  rank  of  captain  in  a  Wisconsin  regiment  (Howard 
Jenkins),  arranged  a  camp-meeting  tune  to  suit  marching, 
and  fitted  to  that  music  the  original  words  of  the  John  Brown 
song.    1  heard  these  men  (a  quartet)  sing  this  song  for  the 
first  time  on  the  mainland,  with  the  chorus  loudly  borne 
by  the  soldiers,  as  they  marched,  under  Col.  Webster's 
command,  from  Long  wharf  in  Boston  up  State  street  and 
past  the  old  state -house  (marching  over  the  site  of  the  Bos- 
ton massacre  of  1770).    They  passed  along  to  the  Old 
Colony  station  to  take  the  Fall  River  train  for  New  York. 
Capt.  Jenkins  told  me,  two  years  ago,  when  I  dined  in  his 
company  at  Oshkosh,  that  his  quartet  sung  the  song  in  the 
Astor  house,  as  their  regiment  was  halted  on  Broadway, 
before  taking  the  train  for  Washington,  where  they  joined 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  taught  the  song  to  other  regi- 
ments near  them.    This  was  in  August,  1861,  the  first 
year  of  the  war.    The  song  was  contagious,  and  was  taken 
up  in  Boston  by  a  hundred  voices  .    Mrs .  Howe  had  heard 
it  there,  had  thereby  caught  the  tune,  as  Gov.  Andrew  had, 
and  was  able  to  sing  it  in  Washington.    The  soldiers,  as 
they  recognized  it,  took  up  the  strain,  and  gave  it  forth 
with  miUtary  effect.    It  kept  Mrs.  Howe  from  sleep  that 
night,  until  she  had  framed  new  words  to  the  air,  with  its 
resounding  chorus .    I  have  several  times  heard  her  sing 
it,  during  and  since  the  war,  --on  one  occasion  at  the  re- 
quest of  Auberon  Herbert  (an  eccentric  Englishman,  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Carnarvon),  at  Dr.  Howe'  s  hired  house,  32 
Mt.  Vernon  street,  Boston,  where  I  was  dining  with  the  doc- 
tor and  Mr .  Herbert .    It  did  not  get  at  once  into  the  army 
ranks,  where  the  original  John  Brown  song  seems  to  have 
been  preferred  to  it.    But  it  was  sung  with  musical  effect 
amid  much  enthusiasm    by  Miss  Faiuiy  Reed,  a  vocalist  of 
Lowell,  and  it  was  introduced  into  the  Libby  prison  by  Chap- 
lain McCabe,  a  prisoner,  who  found  it  very  consoling  to  his 
disheartened  fellow -captives  .    After  the  war  it  became 
gradually  more  a  favorite  than  the  original  song,  with  the 
rather  rude  words  to  which  Col.  Webster's  quartet  had 
fitted  the  noble  tune  .    I  called  Mr .  Villard'  s  attention  to 
Capt.  Jenkins  and  his  story  of  the  song,  --who  repeated  it 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  November  27,   1909.    He 
seems  to  have  remembered  the  date  of  the  march  through 
Boston  as  July  18,   1861,  while  I  have  it  entered  as  in  August; 
but  the  exact  date  is  not  important .    The  song  had  become 
well  known  in  the  Potomac  army    during  September .    I 
hope  I  have  answered  your  main  question.    There  are  sev- 
eral rhetorical  difficulties  in  the  hymn  but  it  seems  to  have 
fixed  itself  firmly  in  the  public  mind  and  heart,  and  I  sup- 
pose has  been  sung,  literally,   10,000  times  since  Mrs. 
Howe'  s  death.    The  original  John  Brown  song  has  been 
heard  in  both  hemispheres  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
[See  also  my  The  New  England  Writers  and  the  Press,  pp. 
293-294.] 

(598)   Nov.  3,   1910.    PATRIOTISM  OF  MRS.  ELLEN 
RUSSELL  OF  BOSTON. 

Two  deaths  this  week  call  for  special  notice,  --that  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  RusseU,  and  of  Josiah  P.  Quincy,  native  Bos- 
tonians  of  about  the  same  age ,  but  diametrically  opposite 
in  their  early  surroundings  and  experiences  .    Nelly  Russell 
was  a  child  of  the  North  end,  a  pupil  of  the  Hancock  school 
for  girls,  and  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  Father  Taylor  at  the 
Seaman's  bethel,  where  her  father  preached  every  Sunday 
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when  I  first  visited  Boston.    Mr.  Quincy,  on  the  contrary, 
was  born  on  the  slope  of  Beacon  hill,  soon  after  his  grand- 
father ceased  to  be  mayor,  and  long  before  his  father,  (all 
Josiahs)  filled  that  office.    As  the  schoolboy  Josiah,  he  was 
a  lively  interlocutor  in  Mr.  Alcott's  Temple  school,  in 
1834-35,  and  afterward  in  the  Latin  school  and  Harvard  col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1850,  and  soon  became  noted  in 
his  circle  as  a  poet.    A  slight  imperfection  of  speech  kept 
him  from  the  public  career  of  his  family;  but  he  continued 
an  author  to  the  last.    Mrs  .  Russell  was  one  of  the  early 
antislavery  young  women,  at  the  yearly  fairs,  and  there  I 
first  met  her,  before  she  married,  in  1853,  the  active 
young  abolitionist,  Tom  Russell,  of  Plymouth,  afterward 
judge,  minister  to  Venezuela,  and  railroad  commissioner. 
At  their  house  in  1857  John  Brown  took  shelter  for  a  few 
days,  when  it  was  thought  the  slaveholders'  spies  were  on 
his  track.    Two  years  later,  when  he  was  captured  at  Har- 
pers Ferry  and  imprisoned  in  Charlestown,  the  Russells 
visited  him  in  prison;  and  to  them  he  communicated  his  re- 
fusal to  be  rescued,  if  that  were  possible.    Mrs.  Russell 
has  told  the  story  of  her  mission  to  Brown,  which  was  every 
way  to  her  credit;  she  mended  the  torn  and  bloody  coat  of 
the  hero,  and  got  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  unwatched. 
At  the  funeral  service  in  Concord,  the  day  of  the  execution, 
Thoreau  made  this  reference  to  her:-- 

**We  have  heard  that  the  Boston  lady  who  recently  visited 
our  hero  in  prison  found  him  wearing  still  the  clothes ,  all 
cut  and  torn  by  sabers  and  bayonet  thrusts,  in  which  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  --and  thus  he  had  gone  to  his  trial, 
and  without  a  hat.    She  spent  her  time  in  prison  mending 
those    clothes,  and  for  a  memento  brought  home  a  pin  cov- 
ered with  blood.    What  are  the  clothes  that  endure? 

The  garments  lasting  evermore 
Are  works  of  mercy  to  the  poor; 
And  neither  tetter,  time  nor  moth 
Shall  fray  that  silk,  or  fret  this  cloth," 

In  1893  1  found  Mrs.  Russell  and  her  daughter,  Dora,  liv- 
ing in  Munich;  for  in  Bavaria  she  spent  several  years,  after 
her  husband's  death.    Her  daughter  Ellen,  named  for  her, 
had  married  Gen.  Ybarra,  a  high  official  in  Venezuela, 
where  their  daughter,  Leonora,  was  lately  married;  their 
son,  Thomas  Russell  Ybarra,  is  a  distinguished  journalist 
in  New  York,  since  graduating  at  Harvard,  Mrs.  Russell, 
since  returning  from  Germany,  has  lived  with  her  nephew, 
Prof.  Watson,  at  Forest  Hills,  but  lately  had  removed  to 
BrookHne,  where  she  died,  and  was  buried  yesterday,  near 
her  husband  at  Plymouth. 
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home,  where  her  husband  has  devoted  himself,  in  rather 
a  retired  life,  to  rural  pursuits  and  social  hospitalities, 
in  which  Mrs .  Emerson  took  a  peculiar  pleasure.    She  had 
her  own  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  she  wag  devoted,  and 
therein  she  will  be  much  missed,  as  well  as  in  her  native 
country  and  in  Vienna.    It  is  interesting  to  know  that  one 
branch  of  the  Alcott  family- -the  daughter  of  May  Alcott 
(Mrs.  Niereker)  with  her  husband  and  children  now  resides 
in  Vienna . 


(599)   Dec,  8,  1910. 
SON. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  CHARLES  EMER- 


The  death  of  Mrs .  Charles  Emerson  of  Concord,  which 
occurred  this  week,  calls  for  brief  mention.    She  was  from 
Hungary,  and  was  married  to  the  youngest  nephew  of  Waldo 
Emerson,  in  Vienna,  soon  after  the  civil  war,  in  which 
Charles  Emerson  had  served  as  an  officer .    They  resided 
in  Switzerland  for  a  time,  but  came  to  live  in  Concord,  near 
their  cousins,  the  better  known  Emerson  family,  about  40 
years  ago,    Mrs,  Charles  Emerson  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  her  native  Hungary,  but  considered  Concord  as  her  real 


(600)   Dec,  29,   1910, 
SURVIVING  SISTER, 


HELEN  MARIA  SANBORN,  LAST 


Miss  Helen  Maria  Sanborn,  last  surviving  sister  of  F. 
B,  Sanborn  of  Concord,  Mass  . ,  died  in  the  hospital  at 
Exeter,  N,  H,,  on  Thursday,  the  29th,  inconsequence  of 
an  accident  in  her  own  house  at  Hampton  Falls  two  months 
before,  from  which,  at  her  age  (nearly  81)  she  could  not 
recover.    She  was  born  and  always  had  her  home  in  the 
house  built  there  by  one  of  her  ancestors  in  1743,  and  on 
the  farm  which  had  been  occupied  by  her  family  since  1680. 
A  portion  of  the  lands  which  she  inherited  seem  to  have 
been  part  of  the  estate  of  her  ancestor,  Edward  Gove,  sen- 
tenced for  virtuous  treason  to  Charles  11  in  February, 
1683,  and  sent  over  to  England  the  next  May,  to  be  executed 
in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  for  three  years.    But 
the  king'  s  council  saw  the  absurdity  of  performing  the  sen- 
tence, and  in  1685  he  was  pardoned  by  James  11,  returned 
to  Seabrook,  N.  H.,then  a  part  of  Hampton,  and  regained 
his  confiscated  property.    Miss  Sanborn  owned  a  little 
meadow,  to  which  there  were  no  title  deeds,  and  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  rescued  from  sale  under  the  attainder 
by  his  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  the  first  American 
Joseph  Samborn,  son  of  the  first  John.    The  husband  of  this 
Mary  Gove  was  a  cousin  of  all  the  Samborns,  Husseys  and 
Wings,  then  in  America,  and  of  most  of  the  Bachelders; 
being  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Stephen  Bachiler,  an  Oxford 
scholar,  who  founded  the  town  of  Hampton  in  1638,  and  was 
its  first  minister . 

Miss  Sanborn  was  the  third  of  the  six  children  of  Aaron 
Sanborn  and  Lydia  Leavitt,  and,  as  happens  in  old  colonial 
towns,  was  descended  from  nearly  all  the  early  settlers  in 
Old  Hampton, --from  the  Weares,  Tucks,  Pages,  Melchers, 
Marstons,  Blakes,  etc.,  and  rejoiced  in  a  feminine  ances- 
tress bearing  the  romantic  name  of  Argentine  Cromwell. 
She  devoted  herself  to  the  schools,  libraries  and  social 
interests  of  her  native  town,  and  could  not  long  be  persuaded 
to  live  anywhere  else,  even  for  the  winters.    She  had  many 
pupils  and  friends  among  the  younger  generations ,  who 
profited  by  her  knowledge,  her  public  spirit  and  social  readi- 
ness.    She  leaves  two  nieces,  the  daughters  of  her  youngest 
brother,  Joseph,  a  high  scholar  at  Harvard  in  1867,  who 
died  early;  and  two  nephews,  sons  of  F,  B,  Sanborn,    Her 
older  sister  Sarah  was  actively  concerned  in  the  rescue  of 
this  brother  from  the  official  kidnapers   who  tried  to  carry 
him  off  by  night  from  his  Concord  house  in  April,  1860, 
Her  funeral  is  arranged  for  Sunday  in  the  old  first  parish 
of  Hampton  Falls,  at  the  Unitarian  church,  which  succeeded 
to  the  old  meeting-house  of  Rev,  Dr.  Langdon,  a  former 
president  of  Harvard  college,  who  died  in  1797  and  is  buried 
near  this  church. 
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(601)  Jan.  12,   1911.    EMERSON  AND  THOREAU  AS 
DESCRIBERS  OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA --METEORS  AND 
THE  AURORA . 

The  Emerson  society  at  its  meeting  yesterday  took  up 
several  points  in  the  new  Journals  of  Emerson,  --among 
them  the  reason  for  his  leaving  his  attached  congregation 
in  Hanover  street  in  1832.    The  extent  of  his  serious  read- 
ing was  also  considered,  and  his  felicity  in  describing 
natural  phenomena,  in  which  he  had  the  start  of  Thoreau. 
One  or  two  examples  were  given,  one  of  which  recalled  a 
childish  reminiscence  of  my  own  New  Hampshire.    It  was 
asserted  that  in  these  Journals,  Emerson's  observations  of 
remarkable  natural  phenomena,  though  not  so  precise  and 
literal  as  Thoreau'  s,  and  with  less  of  that  appreciation  of 
the  wildness  and  mystery  of  solitary  Nature,  which  has 
given  our  poet-naturalist  such  an  original,  unshared  fame,— 
is  yet  worthy  of  note  .    His  description  of  certain  meteoric 
effects  which  he  witnessed  is  noteworthy,  and  fixes  the  date 
and  aspect  of  them.    One  was  of  the  sight  of  meteors  soon 
after  he  was  crossing  the  ocean  in  November  1833,  another 
of  an  unexampled  aurora  borealis,  which  I  also  saw  as  a 
child.    This  journal  fixes  the  month  and  day,  that  I  have 
years  been  searching  for  in  memory;  it  was  January  25, 
1837,  and  1  was  then  five  years  and  six  weeks  old,  running 
across  from  the  old  house  of  my  ancestors,  even  then  near- 
ly a  hundred  years  old,  to  the  house  of  the  Widow  Perkins, 
through  the  rose -colored  snow  .    Emerson  in  Concord  thus 
described  it:-- 

"A  deep  red  plume  in  the  East  and  West,  streaming  al- 
most from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith;  forming  at  the  zenith 
a  subUme  coronet;  the  stars  peep  delicately  through  the 
ruddy  folds,  and  the  whole  landscape  below,  covered  with 
snow,  is  crimsoned.  The  light  meantime  equal  nearly  to 
that  of  the  full  moon,  although  the  moon  was  not  risen." 

(602)  Jan.  19,   1911.    THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE  TO  BE- 
COME A  MEMORIAL. 

Readers  of  the  Alcott  books,  the  country  through,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Concord  women' s  club  have  voted 
to  buy  the  Orchard  house,  where  so  many  of  them  were 
written,  and  where  May  Alcott    had  her  studio;  will  put  it 
in  repair  and  open  it,  they  hope,  by  April  9;  and  henceforth 
keep  it  as  a  memorial  and  museum  of  the  Alcott  family, 
with  books,  manuscripts,  portraits,  busts,  etc.    It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  homesteads  in  Concord,  being  a  good  and 
large  house  in  1659,  when  John  Hoar,  the  ancestor  of 
Senator  Hoar,  is  believed  to  have  taken  possession  of  it. 
Well -timbered,  it  only  needs  new  sills  and  a  good  roof,  to 
stand  for  250  years  more.    Subscriptions  to  meet  the  pur- 
chase price  set  by  the  owner,  Mrs.  Lathrop,  will  be  re- 
ceived from  Louisa  Alcott'  s  lovers  the  world  over,  by  the 
president  of  the  club,  Mrs.  Rolfe. 


(603)    Feb.  2,  1911. 
MALLOY. 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  CHARLES 
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Banks'  s  nearest  neighbor  and  most  helpfiil  friend,  --borne 
along  in  an  automobile,  perchance,  to  some  ground  floor 
place  of  meeting  in  Boston,  and  so  made  independent  of 
waiting  for  trolly  cars,  and  the  crowding  and  pushing  of 
stations . 

1  called  on  him  last  Tuesday,  and  found  him  as  usual, 
cheerful  and  sage,  with  his  book  and  pencil,  bearing  his 
octogenarian  years  calmly,  and  with  attention  to  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  busy  world  around  him.    For  the  benefit  of 
some  distant  friends,  1  questioned  him  about  his  early  life 
and  occupations.    He  was  born  in  Limerick,  Me.,  of  an- 
cestry EngUsh  and  Irish,  and  lived  the  boy'  s  Life  of  Rollo 
in  Maine  till  his  father  died,  when  he  was  but  nine  years 
old,  beginning  to  learn  that  nice  use  of  the  mother  tongue 
which  has  distinguished  him,  and  which  the  study  and  in- 
tercourse of  Emerson,  begun  60  years  ago,  has  fostered. 
His  mother  then  surrendered  him  to  an  uncle  in  Parsons - 
field  (a  colony  of  Old  Hampton  in  New  Hampshire),  where 
he  learned  his  uncle's  trade,  and  lived  by  it  long  after  he 
became  acquainted  with  Emerson  and  copied  the  Bhagavad 
Chita  in  Emerson's  rare  volume.    Removing  to  Rollins - 
ford,  N.  H.,  he  took  some  part  in  politics  and  was  sent  to 
the  Legislature,  and  became  intimate  with  that  remarkable 
jurist,  Chief  Justice  Doe,  and  acquainted  with  the  literary 
circle  at  South  Berwick,  of  which  were  Miss  Jewett  and 
the  Hayes  and  Ward  families .    From  there  he  migrated 
finally  to  Waltham,  where  he  founded  the  Emerson-Browning 
club,  and  was  its  chief  interpreter  for  years  .    He  soon  be- 
came familiar  with  Concord  and  Greenacre,  and  both  there 
and  in  Boston  aided  in  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  Emerson 
and  his  circle . 

(604)  Feb.  9,   1911.    THOMAS  CARL YLE  TO  SAMUEL 
GRID  LEY  HOWE --HOMAGE  FOR  HIS  TEACHING  OF 
LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

The  literary  event  of  the  past  week  in  Boston  has  been 
the  finding  by  Mrs.  Elliott,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr .  Howe ,  in  a  mass  of  old  papers ,  of  a  long  autograph 
letter  from  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Dr.  Howe  in  1842,  paying 
him  homage  for  his  great  achievement  of  teaching  Laura 
Bridgman,  and  restoring  her  to  the  companionship  of  her 
kind.    It  was  written  after  reading  a  report  by  the  doctor, 
describing  Laura's  progress  up  to  1842,  when  she  had 
been  five  years  under  instruction;  and  Carlyle  seems  to 
have  never  heard  of  this  modern  miracle  till  that  time. 
Nothing  occurs  in  his  correspondence  with  Emerson  on  the 
subject;  and  though  he  doubtless  heard  of  it  from  Dickens, 
after  his  return  from  America,  the  letter  was  previously 
written.    It  will  probably  be  printed  in  one  of  the  illustrated 
magazines,  with  portraits  of  Laura  and  the  Doctor,  and  of 
Carlyle  as  he  was  at  that  period,  --a  person  far  less  grim 
than  his  later  portraits  show  him.    This  portrait,  by 
Samuel  Lawrence,  is  discussed  in  the  recently  published 
correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Dr.  Furness  of 
Philadelphia . 

(605)  Feb.  14,  1911.    A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARIE  DUGARD. 


The  Emerson  society  of  Boston  have  adjourned  till  Emer- 
son's  birthday.  May  25,  when  a  meeting  will  be  held  at 
which  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Malloy,  its  first  president,  may  be 
present,  coming  in  from  Waltham,  where  he  was  long  Gen. 


Whatever  opinion  Napoleon  may  have  had  about  the 
Americans  of  his  day,  it  would  scarcely  hold  good  now; 
so  much  has  the  nation  changed  by  the  immigration  of  all 
races,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  entire  re- 
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versal  of  the  older  conditions.    But  in  1893  there  came 
over  from  Paris  an  observant  and  well-trained  French 
woman,  Miss  Marie  Dugard,  who  has  since  written  one  of 
the  best  biographies  of  Emerson,  and  translated  one  or 
two  of  his  volumes  into  French.    Her  judgement  on  our 
people,  so  far  as  she  saw  them,  was  given  in  her  volume  of 
1896,  published  by  Hachette, --"La  Societe  Americane: 
Maimers  and  Character;  the  Family;  Position  of  Women; 
Schools  and  Universities."    On  all  these  topics  she  was 
competent  to  speak,  being  herself  a  trained  scholar,  long 
occupied  in  the  school  work  of  the  French  republic  and 
coming  over,  I  suppose,  as  a  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment on  its  educational  side.    The  year  chosen  was  1893  — 
the  year  of  the  Chicago  exposition,  to  which  she  went  im- 
mediately on  landing  at  New  York,  early  in  July.    As  1  had 
stayed  in  Europe  for  the  express  purpose  of  not  being 
drawn  into  the  vortex  at  Chicago,  I  naturally  did  not  meet 
her,  though  I  was  in  the  country  when  later  she  returned 
from  Chicago  and  California  and  Washington  to  Boston  and 
Concord  in  October.    Everywhere  she  found  friends  and  an- 
swers to  her  questions;  but  not,  perhaps,  the  persons  she 
would  have  most  cared  to  meet,  --whether  from  accident  or 
the  lack  of  letters  of  introduction,  I  cannot  say. 

Her  particular  interest  in  America  since  has  related  to  the 
Concord  school  of  authors,  but  whether  it  was  so  in  1893, 
I  cannot  determine  from  her  book.    She  quotes  Emerson 
occasionally;  but  Emerson  had  been  dead  a  dozen  years, 
and  she  could  only  visit  his  grave;  the  Concord  school  of 
philosophy,  before  which  speakers  as  diverse  as  Stedman 
the  poet,  and  McCosh  the  Scotch  parson  had  spoken,  had 
dissolved  five  years  before,  and  Dr.  Harris,  it  nucleus, 
was  in  Washington  at  the  bureau  of  education,  --but  may 
then  have  been  with  his  friend  Davidson  at  the  Adirondac 
school  of  Hurricane,  lecturing  on  philosophy.    With  great 
discretion,  she  names  few  persons;  but  her  verdicts  are 
given  clearly,  and  her  impressions  are  her  own,  and  not 
those  of  the  guidebooks .    She  was  well  versed  in  English, 
and  so  could  read,  as  she  plainly  did,  hundreds  of  pages  of 
school  and  college  reports,  and  treatises  on  all  American 
topics.    Though  14  years  old,  her  book  is  still  fresh,  and 
the  conditions  she  saw  are  not  materially  changed  in  that 
interval  of  time ,    Her  book  is  scarcely  known  in  this  coun- 
try, and  may  not  have  had  much  vogue  in  France,  but  it 
deserves  to  be  read  as  the  work  of  a  competent  and  gener- 
ous observer;  too  much  impressed,  perhaps,  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  civilization  so  different  from  that  she  had 
known,  and  even  so  different  from  itself;  for  the  United 
States  are  really  five  or  six  civilizations  lightly  tied  to- 
gether in  a  political  bond,  which  is  much  stronger  than  it 
looks,  as  the  civil  war  and  its  results  clearly  demonstrated. 

(606)   Mar  7,  1911.    THOUGHTS  ON  LUCRETIA  MOTT, 
MARGARET  FULLER  AND  POE . 

Thoreau,  in  the  early  summer  of  1843,  going  to  hear 
Lucretia  Mott,  in  the  Quaker  meeting-house  at  Hester 
street.  New  York,  wrote  to  his  sister  Helen  that  her  sub- 
ject was  "the  abuse  of  the  Bible, "  and  that  she  thence 
"straightway  digressed  to  slavery  and  the  degradation  of 
women,  a  good  speech- -Transcendentalism  in  its  mildest 
form."    That  is,  I  suppose, in  the  practical  form,  omitting 
the  intuitions  and  inner  lights,  which  in  Quakerism,  --it- 
self a  form  of  the  Transcendental,  — might  be  taken  for 
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granted.    Margaret  was  a  real  Transcendentalist,  and  was 
abused  for  it  by  Poe  in  his  critical  diatribes  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia, --partly,  I  suspect,  because  he  connected 
her,  perhaps  by  mistake,  with  the  admonitions  of  Mrs. 
Ellet  to  Mrs.  F,  S.  Osgood,  for  the  love  addresses  which 
she  was  allowing  Pbe  to  pay  her  at  the  Fordham  cottage, 
or  earlier,  at  Amity  street,  in  1845.    Mrs  ,  Weiss  of  Rich- 
mond, who  in  her  book  of  1907,  "The  Home  Life  of  Poe," 
gives  almost  the  only  plain  and  sincere  account  of  the  poet 
which  has  ever  reached  me  from  Richmond  or  Baltimore, 
has  cast  her  piercing  feminine  eye  on  the  frailties   of  POe; 
and  says  of  his  marriage  to  Virginia  Clemm  and  his  love 
affairs  in  general,  what  common  sense  suggests  to  all  who 
possess  that  quality  (a  rare  one  in  Virginia),  and  know  the 
facts  about  Poe,       whom  she  knew  from  girlhood  till  his 
death.    There  is  a  hopeless  confusion  of  dates  between 
Mrs .  Weiss'  s  account  of  Poe'  s  leaving  Richmond  (October 
2,   1849)  and  Dr.  Moran'  s  date,  --October  4;  but  the  fact 
that  a  Richmond  doctor'  s  cane  was  in  Poe'  s  hands  when  he 
reached  Dr.  Moran' s  hospital  in  Baltimore,  where  he  died, 
October  7,  seems  to  support  Mrs.  Weiss' s  date,  and  also 
the  account  of  the  intervening  period  which  she  quotes  from 
a  Dr.  Snodgrass,  who  long  afterward  wrote  that  he  saw  Poe 
put  into  the  hack  which  took  him  to  the  hospital  where  he 
died,  and  from  which  he  was  buried  in  Baltimore,  October 
8,   1849.    He  certainly  was  not  a  Transcendentalist,  but, 
from  Mrs.  Weiss' s  account,  an  insincere,  wilful,  and 
rather  selfish  person,  with  great  imaginative  powers,  which 
were  often  manifested  in  aU  sorts  of  falsehoods  and  fictions , 
about  his  verses,  and  even  the  date  of  his  birth.    His  phi- 
losophy of  life,  so  far  as  women  were  concerned,  was  much 
like  Goethe,  --a  point  in  which  Margaret  Fuller  censured 
Goethe.    But  Poe  had  not  that  wise  selfishness  which  carried 
Goethe  though  his  many  love  affairs ,  and  allowed  him  to 
use  them  afterward  as  material  for  his  books.    Poe  had 
tenderness  and  simplicity  of  nature,  and  this  was  a  part  of 
that  fascination  which  he  constantly  had  for  women  and 
simpleminded  men.    Margaret  had  also  this  tenderness, 
with  a  complexity  of  nature  and  a  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  and  practical  benevolence  to  which  Pbe  never  at- 
tained.   But  she  lacked  that  gift  of  poetic  versification  which 
makes  the  sense  of  Poe's  verse  entirely  subordixiate  to  their 
style . 

(607)  Mar,  16,  1911.  MORE  ON  THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE 
IN  CONCORD. 

At  the  Castle  Square  theater,  Mr.  Craig  will  give  a 
benefit  on  Tuesday,  the  28th,  for  the  fund  of  the  Concord 
women's  club  in  the  purchase  of  the  Orchard  house,  where 
Miss  Alcott  wrote  "Little  Women"  and  several  of  her  other 
books .    The  Orchard  house  is  now  being  put  in  suitable  con- 
dition for  residence,  --for  it  will  not  again  be  occupied  save 
by  a  care-taker,  1  fancy.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
the  30-  miles  square  which  Concord  covers,  — having  been 
built  (probably)  about  1650.    In  1659,  if  1  am  rightly  in- 
formed, John  Hoar,  a  son  of  the  first  immigrant  of  that 
family,  exchanged  for  it  a  house  he  then  owned  in  the  Nine- 
Acre  Corner  region  of  Concord  and  ever  after  occupied  the 
Orchard  house.    It  was  there  that  in  1675-1676  he  took 
charge  of  the  Christian  Indians,  brought  down  from  Nagog 
pond  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Acton,  from  fears  that  some 
of  them  would  join  the  roving  bands  of  King  Philip  in  his 
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savage  war  against  the  English.    John  Hoar  was  a  brother 
of  Dr.  Leonard  Hoar,  once  president  of  Harvard  college, 
and  a  man  of  too  much  courage  and  independence  to  submit 
to  all  the  whims  of  the  Boston  Puritans;  accordingly  he  was 
once  fined  ,7^50  for  some  remarks  he  had  made  about  the 
Puritan  Lords  Brethren  at  the  Bay .    He  died  in  this  Orchard 
house  in  1704,  leaving  one  son,  Daniel,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Concord  militia,  who,  marrying  Sarah  Jones  in  1705,  lived 
until  1773;  his  son,  John,  marrying  Elizabeth  CooUdge  of 
Watertown,  was  grandfather  of  Samuel  Hoar  of  Concord, 
and  great-grandfather  of  Senator  Hoar  and  his  brother, 
Judge  Hoar,  attorney-general  in  President  Grant's  cabinet. 
How  long  the  Orchard  house  remained  in  this  family  1  do 
not  know,  --but  probably  till  the  Revolution  of  1773-5,  when 
the  fight  at  the  bridge  occurred.    It  became  the  property  of 
the  Alcotts  in  1857,  and  after  modernization  by  Bronson  Al- 
cott  in  that  year  was  occupied  by  them,  with  the  three 
daughters  then  surviving,  in  1858.    There  Anna  Alcott  mar- 
ried John  Pratt,  and  from  that  house  Louisa  went  forth  to 
nurse  wounded  soldiers  at  Washington  in  1862.    She  re- 
covered from  her  hospital  fever  in  this  house  in  1863,  and 
there  wrote  the  first  books  which  made  her  famous,  in  the 
period  1863-70.    In  1879  the  Orchard  house  became  the 
seat  of  the  school  of  philosophy,  although  the  Alcotts  had 
left  it  in  1877,  shortly  before  Mrs.  Alcott'  s  death  in  No- 
vember of  that  year.    The  Saturday  club  was  formed  there 
in  1876,  at  the  call  of  Miss  May  Alcott,  --and  still  continues 
to  hold  its  meetings  in  the  houses  of  its  members .    The 
women's  club  is  a  later  organization.    In  1880  the  late  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris  became  owner  of  the  Orchard  house, 
and  resided  there  until  he  went  to  Washington  as  commis- 
sioner of  education.    He  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop, 
who  has  now  sold  it  to  trustees  for  the  Concord  women'  s 
club.    It  is  undergoing  repairs,  and  by  April  19  will  prob- 
ably be  in  condition  to  receive  friends  of  the  Alcott  and 
Hoar  families,  when  Concord'  s  great  Patriot  day  comes 
round . 

(608)  May  4,   1911.    THE  SUMMER  SESSION  AT  GREEN- 
ACRE --CONDITION  OF  MISS  FARMER. 

In  preparing  for  the  summer  session  at  Greenacre,  the 
expectation  of  seeing  Miss  Farmer  there  is  definitely  given 
up.    She  is  still  at  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, to  which  she  was  judicially  committed  nearly  10 
months  ago  (July  21,  1910),  after  a  few  weeks  at  a  New 
Hampshire  sanitarium.    If  removed  at  all  this  summer,  she 
would  probably  go  to  a  private  sanitarium  in  Vermont,  to 
which  several  of  her  friends  wish  to  commit  her,  in  the 
hope  of  final  recovery.    Her  health  varies  from  month  to 
month,  but  there  has  been  no  substantial  permanent  im- 
provement since  she  left  her  new  house  late  last  June .    The 
lectures  and  conferences  will  go  on  in  her  absence,  as  they 
did  last  year,  and  among  the  questions  taken  up  will  be  the 
economic  and  religious  condition  of  China. 

(609)  May  11,  1911.    THE  EMERSON  SOCIETY' S  LAST 
MEETING  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  Emerson  society  will  hold  its  last  meeting  of  the 
season  at  the  public  library  lecture -room  on  Thursday,  the 
25th,  at  which  some  of  the  anecdotes  of  Emerson's  rela- 
tions with  Thoreau  and  Higginson  will  be  mentioned.    Mr. 
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Malloy  of  Waltham  is  so  feeble  in  body,  though  clear  and 
active  in  mind,  that  he  will  not  be  present,  though  he  may 
send  some  recollections  of  his  early  acquaintance  with 
Emerson,  62  years  ago.    The  correspondence  of  Emerson 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  Charles  Lane'  s  Fruitlands  farm 
in  Harvard  will  also  be  touched  upon. 

(610)  May  16,  1911.    TIMOTHY  FLINT  AND  THE 
FLINT  FAMILIES  OF  SALEM  AND  CONCORD. 

Timothy  Flint  was  the  son  of  a  deacon,  and  the  descendant 
of  a  Salem  family  of  Flints,  who  seem  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  Concord  family  of  that  name,  --the  latter  having 
been  probably  of  higher  rank  in  England,  since  they  placed 
armorial  emblems  on  their  great  tombstone,  which  now, 
with  its  coat  of  arms  turned  downward,  serves  as  the 
threshhold  of  the  "Hill  burying  ground,  "  at  the  summit  of 
which  stood  the  powder  magazine  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  and  on  which  hill  the  British  officers  were  drawn  by 
Ralph  Earle  in  1775,  turning  their  spyglasses  toward  the 
rebel  minute  men  on  the  next  hill  across  the  Town-brook 
meadow,  and  the  Concord  river.    The  Salem  Flints  gave 
their  name  to  a  street,  and  the  Concord  Flints  to  a  pond 
and  a  bridge.    Timothy  was  born  at  North  Reading  in  1780, 
in  a  house  of  which  an  engraving  is  given,  and  which  was 
almost  the  image  of  the  Minot  farmhouse  on  the  Virginia 
road,  in  which  Thoreau  was  born,  and  of  the  Torrington 
house  of  Owen  Brown,  in  which  his  son  John  was  born,  20 
years  after  Flint  and  17  years  before  Thoreau.    This  shows 
how  few  were  the  types  of  18th-century  houses  in  New 
England,  especially  the  picturesque  ones  .    Timothy  was 
started  for  college  by  David  Everett,  who  wrote  that  classic 
declamation: -- 

You'  d  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage; 
And  should  I  chance  to  fall  below 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
Don' t  view  me  with  a  critic' s  eye, 
But  pass  my  imperfections  by. 

Andover  completed  what  Everett  had  begun,  and  sent  him 
to  Harvard  in  1796,  where  he  graduated  in  1800,  along  with 
Charles  Lowell,  father  of  the  poet  Lowell,  Washington 
Allston,  Col.  Swett  and  Chief  Justice  Shaw, --a  distinguished 
class,  in  which  young  Flint  devoted  himself  to  French  as 
well  as  to  Latin  and  Greek,  yet  with  a  view  to  divinity,  which 
he  studied  for  two  years,  and  in  the  summer  of  1802,  at  the 
age  of  22,  became  the  settled  pastor  of  a  democratic  town, 
where  he  seems  to  have  quarreled  with  his  parishioners 
after  a  few  years.    In  1814,  having  resigned  his  pulpit,  he 
wrote  to  his  classmate  Lowell:- - 

"My  people  were  democratic,  and  the  mania  of  democracy 
always  ran  high  here.    It  rendered  the  last  years  of  my  resi- 
dence very  uncomfortable .    Starvation  and  insult  exhausted 
my  health.    It  has  been  convalescing  since  I  left  Lunenburg. 
1  have  been  employed  the  past  summer  and  autumn  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  county  of  Rockingham,  N.  H." 

(611)  May  18,   1911.    A  MEETING  AT  THE  MARGARET 
FULLER  HOUSE . 
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The  friends  of  Margaret  Fuller,  who  a  year  ago  estab- 
lished the  "Margaret  Fuller  house"  at  69-71  Cherry 
street,  Cambridge,  will  keep  her  birthday.  May  23  (next 
Tuesday)  at  that  place,  with  a  program  which,  as  thus  far 
determined,  reads  thus:    (3  p.m.):    After  music  and  invo- 
cation, a  letter  from  Mrs  .  Barney,  daughter  of  the  late 
Col.  Higginson;  remarks  in  greeting  by  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
with  autograph  verses  of  Margaret;  reminiscences  of  Mar- 
garet by  a  niece;  remarks  by  the  presidents  of  the  mothers' 
club,  King's  Daughters  and  boys'  club,  to  demonstrate  the 
work  done  by  these  organizations  . 


(612)   May  30,   1911, 
WALTER  RALEIGH. 


THOREAU'  S  INTEREST  IN  SIR 


Thoreau,  whose  increasing  fame,  and  the  study  of  his 
27  volumes,  brings  more  tourists  to  my  door  in  Concord 
than  any  other  of  the  authors  of  that  town,  will  soon  have 
to  be  considered  as  the  panegyrist  and  biographer  of 
Raleigh,  from  whom,  one  would  have  said,  he  was  farther 
removed,  in  mind  and  character,  than  from  most  historical 
personages.    But  in  fact,  Thoreau  did  read  and  analyze 
Raleigh  in  1842-43,  lectured  about  him  at  the  Concord  ly- 
ceum  in  1845,  and  would  have  made  Raleigh  a  topic  in  the 
"Dial"  of  1844  if  that  quarterly  had  not  inopportunely  died 
before  the  lecture  could  get  printed.    It  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Bixby,  60  years  after,  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Worcester,  and 
by  the  St.  Louis  collector  turned  over  to  the  Boston  biblio- 
phile society  in  1905,  to  be  by  them  finely  printed,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  at  which  I  assisted,  after  verifying 
the  unexpected  manuscript.    Passages  from  this  volume 
after  six  years'  private  publicity  may  now  be  given  with- 
out indiscretion;  and  they  certainly  present  Thoreau  in  a 
new  light,  until  the  paradox  is  explained. 

What  interested  Thoreau  as  a  young  man  was  not  so 
much  Nature  as  human  nature;  and  his  reading,  which  was 
extensive,  as  that  of  Emerson  was,  and  various,  led  him 
into  the  archives  of  English  history  and  literature .    Like 
Emerson,  he  kept  a  commonplace  book,  and  in  that,  quite 
early,  he  copied  not  only  passages  from  Raleigh's  "His- 
tory of  the  World,"  but  those  verses  which  passed  for 
Raleigh'  s,  some  of  which  have  since  been  ascribed  to  other 
hands  .    Of  this  matter  the  editors  of  the  sketch  in  1905 
said:  — 

"Thoreau  seems  to  have  been  guided  in  his  judgment  of 
Raleigh  as  the  real  author  of  disputed  poems,  by  his  inner 
consciousness  of  what  the  knightly  courtier  ought  to  have 
written.    Nor  did  he  live  long  enough  to  see  the  fragments 
of  an  undoubted  poem  by  Raleigh,  --"The  Continuation  of 
Cynthia,"  which  was  found  after  Thoreau' s  death  in  1862, 
among  the  numerous  papers  of  the  Cecils  at  Hatfield  house . 
In  its  form  this  is  the  poorest  of  all  the  verses  ascribed  to 
Raleigh,  --yet  it  has  good  lines,  and  a  general  air  of  mag- 
nanimous regret." 

It  relates  to  the  withdrawal  of  favor  from  Raleigh  by  Eliza- 
beth, which  has  been  explained  in  various  ways,  but  may 
have  been  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  charges  of  atheism 
brought  against  him  in  the  years  after  1590,  as  against  the 
poet  Marlowe ....    Thoreau  seems  to  have  been  attracted 
to  Raleigh  by  a  certain  dignity  and  poetic  melody  in  his 
prose;  from  which  he  quotes  thus:-- 
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"This  tide  of  man'  s  life,  after  it  once  turneth  and  de- 
clineth,  ever  runneth  with  a  perpetual  ebb  and  failing 
stream,  but  never  floweth  again;  our  leaf  once  fallen  spring- 
eth  no  more,  neither  doth  the  sun  or  the  summer  adorn  us 
again  with  the  garments  of  new  leaves  and  flowers  ....  The 
fire  which  the  Chaldeans  worshiped  for  a  God  is  now  crept 
into  every  man's  chimney,  --which  the  lack  of  fuel  starveth, 
water  quencheth,  and  want  of  air  suffocateth. . . .    The  great 
god  Pan  hath  broken  his  pipes;  Apollo'  s  priests  are  become 
speechless;  and  the  trade  of  riddles  in  oracles  is  taken  up 
by  counterfeit  Egyptians  and  cozening  astrologers," 

This  sounds  well,  but  has  little  substance,  and  was  sur- 
passed by  Browne  and  Jeremy  Taylor  in  rhetoric;  yet  it 
may  have  given  Thoreau  a  hint  or  two  for  his  sonorous  pas- 
sages .    His  mind  at  this  time  (at  the  age  of  23-25)  was 
filled  with  images  of  war,  and  fancies  about  music,  as 
may  be  seen  by  his  earliest  prose-book,  "The  Service," 
which  I  printed  for  the  first  time  nearly  10  years  ago, 
from  the  copy  sent  to  Margaret  FuUer  for  insertion  in  the 
"Dial,"  but  rejected  by  her  as  not  sufficiently  well  written, 
though  full  of  thought.    The  Raleigh  book,  never  printed 
till  1905,  carries  forward  the  same  train  of  thought,  but 
introduces  the  poems  of  Raleigh,  to  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  verses  of  Thoreau  are  similar.    It  is  not  in 
any  proper  sense  a  biography,  but  a  critique  rather,  and 
a  vehicle  for  thoughts  profound  or  merely  odd. 


(613)  June  20,   1911. 
ING'S  BOSTON  DAYS, 


THE  VALUE  OF  LILIAN  WMT- 


Miss  [Lilian]  Whiting  [in  her  Boston  Days]  is  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  yet  unwritten  history  of  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosophy,  of  which  she  was  an  early  re- 
porter in  1879-82,  before  the  death  of  Emerson  and  the 
paralysis  of  Alcott,  to  both  of  whom  she  pays  heartfelt 
tributes .    Nor  is  her  appreciation  a  matter  of  sentiment 
alone .    She  has  a  clear  intellectual  grasp  of  the  subjects 
of  philosophy  and  literature ,  but  is  more  tolerant  than 
some  of  us  of  the  divagations  and  vagaries  of  thought,  and 
the  indescribable  influences  that  go  under  the  term  "oc- 
cult."   1  should  not  know  where  to  find  a  volume  contain- 
ing more  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  significance  of 
the  real  Boston  in  the  passing  generation,  and  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. . . .    What  may  be  an 
omission  occurs  in  failing  to  mention  (it  seems  to  be  a 
fact,  though  but  little  known)  that  the  bodies  of  Margaret 
and  her  husband  were  washed  on  shore  some  time  after 
the  Fire  island  wreck,  and  were  buried  in  the  sands  of 
Coney  Island,  unmarked  by  any  headstone.    A  friend  in 
New  Jersey  mentioned  this  to  me  in  May;  and  Mr.  Hamlin 
of  Boston  has  sent  me  the  statement  of  an  eye-witness, 
who  remembered  the  shipwreck  in  1850,  and  had  seen  the 
pilot  who  found  and  buried  the  bodies .    This  is  a  matter 
worth  investigating;  and  if  the  place  of  burial  can  be  found,  -- 
it  was  at  night  and  in  haste,  --it  should  receive  its  monu- 
ment, and  be  made  known. . . . 

(614)  June  22,   1911.    A  DISCOVERY  OF  BULKELEY 
FAMILY  PAPERS, 

A  noticeable  thing  this  past  week  has  been  the  prominence 
of  local  historical  societies,  which  are  increasing  and  col- 
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lecting  material  for  history  very  notably.    The  Littleton 
society. .  .this  year  brought  forward,  in  its  meeting  on  the 
17th,  an  important  find  of  old  papers  of  the  Bulkeley  family 
of  Concord,  Littleton  and  Fairfield,  Ct.,  which  came 
originally  from  Bedford  and  Cheshire  in  England,  through 
Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  the  founder  of  Concord.    In  the  old 
house  occupied  150  years  since  by  Joseph  Bulkeley,  in 
Littleton  near  Boxboro,  was  found  a  tea  chest  containing 
the  papers  of  Capt.  Charles  Bulkeley  of  the  famous  Rogers 
rangers  under  Lord  Loudon,  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars; 
and  among  them  what  seems  to  be  a  muster  roll  of  the 
rangers,  hitherto  unknown.    Other  family  papers  were 
found  going  back  to  Dr.  Edward  Bulkeley,  the  father  of 
Peter,  a  fellow  of  Cambridge  university  in  England,  before 
Milton  entered  it ... . 

(615)  July  6,   1911.    EUGENE  F.  WARE  ("IRONQUILL") 
AND  MONUMENTS  TO  JOHN  BROWN. 

The  death  of  "Ironquill,"  the  leading  poet  of  Kansas,  --an 
eastern  man,  who  served  in  an  eastern  regiment  during  the 
war,  and,  like  so  many  other  soldiers,  took  up  his  land 
warrant  in  Kansas,  is  worthy  of  mention.    It  was  almost 
coincident  with  the  first  statue  of  John  Brown,  which  stands 
on  the  Western  university  grounds  at  Quindaro,  in  Wyan- 
dotte county,  where  Mr.  Connelley,  the  best  historian  of 
Kansas,  was  county  clerk  for  some  years.    In  that  office 
he  saved  the  university  lands  from  sale  for  taxes,  and  now 
they  are  the  seat  of  a  valuable  college  for  negroes  and 
others.    The  funds  which  paid  for  this  statue  of  Brown  were 
raised  almost  wholly  by  negroes .    "Ironquill"  promised  us 
a  bigger  one  between  the  Nyanzas  in  equatorial  Africa, 
which  doubtless  will  come  in  time,  — the  Quindaro  statue  is 
the  first  instalment. 

(616)  July  11,  1911.    THOEODORE  PARKER'S  WORKS- - 
RUFUS  LEIGHTON  AND  THE  POEMS--"WEBSTER". 

Copious  as  these  selections  from  Parker'  s  manuscripts 
and  printed  works  are,  they  make  less  than  half  of  what 
might  have  been  published  had  there  been  a  demand  for 
more.    Of  his  thousand  sermons,  less  than  a  tenth  are  here 
given;  of  his  review  articles  less  than  a  third;  and  of  his 
letters  not  one  in  50.    From  this  correspondence,  covering 
30  years,  and  including  many  famous  names,  some  selec- 
tions of  historic  or  literary  moment  may  be  made  here- 
after; and  the  same  is  true  of  his  diaries,  only  a  small  part 
of  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 

Yet  this  collection  will  give  a  fair  view  of  Parker  as 
preacher,  pastor  and  poet,  --for  in  all  these  characters  he 
appears.    His  loyal  reporter,  Rufus  Leighton,  who  for 
years  took  down  stenographically  Parker's  prayers  as  well 
as  his  sermons,  has  preserved,  in  one  of  the  two  volumes 
he  edits,  30  pages  of  Parker's  verse,  mostly  translations, 
of  which  he  made  many;  but  also  including  several  pages  of 
his  hymns  and  sonnets,  with  lighter  pieces.    This  important 
sonnet  (lacking  the  12th  line)  is  among  them:-- 

WEBSTER    1850. 

Wayfarer,  pause;  for  late  here  stooped  aiid  fell 
One  of  Earth's  mightiest  minds,  and  even  now. 
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Stained  and  dishonored  lies  that  ample  brew 
Wherein  the  nation  dreamed  there  slept  a  spell. 
To  stay  the  ancient  feud  that  overthrew 

Athenai,  Corinth,  and  wide -grasping  Rome, 
With  every  State  where  Freedom  found  a  home,  -- 
Threw  down  her  altars  and  her  prophets  slew! 

But  vainly  gazed  the  nation  on  that  brow , 
Vainly  they  asked  that  kingly  mind  for  aid; 
The  new  Iscariot  Freedom's  trust  betrayed,  -- 

Living,  he  earns  this  epitaph,  --but  Thou, 

Go,  passer-by;  to  men  this  warning  tell; 

The  loftiest  mind,  scorning  God's  justice,  fell. 

Where  Mr.  Leighton  found  this  sonnet,  I  cannot  say;  it  is 
genuine,  and  I  have  supplied  the  missing  Une,  but  not  that 
which  Parker  wrote.    I  have  also  corrected  the  form  here 
and  there,  as  Parker  must  have  written  it. 

The  magnificent  Webster  sermon  is  imperfectly  edited 
in  "Historic  Americans,"  and  still  more  imperfectly  an- 
notated; its  editor  having  no  historic  qualifications  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  Parker  or  Webster,  concerning  both  of 
whom  his  knowledge  is  very  defective. 

(617)  July  13,  1911.    MRS.  JONATHAN  DRAKE  (N^E 
FRANCES  HILLS  WILDER)--RESCUE  OF  SHADRACH. 

There  are  many  good  people  left  in  the  world,  though 
they  die  so  often.    One  of  them,  who  lived  long,  but  died 
some  years  ago,  has  had  a  part  of  her  goodness  told  by  me 
and  others;  but  with  some  errors  of  detail,  which  1  may 
here  correct  from  her  own  manuscript,  lately  placed  in 
my  hands.    Mrs.  Jonathan  Drake  of  Leominster,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Frances  Hills  Wilder,  joined  with  her 
husband,  a  New  Hampshire  man,  in  the  early  antislavery 
cause  and  the  protection  of  fugitive  slaves,  when  Web- 
ster' s  slave -law,  enforced  in  Boston  under  Webster'  s  own 
orders,  drove  them  to  Canada  in  such  numbers.    Shadrach, 
the  first  one  arrested  there,  was  to  be  adjudged  a  slave 
by  George  T.  Curtis,  on  Tuesday,  February  18,   1851,-- 
having  been  arrested  at  8  a.m.  February  15,  and  confined 
by  Pat  Riley,  a  deputy  marshal,  in  the  old  court-house, 
soon  to  be  torn  down  here.    About  noon,  Mr.  Curtis  granted 
the  delay  till  Tuesday;  and  before  2p.m.  a  band  of  negroes 
had  taken  Shadrach  out  of  the  court-house,  and  saved  Mr. 
Riley  the  trouble  of  guarding  him  there .    He  was  taken  at 
once  to  West  Cambridge,  where  horses  were  changed;  then 
to  Concord,  where  by  neighbor,  F.  E.  Bigelow,  drove  a 
carriage  for  him  to  Sudbury.    There,  either  Bigelow  or 
some  other  Concord  man,  drove  on  to  Leominster,  through 
the  night  of  Saturday,  the  15th.    He  spent  Sunday,  Sunday 
night  and  Monday  with  the  Drakes,  who  also  gave  hospitality 
to  the  late  Judge  Thomas  Russell  of  Boston,  and  James  Buf- 
fum  of  Lynn,  the  speakers  at  an  antislavery  meeting  in 
Leominster  that  Sunday  evening.    Shadrach  arrived,  very 
cold  from  his  long  60-mile  drive  in  winter,  about  8  a.m. , 
and  after  getting  warm  was  given  a  good  breakfast,  --every 
one  at  the  table  being  anxious  to  pass  him  food  and  drink, 
because  Webster's  law  made  it  a  penal  offense  to  feed  him. 
He  then  asked  to  be  allowed  to  lead  in  prayer,  and  he  gave 
thanks  in  the  most  affecting  manner  for  his  deliverance; 
adding,  "And,  O  God!  wilt  thou  keep  thy  poor,  panting  ser- 
vant from  within  gunshot  of  the  Devil."    Mrs  .  Drake  says:-- 
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"He  attended  an  antislavery  meeting  with  us  that  even- 
ing, dressed  in  a  woman's  cloak,  bonnet  and  veil,  and  was 
introduced  to  our  friends  as  Mrs .  Williams  of  Boston. 
Many  friends  to  whom  we  could  reveal  the  secret  of  Shad- 
rach' s  whereabouts,  came  to  extend  their  aid  and  express 
their  sympathy  to  him. . . .    When  he  left  town,  a  generous 
purse  was  made  up  for  him,  and  he  was  taken  by  Thomas 
Chase  of  Fitchburg  in  care  of  Benjamin  Snow,  Jr.,  and  for- 
warded by  him  to  Alvan  Ward  of  Ashburnham,  and  by  him 
escorted  to  Canada." 

This  is  the  literal  fact  about  Shadrach's  escape.    Dr.  Howe, 
writing  to  Horace  Mann  (February  18)  the  day  that  Shad- 
rach  left  Ashburnham  for  Canada,  said:-- 

"When  Shadrach  had  got  into  Vermont,  and  among  his 
friends,  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees  and  poured  out  his  fer- 
vent thanksgiving  to  God,  in  a  manner  to  draw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  my  informant,  who  was  with  him.    May  God  give 
him  good  speed,  and  may  thousands  follow  him."  (Life  of 
Dr.  Howe,  Vol.  11,  p.  340.) 

This  informant  was  Tom  Russell,  no  doubt;  who  also  visited 
John  Brown,  with  his  wife,  Nelly  Taylor,  in  his  Charles - 
town  prison,  in  early  November,   1859.    But  it  was  in 
Leominster,  not  in  Vermont,  that  Russell  heard  the  prayer; 
and  it  was  not  Olive  but  Frances  Drake  who  gave  shelter  to 
the  fugitive .    Both  she  and  her  husband  lived  to  be  over  90. 

(618)  July  27,   1911.    MEMORIES  OF  MICHAEL  DEME- 
TRIUS KALOPOTHAKES. 

There  comes  to  me  this  week  from  that  friendly  house 
in  Athens  near  Hadrian'  s  Gate,  a  card  bearing  information 
of  the  death  of  my  good  old  friend,  Michael  Demetrius 
Kalopothakes ,  the  head  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  in 
Greece,  at  the  age  of  85.    He  died  June  19,  and  the  text  at 
the  bottom  of  the  card,  in  the  Greek  of  Paul'  s  letter  to 
Timothy, 

Ton  dromon  teteleka  ten  pistin  tetereka . 

"1  have  finished  the  course,  1  have  persevered  in  the  faith," 
he  might  well  have  used,  had  his  modesty  allowed  it.    Born 
at  one  of  the  darker  periods  of  the  Greek  revolution  (De- 
cember, 1825)  and  distantly  connected  by  descent  with  the 
famous  fighting  family  of  the  Mavromichali  of  Maina,  he, 
like  other  Greek  lads  of  the  time,  was  educated  abroad,  and 
partly  in  America,  where  he  joined  himself  to  what  was 
then  the  leading  Protestant  sect  in  New  England,  the  Trini- 
tarian CongregationaUsts  .    He  married  in  America,  and 
long  ago  established  himself  at  Athens  as  the  pastor  of  a 
small  Protestant  church  there,  which  I  often  attended  dur- 
ing the  months  that  1  spent  in  Greece .     There  might  be 
heard,  sung  in  modern  Greek  to  the  New  England  tunes,  the 
hymns  of  Watts,  Wesley,  Montgomery  and  Kirke  White,  to 
which  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed.    His  house,  of 
which  his  chapel  was  a  part,  was  hospitably  open,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  Americans  and  English,  --his  wife  and 
children  being  cultivated  and  agreeable  persons  speaking 
many  languages  .    It  was  the  resort,  when  at  Athens,  of 
those  twin  sisters,  of  Scottish  birth,  who  discovered  and 
photographed,  in  the  monastery  on  Sinai,  that  Syriac  copy 
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of  the  gospels  which  their  friend,  Kendall  Harris,  after- 
ward edited  and  translated.  He  also  was  a  visitor  there, 
and  it  was  from  Mrs .  Kalopiothakes  that  1  borrowed  his 
version  from  Cervantes  of  the  "journey  to  Parnassus"  of 
which  I  had  bought  a  Spanish  copy  in  Seville  on  my  way  to 
Greece . 


(619)   Aug.  17,   1911.    LYNCHING  IN  TEXAS- 
FLAG  MISSING  FROM  THE  COURTHOUSE. 


-THE 


The  continued  lynching  of  negroes,  wherever  it  occurs, 
is  the  bitter,  poisonous  fruit  of  that  contempt  for  fellow - 
men  which  led  the  slaveholders  into  the  rebellion,  and  cost 
them   their  slaves  .    If  the  South  now  wants  a  southern 
president,  the  way  to  get  one  is  not  to  denounce  "recon- 
struction, "  but  to  make  lynching  impossible.    If  it  con- 
tinues, it  will  finally  be  stopped  by  national  power;  for 
the  constitution  guarantees  to  each  state  a  republican 
government;  and  that  cannot  be  republican  where  a  mob  is 
judge,  jury  and  executioner.    As  for  reconstruction,  it 
was  made  not  only  possible,  but  needful,  by  the  deconstruc- 
tion;  in  which  10  states  spent  four  bloody  years;  and  noth- 
ing done  since,  by  black  or  white,  can  equal  the  mischief 
of  these  four  years  of  waste  and  death.    So  I  advise  the 
Texas  democrats  to  revise  their  petition  under  the  great 
legal  rule  of  "cy  pres."    The  Louisiana  reconstructors 
made  a  law  that  every  court-house  should  fly  the  stars 
and  stripes  while  the  court  was  in  session.    An  ex-con- 
federate officer,  practicing  in  that  court,  missed  his  chief 
witness,  as  he  entered  the  temple  of  justice  in  the  morn- 
ing when  his  case  was  first  to  be  called.    He  also  noticed 
that  the  flag  was  not  there.    His  case  being  called,  he  rose 
and  said,  "1  cannot  consent  to  go  on  while  the  flag  of  my 
country,  which  1  love,  is  not  displayed,  according  to  law." 
The  judge  said,  tartly,  "Sheriff,  where' s  that  flag?"    "I 
lent  it  for  a  school  picnic,  your  honor."    "Brother  Jones," 
appealed  the  judge,  "can't  you  waive  your  objection  and 
let  business  go  forward?"   Just  then  Jones  saw  his  witness 
entering  the  room;  he  rose  and  said:-- 

"Your  honor,  we  have  a  rule,  as  the  court  well  knows, 
by  which,  when  we  cannot  receive  what  we  pray  for,  we 
come  as  near  it  as  we  can,  --the  great  rule  of  '  cy  pres  .' 
I  will  try  my  case,  in  the  absence  of  the  flag,  if  Mr.  Sheriff 
will  step  to  the  door  and  sing  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner.'" 

So  let  Texas  be  satisfied  with  what  appeased  Louisiana. 

(620)   Aug.  31,   1911.    AT  THE  PROTEST  THIS  WEEK 
AGAINST  CONTINUED  DISENFRANCHISEMENT— THE 
CASE  OF  ANTHONY  BURNS,  FUGITIVE  SLAVE. 

As  1  told  the  negroes  at  the  court-house  gathering,  I 
was  present  at  the  Faneuil  hall  meeting  of  that  Friday 
night  which  witnessed  Higginson's  ill -organized  attack  on 
the  slave -barracoon  which  Watson  Freeman  had  turned  our 
court-house  into.    Had  it  been  well  organized  and  followed 
up,  it  would  have  succeded,  and  Burns  been  rescued,  --but 
at  considerable  cost  of  life .    Better  as  it  was,  with  all  the 
disgrace  to  Boston,  already  too  much  disgraced  by  the  ren- 
dition of  Simms,  at  Webster'  s  personal  urgency,  three 
years  before.    Boston  had  to  eat  the  humblest  pie,  and 
drink  her  pro -slavery  cup  to  the  bitterest  dregs,  until  the 
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tide  turned,  and  her  gilded  youth  began  to  give  themselves 
to  wounds  and  death  for  the  rescue  of  a  race  from  slavery, 
and  a  free  people  from  further  degradation  at  the  beck  of 
an  oligarchy.    It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that,  on  the  first 
Sunday  morning  of  the  Burns  excitement,  Charles  Lowell, 
then  a  senior  in  college,  where  I  was  a  junior,  persuaded 
me  to  go  with  him  to  call  on  Judge  Loring,  then  living  on 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  to  lay  before  him  the  reasons,  per- 
ceptible to  young  men,  why  he  should  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  sending  a  fugitive  back  to  slavery.    We 
walked  into  Boston,  rang  his  bell,  but  learned  that  he  was 
out,  and  failed  to  see  him.    1  was  not  sanguine  that  what  we 
might  say  would  influence  the  probate  judge;  but  Lowell 
(killed  in  the  war  as  Col.  Lowell)  thought  we  ought  to  make 
the  effort. 
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The  poet  Longfellow  was  46  in  May,   1853,  when  1  met 
him  one  day  on  the  Delta  at  Cambridge,  wearing  so  many 
colors  that  I  glanced  at  and  counted  them;  at  least  seven. 
His  hat  was  black,  his  coat -color  mulberry,  his  coat  blue, 
his  waistcoat  reddish  purple,  his  cravat  some  shade  of  blue, 
his  gloves  green,  his  trousers  drab,  his  gaiters  perhaps 
buff,  — as  in  the  satirical  song:-- 

Just  twig  the  Professor 

Drest  out  in  his  best; 
Yellow  kids  and  buff  gaiters, 

Green  breeches ,  blue  vest,  etc. 


(624)   Dec.  7,  1911. 
A  MUSEUM. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE  BECOMES 


(621)  Sept.  21,  1911.    CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JOHN 
TOWNSEND  TROWBRIDGE,  EARLY  ADMIRER  OF  WHIT- 
MAN. 

The  84th  birthday  of  Mr.  Trowbridge  reminds  us  of  that 
early  group  of  contributors  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  among 
whom  this  creator  of  Darius  Green  and  Neighbor  Jackwood 
soon  became  a  favorite.    He  has  preserved  the  serenity  of 
his  nature  and  the  amenity  of  his  manners ,  and  every  one 
is  glad  to  hear  of  his  vigorous  age .    He  was  also  one  of 
those  who  early  had  an  interest  in  Walt  Whitman,  before  the 
flock  of  critics  and  moralists  had  become  wonted  to  the 
strange  new  phenomenon  that  Whitman  was  .    Just  now  Whit- 
man and  Margaret  Fuller  are  attracting  more  notice  in 
Europe  than  the  rest  of  the  group  with  whom  the  two  names 
are  associated. 

(622)  Sept.  28,   1911.    DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  CROCKER 
LAWRENCE,  CLASS  OF  1855. 

Gen.  Lawrence  was  fitted  for  Harvard  at  the  Lawrence 
academy  in  Groton,  but  finished  his  preparation  at  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Medford,  where  a  nephew  of  the  poet  Long- 
fellow was  his  schoolmate,  and  afterward  his  college  class- 
mate and  chum.    They  entered  at  Harvard  60  years  ago  last 
August,  and  1  came  down  from  the  Exeter  academy  to  join 
them  the  next  year,  along  with  three  other  Exeter  men,  who 
entered  sophomore  at  the  same  time .    Of  these  four ,  three 
are  yet  living,  and  one  of  them,  W.  F.  Bliss,  now  resident 
in  Virginia,  is  probably  the  oldest  survivor  of  our  class. 
Lawrence  was  one  of  the  older  members,  and  would  have 
been  79  had  he  lived  till  November.    Our  classmate.  Gen. 
Barlow,  several  years  younger,  was  the  most  distinguished 
officer  in  the  civil  war  among  us,  and  we  had  several  class- 
mates in  the  confederate  service,  --one  of  whom,  Clark  of 
Mississippi,  later  of  Texas ,  was  our  class  orator,  with 
James  Hosmer  as  class  poet.    Lawrence  was  a  good,  dili- 
gent student,  never  involved  in  scrapes,  and  always  with 
that  mild  and  modest  bearing  which  was  mentioned  in  his 
brief  funeral  eulogy  by  President  Hamilton  of  Tufts  college, 
which  the  wealth  of  the  Medford  Lawrences  aided  in  estab- 
lishing.   It  was  a  Universalist  foundation,  and  still  has 
Universalist  ministers  for  its  presidents .    Our  classmate 
is  buried  at  Mt.  Auburn,  where  Agassiz  and  Lyman  and 
Paine  and  several  others  had  preceded  him. 


(623)   Oct. 
COLORS. 


3,   1911.    LONGFELLOW  WAS  FOND  OF 


The  Alcott  family  memorial  at  Concord  (the  orchard 
house  and  grounds,  with  the  family  furniture  and  books), 
goes  on  increasing  its  stock  of  articles  for  this  peculiar 
museum;  which  in  time  may  become  as  interesting  as  the 
Sir  John  Soane  bequest  of  his  house  and  its  contents  in 
what  has  ceased  to  be  a  residential  part  of  London.    Among 
recent  gifts  are  photographs  from  pencil  drawings  (by  the 
Alcotts)  of  the  Hosmer  cottage,  where  the  family  first  re- 
sided in  Concord,  and  where  they  entertained  their  English 
visitors  through  the  winter  of  1842-43,  and  of  the  Wayside 
house,  which  they  called  "Hillside,"  now  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Lothrop,  where  the  dramatic  talent  of  the  little  women 
first  developed  in  the  stable,  converted  by  them  into  a 
theatre.    This  last  drawing  shows  the  house  as  it  stood  in 
1845,  when  the  Alcotts  returned  to  Concord  from  their  Fruit- 
lands  paradise  lost,  first  made  their  home  in  the  orchard 
house  neighborhood .... 

(625)  Dec.  14,  1911.  MRS.  CATHARINE  WELLS  (N^E 
GANNETT)— CITIZENSHIP  AT  NEW  HAVEN  FOR  CREVE- 
COEUR'S  FRIENDS, 

More  interesting  to  Bostonians  is  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wells, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Gannett,  Dr.  Channing's  old-time  col- 
league in  Federal  street,  --for  many  years  on  the  state  board 
of  education,  and  connected  with  many  works  of  education 
and  charity.    I  knew  her  as  a  pupil  of  George  B.  Emerson  in 
my  college  days,  when,  as  "Kitty  Gannett,"  I  used  to  dine 
with  her  and  her  schoolmates  at  my  classmate'  s  house  in 
Kingston  street.    Her  extreme  deafness,  of  late  years, 
made  her  public  service  less  valuable;  but  she   performed 
her  public  duties  with  the  same  kind  of  conscience  which 
her  father  had  in  his  parochial  work,  — possibly,  too,  with 
a  similar  Bostonian  narrowness  of  view  in  some  directions  . 
The  descent,  farther  back,  was  from  Dr.  Stiles,  the  learned 
and  public -spirited  president  of  Yale  in  Revolutionary  days, 
who  procured  for  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur  the  citizenship  at 
New  Haven  of  several  of  his  friends  in  the  French  noblesse . 
St.  John's  letter,  asking  for  this  favor,  was  given  by  Thomas 
Gannett,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Stiles,  to  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society  more  than  a  century  ago. ...    It  was  from 
Dr.  Gannett'  s  house,  70  years  ago,  that  two  of  the  leading 
young  women  went  forth  to  Brook  Farm,  --Miss  Ora  Gaimett, 
Mrs.  Wells's  cousin,  and  Georgiana  Bruce,  --the  former 
afterward  Mrs .  Sedgwick  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

(626)  Dec.  26,  1911.  ALL-CENSURING  A .  M.  SIMONS 
ON  JOHN  BROWN. 
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And  what  will  become  of  all-censuring  A.M.  Simons, 
should  his  evolutions  and  economic  laws  turn  out  not  to  be 
laws  of  Nature  at  all,  but  guesses  at  the  inscrutable?    It  is 
not  economic  situations  that  create  men  of  genius;  but  men 
of  genius,  acting  under  God's  providence,  master  or  create 
situations.    Mr.  Simons  passes  rash  judgments  on  men  he 
never  knew,  as  so  many  conceited  persons  do.    Of  John 
Brown  he  says:    "He  tried  with  a  handful  of  men  to  capture 
the  arsenal  at  Harpers  Ferry.    He  dreamed  that  by  so  doing 
he  would  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  uprising  of  slaves 
who  would  cut  their  way  to  liberty  over  the  bodies  of  their 
masters .    He  seems  to  have  combined  the  dream  of  the 
abolitionist  and  the  slave  insurrection  nightmare  of  the 
South,  and  from  these  phantoms  sought  to  build  a  new  so- 
ciety." 

This  is  not  even  a  good  guess  at  Brown.    1  knew  him,  and 
talked  with  him  by  the  hour    about  what  his  purpose  and  his 
hopes  were .    He  had  no  desire  to  build  a  new  society  out  of 
Garrison's  dreams  or  Calhoun's  fallacies;  his  purpose  was, 
both  in  Kansas  and  in  Virginia,  to  make  slavery  unprofit- 
able, and  promote  its  removal  as  a  national  curse  and 
shame;  and  this  he  did.    He  converted  more  millions  to  the 
doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation  in  six  weeks,  than 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Garrison,  Whittier,  Phillips,  Parker 
and  Gerrit  Smith  had  done  in  60  years;  and  he  advanced  the 
slow  economic  abolition  of  slavery  by  probably  half  a  cen- 
tury.   He  died  for  this,  as  his  great  pupil,  Lincoln,  did, 
six  years  later.    Those  who  really  wish  to  know  what 
Brown's  plans  were,  should  ask  those  who  knew,  not  the 
ignorant  multitude  of  authors  who  only  follow  each  other 
like  sheep  at  a  gap  in  a  stone  wall,  in  the  haphazard  track 
of  guessing.    Farewell,  Mr.  Simons;  with  your  so-called 
statesmen  and  your  fardel  of  fact,  real  or  imaginery;  one 
as  useless  as  the  other  to  the  wilful  dogmatist. 
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and  in  a  very  few  weeks  Mrs .  Brown  received  her  arrears 
of  pension  at  the  increased  rate,  which  enabled  her  to  live 
in  more  comfort  in  her  aged  years.    She  was  born  Miss 
Hotchkiss,  and  was  several  years  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, who,  if  living,  would  have  been  90  on  his  birthday, 
July  25,  which  was  the  day  of  her  death,  after  a  very  brief 
illness.    Mrs.  Brown  fully  sympathized  with  her  husband 
and  his  father  and  grandfather,  Owen  Brown,  Sr.,  in  all 
their  opposition  to  negro  slavery,  --but  was,  as  they  were, 
the  gentlest  and  kindliest  person  in  her  daily  life .    Exposed 
to  great  risks  and  hardships  in  Kansas,  in  1855-6,  she  never 
lost  courage  or  cheerfulness;  and  she  carried  on  her  house- 
keeping in  the  pioneer  days  at  Put-in-Bay,  and  in  the  greater 
social  life  there  for  the  past  40  years,  with  the  same  quiet 
industry  and  usefulness.    Her  husband  became  the  leading 
citizen  of  the  island  town,  as  her  son-in-law,  T.  B.  Alex- 
ander, is  now.    Her  two  children,  John  and  Edith  (Mrs. 
Alexander)  survive  her;  and  the  Alexanders  are  now  on  a 
tour  in  Georgia,  Florida  and  Cuba,  to  return  in  March,  to 
the  island,  where  Mr.  A.  has  been  for  some  years  active 
in  preparing  for  the  celebration  of  Perry'  s  victory  on  the 
lake,  a  little  off  the  island  shore,  where  those  who  died  in 
the  naval  battle  were  buried.    This  hundredth  anniversary 
comes  in  1913,  and  will  bring  together  tens  of  thousands 
where,  a  century  ago,  there  were  only  a  few  houses  and 
some  hundreds  of  grazing  sheet.    At  Mrs.    Brown's  funeral, 
late  in  July,  Jason  Brown,  the  only  surviving  son  of  John 
Brown's  first  marriage,  was  present  at  the  age  of  88,  com- 
ing over  from  Akron,  where  his  home  has  been  for  some 
years,  since  leaving  California . 

(628)  Jan.  9,  1912.  THE  EMERSON-THOREAU  COR- 
RESPONDENCE UP  FOR  AUCTION- -EMERSON  CALLED 
WASHINGTON  A  "HEAVY  WRITER". 


(627)   Jan.  4,    1912.    NEWS  OF  JOHN  BROWN'S  FAMILY. 

It  strangely  escaped  my  knowledge  last  summer  that  my 
good  friend  of  many  years  in  the  island  of  Put-in-Bay  of 
Lake  Erie,  had  died  there  in  July  last,  --the  widow  of  John 
Brown,  Jr.,  who  was  one  of  that  self-sacrificing  family  to 
go  early  to  Kansas  in  the  effort  to  protect  that  virgin  terri- 
tory from  the  curse  of  negro  slavery,  which  Douglas  and 
Jefferson  Davis  spent  some  years  in  trying  to  fasten  upon  it. 
She  had  been  a  wife  and  widow  for  64  years,  and  survived 
her  husband  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  in  their  quiet  re- 
treat, in  that  island  of  vineyards  and  orchards,  where  they 
took  refuge  in  1862,  after  the  freedom  of  Kansas  was  se- 
cured, and  when  John  Brown,  Jr.,  was  incapacitated  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Union  army  by  long  illness.    He  was  a  captain, 
but  would  never  accept  more  than  a  private's  pension. 
After  his  death,  her  friends  thought  that  his  widow  ought  to 
have  a  captain's  pension,  and  she  made  application  there- 
for.   It  happened  that  I  was  in  Washington  soon  after,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  at  the  Pennsylvania  bureau  of  Capt. 
Peck,  who  had  been  one  of  Capt.  Brown'  s  lieutenants  .    Go- 
ing from  there  to  Put-in-Bay,  as  1  frequently  did,  1  found 
that  the  pension  agent  at  Toledo  had  delayed  action  on  her 
application.    Requesting  to  see  her  husband's  army  papers, 
1  found  among  them  a  letter  from  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment, expressing  their  regret  at  his  resignation  from  con- 
tinued illness,  and  among  the  signatures  was  that  of  Capt. 
Peck.    1  sent  this  at  once  to  the  pension  office  in  Washington, 


To-morrow  (January  10)  Libbie  sells  here  at  auction  a 
lot  of  the  letters  from  Thoreau  to  Emerson  (1843-1848), 
with  a  few  of  Emerson  in  reply.    1  printed  these  in  my 
"Familiar  Letters"  of  Thoreau,  and  Emerson  himself 
printed  a  few  in  his  small  collection  of  Thoreau'  s  letters 
and  poems  in  1865.    The  Emerson  letters  from  England  I 
printed  long  since  in  the  Atlantic.    After  copying  these 
letters  1  returned  them  to  H.  G.  O,  Blake  at  Worcester, 
and  he  left  them,  1  suppose,  to  his  friend,  Russell;  from 
whom,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  have  got  to  the  auction 
room.    They  will  bring  high  prices,  as  all  the  Thoreau 
manuscripts  do.    One  day  in  1874,  when  Emerson  was 
taking  tea  with  me  in  the  Thoreau  house,  which  1  rented 
for  four  years,  the  conversation  turned  on  Gen.  Washington, 
and  Emerson  remarked  that  "he  was  a  heavy  writer,"    I 
now  find  this  estimate  controverted  by  a  Franco -American 
author  (anonymous)  in  a  volume  (one  of  two)  with  this  full 
title  page,  which  1  would  fain  supplement  with  the  name  of 
the  agreeable  author  [Louis  Simond]  :-- 

"Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain,  dur- 
ing the  Years  1810  and  1811,  by  a  French  Traveler. 

With  Remarks  on  the  Country,  its  Arts,  Literature  and 
Politics,  and  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants  , 
New  York:  Published  for  the  Author,  and  for  sale  by  East- 
burn,  Kirk  &  Co.,  and  the  principal  booksellers  through- 
out the  United  States .    (T.  &W.  Mercein,  Printers.) 
1815." 
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(629)  Jan.  25,  1912,    THE  ALCOTTS  ON  THE  STAGE-- 
LITTLE  WOMEN  AT  BUFFALO- -THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 
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The  Alcott  family,  after  many  years  of  romantic  adven- 
ture and  honorable  poverty,  have  at  last  appeared  on  the 
dramatic  stage  before  large  audiences,  --having  already 
done  so  in  a  small  way,  under  Louisa'  s  guidance  and  di- 
rection in  Concord  and  Boston.    Miss  Jessie  Bonatelle  tried 
in  vain  for  years  to  obtain  leave  from  Louisa'  s  nephews  to 
prepare  "Little  Women"  for  the  stage,  but  succeeded  final- 
ly, and  it  was  produced  first  at  Buffalo,  under  Brady's 
direction.    Doubtless  it  will  soon  find  its  way  to  Boston, 
where  it  should  go  upon  John  Craig'  s  stage,  as  weU  suited 
to  such  pieces .   We  may  yet  see  it  in  Italian  opera,  with 
Louisa'  s  verses  to  Thoreau'  s  flute,  set  as  a  song  for  the 
latest  American  prima  donna.    Of  the  idylic  kind,  few  sub- 
jects would  be  better  for  American  opera,  and  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Channing,  and  perhaps  F.  B.  S.,  could  furnish 
pastoral  songs .    Louisa  did  indeed  propose  to  make  the 
stage  her  profession  at  one  youthful  time,  and  was  a  stately 
walking  lady  and  comical  Mrs.  Jarley.    The  Orchard  house 
is  now  brought  into  habitable  condition,  and  gifts  of  furni- 
ture, books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  are  occasionally  made  for 
its  restored  rooms .    1  have  suggested  that  large  photo- 
graphs of  three  busts  of  Louisa,  --two  by  Elwell,  at  Con- 
cord and  Lawrence,  Kan. ,  and  one  by  Ricketson  at  Con- 
cord, --be  placed  in  her  chamber,  where  "Little  Women" 
was  written.    Her  publishers  and  mine  have  given  books; 
others  will  give  manuscripts. 

(630)  Jan.  30,   1912.    MARIE  DUGARD  AS  A  TRANS- 
LATOR OF  EMERSON- -EMERSON  AS  A  "REPORTER"  OF 
LIFE. 

Five  years  ago,  there  was  published  in  Paris  a  surpris- 
ingly excellent  life  of  Emerson,  --"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
sa  Vie  et  ses  Oeuvres,  "--under  the  unknown  name  here  of 
"M.  Dugard,"  supposed  to  be  a  man;  although  a  volume  in 
the  Boston  public  library,  "American  Society,"  would  have 
disclosed  the  author  as  a  woman,  had  any  reader  put  the 
two  books  side  by  side .    But  the  bigger  and  later  one  was 
emphatically  a  book,  and  not  a  brochure;  it  betokened  close 
study  of  a  character  remarkable,  and  one  of  the  two  best 
writers  of  English  in  the  19th  century;  and  that  study  had 
resulted  in  a  more  systematic  presentment  of  Emerson'  s 
ideas  than  the  thinker  himself  had  found  it  needful  to  ar- 
range.   And  perhaps  the  originality  of  the  thought  was  even 
enhanced  by  this  method,  which  had  another  effect,  — of 
emphasizing  by  repetition  the  main  pwints  of  his  system. 
The  author  had  even  translated  with  unusual  felicity  the 
peculiar  English  of  the  essays,  and  had  versified  lines  of 
Emerson'  s  poesy  with  good  effect,  --though  varying  from 
the  meaning  now  and  then,  to  favor  the  metrical  effect  in 
French  of  the  quaint  English  of  the  "Poems  ."    In  that  fine 
apostrophe  to  Friendship  which  appeared  as  a  motto  to  the 
essay  on  Friendship,  only  in  the  second  edition,  --it  is 
lacking  in  the  first  edition  (now  but  little  known)- -Emerson 
wrote:-- 

O  Friend!  my  bosom  said, 

Through  thee  alone  the  sky  is  arched. 
Through  thee  the  rose  is  red; 


All  things  through  thee  take  nobler  form. 

And  look  beyond  the  earth; 
The  mill -round  of  our  fate  appears 

A  sun -path  in  thy  worth. 

Me  too  thy  nobleness  has  taught 

To  master  my  despair; 
The  fountains  of  my  hidden  Ufe 

Are  through  thy  friendship  fair,  — 

Miss  Dugard  has  given.  Line  for  line,  this  paraphrase:-- 

O  mon  ami,  murmurait  ma  tendresse, 
A  tr avers  toi  s'etend  le  ciel  d'azur, 
A  travers  toi  1' eclat  des  fleurs  est  pur, 

A  travers  toi  tout  prend  plus  de  noblesse. 

Et  vols  encore,  au--dela  de  la  terre, 

Le  cercle  entier  du  destin  est  pareil 
A  travers  toi,  un  chemin  du  soleil. 

Tu  m'as  appris  par  ta  grandeur  austere, 
A  dominer  mon,  profond  desespoir; 
Mon  moi  cache,  ma  source  de  pouvoir, 

Ont  leur  secrets  en  ton  affection  noble . 

This  has  a  felicity  of  its  own,  but  does  not  reproduce  the 
singular  ideality  of  the  original.    In  prose  she  comes  nearer 
to  the  meaning  of  the  profound  thinker  and  ambushed  logi- 
cian, which  she  sees,  more  than  most, that  Emerson  was. 
But  she  does  not  see  it  in  its  completeness,  and  she  mis- 
takes for  want  of  sequence  (even  in  his  conversation,  where 
she  cites  the  imperfect  perception  of  G.  W  .  Cooke)  what 
was  truly  sequence,  lying  in  ambuscade,  to  see  if  the  hear- 
er or  reader  could  fit  the  joints  of  the  syllogism  together. 
He  followed,  as  in  loftier  things,  the  custom  of  Plotinus, 
who  said  "he  would  not  hastily  disclose  to  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  the  syllogistic  compulsion  of  his  sentences  ."    He 
left  the  innate  logic  to  draw  the  reader  along,  without  any 
"ambitious  interference    which  we  miscall  art;"  which 
figures  as  what  Miss  Dugard  styles  "vues  d' ensemble," — 
that  is,  a  spy-glass  without  lenses,  which  the  pedant  hands 
you,  lest  you  should  see  too  much  besides  his  little  view- 
point.   She  does  not  quite  exactly  translate  the  striking 
passage  about  Milton's  Lycidas,  and  Shakespeare's  Ham- 
let, in  the  "Natural  History  of  Intellect."    Emerson  is 
speaking  of  the  way  to  "write  out  the  spirit  of  your  life 
symmetrically;"  that  is,  in  a  single  work,  with  beginning, 
middle  and  end,  as  in  L' Allegro  and  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream .    This  he  styles  "to  arrange  general  reflections  in 
their  natural  order,  so  that  I  shall  have  one  homogeneous 
piece;"  but  he  adds,  "This  continuity  is  for  the  great;  what 
we  lack  is  consecutiveness ."    Now  where  will  you  find  more 
consecutiveness,  — more  of  the  spirit  of  life  symmetrically 
written  out,  than  in  "The  Rhodora,"  or  in  "Days"?    They 
would  gain  nothing  for  the  truly  intelligent,  if  they  were  ex- 
panded to  the  bulk  of  a  drama,  or  of  the  morning  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  Allegro;  or  the  length  of  Lycidas;  and  he 
expressly  exempts  himself  from  the  "great,"  the  creators;-- 
his  place,  as  he  once  told  me,  was  a  reporter,  holding  the 
post  till  the  next  creator,  like  Goethe  or  Shakespeare  or 
Dante,  should  come  along. 
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(631)    Feb.  6,  1912.    CONCORD'S  CIVIL  WAR  RECORDS 
—OFFICERS  TRAINED  IN  SANBORN'  S  SCHOOL. 

The  town  of  Concord  has  lately,  after  searching  all  the 
records  of  the  civil  war  for  five  years,  published  a  list  of 
the  officers,  soldiers  and  sailors  in  some  way  connected 
with  old  Concord,  --mostly  either  born  or  some  time  resi- 
dent there,  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy  during  the  re- 
bellion,- -and  the  number  reaches  the  surprising  total  of 
466.    The  whole  male  population  of  the  town  during  those 
four  years,  between  14  and  60,  did  not  probably  exceed 
1600,  so  that  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  them  saw  service 
longer  or  shorter.    Among  the  boys  of  my  school,  who 
totaled  less  than  70  in  the  years  '57-63,  28 entered  the  ser- 
vice and  23  became  officers,  --the  highest  in  rank  being 
Admiral  Higginson,  now  retired;  but  among  them  is  the 
present  assistant  secretary  of  war.  Gen.  R.  S.  Oliver. 
Another,  Charles  CooUdge,  retired  as  brigadier -general. 
Not  less  than  116  civil  war  veterans  are  buried  in  the  var- 
ious Concord  cemeteries,  --several  of  them  with  elaborate 
monuments  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  groves,  where  also  the 
Emersons,  Alcotts,  Hawthornes,  Hoars  and  Thoreaus  lie, 
with  the  Ripleys,  Pratts  and  one  Channing. 

What  memories  shall  those  sculptured  names  recall! 
Read  when  the  sunlight  on  the  lines  shall  fall,  -- 
Or  while  the  moon,  late  comrade  of  the  camp. 
Lends  the  soft  luster  of  her  friendly  lamp; 
Or  some  great  star,  the  sentry's  eye  that  caught. 
And  guided  homeward  all  his  midnight  thought. 
Year  upon  year  shall  trace  with  twinkling  flame 
The  bronzed  letters  of  each  buried  name. 

This  was  was  the  revolution,  born  of  evolution,  that  com- 
pleted the  trinity  of  overturns  which  began  in  1688,  and 
heralded  the  present  era  of  democracy  and  emancipation, 
soon  to  be  crowned  by  the  independence  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  restoration  of  constitutional  order  in  China. 


(632)    Feb.  8,  1912. 
AND  DICKENS. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTA  LISTS 


Being  called  on  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  Tremont  temple 
meeting  last  night  in  honor  of  Dickens,  and  introduced,  as 
frequently  of  late  years,  as  the  last  of  the  Concord  philos- 
ophers (which  is  not  strictly  tlie  fact),  1  sought  to  amuse 
the  audience  by  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  eldest  of 
the  Concord  authors,  Alcott,  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and 
Thoreau,  with  their  indifference  to  Dickens  in  the  light  of 
his  popularity,  and  the  far  more  widely  read  Louisa  Alcott, 
who,  with  her  sisters,  doted  on  Dickens. 

(633)   Mar.  5,   1912.    OLD  ENGLAND  AND  NEW  ENG- 
LAND CONTRASTED  IN  THEIR  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN- 
MATHER,  FRANKLIN,  NORTON  AND  RUSKIN. 

The  separation  between  the  mental  and  spiritual  charac- 
teristics of  England  and  New  England,  which  became  so 
obvious  in  Cotton  Mather,  though  almost  imperceptible  in 
Franklin,  went  on  increasing  for  two  centuries;  but  in  Rus- 
kin,  half  Scotch  and  half  English,  and  in  his  American 
friend,  Charles  Norton,  the  similarity  began  to  reappear; 
though  both  were  exceptional  in  their  two  countries .    Ruskin 
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might  have  been  a  New  Englander,  with  extraordinary  and 
varied  culture,  seldom  found  here;  and  Norton  might  have 
been  an  Englishman,  of  a  peculiar  and  sensitive  fiber. 
The  influence  exerted  by  Ruskin  in  his  own  country,  and  to 
some  extent  in  America,  was  more  general,  though  less 
profound,  than  that  more  gradually  exerted  by  Emerson  in 
America;  but  the  prudence,  composure  and  sagacity  of  Em- 
erson were  sadly  wanting  in  Ruskin.    The  difference  was  in 
part  physical;  in  part,  also,  it  was  the  perverting  effect  of 
inherited  wealth,  which  by  and  by,  through  a  natural,  but 
not  very  sane  reaction,  exaggerated  the  economic  truths 
he  perceived  into  fantastic,  unpractical  efforts  to  realize 
them.    The  wilful  inconsistency  of  Ruskin  was  the  first 
trait  that  came  to  Emerson'  s  mind  when,  in  our  first  walk 
together  in  November,   1854,  I  mentioned  the  Oxford 
Graduate's  name--having  read  his  "Modern  Painters"  at 
least  in  part.    Emerson  stopped  in  front  of  a  Concord  "pair 
of  bars"  as  we  returned  from  Walden,  and  began  by  saying, 
"Ruskin  would  say  that  bar -post  is  a  better  piece  of  archi- 
tecture than  Salisbury  cathedral," 

(634)   Mar.  12,   1912.    SANBORN' S  MANY  SPEAKING 
ENGAGEMENTS--ANT1-PURITANS  AND  ANGLICANS  ON 
THE  PISCATAQUA. 

You  will  be  printing  this  while  1  am  addressing  a  club  at 
Northampton  on  John  Brown,  and  I  shall  be  reading  it  be- 
fore attending  a  corporation  meeting  of  the  Clarke  school 
on  Wednesday,  --while  on  Thursday  1  hope  to  read  a  paper 
at  the  historical  society  in  Boston  on  the  "Metabolism  and 
metathesis  of  negro  slavery."    Such  are  some  of  the  vagaries 
of  an  octogenarian  critic;  he  sometimes  reminds  me  of  that 
"Ancient  Mariner"  of  Coleridge,  who  was  probably  intended 
by  his  creator  for  the  type  of  newspaper  correspondents . 

I  pass  like  night  from  land  to  land 

And  have  strange  power  of  speech; 
The  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me; 

To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

Strange  enough!  But  the  correspondent  is  heard  without 
voice  by  those  whose  face  he  never  sees,  and  who  do  not 
always  believe  his  tale,  --any  more  than  the  wedding  guest 
did .    For  I  cannot  have  faith  that  any  man  respectable 
enough  to  be  invited  to  a  musical  wedding  party,  and  with- 
in hearing  of  the  loud  bassoon,  could  possibly  believe  the 
Albatross  story,  and  the  rest  of  those  sea  miracles,  which 
sound  more  like  opium  dreams,  as  1  suppose  some  of  them 
were. 

Speaking  of  the  ancient  historical  society,  it  is  bringing 
out  of  late  not  only  the  two  thick  octavos  of  Cotton  Mather's 
diary,  already  noticed  by  me,  but  an  account  of  those  anti- 
Puritan  gentry  on  the  Piscataqua,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
now  and  then  as  turning  the  New  England  Puritan  world  up- 
side down  (1650-1690)  in  vain  efforts  to  detach  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  from  the  political  grasp  of  Endicott,  Brad- 
street  and  the  Mathers  of  Boston  bay.    Seven  of  these  An- 
glican churchmen,  Archdale,  Barefoote,  Champf)ernowne, 
Greenland,  Mason,  Randolph  and  Shapleigh,  are  briefly 
sketched  in  32  pages  of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  1911-1912,  now  fast  printing,  and  to  contain 
at  least  260  pages  relating  to  various  episodes  in  the  Adams 
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family' s  connection  with  our  national  and  international 
history. 

(635)  Mar,  14,  1912.    ELEANOR  TILESTON  AND  THE 
ALCOTTS, 

The  death  of  Miss  Eleanor  Tileston  by  a  contagious  dis- 
ease taken  in  her  social  service  work  among  the  poor, 
calls  for  some  notice.    She  was  one  of  the  interesting  fam- 
ily of  John  Tileston,  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1855,  whose 
wife,  still  living,  was  the  granddaughter  of  that  interesting 
Mary  Wilder  whose  life  was  published  some  years  ago. 
They  and  their  parents  have  long  been  devoted  to  the  higher 
interests  of  American  civilization,  as  were  the  Alcott  fam- 
ily in  their  time .    The  early  death  of  EUzabeth  Alcott,  the 
"Beth"  of  the  "Little  Women,"  was  from  a  similar  cause. 
Her  mother  had  taken  care  of  a  poor  sick  woman  at  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  had  contracted  her  fever,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  daughter.    Mrs.  Alcott' s  strong  constitution  and 
mature  years  overcame  the  disease,  but  the  gentle  Beth 
lingered  in  the  sequelae  of  the  fever,  and  finally  died,  the 
first  year  of  the  family'  s  return  to  Concord,  and  occupying 
the  newly-bought  Orchard  House  in  1858.  Two  views,  of  the 
east  px)rch  of  the  Orchard  House  and  its  woodland,  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  New  York  Independent,  were  from  a 
little-known  volume  of  sketches  by  May  Alcott,  and  have 
never  been  made  so  public  before .    One  of  them  introduces 
Louisa  herself,  leaning  over  the  park  gate,  and  looking  up 
at  the  studio  window  of  May,  above  a  graceful  porch  which 
her  father  had  added  to  the  quaint  old  colonial  house,  and 
which  has  long  been  removed.    It  exists,  therefore,  only 
in  this  sketch,  like  the  elegant  summer  house  of  two  stor- 
ies built  by  Alcott  for  Emerson,  during  the  second  visit  of 
Emerson  to  England  in  1847-8. 

(636)  Mar.  21,  1912.    EMERSON  AND  WHITMAN  IN 
COURSES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  American  literature,  including 
Emerson,  is  going  on  at  Harvard,  where  he  once  or  twice 
lectured,  himself,  in  his  later  years,  after  being  neglected 
by  his  college  for  more  than  20  years .    I  dare  say  there 
have  been  other  lectures  on  him  before  at  Harvard,  where 
is  a  hall  named  for  him  and  containing  his  statue.    For  my- 
self, 1  gave  readings  and  lectures  on  his  poems  in  my  Con- 
cord school  more  than  50  years  ago,  and  am  glad  to  see  so 
good  a  custom  imitated.    Rev.  Mr.  Bulkeley  of  Newark, 
N.  Y.,  has  this  year  given  four  or  five  lectures  on  the  Con- 
cord authors  and  Whitman,  who  passes  for  one  of  them  with 
many. 

(637)  Mar.  28,  1912.    REMINISCENCES  OF  THOREAU  — 
FIELD  AND  FOREST  CLUB  OF  BOSTON. 

It  had  begun  to  look,  in  these  cold  nights  and  frequent 
snows,  as  if  1  might  be  able  to  repeat  on  the  31st  what  I 
have  often  boasted  of  doing  on  March  31,  1856,  six  and 
fifty  years  ago,  --drive  across  Walden  with  a  fair  cousin, 
on  the  ice,  in  a  sleigh.    But  the  warm  days  make  the  ice 
look  treacherous ,  and  though  I  am  here ,  and  the  cousin  is 
here,  after  so  many  seasons,  we  must  probably  give  the 
drive  up.    But  in  1836,  though  Thoreau  himself  was  active, 
and  kept  his  eye  on  Walden  and  the  river,  and  on  the  Con- 
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cord  Lyceum,  he  had  but  few  readers  compared  with  those 
who  now  delight  in  his  journals,  his  "Walden,"  and  his 
poems  and  letters.    Here  is  the  "Field  and  Forest  club" 
of  Boston,  writing  from  the  Baptist  Watchman  office,  ask- 
ing me  to  give  them  at  the  Bellevue  hotel  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, April  13,  some  "Reminiscences  of  Thoreau,"  which 
I  may  be  able  to  do,  in  the  form  of  "The  relation  between 
Thoreau  and  Emerson,"  for  the  fielders  and  foresters, 
and  also  for  the  few  members  of  the  Emerson  society  of 
Boston  who  may  be  able  to  attend  at  8  p.  m.    This  is  there- 
fore to  give  ample  notice  of  the  occasion,  April  13,  at  the 
Bellevue  in  Beacon  street. 

(638)  Apr,  3,  1912.    DR.  MACDONALD  OF  GLASGOW 
ON  MOHAMMED  AND  EMERSON. 

The  professor  adds  that  it  is  possible  to  express  the 
prophet  in  his  essenial  character  by  one  phrase :-- 

"If  there  is  one  thing  certain  about  him,  --his  character, 
his  personality,  --it  is  that  he  was  a  pathological  case  es- 
sentially.   But  for  that  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  Arabian  Renaissance;    as  it  is,  you  might  de- 
scribe him  as  a  poet  manque .    He  was  spoiled  for  poetry 
by  his  prophetship,  in  much  the  same  way,  --dare  I  say  it 
before  a  New  England  audience? --that  Emerson  was 
spoiled  for  poetry  by  his  philosophy." 

I  think  he  might  venture  it  before  a  Hartford  audience;  but 
we  fervently  trust  he  knows  more  about  Islam  than  he  does 
about  Emerson. ...    If  Dr.  Macdonald  will  produce  a  bet- 
ter poem  on  the  daughters  of  Egypt  than  Emerson'  s,  com- 
bining both  poesy  and  philosophy,  --which  was  Emerson's 
forte  as  poet,  --we  can  then  proceed  to  other  instances , 
Among  his  wide  readings,  Nietzsche  read  something  of 
Emerson,  and  could  he  have  kept  on  that  high  level  where 
Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  Emerson  habitually  stood,  he 
might  have  escaped  his  inherited  taint  of  insanity,  --which 
was  deepened  by  the  worship  of  his  friends  and  the  neglect 
of  his  indifferent  readers ,    We  would  have  welcomed  him 
at  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy,  and  it  would  have 
done  him  good.    But  the  abyss  of  Self,  round  which  men 
cruise  in  their  pleasure  boats,  draws  them  into  its  vortex 
at  last,  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Frederick  of  Naumburg. 

(639)  Apr.  4,   1912.    HENRY  WHEELER' S  COLLEC- 
TION OF  THOREAUVIANA  IN  CONCORD. 

But  there  is  a  Living  person,  on  the  farm  of  Capt.  Jonas 
Minott,  where  Thoreau  was  born  in  1817, --Henry  Wheeler 
by  name,  who,  in  his  line,  as  Donne  said,  three  centuries 
ago. 

Has  done  a  braver  thing 
Than  all  the  worthies  did; 

namely,  to  make  a  collection  of  those  substantial  matters 
which  Thoreau  wrote  about,  and  Hawthorne  celebrated  in 
his  romances,  and  Louisa  Alcott  hinted  at  in  her  family 
chronicles,  and  Emerson  commemorated  in  his  bicentennial 
address  of  1835.    He  has  done  this,  too,  on  the  very  home- 
stead where  Thoreau  was  born,  and  spent  the  first  important 
months  of  his  observant  infancy.    It  is  a  place  not  much  known 
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or  often  described;  but  which  Ellery  Channing  has  pictured, 
once  for  all,  in  his  Life  of  Thoreau. , . .    The  old  house, 
which  was  there  when  Channing  wrote  this  in  1863,  was  long 
since  removed  further  up  the  road  toward  Lexington;  but  in 
its  place  stands  a  newer  farmhouse,  in  which  the  united 
households  of  Tibbitts  and  Wheeler  have  met  and  set  up 
their  household  gods  ....    [A  lengthy  discussion.  ] 

(640)  Apr.  11,   1912.    ABBAS  EFFENDI,  MISS  FARMER 
AND  GREENACRE. 

The  long-announced  visit  of  Abbas  Effendi  to  America  is 
more  definitely  proclaimed  this  week;  although,  with  the 
mixture  of  mystery  and  uncertainty  that  has  shrouded  his 
revelations  and  movements  heretofore,  it  is  now  announced 
in  the  Herald  "that  he  left  Persia  this  week,  sailing  from 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  bound  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  New 
York."    Unless  very  recently,  he  has  not  been  in  Persia 
for  years,  having  been  banished  thence  and  held  a  political 
prisoner  by  the  late  sultan  at  Acre  in  Syria  for  many  years. 
There  he  has  been  visited  by  several  Americans,  --among 
others  with  whom  1  have  talked  about  him,  by  Miss  Farmer 
of  Greenacre,  Miss  Barney  of  Washington  and  Myron 
Phelps  of  New  York.    At  the  dethronement  of  Abdul  Hamid 
and  the  instalment  of  the  present  sultan,  his  imprisonment 
was  relaxed,  and  finally  terminated;  but  why,  in  the  pres- 
ent disturbed  condition  of  Persia,  where  his  presence 
would  be  the  occasion  of  religious  disturbance,  he  should 
return  there  lately,  is  hard  to  conceive.    He  was  reported 
in  Paris  a  month  or  two  ago;  but  that  he  is  coming  over 
here  is  in  every  way  probable.    At  one  time  Miss  Farmer 
suggested  to  a  friend  that  he  and  Abdul  Hamid  should  both 
be  given  sanctuary  in  Eliot,  and  there  enjoy  each  other'  s 
company.    He  will  find  a  small  circle  of  wealthy  admirers 
in  New  York,  who  will  receive  him  hospitably;  and  he  is 
announced  to  address  several  clubs  and  companies  in  Bos- 
ton, --the  Twentieth  Century  club  of  course,  --the  Syrians 
here  (in  Arabic,  which  is  one  of  the  few  languages  he 
speaks),  the  followers  of  Mrs .  Eddy,  who  have  furnished 
him  with  some  disciples,  and  the  Behaists,  who  every  sum- 
mer gather  in  small  numbers  at  EUot  in  Maine .    One  or 
two  of  the  Persians  connected  with  the  legation  at  Washing- 
ton have  formerly  been  of  his  faith;  but  whether  their  of- 
ficial relations  now  permit  that  connection,  1  cannot  say. 
He  will  probably  visit  Washington,  and  if  he  remains  a  per- 
sonage of  political  consequence,  as  at  one  time  he  was,  his 
visit  there  will  make  a  slight  sensation,  even  in  a  presi- 
dential campaign.    1  do  not  observe  that  a  Russian  official, 
Ponafidine,  whose  book  on  Persia  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
authentic  ones,  even  names  the  Behaists. 

I  have  lately  seen  Miss  Farmer,  who  has  much  improved 
in  health  since  going  to  Portsmouth,  and  gives  promise  of 
recovery.    But  she  will  not  take  part  in  the  exercises  at 
Greenacre  the  coming  summer,  even  when  Abbas  Effendi 
is  there,  should  he  attend,  as  is  now  expected.    The  ar- 
rangements for  building  a  suitable  lecture  hall,  under  the 
bequest  of  Mrs .  Cole  for  that  purpose,  have  made  no  prog- 
ress of  late;  but  Dr.  Moore  has  extended  his  facilities  for 
housing  and  entertaining  visitors ,  and  the  inn  will  be 
opened  as  usual,  and  the  tents  put  up  and  leased. 

(641)  Apr.  23,  1912.  HENRY  HOWARD  HARPER'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  NOVEL— BOB  HARDWICK,  THE 
HERO— WESTERN  LIFE. 
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"Bob  Hardwick,"  the  hero  of  Henry  Harper'  s  autobio- 
graphical novel,  privately  printed  last  year,  was  a  good 
boy  of  many  adventures,  many  of  which  illustrate  Missouri 
life  as  closely,  if  not  quite  so  humorously,  as  Mark 
Twain's  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  or  the  life  of  Gen.  George 
Smith,  by  his  two  daughters,  of  which  1  read  extracts  at 
the  March  meeting  of  the  historical  society,  from  the  only 
copy  known  to  exist  in  Boston.    A  fuller  account  of  this 
book  and  this  man  will  appear  in  the  Granite  Monthly  for 
May.    But  Bob  and  his  hard -whipping  father  are  now  my 
subject.    Except  in  Missouri  or  some  other  slave-whip- 
ping state,  such  punishments  would  be  hardly  credible; 
but  Bob's  father  was  a  Vermont  schoolmaster,  turned 
loose  in  the  Northwest,  and  moving  from  county  to  county 
in  lowa  and  Missouri,  teaching  schools,  sometimes  of  a 
high  grade,  and  enforcing  his  good  instruction  by  the  rod. 
Bob  went  with  him,  perforce,  and  there  is  a  good  sketch 
of  a  characteristic  Missouri  homestead  at  page  36,  where 
he  passed  much  of  his  childhood.    Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
volume  the  story  seems  to  be  autobiography;  after  that  it 
is  mingled  with  melodrama,  and  ends  happily  with  a  for- 
tune for  the  hero,  conferred  by  some  relative  in  Virginia. 
The  end  of  the  tale  finds  Bob  Hardwick  in  Omaha,  or 
rather  he  was  there  when  he  proposed  marriage  to  his 
heroine,  while  at  the  end  he  is  traveling  about  New  England 
with  his  wife  and  12-years-old  daughter,  even  as,  at  the 
beginning,  he  was  traveling  through  the  Northwest  with 
his  much-flogging  father.    It  is  a  romance  of  journeys, 
and  only  the  autobiographic  part  is  of  much  interest.    In 
style  it  varies  from  simple  and  plain  description  to  con- 
versations in  rough  dialect,  and  the  ordinary  talk  of  what 
we  call  "western  life."    The  descriptions  and  the  portrayal 
of  character  are  good,  the  plot  and  the  melodrama  are 
commonplace;  the  whole  effect  of  the  book  is  of  literary 
talent  rather  wasted  on  a  poor  plot,  but  striking  from  the 
rude  truth  of  many  of  its  scenes.    It  is  printed  by  De  Vinne, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  bookshops  as  yet . 

(642)   May  9,  1912.    STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  AT  GREEN- 
ACRE. 

Few  persons  clearly  understand  what  Greenacre  signi- 
fies, --especially  in  these  last  few  years,  when  its  affairs 
have  fallen  into  feeble  hands;  but  this  year  there  is  a  better 
prospect.    Miss  Farmer's  affairs  have  been  at  last  put  in 
legal  shape  so  that  justice  can  be  done  to  her  without  doing 
injustice  to  others,  and  the  odd  tangle  of  property  interests 
will  be  unsnarled  at  last.    She  is  better,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  she  ever  takes  charge  again  of  her  own  creation.    Her 
legal  representative  is  now  Edwin  Ginn,  the  publisher,  who 
has  long  been  one  of  her  most  active  and  liberal  friends . 
Dr.  Moore,  the  senior  trustee  of  the  corporation,  is  now 
in  Eliot,  and  has  increased  his  own  property  holdings 
there,  which  are  used  every  summer  in  connection  with 
the  regular  exercises .    The  presence  of  Abbas  Effendi  is 
promised  during  the  season,  perhaps  for  a  considerable 
time .    This  is  likely  to  increase  the  attendance  during  that 
period.    A  good  couple  of  hotel-keeping  Quakers  are  found 
to  keep  the  inn  and  look  after  the  cottages,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  fellowship  will  see  that  the  repairs  are  properly 
made  in  the  property,  which    now  belongs  to  a  young  heir, 
at  Washington,  but  is  held  under  an  ancient  agreement  for 
the  use  of  Miss  Farmer  and  her  friends .    Plans  for  the  new 
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building  on  land  bequeathed  by  Mrs .  Cole  to  the  fellowship 
are  drawn  and  generally  approved;  but  whether  the  hall 
will  be  put  up  this  year  is  not  certain.    Nor  has  a  final  list 
of  lectures  been  sent  out,  or  even  invited  officially,  the 
invitations  being  given  this  year  by  the  trustees .    Some  of 
the  friends  are  discouraged  at  the  outlook,  but  others  are 
full  of  hope  and  purpose .    Miss  Farmer  is  herself  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  of  Abbas  Effendi,  although  she  will 
hardly  be  well  enough  to  take  part  in  his  public  reception. 
He  will  be  received  at  the  Twentieth  Century  club  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  25th  inst. 

(643)   May  14,   1912.    PROBLEM  OF  READING  BROWN- 
ING A  LOUD --COMPARED  WITH  TENNYSON—THE  ASI- 
ATIC AND  THE  HPE  ORGAN. 

Browning  was  the  poet  of  problems;  but  why  did  he  make 
them  so  hard  to  read  aloud?    Tennyson  had  problems,  too, 
some  of  them  serious  enough,  but  almost  all  of  them  read 
smoothly,  and  we  are  told  it  was  always  a  pleasure,  some- 
times a  very  odd  pleasure,  to  hear  the  poet  himself  read 
them  aloud.    Browning  is  described  as  a  frank  and  agree- 
able person,  --noted,  those  who  dined  with  him  say,  for  his 
spxjtless  linen  and  his  general  air  of  being  well  dressed  and 
chatty;  but  it  could  have  been  no  pleasure  to  hear  him  read 
"Balaustion' s  Adventure"  for  40  minutes  at  a  stretch.    At 
the  Twentieth  Century  club,  Mrs,  Black  read  very  well,  for 
10  minutes,  one  of  the  jerkiest  of  the  Italian  poems,  but  it 
was  fatiguing.    It  kept  the  ear  on  the  stretch  to  learn  what 
it  was  all  about;  and  few  of  us  knew,  at  the  end,  what  it 
amounted  to.    Tennyson  used  to  tell  a  tale  of  some  Asiatic 
who  came  to  England  and  went  to  church;  he  came  away 
saying  the  Englishman'  s  God  was  shut  up  in  a  golf-faced 
box  in  the  temple  (the  organ),  who  kept  growling  at  the  wor- 
shipers as  they  came  in,  and  when  they  tried  to  propitiate 
him,  and  set  one  worshiper  to  talk  to  him  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  he  still  seemed  to  be  angry,  and  finally  his  voice 
rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  wrath  that  the  worshipers  rushed  out 
of  the  temple  in  great  haste  and  fear.    This  foreigner  under- 
stood the  true  uses  of  an  organ  no  better  than  Browning  did 
the  proper  business  of  a  poet,  --which  is  to  please,  not  to 
puzzle  and  distract;  not  to  fling  the  pearls  of  imagination 
into  enormous  dust  heaps  of  unpoetic  words  and  tropes,  to 
be  dug  and  scrambled  for;  but  to  array  them  in  well-fitting 
garb,  — give  the  proper  setting  to  them,  and  make  it  all  a 
problem,  if  you  will,  --but  one  to  be  approached  with  de- 
light and  curiosity.    Most  poets  write  too  much,  and  leave 
the  breezes  of  years  to  winnow  out  the  chaff;  so  that  we  get 
not  everything  written  by  Catullus  or  Sophocles,  but  only 
the  best  of  it  all.    Much  of  Tennyson'  s  smooth-flowing 
verse  can  be  spared.    A  great  deal  more  of  Browning'  s 
harsh  and  distracting  diction  will  drop  off  and  not  be  missed, 
The  lessons  they  both  teach  will  be  learned;  but  it  is  ask- 
ing too  much  of  busy  readers  to  go  over  the  whole  set  of 
volumes,  even  as  textbooks  of  wisdom,  which  by  no  means 
all  of  them  are . 
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nished  ready  made  by  able  criminal  lawyers;  but  ask 
judges  and  juries  if  they  prove  anything.    "That  was  a 
good  alibi  you  brought  forward.  Brother  Jones,"  said  an 
EngUsh  judge  to  the  counsel  of  a  convicted  culprit.    "It 
ought  to  be,"  was  the  reply,  "it  was  the  best  of  three." 
No  man  acquainted  both  with  actual  insanity,  by  the  thousand 
cases,  as  I  am,  and  with  Brown  himself  for  months,  would 
ever  say  or  think  him  insane .    But  the  most  ingenious  blunder 
concerns  my  arrest  and  discharge  by  Judge  Shaw,  when  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  Mason  of  Virginia  and  Jefferson  Davis 
of  the  then  subservient  Senate,  and  upon  my  refusal  to  obey, 
my  arrest  being  ordered  by  the  Senate  in  February,   1860. 
The  United  States  marshal  at  Boston  underbook  to  serve  the 
Senate'  s  warrant  in  Concord,  sneaking  into  my  house  at 
dead  of  night,  by  a  fraudulent  paper  appealing  to  my  known 
habit  of  charity.    What  then  happened  Mr.  F.  states  thus, 
on  the  alleged  authority  of  the  New  York  Herald:  — 

"Sanborn  was  taken  in  an  outrageous  manner  by  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  who  called  him  out  of  his  home  at  night 
and  forcibly  carried  him  off,  without  showing  his  warrant 
or  giving  any  reason  for  the  arrest.    The  next  morning 
the  prisoner  secured  his  own  release  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  later  had  himself  arrested  by  state  officials 
on  a  fictitious  charge,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts." 

In  this  short  passage  there  are  no  less  than  six  false 
statements,  most  of  them  invented,  for  they  have  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.    (1)   The  sergeant -at-arms  was  not  there,  -- 
his  absence  was  made  the  judge's  ground  for  declaring 
the  arrest  unlawful.    (2)   1  was  not  called  out  of  my  home, 
but  handcuffed  in  my  home.    (3)   I  called  for  the  warrant, 
and  it  was  partly  read  to  me.    (4)   1  was  not  carried  off,  -- 
in  fact,  my  kidnapers  had  to  run  to  get  out  of  the  village 
alive,  and  were  pursued  by  the  county  sheriff  as  far  as 
Lexington.    (5)   I  was  not  released  "the  next  morning, " 
but  that  same  night  about  10  o'  clock,  and  placed  by  the 
sheriff  in  the  custody  of  Capt.  Prescott  (afterward  colonel, 
killed  by  the  rebels  of  Davis'  s  sham  government  at  Peters- 
burg) for  the  night,  where  1  slept  peacefully,  --and  was 
formally  discharged  from  arrest,  after  arguments,  the 
next  afternoon  by  the  chief  justice  and  full  bench.    (6)   I 
did  not  trouble  myself  to  be  rearrested  "on  a  fictitious 
charge"  (which  nobody  ever  heard  of  before),  but  had  my 
kidnapers  indicted  for  their  crime.    This  whole  affair  has 
been  published  in  the  Massachusetts  reports  for  50  years 
and  was  fully  described  by  me  in  my  "Recollections"  three 
years  ago.    In  spite  of  all  these  blunders,  showing  great  care- 
lessness in  the  compiler,  the  book  has  much  value,  as  pre- 
serving important  and  unimportant  matter  with  some  ap- 
proach to  correctness.    It  is  published  by  Macmillan. 

(645)   May  30,  1912.    SANBORN  AT  THE  DEDICATION 
OF  THE  RESTORED  ORCHARD  HOUSE— OTHER  SPEAKERS-- 
SANBORN'S  CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF    1855-1863. 


(644)   May  20,   1912.    SANBORN  REFUTES  PROF. 
EMERSON  D.  FITE  OF  YALE--JOHN  BROWN  WAS  NOT 
INSANE--CORRECT  ACCOUNT  OF  SANBORN'S  ARREST. 

Our  author  is  plainly  not  familiar  with  the  science  of 


At  Concord  on  Monday  the  restored  Orchard  house  was 
dedicated  in  form  by  the  women's  club  of  the  town,  who 
now  own  it,  and  have  received  $6000  to  put  it  in  their  care- 
ful hands  for  preservation .    Four  speakers  were  heard  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  ancient  house,  --one  of  the  five  oldest 


affidavits  in  criminal  trials.    Alibis  and  insanities  are  fur-      in  Concord,  --Mrs.  Rolfe,  the  long-time  president  of  the 
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club,  who  gave  a  report  of  the  subscriptions  and  their  out- 
lay; John  Pratt  Alcott,  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Louisa 
Alcott;  Dr.  Edward  Emerson,  who  read  from  a  printed 
article  of  some  years  ago,  a  happy  description  of  the  sports 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Alcott  sisters  in  the  interest  of  their 
young  friends  of  the  Concord  school  of  1855-63,  and  Mr. 
Sanborn,  who  took  up  the  character  of  the  elder  Alcotts, 
whom  he  knew  before  the  daughters  had  distinguished  them- 
selves.   Indeed,  they  had  created  these  brilliant  characters 
by  their  own  high  thought    and  domestic  training,  with  Little 
aid  from  schools  or  masters .    He  also  told  the  story  of  the 
old  house,  built  two  centuries  before  Mrs.  Alcott  bought  it 
in  1857,  and  100  years  older  than  the  old  manse.    It  was 
owned  by  John  Hoar,  ancestor  of  the  squire,  the  senator, 
the  judge,  and  many  other  men;  obstinate  and  stiff,  like 
him,  who  protected  the  Indians  in  1675,  and  had  resisted 
the  magistrates  even  earlier.    He  and  his  posterity  occu- 
pied it  for  a  century  or  more,  and  then  built  themselves 
more  costly  mansions;  while  this  good  old  structure,  and  its 
neighbors,  the  quaint  Minott  cottage  and  the  Wayside  of 
Hawthorne  (afterward)  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who, 
like  Alcott  and  Hawthorne,  could  only  afford  to  pay  $1500 
for  a  house  and  acres  enough  for  garden  and  woodland. 
Their  reputation  has  now  trebled  the  money  value  of  the 
acres  they  planted  and  rambled  over,  --some  45  in  all. 
Sold  for  $3000  before  1853,  they  are  now  easily  worth 
$100,000,  or  an  average  of  $2000  an  acre.    Such  is  the  un- 
earned increment, --or  rather  the  thrice-earned  increment 
of  a  poor  author'  s  renown.    The  audience  was  large,  and 
represented  half  a  dozen  states . 

(646)  June  4,  1912.    A  RE -APPRAISAL  OF  ROBERT 
LEIGHTON,  WHO  WAS  ADMIRED  BY  COLERIDGE. 

Robert  Leighton  (pronounced  Lighton)  was  a  Transcen- 
dental, Jansenist,  Herbert -loving  Scot,  who  passed  over 
from  the  Presbyterian  to  the  Episcopalian  side  in  the  civil 
wars  of  1640-1660,  --not  without  suspicion  of  choosing  the 
powerful  side  in  the  end.    But  he  grew  fairly  sick  of  the 
Stuart  side,  which,  like  so  many  of  the  Scots  he  espoused, 
little  wotting  what  a  false  set  of  princes  those  men  were. 
Leighton  was  of  a  delicate,  pious,  Pascal-ish  turn;  and  in 
the  well-chosen  library  which  he  left  to  his  small  bishop- 
rick  of  EXinblane,  among  its  1300  volumes,  were  those  of 
Pascal,  in  which  Emerson  took  so  much  pleasure.    Leighton 
read  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  French,  and  wrote  English 
with  more  simplicity  than  was  then  the  fashion  among  the 
clergy  of  any  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  false  Stuarts; 
though  not  with  the  profundity  of  Henry  More,  nor  the  wit 
and  point  of  Marvell  and  Dryden,  nor  with  the  occasional 
point  of  Hobbes,  --all  his  contemporaries.    Nine  years  ago 
a  Scotch  divine.  Rev.  D.  Butler,  minister  of  the  Tron  kirk 
of  Edinburgh,  elaborated  a  volume  of  more  than  600  pages, 
"The  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Leighton;  Restoration 
Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  Archbishop  of  Glasgow , "  which  is 
worth  reading  after  all  these  years,  although  it  does  not 
leave  Leighton  at  the  pinnacle  where  partial  readers,  trav- 
eling the  same  road  with  him,  had  placed  him  for  a  century 
past;  Leighton  is  one  who  shines  by  contrast  with  the  fury 
and  bigotry  of  his  own  age,  rather  than  by  any  strong  light 
of  personal  religion,  such  as  carried  George  Fox  through 
the  boorish  darkness  of  his  period  in  English  history,  -- 
over  which  shone  the  serene  light  of  Milton' s  poesy,  and 
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the  occasional  sky-rockets  of  Marvell' s  wit.  Leighton 
had  neither  pure  poesy  nor  shining  wit;  but  a  good  will  to 
good  men  and  good  causes ,  could  he  only  have  been  a  little 
more  robust  and  far-seeing,  and  released  from  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Scottish  gentry,  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth. 
His  father  was  a  Presbyterian  martyr;  a  function  for  which 
the  son  was  not  born. 

His  ill-fortune  threw  him  into  the  same  line  of  function- 
aries as  that  which  fitted  Sharpe  of  St.  Andrews  and  Parker 
of  Canterbury  to  a  T.;  but  which  was  a  torment  to  Leighton, 
so  that  he  was  forever  worrying  to  get  out  of  his  office. 
Sharpe  was  assassinated,  Leighton  held  in  much  respect 
by  those  who  really  knew  him.    In  the  recent  Volume  VIII 
of  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  entitled 
"The  Age  of  Dryden, "  this  contemporary  respect  is  brought 
down  to  our  own  day,  yet  with  some  fading  of  the  halo  which 
Coleridge  and  others  bestowed  on  Leighton  for  his  sermons 
and  his  virtues ,  and  also  for  his  style .    It  has  not  evaporated 
or  grown  offensive  with  years;  but  its  aroma  has  somehow 
gone  out  of  it.    The  chapter  in  which  Leighton  is  compli- 
mented is  written  by  Archdeacon  Hutton,  and  therefore  errs, 
if  at  all,  in  favor  of  the  good  bishop,  who  in  the  tyrannous 
persecution  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  found  himself  in 
strange  religious  company;  which  he  made  haste  to  get  out 
of,  but  never  should  have  been  among.    It  was  an  age,  how- 
ever, when  principles  were  easily  put  on  and  off,  especially 
in  Scotland,  --as  Marvell  mentions  every  now  and  then,  most 
magnificantly  in  his  Ode  on  Cromwell. . . . 

(647)  June  14,   1912.    DEATH  OF  CHARLES  EMERSON 
HOAR. 

Among  the  deaths  of  the  week  is  that  of  a  former  pupil 
of  mine,  Charles  Emerson  Hoar,  the  second  son  of  Judge 
Hoar,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1870,  who 
had  long  been  living  in  California.    He  was  not  distinguished 
as  a  scholar,  but  was  an  amiable  and  orderly  pupil,  with 
no  ambition  for  distinction,  any  more  than  his  uncle  Edward 
had.    He  was  named  for  Charles  Emerson  (the  youngest 
brother  of  Emerson  of  Concord),  who  was  affianced  to  the 
eldest  sister  of  Senator  Hoar,  but  died  suddenly  at  Staten 
Island  before  the  wedding. 

(648)  June  20,   1912.    WILLIAM  WATSON  GOODWIN- 
MEMORIES  OF  CONCORD  AND  PLYMOUTH. 

The  long  invalidism  of  William  Watson  Goodwin,  the 
successor  of  Prof.  Felton  in  the  Greek  department  at  Har- 
vard, had  taken  a  more  serious  turn  since  May  came  in, 
and  resulted  in  his  death  this  week.    He  was  one  of  my 
earliest  learned  friends  who  were  not  my  teachers,  and 
was  bred  in  that  Emersonian  circle  at  Plymouth  (though 
born  at  Concord,  where  his  father  was  pastor),  in  which 
the  Watsons,  Russells  and  Mortons  were  active  and  to 
which  Theodore  Parker  was  welcome,  and  the  Brook  Farmers 
familiar.    His  mother's  brother,  Marston Watson,  though 
not  at  Brook  Farm,  carried  on  at  his  farm  of  Hillside  in 
Plymouth  an  educated  garden-industry,  in  which  George 
Bradford,  the  brother  of  the  learned  Mrs  .  Ripley  of  Con- 
cord, participated,  --selling  from  a  wheelbarrow  in  Ply- 
mouth village  the  vegetables  raised  at  Hillside,  which  soon 
became  a  nursery  and  park  visited  by  all,  in  Plymouth  or 
elsewhere,  who  valued  plain  living  and  high  thinking,  blended 
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with  wit  and  courtesy.    There  and  on  Clark'  s  island  in 
Plymouth  bay,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Watsons  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  did  this  circle  of  Emersonians  meet  and 
discourse,  during  the  years  from  1840  to  1890,  and  amidst 
them,  though  not  quite  of  them,  was  William  Goodwin  edu- 
cated, before  he  entered  Harvard  in  1847. . . . 

(649)  June  27,   1912.    SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CEMETERY- 
ITS  MONUMENTS  AND  STATUES--EMERSON--HAW- 
THORNE--CHANNING— THOREAU--SKETCHES  BY  JOHN 
JOSEPH  ENNEKING. 

To  represent  Hawthorne  as  he  was,  elegance  in  the  statue 
must  be  had.    When  William  Henry  Channing  (father  of  that 
Francis  Channing,  long  an  M.  P.,  who  has  just  been  made  a 
peer, )  was  last  in  Concord,  and  visited  the  grave  of  Haw- 
thorne on  the  Ridge  path  in  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  he  de- 
clared that  he  [Hawthorne]  should  have  a  statue,  and  that 
it  might  well  stand  above  his  grave .    Statuary  would  add  to 
the  singular  landscape  properties  of  that  garden  of  graves, 
now  so  much  visited  in  its  picturesque  and  cheerful  loneli- 
ness.   Ennektng,  the  one  great  landscape  artist  of  Boston, 
proposes  to  sketch  this  year  in  Concord;  and  I  have  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  make  a  few  studies  in  that  40  acres  of 
tombs  and  trees ,  hills  and  glades . 

When  in  September,   1855,  the  dedication  of  those  grounds 
was  planning,  Emerson,  who  was  to  give  the  address,  sur- 
prised me  one  night,  in  Ellery  Channing' s  house,  where  1 
then  lived,  between  Thoreau' s  home  and  his  boat,  by  calling 
and  asking  me  to  write  an  ode  for  the  occasion  that  could  be 
sung.    He  had  got  from  Channing  a  fine  poem,  he  said,  but 
it  would  go  to  no  air  that  the  choir  could  find  in  the  hymn- 
book.    I  therefore  produced  the  verses  that  were  sung  to  the 
tune  of  St.  Martin's,  as  his  own  famous  verses  were  sung, 
at  the  battle-ground  in  1837,  to  "Old  Hundred."    He  showed 
me  Channing'  s  poem,  in  which  he  had  made  one  or  two  ver- 
bal changes  .    At  the  end  of  the  first  stanza  Channing,  de- 
scribing the  scenery,  wrote:-- 

Here  the  green  pines  delight,  the  aspen  droops 
Along  the  modest  pathways,  and  those  fair 
Pale  asters  of  the  season  spread  their  plumes 
Around  this  field,  fit  birthplace  for  our  tombs. 

For  "birthplace"  Emerson  had  substituted  "garden,  "--a 
word  fitly  suggesting  the  scene . 

Amid  these  surroundings  and  among  the  hundreds  of  grave 
monuments  that  have  been  placed  there  in  the  57  years 
since,  we  have  had  lately  two  interesting  ceremonies, --the 
visit  of  100  of  the  veterans  in  Col.  William  Greene's  heavy 
artillery  regiment  of  the  civil  war,  to  the  sculptured  monu- 
ment by  French  in  memory  of  three  Melvin  brothers  who 
died  in  that  war,  and  the  burial  of  the  cremated  ashes  of 
Charles  Hoar  beside  his  parents  and  grandparents  on  the 
hillside  below  the  graves  of  Alcott,  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Channing,  of  Louisa  Alcott  and  Mary  Emerson. ...    I  be- 
lieve the  first  cremated  ashes  buried  there  were  those  of 
Channing,  who  had  expressed  the  wish  to  be  cremated   in 
1901.    From  the  simple  obsequies  of  my  former  pupil,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  De  Normandie,  1  wandered  away  to  visit  the 
distinguished  and  undistinguished  graves,  of  whose  tenants 
1  had  been  the  relative,  acquaintance,  classmate,  teacher, 
friend,  disciple  or  comrade .    The  day  was  fine ....    All 
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this,  with  the  memory  of  that  earlier  year,  when  the 
grounds  were  first  opened,  beside  a  new  road  which  Thor- 
eau had  laid  out  as  engineer,  and  where  from  the  hilltops 
we  then  had  a  distant  view  of  Monadnoc  and  Wachusett, 
strongly  impressed  me  with  a  demand  for  a.  landscape 
artist  to  perpetuate  the  scene  on  canvas ....    Enneking  has 
an  idea  for  a  large  painting  of  a  group  of  the  Concord  men 
of  note,  planning  for  the  escape  of  some  fugitive  slave,  or 
the  defense  of  Kansas  .... 

(650)  July  9,  1912.    DAVID  OGG' S  ERRONEOUS  DIS- 
TINCTION BETWEEN  HISTORY  AND  ETHICS— CARDINAL 
DE  RETZ. 

A  writer  whom  I  shall  presently  be  quoting  more  exten- 
sively, bearing  the  Celtic  name  of  David  Ogg,  says  in  a 
recent  book,  "It  is  not  the  work  of  history  to  pass  censure 
on  the  means  adopted  to  attain  an  end;  that  is  the  work  of 
the  moralist."    But  there  is  no  such  division  between  his- 
tory and  ethics;  the  historian  must  be  a  moralist,  or  he 
cannot  be  a  full  historian.    As  in  Johnson' s  definition  of  a 
poet  (in  Rasselas)  the  historian  must  have  all  the  qualities 
and  endowments  that  can  be  accumulated  in  one  person;  it 
is  these  that  equip  the  great  poet  for  his  task,  and  the  great 
historian  cannot  do  without  them.    Particularly  does  he 
need  them  in  dealing  with  problematic  characters,  wherein 
good  and  bad  are  mingled  on  a  great  scale,  as  in  Alcibiades, 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  such  minor  problems 
as  Sordello,  Paul  de  Condi,  Mirabeau,  Louis  Napoleon, 
Aaron  Burr  and  that  garrulous  dilution  of  Burr,  T.  Roose- 
velt.   To  attempt  to  describe  their  historical  doings  and 
failures,  without  applying  a  moral  test  here  and  there,  is  to 
miss  the  point.    And  no  historian  of  world-repute  has  ever 
failed  to  apply  this  ethical  standard,  from  Thucydides  to 
Lord  Acton  and  his  swarming  disciples,  who  are  construct- 
ing mosaics  of  history,  with  the  effect  of  a  patchwork  quilt. 
Morals  themselves  are  a  historic  development;  and  the 
faults  of  eminent  men  are  often  the  result  of  that  arrested 
development  of  the  conscience  that  we  often  see  paralleled 
in  the  human  physique . 

These  reflections  naturally  arise  in  reading  again,  after 
an  interval  of  years ,  the  very  curious  and  suggestive 
Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  or  "Rais, "  as  he  wrote 
it  in  his  later  years.    David  Ogg,  who  has  written  in  English 
a  new  and  brief  biography  of  this  character,  gives  the  Am- 
sterdam edition  of  1717  as  the  authentic  text;  mine  is  the  re- 
vised edition  of  two  years  later,  containing  a  less  youthful 
portrait  of  the  unscrupulous  revolutionist  than  that  in  Ogg' s 
frontispiece.    Both  wear  the  prelate's  habit,  but,  as  Gondi 
remarked  about  himself  after  he  became  cardinal,  "Seldom 
was  a  man  less  priestly  made  a  Christian  priest."    But  he 
was  a  fine  sermonizer,  and  did  instruct  others  to  be  pious 
and  moral,  in  ways  that  he  never  thought  of  treading. 
Shakespeare  foretold  him,  for  Gondi  was  born  but  three 
years  before  the  great  poet  died,  in  this  passage  from 
"Hamlet":  — 

Good  my  brother. 
Do  not  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven. 
While  like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede . 
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(651)   July  16,   1912.    WHAT' S  HAPPENED  TO  HEBREW? 

Where  is  the  old  New  England  regard  for  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  --of  that  singular  literature  upon  the  versions  of 
which  we  were  all  brought  up?   When  1  was  studying  at 
Exeter  to  enter  sophomore  at  Harvard,  and  used  to  take 
tea  with  Miss  Betsy  Clifford,  Webster's  contemporary  and 
companion,  at  her  father's  table,  she  used  to  urge  me, 
who  already  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  French 
and  German,  above  all  languages  to  study  Hebrew;  but  1 
never  did.    Yet  Harvard  graduates  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies used  to  write  essays  in  a  sort  of  Hebrew,  and  were 
supposed  able  to  compare  the  Geneva  Bible  with  King 
James'  s  version,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch.... 

(652)  July  18,  1912.    THE  GREENACRE  SEASON. 

The  Greenacre  conferences  are  going  on  this  week  at 
South  Eliot  in  Maine,    with  rather  a  light  attendance  thus 
far,  but  increasing  as  the  better-known  speakers  are  an- 
nounced on  the  weekly  programs  .    This  week  Miss  Buckton 
of  London  has  spoken. . . .    Prof.  Schmidt  of  Cornell  spoke. . . 
on  "The  religion  of  the  Stone  Age"  and  "The  religion  of 
Egypt,"  and  will  speak. .  .on  "The  religion  of  Greece  and 
the  Christian  victory,"  and  "Present-day  tendencies  in 
man's  religious  life."    A  new  visitor,  Jamini  Kanta  Koar 
of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  at  Calcutta  will  speak  Sunday  on  "The 
mystic  message  of  India,  "  and  Monday  on  the  Brahmo 
Somaj ....    Abdul  Baha  is  announced  to  visit  Greenacre, 
but  the  exact  date  is  not  given.    He  will  perhaps  be  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Shuster's  friend,  Ali  Kuli  of  Washington. 
Dr.  Berle  is  not  yet  home  from  his  Oregon  lectures,  but 
is  expected  at  Greenacre  in  August.    Mr.  Malloy  of  Wal- 
tham  will  not  be  there  this  year .    The  old  home  week  of 
Eliot  as  a  Maine  town  comes  from  August  12  to  17,  with 
various  exercises  and  entertainments,  --among  them  an 
address  on  "Old  settlers  along  the  Piscataqua,    1623-1712." 
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(653)   Aug.  15,  1912. 
ARD  FURNESS. 


MEMORIES  OF  HORACE  HOW- 


The  late  Horace  Furness,  the  Shakespeare  scholar  par 
eminence  in  America,  who  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Bacon, 
was  not  89,  as  some  journals  said,  nor  quite  79;  being  not 
quite  a  year  younger  than  Louisa  Alcott,  who  was  born 
near  him  in  Germantown,  of  New  England  parents,  as  he 
was .    I  first  knew  him  in  college,  the  year  that  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Alcott  family  in  Boston.    He  was  in  the 
class  of  1854,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Charles  Lowell 
and  John  Bancroft,  his  classmates  .    In  the  Hasty  Pudding 
club,  he  and  Bancroft  and  another  classmate,  Haseltine, 
were  the  artists  who  decorated  our  billboards  for  the  plays, 
then  privately  performed;  he  was  also  a  singer  of  German 
and  Irish  songs,  being  an  early  German  scholar,  like  his 
father,  the  Boston-bred  clergyman,  schoolmate  and  cor- 
respondent of  Emerson.    These  talents  made  him  con- 
spicuous and  envied;  his  love  of  music  was  cultivated;  yet 
by  one  of  those  ironies  of  fate  he  early  became  deaf,  and 
could  neither  hear  the  airs  of  the  opera,  the  chants  of  the 
church,  nor  his  own  agreeable  voice,  singing,  "Ach  schei- 
den  und  meiden  thun  weh!"  or:-- 


What  color  shall  we  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  van  Voh; 
What  color  shall  we  wear? 

Says  the  Shan  van  Voh; 
What  color  should  be  seen. 
Where  our  ruined  homes  have  been. 
But  our  own  immortal  Green? 

Says  the  Shan  van  Voh. 

Of  all  these  talents,  Furness  cultivated  one,  --that  of  anti- 
quarian scholarship  in  the  mystery  of  Shakespeare.    He 
edited  much,  bearing  on  that,  in  which   he  saw  less  mys- 
tery than  others;  he  also  edited,  --his  last  work,  --Emer- 
son's  correspondence  with  his  father.    Dr.  William  Fur- 
ness, which  sheds  a  most  amiable  light  on  both. 

(654)  Aug.  22,   1912.    LATEST  FROM  GREENACRE. 

Returning  from  Old  Orchard,  I  stopped  over  at  Green- 
acre in  Eliot  and  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  Abdul  Baha 
concerning  Miss  Farmer  and  the  writings  of  his  own  father, 
Beha  Ullah,  of  which  a  partial  translation  exists  in  English. 
His  interpreter,  Dr.  Farreed  (said  to  be  his  nephew)  is 
well  versed  in  English  medicine  and  literature,  and  pro- 
poses to  remain  in  America.    Abdul  Baha. .  .has  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  at  Greenacre,  --not  so  much  as 
a  thinker,  as  in  the  rarer  capacity  of  a  good,  devout  and 
unselfish  person,  sincerely  desirous  of  reforming  the 
world,  especially  in  Syria  and  Persia,  and  more  likely  to 
aid  in  doing  it  than  the  keen-witted  but  not  unselfish  Swamis 
from  India,  who  are  this  year  almost  wholly  absent  from 
Greenacre .... 

(655)  Aug.  27,   1912.    BOSANQUET,  ALCOTT  AND  PRE- 
EXISTENCE- -JAMES  FORD  RHODES  ON  JOHN  BROWN. 

Here  is  one  of  Bosanquet'  s  insights,  which  the  enlightened 
will  understand:  — 

"When  the  Self  comes,  it  does  not  come  empty;  nor  with- 
out presuppositions.    Mind,  in  a  sense,  is  the  active  form 
of  Totality,  and  in  that  sense  is  everything;  but  every  par- 
ticular finite  mind  has  received  some  filling  before  it  is 
aware  of  itself;  and  it  could  not  be  aware  of  itself  if  it  had 
not .    It  begins  high  up  in  the  world  of  experience ,  and  has 
a  content  and  a  machinery  which  its  world  has  prepared 
for  it.    However  little  a  man  to-day  may  believe  in  material- 
istic determinism,  he  will  be  slow  to  deny  that  the  bodily 
arrangements  and  mechanisms  are  at  least  the  basis  of  the 
workings  of  the  Soul.    This  gives  our  organized  conscious- 
ness a  greater  significance  than  if  we  held  it  to  be  a  struc- 
tureless intellectual  protoplasm.    It  is  an  individual  body,  -- 
a  special  utterance  and  revelation  of  the  Universe  in  its 
highest  finite  form.    The  concrete  Self  is  a  world  within  a 
world  of  worlds." 

Here  is  contained  the  explanation  of  that  doctrine  of  pre- 
existence  which  Plato  adumbrated  without  distinctly  assert- 
ing; which  Alcott  and  the  Orientals  seemed  to  assume;  and 
which  was  argued  against  by  W  .  T.  Harris  in  our  "Life  and 
Philosophy  of  Bronson  Alcott."   Wordsworth  seemed  to  as- 
sert this  doctrine  in  his  immortal  Ode;  and  Tennyson  took 
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it  up  in  his  "Two  Voices."    Bosanquet  explains  it  by  the 
route  that  Plato  followed,  and  which  Aristotle  tried  to  bar 
up;  being  himself  a  follower  of  Plato  and  a  logician  as 
strict  as  Aristotle,  who  formulated  the  inductive  method, 
asserted  by  Socrates,  its  real  discoverer.    He  scatters 
gems  of  thought  along  his  route  in  this  book  of  1912,  — such 
as:  — 

"Individuality  is  the  playground  of  contingency."    "Phi- 
losophy deals  with  affirmations  about  the  Universe,  — 
Science  with  the  interdependence  of  details  within  the  Uni- 
verse."   "The  Categorical  judgment  is  the  sphere  of  Phi- 
losophy, the    Hypothetical  of  Science."    "For  Bergson 
reality  is  richer  than  thought,  history  the  type  of  the  Ab- 
solute; and  the  concrete  world  of  Philosophy  drops  away." 
"Uniformity  (in  the  realm  of  statistics)  is  really  Relevancy." 
"An  average  is  not  a  Constant." 

With  all  this  technical  language,  and  subtlety  of  thought, 
Mr.  Bosanquet  is  at  home  in  the  practical  world,  as  Dr. 
Harris  was.    I  had  met  him  in  America,  and  when  1  called 
on  him  in  the  summer  of  1898  at  Chelsea,  Eng.,  not  far 
from  Carlyle's  London  four -story  house,  where,  as  Emer- 
son said  in  1849,  "he  sits  and  sneers,"  Bosanquet  had  me 
stay  to  dinner.   While  he  was  dressing  for  that  social  func- 
tion, — he  was  not  yet  married,  --1  sat  in  his  study  and  read 
for  the  first  time  the  first  volumes  of  J.  F.  Rhodes'  s  val- 
uable History  of  the  United  States  from  1850  onward. 
Naturally  I  turned  to  what  he  had  to  say  of  my  friend  John 
Brown,  and  of  his  secret  committee,  my  associates.    I  saw 
at  once  that  he  misconceived  Brown,  as  many  historians 
had,  and  do,  regarding  him  as  "a  gloomy  fanatic,"  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  untrue.    At  dinner  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Bosanquet  had  met  "Jimmy  Rhodes"  in  America, 
or,  at  least,  heard  of  him  from  his  Chicago  friends. 

(656)    Sept.  10,  1912.    A  GLANCE  AT  THE  CHANNING 
FAMILY— ESPECIALLY  ELLERY  CHANNING  OF  CON- 
CORD. 

The  Channings  as  a  family  arrived  in  Boston  late  in  the 
17th  or  early  in  the  18th  century;  but  soon  were  established 
at  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  where  one  of  them,  William 
Channing,  a  lawyer,  married  the  daughter  of  William  Ellery, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  (a  Massachusetts  man,  but  sent 
to  Congress  from  Newport).    Other  Channings,  brothers  or 
cousins,  strayed  away  to  other  parts  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  from  one  of  whom,  Henry  Channing,  Mrs. 
James  Livingston,  a  niece  of  the  late  Mrs.  Osvorne  of 
Utica,  N.Y.,  and  of  Mrs.    Frank  Garrison,  is  descended. 

William  Channing' s  children,  by  Lucy  Ellery,  were 
nearly  all  famous.   William  Ellery  C.  was  the  celebrated 
divine;  his  brother,  Walter,  was  a  physician  and  Harvard 
professor  of  surgery;  Francis,  who  married  a  Higginson 
and  died  early,  was  the  father  of  William  Henry  Channing, 
a  clergyman  in  Boston,  Liverpool,  Washington  and  London; 
Anne  was  the  first  wife  of  Allston,  the  artist,  and  was 
painted  by  him  in  England  as  the  angel  in  the  deliverance  of 
St.  Peter  from  prison,  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  Worcester 
insane  hospital;  another  sister  married  a  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Gloucester  (I  think);  and  George  was  clergyman  and  pub- 
lisher in  Boston. 

Of  these  Channings  were  born  three  Williams,  first 
cousins  of  each  other;  W  .  Henry,  son  of  Francis,  and 
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father  of  Frank  Channing,  the  lately  made  baron  in  England, 
as  well  as  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  whom  I 
take  to  have  been  a  Jew;  (2)  W.  Ellery,  my  friend,  who  died 
in  my  house  after  10  years'  residence  there,  in  1901;  and 
(3)  W  .  Francis,  who  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  and 
Ruth  Gibbs .    All  three  Williams  were  authors  and  had 
children  who  were  authors.    Ellery,  named  for  the  signer, 
his  great-grandfather,  married  a  sister  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  his  eldest  son  is  the  present  Dr.  Walter  of  Brookline, 
an   expert  in  lunacy;  W.  Francis  married  twice,  and  one 
of  his  daughters  is  Grace  EUery  (Channing)  Stetson,  widow 
of  a  painter  of  some  note.   W .  Francis  was  a  physician  and 
chemist,  and  has  the  name  of  inventing  the  fire  alarm  tele- 
graph, first  used  in  Boston.    All  three  cousins  are  now  dead, 
Dr.  W.  F.  being  the  last  to  die.    EUery' s  mother  was 
Barbara  Perkins,  niece  of  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  and  of  Mrs. 
Abbott,  Mrs.  Bennett  Forbes,  etc.,  and  aunt  of  the  late 
Charles  Perkins  of  the  C,  B.  and  Q.  railroad. 

William  Henry  Channing  wrote  the  life  of  his  uncle  and 
adoptive  father.  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  and  other  books.  W. 
Ellery  Channing  (called  "Ellery"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  uncle  and  cousins,  with  whom  he  has  often  been  con- 
founded), published  nine  volumes  in  his  lifetime,  and  I 
have  edited  one  since ,  "Poems  of  Sixty-five  Years , "  and 
re-edited,  with  large  additions,  his  "Life  of  Thoreau." 
All  are  out  of  print  except  the  two  last,  which  can  be 
bought  of  Goodspeed,  in  Park  street,  Boston.    I  wrote  a 
considerable  sketch  of  him  as  introduction  to  the  poems 
(1902),  and  a  longer  one  for  the  centennial  edition  of  the 
New  Bedford  Mercury,  of  which  he  was  once  editor,  as  he 
was,  under  Greeley,  an  editor  of  the  Tribune.    I  have 
bought  volumes  of  his  poems  ascribed  in  catalogs  to  his 
uncle  of  the  same  name;  and  How  ells  has  never  been  able 
to  keep  him  distinct  from  his  elder  cousin ,  W .  Henry  C. 
He  is  mentioned  at  some  length  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
Recollections,  and  will  be  in  the  third  now  in  preparation. 
I  found  his  books  in  the  British  museum  in  1893,  more 
completely  than  in  most  American  libraries;  but  that  is  no 
longer  the  fact.    His  portraits  are  engraved  in  two  of  his 
posthumous  books . 

Among  these  four  or  five  generations  of  authors  there 
appeared  early  one  who  was  both  painter  and  author,  -- 
Washington  Allston,  — whose  fame  has  a  little  faded,  as  his 
coloring  has,  but  who  will  survive  by  his  ideal  fancy  and 
his  exquisite  drawings,  perpetuated  by  the  delicate  engrav- 
ing of  the  brothers  Cheney,  John  and  Seth.    Allston  was 
from  South  Carolina,  but  lived  in  New  England  and  old 
England,  where  he  learned  the  technic  of  his  art,  which 
did  not  come  to  him  by  an  ideal  nature.    Graduating  at  Har- 
vard, two  years  after  Dr.  Channing,  the  clergyman,  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  those  brothers,  and  married  their 
sister,  Anne  Channing,  in  1809,  after  a  long  engagement. 
In  the  interval  between  his  graduation  and  his  marriage  he 
had  been  studying  art  in  England,  France  and  Italy,  and  had 
formed  many  friendships  in  England  and  Rome,  --among 
the  latter,  Coleridge  the  poet,  of  whom  Allston  painted  the 
best  extant  portrait.    He  regarded  Coleridge  with  venera- 
tion, and  either  overlooked  or  did  not  perceive,  in  his 
generosity  of  nature ,  those  defects  that  were  so  obvious  to 
others .    Allston  himself  inspired  friendship  in  an  unusual 
degree,  even  for  a  brilliant  young  American,  modest  and 
well-bred,  as  all  brilliant  Americans  ought  to  be,  but  un- 
happily are  not,  — as  we  see  by  a  painful  instance  thrust 
under  our  notice  every  hour  of  every  day.   When  Sumner 
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was  first  in  England  and  made  the  acquaintance  ofWords- 
worth,  the  laureate  inquired  for  the  health  of  Allston,  -- 
"who  is  the  first  artist  of  this  age,  and  valued  by  me  for 
a  twofold  reason,  as  my  friend,  and  as  the  affectionate 
friend  of  Coleridge." 

(657)   Sept,  17,   1912,    THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  LETTERS 
OF  AN  IDLE  MAN--A  BOSTONIAN'S  DISTASTE  FOR 
EVERYTHING—HOW  THOREAU  FARED. 

An  old  custom  existed  in  New  England  of  warning  new 
comers  out  of  the  parish  or  town,  lest  they  should  "come 
upon  the  town"  as  the  saying  ran,  — that  is,  have  to  be 
supported  or  relieved  as  paupers .    It  impressed  the 
stranger  within  their  gates  as  an  unhandsome  proceeding, 
but  it  sprang  from  one  of  those  sour  principles  in  human 
nature  which  one  side  of  the  Yankee  character  (derived 
from  England)  has  done  much  to  illustrate,  the  dislike  of 
strangers ,    The  Marblehead  native  in  boyhood  threw  what 
he  called  "rocks"  at  the  Salemite,  who  dwelt  only  five 
miles  away.    The  Bostonian,  with  all  his  original,  inbred 
philanthropy,  had  also  original  sin  enough  to  look  down 
with  cool  contempt  upon  persons  he  did  not  appreciate,  — 
and  his  appreciation  had  strict  and  absurd  limitations. 
Hence  the  New  York  Tribune  once  described  a  deceased 
arbiter  of  opinion  in  Boston  as  "a  gentleman  of  the  most 
cultivated  distaste;"  and  it  was  a  true  bill.    The  mantle  of 
this  forgotten  personage,  frayed  with  long  wear  in  pil- 
grimages over  Europe,  and  embroidered,  like  that  of 
Milton's  "Camus,  reverend  sire,  "  — 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  at  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with 
"No"! 

fell  long  since  upon  the  aged  Bostonian  whose  "Letters  of 
an  Idle  Man"  have  lately  been  edited  by  Prof.  Woodberry 
(of  the  Marblehead  or  rock-heaving  style  of  hospitality), 
and  published  by  Houghton.    Along  with  much  reading  and 
a  promenading  of  unmelodious  German,  these  letters  are 
a  general  Warning  out  of  the  Parish  of  all  newcomers;  and 
display  a  censoriousness  almost  up  to  the  standard  of  that 
matron  of  whom  we  learn  that 

Censorious  Hannah  rages,  — finding  fault 
With  all  that  goes  beneath  the  ethereal  vault. 

"What  a  great  person  this  must  be,  "  says  the  man  in  the 
French  play,  — "nothing  suits  him."    CUmates  are  atro- 
cious, universal  suffrage  is  ruinous;  the  Germans  can 
make  epigrams,  but  not  beds;  the  French  customs  officers 
have  bad  manners ,  and  lose  200  centimes  apiece  thereby; 
the  Spanish  are  dirty  and  religious;  Murillo'  s  paintings 
are  "exceedingly  cold  and  gray;"  the  Danes  are  "a  short, 
thickset  race,  with  the  rudeness  of  maimers  I  do  not  Uke," 
and  Copenhagen  is  "a  dull  hole;"  Philadelphia  is  "a  most  de- 
pressing place;"  the  Danube  is  not  blue,  but  green,  --even 
in  Boston,  which  he  is  always  getting  away  from  (warning 
himself  out  of  town),   "after  all,  very  little  of  an  agreeable 
nature  is  offered  to  the  general  public  except  brag," 

The  only  thing  that  he  is  even  tolerably  satisfied  with  is 
the  wine;  and  he  seems  to  be  of  that  generous  opinion  to- 
ward the  red  and  the  white,  the  sweet  and  the  dry,  that  the 
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cowboy  held  in  regard  to  whisky,  when  he  heard  a  tender- 
foot cursing  it,  --"Don't  say  that,  my  friend!  some  whisky 
is  better  than  other  whisky,  --but  all  whisky  is  good."    Not 
so  with  literature.    "The  Greeks  invented  a  pretty  mythology, 
but  they  had  no  religious  insight;"  George  Ticknor,  who  con- 
tributed to  his  native  America  one  volume  largely  made  up 
of  agreeable  memoirs  of  European  celebrities,  is  heavily 
crushed  under  this  characteristic  contempt: -- 

'There  is  not  a  thought  in  the  book  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  not  a  single  picturesque  description;  no  really  new 
information  about  the  distinguished  people  whom  he  inter- 
viewed with  such  assiduity.    He  does  not  anywhere  seem 
to  have  had  any  opinion  of  his  own.    And,  in  fact,  he  never 
really  knew  any  of  these  European  swells,    1  do  not  call  it 
knowing  a  poet  or  scholar,  simply  to  call  on  him  with  a 
letter  of  introduction,  and  have  a  formal  conversation. 
Hawthorne  called  on  him  once,  timidly,  to  ask  after  a 
book;  but  Emerson  is  not  once  mentioned;  Theodore  Parker 
of  course  not." 

After  this  we  are  prepared  (in  1890)  to  hear  this  exquisite 
pronouncement  upon  Thoreau,  who  is  now  getting  trans- 
lated into  all  languages :-- 

"In  Galignani  there  is  a  brief  and  most  flippant  notice 
of  a  new  book  on  Thoreau  by  one  Salt.    The  book  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  excellent;  the  flippancy  relates  only  to  the 
subject,  Thoreau  himself.    I  remember  reading  some  of 
his  things,  years  and  years  ago.    He  made  an  impression 
on  me  of  being  a  very  dreary  personality;  a  contradictory 
creature,  — what  we  call  nowadays  a  crank,  — a  cold  iso- 
lated nature,  struggling  with  an  overmastering  will  to 
strip  himself  of  his  humanity;  and  aU  this  mixed  up  with 
an  insatiate  passion  for  notoriety.    The  wise  man  (to  wit, 
this  Warner  out  of  the  Parish)  knows  the  supreme  folly  of 
all  Thoreauan  twaddle.    Though  in  Thoreau  was  no  wis- 
dom, he  had  a  certain  cleverness; --and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain dexterity  in  the  way  he  put  his  ear  to  the  throbbings 
of  Nature,  and  tried  to  educe  a  meaning  from  them.    But 
in  his  own  life,  in  the  way  he  looked  at  life  in  general, 
not  a  particle  of  wisdom .    In  this  he  is  to  me  a  typical 
Yankee;  the  Yankee  is  smart,  but  his  smartness  always 
wrecks  him  in  the  end,  because  of  his  lack  of  wisdom. 
Franklin  was  not  a  typical  Yankee;  for  he  was  wise,  with 
a  kind  of  Old  World  wisdom,  such  as  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  again  in  this  country.    The  last  century  (the  18th)  was 
full  of  wise  men;  the  great  radicals  were  wise  men.    There 
were  indeed  some  who  were  not  wise,  --men  like  Tom 
Paine;  but  such  men  were  mere  weeds,  rank  growths,  long 
ago  swept  away.    This  kind  of  smartness  had  its  origin  in 
New  England. .  .but  is  altogether  unaccompanied  by  wisdom, 
and  the  fruits  of  it  shall  be  the  gnashing  of  teeth  in  rotten- 
ness." 

What  a  charming  essay  on  a  great  subject!    Prediction  is 
not  this  Jeremiah's  forte;  neither  he  nor  his  Baruch  have 
much  success  in  prophecy  or  in  discrimination. 

(658)   Sept.  26,   1912.    CREATION  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  BOSTON— ITS  PURPOSE  TO  PROMOTE 
EMANCIPATION. 
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. .  .The  Boston  Commonwealth,  which  had  been  a  dally 
edited  by  Dr,  and  Mrs,  Howe  10  years  before  [the  first 
emancipation  proclamation  in  September,   1862]  ,  was  re- 
vived as  a  weekly  by  the  Howes ,  George  Stearns  and  Frank 
Bird,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  Moncure  Conway,  a 
Virginian,  who  emancipated  his  inherited  slaves,  came  on 
from  Cincinnati  to  edit  it;  in  which  task  1  co-operated, 
along  with  Elizur  Wright,  "Warrington,"  Gov.  Boutwell 
and  many  others ,    The  aim  of  the  paper  was  to  promote 
emancipation,  and  the  enlistment  of  negro  soldiers  to  aid 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion;  and  both  these  seenungly    ' 
weak  causes  in  1862  had  won  the  day  when. .  .Lincoln  was 
assassinated,  in  revenge  for  abolishing  slavery.    Such  are 
the  reverses  of  history. . . . 

(659)  Oct.  15,   1912.    JAMES  THOMSON  ON  WALT 
WHITMAN— HIS  MISTAKEN  NOTIONS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
ANTl- SLAVERY  MEN,  ESPECIALLY  EMERSON. 

The  animosity  of  the  English  friends  of  the  southern 
confederacy  toward  our  anti-slavery  men  was  extreme, 
and  is  still  occasionally  manifested.    That  veteran  book- 
seller of  London. .  .Bertrand  Dobell. .  .two  years  since 
published  an  edition  of  James  Thomson'  s  essay  on  Walt 
Whitman  (of  years  ago)  with  an  introduction  by  Dobell, 
which  is  worth  reading  for  its  comparison  of  Whitman  with 
Traherne.    But  in  his  essay,  Thomson  takes  Emerson 
sharply  to  task  for  ascribing  treason  and  bloodshed  to  the 
rebels  when  speaking  at  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  Lin- 
coln.   What  Emerson  really  said  was. . . .    Mr.  Thomson 
said: — "I  have  not  preserved  the  exact  words,  but  1  re- 
member well  their  main  purport;  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  'Andy  Johnson'  were  as  yet  thoroughly  misunder- 
stood.   That  is  how  these  very  superior  gentlemen  emerged 
from  the  great  ordeal;  turned  inside  out  and  upside  down, 
their  Quaker  drab  Red  Indian  war-paint,  for  universal 
peace  and  love,  breathing  fire  and  slaughter  and  revenge. . . 
I  for  one  had  had  enough  of  your  Boston  Transcendentalists 
after  such  sorry  exhibitions;  Concord  was  all  discord." 
. .  .But  England  is  hard  to  suit  with  regard  to  the  United 
States . 

(660)  Oct.  17,   1912.    ELIZABETH  WENTWORTH 
ROBERTS,  CONCORD  ARTIST. 

Miss  Roberts,  the  Concord  artist,  exhibited  last  week 
at  her  studio,  not  far  from  the  villa  of  Mr.  Keyes,  her 
summer's  work  at  Ogunquit  and  Catskill,  and  also  her 
large  unfinished  canvas  of  "Concord  Veterans"  — 16  figures 
of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  civil  war,  who  went  out 
from  Concord  and  other  towns  in  the  first  years  of  the  war 
for  the  Union.    This  is  probably  destined  for  the  end  of  a 
long  corridor  at  the  Concord  art  gallery,  not  yet  built,  but 
for  which  money  was  left  by  the  same  William  Munroe  who 
built  and  presented  the  town  Library. . . .    Miss  Roberts  has 
preserved,  in  a  grouping  of  veterans,  portraits  in  their 
uniforms  of  members  of  many  Concord  households  who  sur- 
vived the  war.    None  of  them  are  in  their  youthful  vigor, 
as  when  they  enlisted,  and  some  bear  the  marks  of  great 
age;  some,  indeed,  have  died  since  their  portraits  were 
sketched  here;  a  few  have  been  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs or  the  more  elegant  daguerre .... 
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(661)  Nov.  14,  1912.    ALBANIAN  DISSIDENTS  IN  BOS- 
TON—SANBORN'S  LETTER  TO  F.  S.  NOLL. 

A  young  Thracian  student  at  Harvard,  whose  true  name 
seems  to  be  Theophanes  Mavrommates  (God-Manifesting 
Blackeyes,  literally),  who,  under  his  Greek  name  cloak, 
has  been  a  teacher  in  some  Grecian  communities  of  the 
Fayoum  in  Egypt,  has  lately  blossomed  out  as  Albanian 
pastor  at  10  Ferdinand  street,  Boston.    He  accidentally  re- 
ceived one  of  some  thousands  of  invitations  to  the  Faneuil 
hall  meeting.    Instead  of  going,  he  consulted  with  a  few 
others,  and  concocted  an  insulting  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  what  he  called  an  "anti -Albanian  meeting,"  who  then, 
for  the  first  time ,  learned  of  his  existence .    He  now  calls 
himself  "F,  S.  Noll,"  and  professes  to  be  a  Christian  of 
the  orthodox  Greek  church,  somehow  accountable  to  the  holy 
synod  of  Russia;  to  whom  he  and  his  few  associates  have 
been  explaining  their  change  of  heart.    For  they  are  pray- 
ing, he  says,  for  the  victory  of  the  Turks  over  the  orthodox 
Greeks  of  the  allied  Balkan  states .    This  letter  did  not 
reach  the  chairman'  s  hands  in  time  to  be  read  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  was  not  read  by  him  until  it  had  been  rushed  into 
print  by  the  Transcript,    It  was  then  taken  to  a  meeting  of 
the  international  committee  on  Tuesday,  and  thus  answered :- 

CONCORD,  Mass.,  November  12,   1912. 
To  Rev.  F.  S.  Noll, 

Calling  himself  "Head  of  the  Albanian  Church  of 
America." 

10  Ferdinand  street,  Boston. 
Sir:    Your  letter  of  the  9th  inst. ,  together  with  a  long 
paper  addressed  to  certain  Russian  ecclesiastics,  was  re- 
ceived by  me  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  last,  while 
presiding  at  the  meeting  which,  under  an  evident  misunder- 
standing of  its  object,  you  declined  to  attend.    I  could  not 
then  peruse  it,  and  did  not  learn  until  I  saw  it  printed  in 
the  newspapers  that  you  requested  me  to  read  it  to  the  meet- 
ing.   I  submitted  it  to-day  to  the  committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  and  in  their  name  make  this  reply.    Assuming 
that  you  do,  in  fact,  represent  certain  Albanians,  we  hear 
what  you  say  in  both  your  papers,  namely:    That  you  are 
Christian  clergymen,  and  have  been  offering  prayers  in 
certain  American  towns  for  "the  victory  of  the  Ottoman 
armies"  over  your  brother  Christians  of  the  Balkan  states. 
From  the  news  v,'e  have  it  would  appear  that  your  prayers 
were  either  not  heard  or  not  deemed  proper  to  be  granted. 
Having  no  aim  or  desire  to  injure  any  Albanian,  we  hear 
with  regret  what  you  say.    But  we  are  accustomed  to  judge 
of  all  men  less  by  what  they  say  about  themselves  than  by 
what  they  do  to  others .    And  so  we  await  the  issue  of  your 
prayers  and  of  your  proposed  paradoxical  action,  before 
giving  any  publicity  to  your  conduct.    Your  Christian  friend. 

F.  B.  SANBORN, 
Chairman  of  the  international  committee  concerning  the 
Balkans . 

(662)  Nov.  28,  1912.    MEMORIES  OF  JULIUS  SMITH 
OF  CONCORD. 

My  neighbor  most  of  the  time  since  I  first  went  to  live 
at  Concord  in  1855,  Julius  Smith,  died  on  Saturday  at  the 
age  of  89,  after  a  brief  and  failing  illness .   When  1  lived 
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in  Ellery  Channing' s  house,  opposite  the  Thoreaus,  Mr. 
Smith  had  a  house  on  the  next  lot,  and  when  both  lots  were 
sold  to  Frederick  Hudson  of  the  New  York  Herald,  Mr. 
Smith  built  a  new  house  not  far  away.    His  death  occurred 
in  a  third  house,  which  he  had  occupied  with  his  family 
for  some  20  years ....   When  I  first  knew  him,  57  years 
ago,  something  of  the  dislike  of  the  old  know-nothing  party 
clung  to  him,  --for  an  inroad  of  persons  not  much  employed 
in  town  business  hitherto  had  come  into  office  in  the  over- 
turn of  1854,  --Sam  Staples,  the  jailer;  Mr.  Bull,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Concord  grape;  Julius  Smith,  and  one  Heirvard 
graduate,  nay  two,  --the  others . .  .being  left  to  wonder 
when  they  should  get  back  to  power.    But  Mr.  Smith  was  so 
obliging  and  fair-minded,  that  the  disaffected  soon  forgot 
their  grievance,  and  Staples  and  Smith  became  general 
favorites ,  as ,  doubtless ,  they  had  been  before .... 

(663)   Dec.  5,   1912.    ROBERT  COLLYER,  EBENJ. 
LOOMIS,  THOREAU  AND  CONCORD. 

Two  deaths  of  aged  men,  this  week,  have  been  duly  no- 
ticed by  The  Republican,  but  also  claim  a  word  from  me,  — 
Robert  Collyer  and  E.J.   Loomis.    1  met  the  latter  first, 
and  at  the  home  of  Henry  Thoreau,  where  1  was  then  dining 
daily.    He  was  engaged  or  married  to  one  of  the  Wilder 
family,  who,  while  they  lived  in  Concord  were  intimate 
friends  of  the  Thoreaus,  a  portion  of  whom  had  joined  the 
seceders  from  Dr.  Ripley's  church,  and  belonged  to  the 
Trinitarian  Congregationalists ;  while  others  of  the  family 
had  become  not  only  Unitarian  but  "come -outers",  — of 
whom  Henry  was  the  most  pronounced.    The  friendship  con- 
tinued, and  there  was  a  correspondence  between  Henry's 
sisters  and  aunts  and  Mrs.  Loomis,  which  unluckily  was 
burned  in  one  of  the  fires  at  Washington.    Otherwise  it 
might  have  furnished  some  of  those  casual  and  petty  facts 
that  are  so  interesting  in  the  lives  of  original  persons , 
like  all  the  Thoreaus.    The  whole  family  disappeared;  and 
years  after,  the  Loomises  came  to  spend  some  months  in 
Concord,  when  most  of  the  parishioners  of  Rev.  John 
Wilder  had  died;  and  then  1  renewed  my  brief  acquaintance 
of  the  early  years.    They  lived  to  see  the  neglected 
journalizer  of  their  youth  published  (in  his  daily  diaries) 
in  14  volumes ,  and  responsible  for  nearly  30  volumes  of 
one  sort  or  another,  — one  of  the  most  voluminous  of 
American  authors,  in  fact. 

Dr.  Collyer  occasionally  preached  in  Concord,  and 
spent  vacation  weeks  there,  --always  welcomed  wherever 
he  showed  his  cheerful  and  godly  Yorkshire  face,  itself  an 
invitation  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.    No  more  delightful 
and  warm-hearted  missionary  ever  came  over  from  England 
to  engraft  Methodism  on  the  Unitarianism  that  has  often 
been  described  as  "cold";  but  has  been  freed  from  that  im- 
putation in  some  of  its  best  examples .    Nobody  ever  found 
Theodore  Parker  cold;  and  he  has  now  become  almost  the 
typical  Unitarian  preacher  and  pastor  of  New  England. 


(664)   Dec.  12, 
MOUSETRAP. 
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in  the  past  two  years.    It  is  in  a  short  chapter  of  his  first 
book,  "Nature,"  which  came  out  in  1836,  anonymously, 
and  when  some  Bostonian  asked  "^A^ho  is  the  author  of 
Nature?"  the  reply  was,  "God  and  R.  W.  Emerson."    The 
chapter  is  "Commodity;"  the  page  in  the  Centenary  edition 
is  14,  and  its  hero  is  not  the  inventor  of  a  mouse -trap  or 
even  of  the  telephone :-- 

For  you  can  teach  the  lightning  speech, 
And  round  the  globe  your  voices  reach; 

but  it  is  "the  private  poor  man."    "He  goes  to  the  post- 
office  and  the  human  race  run  on  his  errands;  to  the  book- 
shop, and  the  human  race  read  and  write  of  all  that  hap- 
pens, --for  him;  to  the  court-house,  and  nations  repair  his 
wrongs;  he  sets  his  house  upon  the  road,  and  the  human 
race  go  forth  every  morning  and  shovel  out  the  snow ,  and 
cut  a  path  to  his  door." 


(665) 
REID. 
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Speaking  of  Emerson,  I  believe  1  have  had  pointed  out  to 
me  the  genuine  passage  in  his  books  upon  which  some 
mouse -trap  maker  seems  to  have  based  that  ingenious 
parody,  concerning  which  I  have  received  so  many  letters 


At  a  birthday  dinner  party  this  week  we  were  comparing 
notes  on  the  earlier  career  of  the  late  Whltelaw  Reid;  and 
it  was  found  that  mine  were  the  earlier,  --going  back  to 
the  year  1863,  when  several  of  the  young  literary  and 
journalistic  men  of  Ohio  became,  through  Moncure  Con- 
way, who  had  lived  for  a  few  years  in  Cincinnati,  contribu- 
tors to  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  in  which  I  succeeded 
Conway  as  editor,  early  in  '63,  when  he  went  to  England 
for  his  first  long  residence  there.    Among  these  Ohio  be- 
ginners were  Reid,  W .  D.  Howells  and  J.  J.  Piatt;  and 
Reid  became  for  a  time  (under  the  name  of  "Agate"),  my 
war  and  Washington  correspondent,  by  a  weekly  letter. 
He  was  then  a  slender,  handsome,  lively,  slightly  provin- 
cial youth,  of  five  or  six  and  twenty;  who  had  begun  to 
make  himself  known  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but 
had  not  got  the  entree  of  New  York  journalism,  which 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  Greeley,  Dana,  Bryant,  and  Ray- 
mond, with  Bennett  and  Hudson  carrying  on  the  Herald  in 
their  own  peculiar  and  interesting  way,  which  Hudson  after- 
ward explained  in  his  "History  of  Journalism."    Reid  was 
never  a  great  journalist,  as  several  of  the  above-named 
men  were;  and  when  Dana,  in  his  spiteful  way,  after  Reid 
got  control  of  the  Tribune,  following  the  sad  death  of 
Greeley,  and  put  at  the  head  of  its  page,  "Founded  by 
Horace  Greeley,"  added  to  the  legend  "Confounded  by  White- 
law  Reid,"  there  was  a  certain  bitter  truth  in  that  taunt. 
Reid'  s  talent  was  for  making  his  way  and  making  money; 
he  had  that  "perspicacity  into  the  secrets  of  Fortune" 
which  the  Sicilian  inscription  on  a  statue  at  Palermo  com- 
memorates.   His  was  a  smooth  and  silver-slippered  road 
to  success ,  and  it  held  out  to  the  end  of  life .    He  died  in 
honor  and  renown  and  he  had  outlived  most  of  the  enmities 
he  found  or  formed  in  his  shixung  career.    Magnanimity 
was  not  his  distinguishing  trait,  however,  as,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  Greeley's,  in  spite  of  his  whims  and  freaks. 

(666)   Dec.  26,  1912.    COMPLICATIONS  IN  SARAH 
JANE  FARMER'S  AFFAIRS. 

The  property  affairs  of  Miss  Farmer,  the  founder  of 
Greenacre,  have  taken  an  odd  turn.    She  has  been  for 
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nearly  four  years  an  invalid,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  a 
resident  of  New  Hampshire,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  that  state,  to  which  she  was  removed  by  the  per- 
sons in  Maine  who  took  charge  of  her  property  (mostly  in 
real  estate)  in  June,   1909.    From  Nashua,  N.  H,,  they 
removed  her  to  Massachusetts  in  July  of  that  year,  and  had 
her  judicially  committed  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  to 
the  McLean  hospital  at  Waverly,  where  she  remained  for 
almost  a  year,  without  recovery.    She  was  then  taken  back 
to  New  Hampshire  (Portsmouth)  with  the  consent,  but  not 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  Maine  persons,  who  still  held 
her  property.    Her  Massachusetts  friends,  represented  by 
Edwin  Ginn,  who,  with  his  brother,  now  dead,  had  before 
contributed  $7000  to  her  parliament  of  religions  at  Green- 
acre,  then  assumed  the  cost  of  her  maintenance,  under  a 
skilful  and  experienced  physician  (Dr.  E.  S.  Cowles)   who 
has  brought  her  from  a  distressing  form  of  mania  to  a 
state  of  pleasing  convalescence,  in  which  she  now  lives  in 
a  sanitarium  directed  by  him.    Having  no  access  to  her  own 
property,  from  which  she  derived  little  or  no  income,  and 
received  no  financial  account,  she  appealed  to  the  New 
Hampshire  probate  court  for  a  guardian  of  her  own  choice, 
and  Mr.  Ginn  was  appointed.    Her  property  being  in  Maine 
her  guardian  applied  to  the  holders  of  it  for  its  transfer  to 
her  legal  protectors,  a  wealthy,  generous  and  perfectly 
responsible  person,  who,  in  the  meantime  had  raised  an 
annuity  fund  for  his  ward's  support,  until  her  property 
could  be  used,  in  part,  for  that  purpose,  as  she  desired. 

Instead  of  doing  this  they  this  month  appealed  to  a  Maine 
probate  court,  which  has  no  jurisdiction  over  Miss  Farmer, 
to  appoint  a  Maine  guardian  to  displace  Mr.  Ginn,  and  hold 
not  only  her  real  estate,  but  also  the  annuity  fund  raised  by 
Mr.  Ginn  and  others.    The  judge,  recognizing  that  he  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  a  resident  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ,  has  tentatively  named  a  Maine  guardian  to  account 
for  the  property  (estimated  at  more  than  $10,000)  and  to 
assume  that  charge  January  7.    The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
bring  to  account  the  holders  of  the  land  and  house,  which 
they  occupy,  and  will  make  public  the  claim,  privately 
made,  that  some  of  them  are  joint  owners.    There  is  an- 
other class  of  properties — land,  furniture  and  cash,  es- 
timated at  more  than  $20,000,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  these  claimants,  as  treasurer  of  a  board  of  trustees,  to 
whom  it  was  left  by  will  some  six  years  ago.    The  Maine 
judge  of  probate  will  probably  be  asked  to  render  judgment 
on  this  case  also.    It  all  turns  on  the  existence  of  the  re- 
ligious parliament  founded  by  Miss  Farmer  15  or  20  years 
ago. 

(667)  Jan.  2,  1913.    MEMORIES  OF  JASON  BROWN. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  thesis  that 
devotion  to  good  causes  tends  to  prolong  life. . . .    Mrs . 
Howe  was  a  case  in  point;  Mrs .  Dall  is  another,  and  here 
is  the  good  but  impracticable  Jason  Brown  dead  in  Akron, 
where  so  much  of  his  wandering  life  was  passed;  almost 
reaching  the  age  of  90,  though  his  life  was  e^gxDsed  to  many 
hazards.    He  was  born  in  Hudson,  O.,  not  many  miles 
from  Akron,  the  second  son  of  John  Brown,  the  hero;  had 
lived  on  the  great  sheep  farm  of  Col.  Simon  Perkins,  as 
one  of  his  father'  s  shepherds  in  charge  of  the  flock;  for 
which  and  for  other  flocks,  John  Brown  had  bought  high- 
priced  stock  for  breeding  before  he  became  the  partner  of 
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Col.  Perkins  in  the  wool-dealing  business  which  brought 
the  Brown  family  to  Springfield  in  1846.    His  memorandum 
pocket-book,  in  which  John  Brown  set  down  his  daily  ex- 
penses, and  other  matters  of  importance,  1843-1845,  in- 
clusive, was  given  to  me  by  Jason  (who  had  kept  it  for  me 
many  years),  on  the  day  I  saw  him  last,  in  the  summer  of 
1909,  at  his  son's  home  in  Portage,  a  suburb  of  Akron, 
where  1  called  on  him  to  return  the  visit  of  several  days 
that  he  made  me  in  Concord  in  October,   1906.    The  book 
contains,  among  other  things,  the  cost  of  driving  and  freight- 
ing a  large  flock  of  high-priced  sheep,  bought  in  Connecticut, 
from  Wolcottville  and  Woodbury,  through  Hartford,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  New - 
burg,  O.,  to  Akron,  from  November  1  to  December  2, 
1845.    At  the  end  of  columns  of  cost,  amounting  to  about 
$340,  of  which  only  $50  was  for  his  own  compensation  "for 
collecting  and  driving"  32  days,  he  wrote,  "J,  Brown  ar- 
rived at  home  with  sheep,  December  2nd,   1845."    Four- 
teen years  afterward,  he  was  executed  by  Virginia  on  that 
very  day,  — the  best  use  the  South  could  find  for  its  best 
friend.    Those  14  years  make  the  record,  in  every  language 
of  the  world,  of  the  man  who  made  possible  the  emancipa- 
tion decree  of  Lincoln,  which  the  whole  country  has  cele- 
brated and  applauded,  this  week.    Brown  had  collected, 
and  freighted  his  small  flocks  of  men  in  the  year  1859,  at 
greater  cost;  first  of  12  emancipated  slaves  from  Missouri 
to  Canada,  in  January;  then  of  his  two-dozen  armed  men 
from  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Canada  to  Chambersburg  and  Harpers 
Ferry; --and  his  salary  was  public  execution  and  unending 
fame.    Jason  had  aided  his  father  in  sheep-farming,  in  de- 
fending Kansas,  and  in  bearing  testimony  to  his  conduct; 
but  he  was  not  a  man  of  war,  and  the  fighting  he  did  was 
defensive  only.    He  was  also  singularly  unfit  for  the  keep- 
ing of  money  that  he  had  earned  by  hard  labor,  to  which  he 
always  devoted  himself,  — and  his  friends  had  to  keep  him 
supplied  with  what  slipped  through  his  innocent  fingers, 
year  after  year.    He  was  the  victim  of  his  honest  imagina- 
tion and  his  good  nature;  but  in  his  later  years  perverse 
and  given  to  wandering  and  trusting  others,  whether  good 
men  or  bad.   Without  a  vice,  and  full  of  information  and 
entertainment,  he  had  cost  his  relatives  and  friends  many 
anxieties  and  many  dollars. 

He  arrived  at  my  door  unannounced,  one  rainy  night  in 
1906,  with  a  small  valise  and  25  cents  in  his  pocket;  1000 
miles  from  home.    He  had  been  invited  east  by  a  speculator 
in  airships,  who  had  paid  his  fare,  but  not  provided  for  his 
return.    I  took  him  in,  kept  him  for  as  many  days  as  he 
would  stay,  and  he  inspected  our  town  thoroughly,  and 
made  many  acquaintances;  gathered  vines  and  plants  to  be 
transplanted  in  Ohio,  and  set  out  for  Akron  by  way  of  Mead- 
ville,  where  he  had  friends  and  he  once  lived.    1  provided 
the  funds  for  his  journey,  bought  his  tickets  as  far  as  I 
could,  and  made  him  promise  that  with  the  money  I  put  in 
his  hands  he  would  proceed  by  the  shortest  route  from 
Meadville  to  Akron;  as  he  faithfully  did.    This  was  but  one 
of  his  many  experiences  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  he  lived  or  rambled,  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Louisiana,  Washington, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  elsewhere.    He  was  as  unlike  his 
father  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  to-day  is  unlike  his  father 
of  the  same  name.    He  seems  to  have  inherited  the  kindly 
nature  of  his  mother,  Dianthe  Lusk,  and  to  have  been, 
like  her,  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him. 
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The  illness  of  Jason  Brown  was  short,  beginning  before 
December  10,  and  his  death  was  peaceful  on  the  24th;  his 
funeral,  which  very  few  of  his  relatives  of  the  Brown  fam- 
ily, except  his  own  descendants,  could  attend,  was  on  the 
27th.    Nephew  and  niece  at  Put -in-Bay,  where  Jason  occa- 
sionally lived,    were  slightly  ill  at  the  time;  and  the  other 
connections  are  all  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rockies . 
Sarah  Brown,  Jason's  half-sister,  has  returned  to  her 
pretty  four-acre  fruit  farm  at  Saratoga,  and  is  slowly  re- 
covering there  from  her  surgical  treatment  in  the  hospital; 
but  is  of  good  courage  and  has  that  gentle ,  kilidly  spirit  so 
marked  in  Jason. 

(668)  Jan.  14,   1913.    CAPRICIOUS  MODERN  POETS 
LACK  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LATIN— POPULARITY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  ODE  AMONG  THEM. 

The  more  capricious  poets  of  our  time,  such  as  Brown- 
ing and  his  followers,  the  Rossettis,  Morris,  Whitman  and 
many  French  and  American  versewrights,  show  Uttle  effect 
of  Latin;  by  the  copious  reading  of  which  they  would  profit. 
It  [Latin]  is  unfavorable  to  vague  wandering  thought;  it 
requires  method  and  point  as  well  as  a  fixed  rhythm  which 
many  poets  of  our  day  avoid .    The  looser  forms  of  the 
English  ode,  such  as  Cowley  and  Gray  wrote,  and  even 
Wordsworth  in  his  masterpiece  of  transcendentalism,  are 
better  adapted  to  intimations  and  half-formed  conceptions , 
wishes  and  dreams. 


(669)    Feb.  6,  1913. 
ARAMINTA  DAVIS). 


HARRIET  TUBMAN  (MRS. 


This  leads  me  to  speak  of  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  days 
before  the  war,  Harriet  Tubman  (not  her  real  name),  now 
helpless  on  her  bed  in  the  home  she  founded  at  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  where  she  has  made  her  home  since  just  before  the 
war,  in  which  she  took  a  slight  part  in  South  Carolina  as  a 
scout  for  foraging  parties  under  the  lead  of  Col.  Mont- 
gomery of  Kansas  commanding  a  negro  regiment  in  that 
region  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1863,  (whose  last  mar- 
ried name  ought  to  be  Araminta  Davis,  but  who  has  kept 
the  ugly  name  of  her  first  husband, )  had  gone  to  the  Port 
Royal  district  soon  after  its  capture  in  1861,  and  labored 
there  among  her  people  to  good  effect,  until  Cols.  Higgin- 
son  and  Montgomery  got  there,  in  1862-63. ...    I  received 
a  letter  from  her  in  early  July  1863,  dictated  to  my  friend 
E.  G.  Dudley,  in  civil  employment  at  Beaufort,  in  which 
she  gave  an  account  of  her  piloting  Montgomery  up  the 
Combahee  river,  and  returning  with  756  freed  slaves,  of 
whom  most  of  the  able-bodied  men  enlisted  as  soldiers  or 
laborers  in  the  Union  army.    Her  letter,  which  I  printed  in 
the  Boston  Commonwealth,  ended  thus:    "Remember  me 
very  kindly  to  Mrs .  R.  W  .  Emerson  and  her  daughters; 
also,  if  you  will,  to  my  Boston  friends,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney, 
Miss  Harriet  Hunt,  and  especially  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
L.  Stearns,  to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  their 
many  kindnesses."   I  had  already,  years  before,  taken 
notes  of  her  life -history,  and  fixed,  with  her,  the  date  of 
her  birth  (so  near  as  we  could  from  attendant  circumstances) 
as  not  earUer  than  1820.    She  was,  therefore,  42  in  1863, 
and  is  now  92,  not  106,  as  one  of  the  recent  sketches  of  her 
says .... 
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(670)  May  22,   1913.    EMERSON  HONORED  IN  SLEEPY 
HOLLOW--DR.  W.  H.  KINNIER  SUGGESTS  REPLACING 
THOREAU'  S  CAIRN  WITH  A  MONUMENT— HELEN  KEL- 
LER AND  ANNIE  SULLIVAN. 

A  few  of  the  friends  of  Emerson,  some  of  whom  person- 
ally knew  him,  will  keep  the  110th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
in  the  Concord  cemetery,  where  he  was  buried,  more  than 
30  years  ago,    A  brief  address  on  Emerson  and  his  friends, 
Alcott,  Thoreau  and  Channing,  who  are  buried  near  him, 
on  the  ridge  of  the  grounds  which  he  consecrated  in  Septem- 
ber,  1855,  by  an  oration  on  immortality,  at  ceremonies  in 
which  all  these  friends  took  part,  will  be  followed  by  re- 
marks from  others,    A  constant  reader  of  the  Concord 
authors,  all  of  whose  available  works  he  has  collected  in 
his  Kbrary  at  Dubuque,  la,,  has  been  visiting  Concord  this 
week  and  paying  particular  regard  to  Thoreau  and  Chan- 
ning,   He  suggests  that  in  place  of  the  cairn  over  the  site 
of  Thoreau' s  hut  at  Walden,  there  be  erected  a  piece  of 
permanent  masonry,  with  a  bronze  tablet,  which  shall  mark 
the  spot,  — 

A  forted  residence  '  gainst  the  tooth  of  Time 
And  rasure  of  Oblivion. 

A  good  suggestion,  which  requires  the  consent  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  grove,  the  heirs  of  Emerson. . . , 

There  is  a  certain  coolness  about  some  of  the  claims 
anciently  made  for  Helen  Keller  in  childhood;  but  the  grown 
woman  is  remarkable  enough  to  be  a  person  of  great  public 
interest.    The  episode  of  Miss  Margaret  Canby'  s  "Frost 
Fairies"  has  mostly  faded  from  the  public  mind;  it  was  never 
quite  satisfactorily  explained.    Helen's  articulation  was  be- 
gun by  Miss  Fuller,  of  the  Horace  Mann  school  for  the  deaf 
in  Boston;  it  is  still  rather  difficult  to  follow  at  first,  in  the 
public  theatrical  appearances  she  now  makes  at  the  Shubert, 
as  this  week  Monday.    She  was  introduced  by  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Macy,  whose  acquaintance  with  Helen  began  in  Ala- 
bama in  early  1882,  whither  she  was  sent  by  her  own 
teacher,  the  late  Michael  Anagnos.    My  own  acquaintance 
with  Annie  Sullivan  began  much  earlier,  — but  that  is  another 
story.    She  also  is  a  remarkable  person,  and  makes  a  tak- 
ing speech  introducing  Helen;  who  will  be  33  five  weeks 
hence,  and  is  joint  author  with  Mrs .  Macy  in  several  books . 
Her  knowledge  of  her  own  mind  and  its  progress  is  marvel- 
ous; her  knowledge  of  the  great  world  is  naturally  limited, 
and  her  opinions  of  general  subjects  lack  the  touchstone  of 
experience.    But  her  personality  is  attractive  and  puzzling, 
as  that  of  genius  is  apt  to  be . 

(671)  May  29,  1913.    CONCORD   NEWS— MISS  FARMER 
DISSOCIATES  HERSELF  FROM  THE  BABISTS  OF  PERSIA. 

The  memory  of  Emerson  and  Alcott  was  honored  in  Con- 
cord by  a  gathering  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery  there  on 
Sunday,  which,  in  spite  of  the  capricious  weather,  was 
attended  by  persons  from  a  distance,  and  by  the  Concord 
residents.    The  Melvin  monument,  one  of  the  larger  works 
of  the  sculptor  French,  proved  to  be  a  good  stage  for  such 
outdoor  exercises .    J.  C.  Trowbridge  of  Arlington,  85 
years  old,  and  a  friend  of  Emerson  and  of  Walt  Whitman, 
was  among  those  present  and  speaking.    Dr.  W  .  H.  Kinnier 
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of  Dubuque,  la.,  was  also  present,  --the  most  thorough 
and  persistent  reader  of  all  the  Concord  authors  now  Living, 
I  suppose. 

Miss  Farmer,  long  since  recovered  from  her  mental 
affection,  but  physically  feeble  still,  has  at  last  done  what 
her  oldest  friends  have  been  urging  her  to  do,  — withdrawn 
her  name  from  those  persons  who  have  been  using  it  to 
transform  her  free  and  friendly  Greenacre  conferences  for 
the  study  of  religions  into  a  proselyting  center  for  the 
Babists  of  Persia  and  their  American  followers.    Miss 
Farmer  prefers  to  have  the  official  conferences  suspended, 
rather  than  made  an  occasion  for  excluding  her  early 
friends ,  and  for  the  introduction  of  petty  quarrels ,  and  the 
levy  of  contributions  to  maintain  a  sect,  rather  than  a  free 
parliament  of  religions .    The  financial  questions  raised 
during  the  illness  of  Miss  Farmer  will  now  be  settled  in 
open  court,  instead  of  by  intrigues  avoiding  publicity,  and 
by  the  use  of  funds  bequeathed  for  quite  another  purpose. 

(672)   June  5,   1913.    DR.  HOLYOKE  OF  SALEM -- 
TEMPERANCE --DR.  FILLMORE  MOORE  AND  THE  BET- 
TER DAYS  AT  GREENACRE. 

Old  Dr.  Holyoke  of  Salem,  who  lived  to  be  100  years 
old,  was  called  on  about  1826  by  those  temperance  re- 
formers who  hoped  to  cure  New  England  drunkenness  by 
cutting  down  orchards  from  which  cider  was  made,  and  by 
denouncing  "ardent    spirits."    They  hoped  for  aid  from  the 
old  doctor,  whose  great  age  would  give  force  to  his  ex- 
ample.   "We  are  advocating  temperance,"  said  the  com- 
mittee, "and  we  wish  your  example  as  an  instance  of  real 
temperance;  you  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  abstinence 
must  have  lengthened  your  useful  life."    "O  yes,"  said  the 
good  old  doctor,  then  95  years  old,  — "1  have  always  been 
a  temperance  man.    When  I  get  up  in  the  morning  I  take  a 
little  Holland  gin  before  breakfast,  and  then  I  go  out  about 
8  a.m.  to  visit  my  patients;  at  11  o'clock  1  take  a  dram  of 
brandy;  generally  1  dine  at  1  p.m.,  and  never  take  more 
than  two  glasses  of  good  old  Madeira;  at  4  o'clock  1  take  a 
leetle  somethin'  ,  and  before  I  go  to  bed  1  have  a  tumbler 
of  good  Jamaica  rum -punch.    O,  yes,  — I  am  a  temperance 
man  of  80  years'  standing,  and  you  are  quite  welcome  to 
my  ejq^erience  as  1  tell  it  to  ye."   The  committee  con- 
cluded they  could  get  along  without  Dr.  Holyoke' s  ejqjer- 
ience  as  a  temperance  man. . . . 

South  Carolina  has  something  to  teach  us,  — the  simple 
Life,  for  instance;  of  which  Dr.  Fillmore  Moore  of  Aiken, 
S.C.,  and  Eliot,  Me.,  is  professor  and  practitioner  in  his 
bungalow  camps  in  those  two  latitudes.    At  Aiken  in  the 
winter  months,  and  at  EUot  from  May  to  October  he  pro- 
vides for  families  and  single  persons  at  wholesome  tables 
and  couches  for  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  — or  as  much  of 
it  as  can  be  had  without  admitting  rain  and  snow .    He  has 
pitched  his  camp  for  some  years  near  Miss  Farmer's 
sacred  pines;  and  there,  besides  housing  and  table  fare, 
he  gives  short  plays,  tableaux,  lectures  and  talks  by  var- 
ious philosophers  and  reformers .    He  was  one  of  the  later 
lecturers  at  the  long-suspended  school  of  philosophy  in 
Concord;  was  at  Thomas  Davidson's  lectures  in  Farming- 
ton,  Ct. ,  and  the  Adirondack  woods;  and  is  himself  a 
speaker  of  force  and  point,  in  extempore  addresses.    He 
represents  the  Greenacre  spirit  of  its  best  years ,  before 
a  proselyting  sect  got  control  of  the  direction,  and  excluded 
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the  free  parliament  of  religions  long  existing  in  Eliot. 
Lately  there  has  existed  in  Boston  a  lectureship  on  the 
Vedantic  philosophy,  where  the  Bhagavat  Ghita  becomes  a 
text -book,  and  its  doctrines  are  expounded  by  Swamis,  in 
the  good  English  which  Hindoos  acquire  in  the  government 
schools . 

(673)  June  12,   1913.    WHY  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF 
LIFE  LEADS  TO  BOREDOM  AND  CRIME— THE  ORIGINAL 
GREENACRE  PLAN. 

This  suggests  to  me  some  warnings  about  our  overculti- 
vation  of  the  sportive  side  of  life  in  America.    We  are  so 
sentimentally  lessening  the  hours  of  work  for  children, 
men  and  women,  continually  increasing  the  opportunities 
for  play--the  pageants,  theaters,  holidays,  festivals,  ex- 
cursions, baseball,  basketball,  football,  picnics,  games, 
indoor  and  outdoor,  motor  rides,  dances,  canoeing,  tobog- 
ganing, conventioning  art  shows,  horse  shows,  baby  shows, 
flower  shows,  fruit  shows,  etc. --that  the  workday  world 
in  which  our  forefathers  perhaps  indulged  too  sedulously, 
is  vanishing  from  the  e:q)erience  of  many,  whose  main  ex- 
ercise is  a  playtime.    The  wise  old  saying  is  forgotten:-- 

All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy; 
All  play  and  no  work  makes  Jack  a  mere  toy. 

Pursued  thus,  life  becomes  as  tiresome  as  it  was  under 
the  rule  of  hard  work,  while  that  other  maxim,  "An  idle 
mind  is  Satan'  s  workshop,  "  gets  in  its  work  in  demoral- 
izing ethics.    Vice  increases  under  the  eight-hour  law, 
oftentimes,  instead  of  culture  and  social  betterment;  even 
Mr.  Carnegie's  favorite  gift  of  free  libraries  sometimes 
relaxes  the  muscle  by  reading  which  once  was  toned  up  by 
industry.    Child-labor  in  moderation  does  children  no 
harm,  who  often  learn  as  much  evil  as  good  at  school,  es- 
pecially night  school.    Family  life  is  thus  shortened, 
family  discipline  weakened  and  habits  of  labor,  once  credit- 
able in  the  maid  or  youth,  are  now  viewed  with  dislike  or 
disgust  by  the  young.    City  life,  in  particular,  so  attrac- 
tive to  boys,  girls  and  young  women,  proves  too  often  a 
disappointment  or  a  snare.    Low  wages  are  made  the  ex- 
cuse in  girls  for  a  life  of  vice,  which  in  its  first  stages 
is  very  attractive  to  some  women,  merely  from  curiosity 
or  a  natural  tendency;  in  this  point  Graham  Taylor  is 
quite  right .... 

The  Greenacre  conferences  as  originally  constituted  com- 
bined the  parliament  of  religions  with  camp  life,  musical 
practice ,  social  intercourse  and  country  pleasures .    The 
instruction  given  in  literature  and  art  followed  the  example 
set  by  Alcott  and  Emerson,  Harris  and  the  Hegelians  in 
their  school  of  philosophy  at  Concord  a  generation  ago. 
The  original  friends  of  Miss  Farmer,  seeing  no  public 
announcement  of  lectures  at  Eliot  this  summer,  are  pre- 
paring a  list  of  lectures  for  the  usual  season  from  July  4 
to  September  1,  to  be  given  with  Miss  Farmer's  consent 
on  the  estates  which  she  holds  in  trust  for  such  purposes, 
and  their  announcements  will  soon  be  made.    It  is  hoped 
that  Prof.  Schmidt  of  Cornell  will  again  give  lectures  there, 
as  he  has  several  years  done ,  to  general  acceptance . 

(674)  June  19,   1913.    THE  SCHEME  TO  INSTALL  PER- 
SIAN BABISTS  AT  GREENACRE— THE  LUNT  AND  OBER 
PARTY. 
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The  developments  around  Greenacre  are  growing  in 
variety  and  interest.    Impressed  by  the  public  reproval  of 
their  schemes,  given  by  Miss  Farmer,  in  whose  name  they 
were  raising  money,  and  for  whose  alleged  interest  they 
made  a  new  set  of  by-laws  three  years  ago,  the  Lunt  and 
Ober  party  are  now  proposing  a  new  set,  changing  the  num- 
ber of  trustees  for  the  fellowship,  which  is  fixed  by  law  at 
five,  and  have  now  nominated  nine,  all  followers  of  the 
Persian  Babists,  whom  they  mean  to  elect  by  proxy  votes  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  August,    They  do  not  announce  any 
conferences  or  lectures  for  July  and  August  as  usual.    But 
the  friends  of  Miss  Farmer  are  inviting  lecturers  for  the 
customary  two  months,  and  mean  to  give  a  course  with  the 
usual  variety  of  topics  and  speakers,  beginning  July  4,  at 
the  customary  places.    No  names  are  yet  announced,  but 
the  list  is  making  up,  and  wiU  include  Babists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  religions,  with  emphasis  on  Chris- 
tianity.   The  courts  will,  in  the  interval,  be  appealed  to 
for  settling  the  neglects  and  discord  of  the  present  trustees, 
and  to  give  Miss  Farmer  the  control  of  her  own  property 
and  that  intrusted  to  her  as  a  life -estate. 

(675)  June  24,   1913.    THE  BOSTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOW  LEDGE --WHITTIER  IN 
VERSE  AND  PROSE. 

There  is  much  wisdom  still  to  be  drawn  from  old  books . 
Here  before  me  is  the  Boston  organ  of  the  society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  last  few  months  of  1836; 
in  which  11  pundits  of  the  modern  American  Athens,  --B.  B. 
Thatcher,  a  distant  relative  of  Thoreau;  Dr.  William  Al- 
cott,  cousin  of  the  philosopher,  then  holding  conversations 
on  the  gospels;  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  brother-in-law  of 
Emerson;  William  Ladd,  the  inventor  of  peace  societies; 
Sylvester  Graham,  the  alleged  inventor  of  sawdust  puddings; 
Lieut.  Roswell  Park,  Rev,  W.  M.  Rogers,  and  four  others 
less  easily  remembered,  --furnished  knowledge  which  Light 
&  Stearns  diffused.    The  English  wags,  when  Lord  Brougham 
was  promoting  a  like  society  in  England,  burlesqued  it  as 
for  the  "diffusion  of  useless  knowledge"  or  else  for  the 
"confusion  of  useful  knowledge."    But  these  Boston  worthies 
applied  themselves  to  the  real  thing;  and  among  other  top- 
ics ,  took  up  organs .... 

The  name  of  Whittier  emerges  more  and  more  among  the 
foremost  poets  of  America,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many 
critics,  stands  next  to  Emerson  and  above  Pbe,  who  wrote 
so  much  less  in  verse,  but  distinguished  himself  chiefly  in 
prose.   Whittier' s  prose  was  specially  good, --better,  we 
are  apt  to  think,  than  Longfellow'  s  or  Bryant'  s .    But  in  his 
youth,  --say  before  1840,  --it  had  that  quality  of  his  verse 
which  Lowell  dwelt  on  in  the  "Fable  for  Critics,"  where, 
appealing  to  the  primeval  Quaker,  "leather-clad  Fox," 
Lowell  says:-- 

Can  this  be  thy  son,  in  the  battle'  s  loud  din. 
Preaching  brotherly  love --and  then  driving  it  in 
With  the  smoothest  of  pebbles  from  Castaly'  s  spring, 
Impressed  on  our  hard  moral  sense  with  a  sling. 

There  has  lately  been  unearthed,  and  sold  to  a  collector  in 
New  York,  Whittier' s  letter  to  his  friend  Rogers  and  the 
antislavery  convention  in  New  Hampshire  (June  6,   1837), 
where  he  thus  expresses  himself,  amid  other  soft  words, 
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in  the  following  concerning  Texas  and  predicted  the  Mexi- 
can war  and  the  consequent  disunion: -- 

"Now,  when  the  right  of  petition  is  stricken  down — when 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  held  only  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  mobs  and  under  the  threat  of  impending 
gag-laws,  when  thousands  of  the  freemen  of  the  North  are 
outlawed  in  one  half  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy;  when, 
with  a  bankrupt  treasury  and  convulsed  with  pecuniary 
disaster,  our  nation  is  rushing  into  a  war  with  Mexico  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  territory  and  aliment  for 
southern  slavery,  --when  Texas,  peopled  with  representa- 
tives of  every  penitentiary  in  the  land--with  the  selectest 
ruffianism  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  --the  unemployed 
slave-drivers,  the  land -and -negro  speculators  of  the  South- 
west, --the  dirk-wearers  of  Natchez  and  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  and  the  exiled  gamblers  of  Vicksburg,  — is  clamor- 
ing at  the  doors  of  our  capitol  for  admittance  into  the  Union, 
leprous  with  sin  and  spotted  with  the  plague  of  slavery,  — 
where  is  the  voice  of  New  Hampshire?   Where  that  remon- 
strance, loud  and  long,  which  should  go  forth  from  her 
Christians  and  republicans  against  the  extension  of  domestic 
slavery,  against  the  augmentation  of  that  power  which, 
standing  on  the  necks  of  the  enslaved,  has  laid  its  hand 
heavily  on  the  Liberties  of  the  free?    Permit  me,  through 
thee,  to  urge  upon  the  New  Hampshire  antislavery  society 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  an  immediate,  systematic  and 
efficient  action  in  regard  to  this  great  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.    Do  not  at  this  crisis  spend  your  strength 
upon  matters  of  minor  and  less  immediate  importance. . . ." 

(676)  June  26,   1913.    JOHN  BROWN'S  LAST  PORTRAIT, 

After  some  delay,  the  Boston  photographer,  L.  H.  Worm- 
wood, 7  State  street,  has  issued  his  true  portrait  of  the 
bearded  John  Brown,  in  two  sizes,  selling  for  50  cents  and 
$1.    It  comes  from  the  negative  taken  for  Dr.  T.  H.  Webb 
in  June,   1859,  and  is  the  last  photo  for  which  he  stood. 
Many  copies  were  sold  in  1859-60  for  the  benefit  of  Brown's 
family,  but  these  mostly  faded;  the  negative  was  broken, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  procure  good  copies  for  40 
past  years .    These  new  ones  are  taken  from  an  unfaded 
copy,  and  preserve  the  exact  expression  of  Brown, 

(677)  July  8,  1913.  THE  SEARCH  FOR  UNITY  AMONG 
MEN— THE  GREENACRE  APPROACH— THE  BHAGAVAD- 
GITA— A  RECENT  YOGI    PUBLICATION. 

A  broader  result,  --religious  unity,  --was  in  Miss  Far  - 
mer's  mind  when  she  brought  together  at  Greenacre  all 
other  religions,  as  well  as  divided  Christians,  to  plead 
each  its  own  cause  before  an  impartial  assembly,  if  such 
could  be  found .    In  20  years  past  this  effort  has  made 
America  more  familiar  with  foreign  religions,  particularly 
those  of  India,  Japan  and  Persia;  and  many  books  have  ap- 
peared explaining  the  basis  of  such  religions .    One  such 
book,  first  published  in  English  five  years  ago  by  the  Yogi 
publication  society  of  Chicago  and  London,  has  been  brought 
to  my  notice  lately,  and  is  worthy  of  a  few  words . 

The  Inner  Teachings  of  "The  Philosophies  and  Religions 
of  India"  is  its  title,  and  it  seems  to  be  rightly  named. 
The  subject  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  new  one;  it  was  forcibly 
opened  to  the  English  mind  in  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings 
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and  Sir  Philip  Francis  in  India,  in  the  18th  century,  by  the 
publication  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins'  s  translation  of  the 
Bhagavad  Ghita,  of  which  Emerson  imported  a  copy  quite 
early  in  the  19th  century.    This  single  copy  went  the  rounds 
of  Emerson's  friends  from  1837  to  1857,  and  was  read  by 
Thoreau,  Theodore  Parker,  Charles  Malloy,  and  others. 
Mr.  Malloy  was  so  interested  that  he  made  a  manuscript 
copy  of  it,  and  he  was  introduced  to  one  of  his  audiences 
by  Joseph  Cook  as  "the  man  who  wrote  the  Bhagavad  Ghita." 
Thoreau  proceeded  to  make  other  oriental  writings  known 
through  the  Dial,  70  years  ago,  and  Emerson  in  his  "Brah- 
ma" and  other  poems  gave  the  Indian  philosophies  concise 
form.    In  a  conversation  with  me  lately,  Mr.  Twichell  of 
Hartford,  Mark  Twain's  intimate  friend,  quoted  in  his 
deep  voice  the  immortal  lines :-- 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near. 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  these  verses,  and  the 
others  which  came  out  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,read  to  me  before  they  were  printed.   Whatever 
shallow  critics  may  say,  good  or  bad,  of  Emerson  as  poet, 
I  can  only  echo,  since  those  days,  what  he  makes  Hafiz 
say  of  himself,  -- 

O  Waldo!  speak  not  of  thy  need; 

Are  not  these  verses  thine? 
Then  all  the  poets  are  agreed 

No  man  can  less  repine . 

The  present  volume  expounds  in  good  English,  with  much 
use  of  capitals  and  italics ,  the  accepted  view  of  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,  which  the  author  carries    back  more  centuries 
than  most  of  us  find  warrant  for,  — "5000  years  before  the 
Christian  era, "  he  says  in  one  place;  but  we  will  not  quar- 
rel about  a  few  thousand  years,  more  or  less.    After  stat- 
ing the  Vedanta  system  of  thought,  he  says --and  it  de- 
scribes the  first  effect  of  the  Bhagavad  Ghita  on  the  western 
reader, — 

"The  student  who  for  the  first  time  follows  the  narrow 
path  of  reasoning  that  leads  to  'the  highest  pinnacle  of 
philosophic  thought , '  finds  himself  panting  for  breath . 
When  the  highest  peak  of  all  has  been  surmounted,  he  is 
apt  to  gaze  affrighted  at  the  lower  peaks,  and  the  valleys 
and  canyons  far  beneath  him;  and  he  begins  to  wonder  how 
he  will  ever  be  able  to  descend  to  solid  earth  once  more; 
how  any  reasoning  mind  will  be  able  to  explain  the  exis- 
tence of  the  phenomenal  universe,  after  having  postulated 
One  Being  that  is  indivisible,  unchanging  and  All." 

Familiarity  with  these  high  thoughts  wears  off  the  wonder. 

(678)   July  15,   1913.    AN  UNCOLLECTED  EMERSON  ES- 
SAY—ORIGINALLY A  PART  OF  "USES  OF  GREAT  MEN." 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  uncollected  Emerson 
essays  was  printed  in  London  in  1879,  as  preface  to  "The 
Hundred  Greatest  Men,"  edited  by  Wallace  Wood,  who  paid 
Emerson  for  it.    I  copied  it,  read  it  to  an  audience  at 
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Greenacre,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Gilder  for  publication  in  the 
Century  magazine.    For  some  unknown  reason  it  was  not 
there  published,  though  paid  for..    It  was  a  part  of  the 
original  lecture  on  "Uses  of  great  men,"  but  was  detached 
by  Emerson  for  this  preface.    It  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  everybody  except  Mr.  Wood  and  myself.    Pos- 
sibly it  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  style  or  opinion  in  the 
Century.    Its  London  publisher  was  Sampson  Low.    It  was 
catalogued  as  Emerson's,  at  my  suggestion,  some  five 
years  ago  in  the  Boston  Library. 

(679)  July  24,   1913.    PLANS  AT  GREENACRE —SAN- 
BORN'S TWO  LECTURES  IN  EARLY  AUGUST. 

The  Greenacre  conferences  are  going  on  prosperously 
this  week,  and  the  friends  of  Miss  Farmer  are  responding 
well  to  the  appeal  for  the  celebration  of  her  67th  birthday. 
The  fact  becoming  known  that  a  court  in  Maine,  having  no 
jurisdiction  over  a  person  resident  in  New  Hampshire ,  has 
appointed  a  Maine  guardian  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  when 
by  Maine  law  she  could  not  have  been  adjudged  insane  in 
any  court  authorized  to  commit,  has  excited  remark,  and  is 
one  of  the  complications  of  her  case.    She  is  now  sane,  but 
infirm,  and  is  happy  to  be  under  the  protection  of  New 
Hampshire  law,  though  Maine  will  not  grant  her  control  of 
her  own  property.    The  address  on  China  was  given  to-day, 
though  Mr.  Oiesen,  who  was  ejqjected  to  give  it,  has  been 
called  away  to  Europe  sooner  than  was  expected.    The 
announcements  for  the  first  two  weeks  in  August  are  definitely 
made.    The  philosophical  addresses  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Moore  (on  Bergson),  by  Mr.  Sanborn  on  the  Concord  phi- 
losophers (two  lectiores),  and  by  others,  from  August  1  to 
8,  and  in  the  following  week  psychology  and  psycho -therapy 
will  be  taken  up  by  competent  authorities.    It  is  no  longer 
expected  that  Abdul  Beha  will  visit  Greenacre,  as  he  did 
last  year;  but  his  advice  to  his  followers  to  waive  their 
personal  ambitions  and  join  Miss  Farmer  in  her  impartial 
attitude  to  all  world-religions,  is  likely  to  be  heeded.    She 
has  called  on  the  secretary  of  the  Fellowship,  of  which  she 
is  the  director,  to  supply  her  with  the  names,  date  of  ap- 
pointment, and  term  of  office  of  the  five  trustees  (of  whom 
she  is  credited  with  the  appointment  of  three) — at  a  time 
when  she  could  not  be  consulted,  and,  in  fact,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  appointment. 

(680)  Aug.  7,   1913.    VICTOR  SANBORN'S  HISTORICAL 
RESEARCHES  IN  ENGLAND— THE  WARD  FAMILY  AND 
THETHOREAUS. 

Another  Illinois  man,  Victor  C .  Sanborn  of  Kenilworth, 
near  Chicago,  has  lately  returned  from  a  historic- gene- 
alogical tour  in  England,  where  he  has  gathered  much 
material  regarding  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  Cromwell's 
rival  at  football,  and  the  kinsman  of  Anne  Hutchinson, 
Christopher  Hussey  and  other  early  settlers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  he  will  soon  give  to  the  public.    The  Pisca- 
taqua  Pioneers ,  a  historical  society  of  the  descendants  of 
the  early  settlers  along  that  stream,  and  its  branches  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
in  a  corner  of  the  old  town  of  Dover,  N.  H. ,  on  the  13tb 
inst. ,  when  various  revelations  concerning  the  early  story 
of  New  England  will  be  made.    A  recent  death 
in  Spencer  demands  notice, --"that  of  Miss  Anna 
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J.  Ward,  a  granddaughter  of  Col.  Joseph  Ward  of  the  staff 
of  Gen,  Washington  in  the  Revolution.    Her  grandfather  died 
long  since,  — perhaps  before  Miss  Ward  was  born  in  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  and  is  buried  in  one  of  the  tombs  on  Boston  com- 
mon, 1  think.    But  Mrs,  Ward,  much  younger,  came  with 
her  daughter.  Miss  Prudence  Ward,  to  live  in  Ck)ncord  with 
or  near  the  Thoreau  family  about  the  time  Henry  Thoreau 
was  in  college  (1833-37)  and  the  two  families  became  inti- 
mate.   A  sister  of  Miss  Prudence  had  married  Rev,  Edmund 
Sewall,  a  cousin  of  Mrs,  Alcott,  and  their  son,  Edmund 
Sewall,  became  a  pupil  at  the  school  of  John  and  Henry  Thor- 
eau, in  the  building  of  the  Concord  academy  on  Middle 
street.    Miss  Ellen  Sewall,  coming  to  visit  her  brother, 
grandmother  and  aunt  in  the  village ,  attracted  both  brothers , 
and  both  fell  in  love  with  her,  but  she  married  neither.    Her 
cousin,  Miss  Anna  Ward  of  Spencer,  was  12  or  15  years 
younger,  the  daughter  of  Dennis  Ward,  who  went  from  Bos- 
ton to  Spencer  in  1812,  and  became  one  of  its  leading  citi- 
zens .    The  family  continued  to  live  there ,  and  two  sisters 
of  Miss  Anna  Ward  remain,  Mrs ,  Susan  Cruickshank  and 
Miss  EstelleWard,    A  brother,  Joseph  F.  Ward,  lives  at 
Evanston,  111. 

(681)  Aug.  21,  1913,    GREENACRE  PROGRAM  FOR 
1914. 

The  Greenacre  conferences  are  approaching  their  close 
for  the  year,  but  will  reopen  in  July,   1914,  with  a  fiiU  and 
systematized  course  of  lectures  on  the  religions  and  the 
social  needs  and  progress  of  the  nations,  Jane  Addams,  Dr. 
Schmidt,  the  excavators  of  Egypt  and  Crete,  and  the  real 
progressives  of  America,  North  and  South,  will  probably 
be  heard  there;  and  Miss  Farmer  herself  expects  to  "sit  on 
the  platform"  and  see  younger  persons,  with  some  of  her 
oldest  friends,  take  part  in  the  discussions.    Dr.  Manatt 
will  be  one  of  the  first  persons  invited  to  lecture  on  ancient 
and  modern  Mycaenae,  and  members  of  the  Howe  family 
will  furnish  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  and  Mrs .  Howe  inter- 
esting memoirs  on  Charity  and  Education.    The  Maine  news- 
papers are  printing  a  full  statement  of  the  law  and  the  facts 
in  Miss  Farmer's  case. 

(682)  Sept.  4,  1913.    GREENACRE  PLANS  PARTICU- 
LARIZED. 

Miss  Farmer's  friends  have  now  formed  their  plan,  in 
concert  with  her,  for  a  course  of  lectures  next  year,  re- 
viving the  original  idea  of  her  "Monsalvat  school  for  the 
comparative  study  of  religion"  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Farmer 
herself  10  years  ago,  in  an  elaborate  program  of  1903,  now 
before  me.    She  prefaced  it  by  this  statement: — 
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Under  this  director  in  1903  a  course  of  more  than  50  lec- 
tures was  announced  and  actually  given  by  20  lecturers, 
among  whom  were  seven  Christian  clergymen  of  various 
creeds,  three  college  professors,  a  Japamese  Christian, 
two  Moslem  teachers,  a  Vedantist  from  India,  a  Theosophist, 
a  Quaker  preacher  (Mrs.  Hornbrooke),  a  physician,  Mr. 
Malloy,  an  Emersonian,  and  several  American  laymen,  dis- 
cussing topics  familiar  to  them.    This  was  the  year  when 
the  old  Persian  professor,  Mirza  Abul  Fazl,  gave  his  expo- 
sition of  Babism  in  his  own  vernacular,  translated  by  All 
Kuli,  then  a  young  scholar  from  Teheran,  making  his  first 
visit  to  America;  and  when  Prof.  Schmidt  of  Cornell  began 
those  lectures  on  religions  which  have  since  been  continued 
with  so  much  applause.  Miss  Farmer  herself  often  pre- 
sided and  spoke,  and  the  attendance  was  large.    Many  of 
those  speakers  are  now  dead  or  invalid,  or  far  distant;  but 
several  of  them  will  speak  in  the  courses  of  next  year, 
under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Moore,  who  has  presided 
at  many  of  the  meetings  of  this  year,  fewer  than  in  1903, 
but  in  all  more  than  30,  and  mostly  held  under  the  Pines, 
as  in  the  earlier  years, 

(683)    Sept.  11,  1913.    THOUGHTS  OF  FRIENDSHIPS 
BEFORE  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  Harvard  class  of  1855  has  suffered  the  loss  of  an- 
other of  its  few  members,  Willard  Quincy  PhiUips,  a  dis- 
tant connection  of  Wendell  PhilUps,  but  a  quiet,  amiable, 
unambitious  person,  who  of  late  years  had  resided  chiefly 
abroad,  and  died  in  Florence.    Edwin  Morton,  who  sat 
near  Phillips  on  the  alphabetical  benches ,  spent  the  last 
16  years  of  his  life  voyaging  to  Japan,  India,  Egypt  and 
Italy,  and  for  14  years  resided  in  Switzerland,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most  persistent  of  our  foreign  residents,  — 
being  all  those  years  an  invalid;  unless  Heywood,  who  be- 
came one  of  Pope  Leo '  s  chamberlains ,  exceeded  him  in 
residence  abroad.    Friends  of  Morton  and  of  mine  were 
the  Andrews  family  of  Newburyport,  one  of  whose  members, 
Miss  Emily  Andrews,  has  recently  died.    It  was  a  house- 
hold of  sisters,  of  whom  the  best  known  was  perhaps  Jane, 
living  in  an  old  house  in  one  of  the  quaintest  of  old  commer- 
cial towns,  and  the  center  of  a  circle  of  admiring  friends. 
Emily  had  much  talent  as  an  artist,  but  shrank  from  public 
notice,  while  Jane  was  the  writer  of  delightful  books  for 
children.    Near  by  were  the  Cushings  and  Wheelwrights, 
but  of  quite  a  different  world;  farther  off  were  the  Curzons 
and  Marquands,  at  the  junction  of  the  Artichoke  with  the 
Merrimac,  --and  still  farther  away  was  Ben  Perley  Poor  on 
Indian  Hill,  and  the  Whittiers  across  the  river  in  Ames- 
bury,  in  those  days  before  the  flood  of  the  civil  war.   Ah, 
the  days  that  are  no  more! 


"The  initial  steps  toward  this  school  were  taken  in  1894, 
when  the  late  Vivakananda  was  invited  to  conduct  a  class  in 
Vedanta  Philosophy,  under  the  Pines  at  Green  Acre.    Fol- 
lowing him  in  1895,  K.  Nakumara  of  Japan,  by  his  class  in 
Buddhism,  and  F.  Huberty  James  of  England  (martyred  in 
China  in  1900),  by  classes  in  Taoism  and  other  systems  of 
China,  brought  the  Orient  and  Occident  into  close  sympa- 
thetic touch,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  late  Dr.  Janes 
of  Brooklyn  to  conduct  a  session  in  1896,  and  for  three  years 
later.    Through  the  death  of  Dr.  Janes  in  1901,  Dr.  Moore 
has  become  Director  of  the  Monsalvat  School," 


(684)   Oct,  16,   1913.    THE  WEDDING  OF  ALCOTT' S 
GREAT-GRANDSON  STIRS  SANBORN'S  MEMORIES. 

The  scriptures  promise  continuance  of  the  stock  to  the 
righteous,  and  it  is  often  found  to  be  true,  — though  some 
great  and  good  men,  like  Washington  and  Theodore  Parker, 
leave  no  posterity;  and  there  were  Pilgrim  Fathers  who 
fathered  nothing  durable,  though  John  Alden  left  a  posterity 
as  unnumbered  as  the  leaves  now  falling, 

Numeroque  carentes  arenae, 
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which  covered  up  Horace'  s  Archytas  in  his  last  bed  near 
the  seashore.    1  was  led  into  this  thought  at  the  wedding 
this  week,  in  Concord,  of  the  eldest  great-grandson  of 
Sronson  Alcott.    Sixty -one  years  ago,  on  that  very  day, 
I  taken  to  a  modest  house  in  Pinckney  street,  Boston,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Alcott  himself  and  his  talented 
daughters,  --his  only  son  having  died  an  infant  long  before. 
Thirty-five  long  years,  and  almost  half  another,  from  that 
October  day  in  1852,  did  I  accompany  that  serene  sage 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  thorny  world,  past  the  graves 
of  his  friends,  Hylas  and  Ion  (Thoreau  and  Emerson),  until 
the  same  fate  took  away  father  and  daughter  Louisa,  in 
March,   1888.    Two  of  his  daughters  married,  — Meg  and 
Amy,  as  they  stand  in  the  family  chronicle  of  Louisa,  --and 
now  the  two  eldest  grandchildren  of  Meg  have  this  year  mar- 
ried, — son  and  daughter  of  the  elder  of  the  "Little  Men,  " 
who  have  been  commended  by  Louisa  to  the  affections  of 
successive  generations  of  young  persons,  during  the  40 
years  that  they  have  had  their  childish  years  described  by 
that  faithful  chronicler.    And  two  more  of  their  generation 
remain  to  carry  onward  the  line  of  descent,  as  well  as  those 
descendants  of  Amy  who  are  growing  up  in  the  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  to  which  they  have  migrated  from  the 
Swiss  Zurich.    The  other  Transcendentalist  families  have 
shown  the  same  habit  of  taking  root.    There  are  many  grand- 
children of  Emerson,  many  of  Ellery  Channing,  and  a  few 
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resided  for  a  time  at  Concord.    He  has  been  a  traveler  and 
resident  in  many  lands,  East  and  West,  and  now  lives  in 
that  epitome  of  many  lands,  the  Brooklyn  annex  to  New  York, 
He  has  written  and  will  soon  publish  what  has  been  running 
serially  in  the  Metropolitan  magazine,  --his  recollections 
of  that  remarkable  Hungarian  Jew ,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  with 
whom  he  was  closely  associated  for  a  year, 

(687)   Jan,  29,   1914.    SOPHIA  RIPLEY  THAYER— LIFE 
AT  THE  OLD  MANSE  UNDER  SARAH  BRADFORD  RIPLEY-- 
GEORGE  BRADFORD,  TRANSCENDENTALIST— BROOK 
FARM— THE  ALCOTTS  AND  FRUITLANDS. 

Another  death  has  passed  almost  unnoticed,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  --that  of  the  last  of  the  seven  children  of  the 
learned  Mrs.  Ripley  of  Waltham  and  Concord,  who  died  in 
the  Old  Manse  47  years  ago,    Mrs.  J.  B.  Tliayer,  whose 
son  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Harvard  law  school,  was 
Sophia  Ripley  of  the  Old  Manse  when  I  first  entered  it  in 
March,   1855.    I  had  met  her  a  year  before  at  the  house  of 
her  cousin,  Waldo  Emerson,  who  had  invited  John  Ban- 
croft, Charles  Lowell  and  Horace  Furness,  with  myself,  — 
all  being  then  in  Harvard  college,  — to  dine  with  him. 
Among  the  ladies  present  that  day  was  Miss  Ripley,  then 
completing  her  education  in  the  school  of  George  Emerson 
in  Boston  and  living  with  her  mother  and  sister  in  the  Old 


from  the  line  of  Hawthorne  the  elder.    In  this  age,  when  every  Manse,    A  few  years  later  she  married  James  Tliayer  of 


one,  especially  of  the  daughters  of  Eve,  is  tracing  his  ances- 
try (or  hers)  with  zeal  always,  and  often  with  success,  --this 
flourishing  of  the  true  Transcendentalist  orchard  is  worth 
remembering. 

(685)      Jan.  1,   1914.    NEW  ENGLAND  WINTERS. 

Our  ever-changing  winters  are  illustrated  by  this  one, 


Northampton,  then  recently  graduated  from  the  law  school, 
and  assisting  his  brother,  William  Thayer,  in  editing  the 
Daily  Advertiser,    Afterward  he  became  a  professor  in 
the  law  school  and  a  distinguished  authority  in  American 
law.    From  Milton,  where  Mrs,  Thayer  first  set  up  house- 
keeping, she  then  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  she  had 
resided  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  where  she  was 


whose  parallel  is  to  be  found  again  and  again  in  the  three  cen-  stricken  with  mortal  disease  in  1913,  just  as  she  was  reach- 
turies  since  New  England  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  --      jjig  the  age  of  80,    She  died  in  her  81st  year,  and  is  buried 
leaving  the  Norsemen  out  of  view  for  the  moment.   Thewinter  beside  her  husband  in  the  Concord  cemetery,  where  so  many 


when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  was  a  mild  one,  such 
as  I  have  often  seen  in  that  region  since;  and  the  spring  of 
1775,  when  the  Concord  fight  came  off,  was  a  very  early 
one,  as  Earl  Percy  remarked  in  his  letters  home.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  winter  four  years  later,   1778-9,  was  one  of 
deep  snows  and  piercing  cold,  similar  to  that  of  1855-6, 
when  in  Concord  Thoreau  noted  25  below  zero  as  an  occa- 
sional fall  of  the  mercury.    On  March  31,  1856,  it  was  still 
good  sleighing  and  I  drove  across  Walden  on  the  ice,  then  a 
foot  thick.    This  year,   1914,  opens  with  Walden  free  of  ice, 
except  about  the  edges,  --two  weeks  later  than  usual  in 
freezing.    The  winter  of  '  55-6  was  of  zero  weather  in  Kan- 
sas ,  and  our  friends  there  as  pioneers  suffered  much  in 
their  thin  houses  and  "half -faced  camps . "   Old  diaries  show 
this  constant  changefulness;  as  Prof.  Carson  of  Cornell  used 
to  say,  "We  have  no  American  climate, — nothing  but  samples 
of  weather," 


(686)  Jan.  15, 
ALEXANDER. 


1914.    ALLEYNE  IRELAND,  SON  OF 


I  met  yesterday,  after  many  years,  at  the  public  library, 
where  he  formerly  did  much  work,  Alleyne  Ireland,  the  son 
of  Emerson's  ancient  English  friend,  Alexander  Ireland, 
long  the  editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  whom  I  first 
met  at  Emerson's  house  after  his  death,  and  who  (the  son) 


of  her  kindred  lie . 

The  days  when  Sophy  Ripley  was  one  of  the  many  attrac- 
tions of  the  Old  Manse  were  the  most  brilliant  and  attractive 
which  that  ancient  parsonage  ever  saw .    Her  mother  was 
still  in  pleasing  activity,  inviting  her  clerical  contemporaries 
and  her  own  pupils  to  the  Old  Manse,  which  she  first  occu- 
pied when  Hawthorne  left  it  in  1845,    Her  daughters  had  their 
own  friends,  the  Bartlett  and  Ames  cousins,  grandchildren 
of  Fisher  Ames,  the  Boston  orator,  and  of  that  old  Charles - 
town  Dr.  Bartlett,  who,  with  his  son,  practiced  medicine 
and  surgery  for  103  years,  --beginning  with  caring  for  the 
wounded  in  the  Lexington  battle,  and  ending  in  1878  with  the 
death  of  the  Concord  physician,  who  had  married  Mrs, 
Ripley'  s  sister.    Often  at  the  Manse  was  her  genial  brother, 
George  Bradford ,  the  picture  of  a  French  abbe ,  in  all  but 
the  French  vices,  who  began  crossing  the  ocean  with  his 
father,  the  sea  captain,  and  continued  it  uncounted  times, 
so  that  Europe  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  New  England, 
which,  in  America  he  seldom  strayed  from.    He  was  of  the 
early  transcendentalists ,  --a  gardener  at  Plymouth  with 
Marston  Watson  before  he  went  to  reside  fitfuUy  with  Haw- 
thorne, George  Ripley  and  George  Curtis  at  Brook  farm, 
in  its  palmy  days ,  before  Fourier  had  disturbed  its  serenity 
and  embarassed  its  finances.    Learned,  amiable  and  ir- 
resolute, Mr.  Bradford  was  welcome  everywhere,  especially 
at  Hymouth,  Cambridge  and  Concord,  where  he  too  is  buried. 
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The  civil  war  brought  grief  to  the  Manse,  for  the  Ripleys 
had  friends  on  both  sides ,  and  among  those  at  the  North 
whom  we  called  Copperheads;  but  its  inmates  were  ever 
loyal,  and  on  the  side  of  freedom  everywhere,  as  their  an- 
cestor, Gov.  Bradford  of  the  Pilgrims,  was,  and  their 
grandfathers* s  friend,  Kosciusko,  who  served  with  Col. 
Bradford  under  Washington.    The  Old  Manse  still  remains 
in  the  ownership  of  this  family,  and  is  occupied  every  sum- 
mer by  Mrs.  Ames,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Thayer,  now 
married  to  a  greatgrandson  of  Fisher  Ames. 

It  was  while  Hawthorne  was  living  in  the  Old  Manse,  to 
which  he  gave  that  picturesque  name,  that  Alcott  sallied 
forth  from  the  Hosmer  cottage  with  his  English  friend, 
Charles  Lane,  to  plant  an  Eden  in  the  wilderness  of  Har- 
vard (the  township),  in  May,  1843.    Eden  was  planted  there 
and  called  Fruitlands,  but  refused  to  blossom  and  bear  the 
expected  fruit;  so  that  it  was  abandoned  before  the  year 
was  out,  — Lane  joining  the  Shakers  and  Alcott  returning  to 
buy  the  Wayside  house,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  Haw- 
thorne for  his  last  Concord  residence.    Fruitlands  passed 
into  the  ownership  of  Joseph  Palmer,  whose  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors have  lately  sold  it  to  Miss  Clara  Endicott  Sears 
of  Boston,  who  is  rejuvenating  the  ancient  homestead  and 
placing  in  it  the  portrait  of  its  idealist  and  ascetic  occu- 
pants of  1843.    She  has  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of  my 
little  book,  published  at  Cedar  Rapids  in  Iowa,  "Bronson 
Alcott  at  Alcott  House,  Eng.,  and  Fruitlands,"  showing  by 
inserts  how  the  place  passed  from  Lane  to  Palmer,  through 
the  hands  of  Emerson  as  trustee  for  Lane;  and  she  writes 
me:-- 

"I  feel  happy  to  think  that  Charles  Lane'  s  portrait  will 
have  its  place  on  the  wall  at  Fruitlands,  — he  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  'New  Eden'  that  it  would  have  been  a  great 
lack  if  his  picture  were  not  there .    A  photographer  has 
gone  to  Leominster  to  copy  two  large  photographs  of  Joseph 
Palmer  and  his  wife;  and  their  grandson  is  returning  to  me 
the  old  crane  which  he  took  away  from  the  house  when  he 
left  it.    Little  by  little  the  things  that  were  removed  are 
coming  back  to  settle  '  for  good  and  all'  in  the  old  house." 

The  pious  care  with  which  this  is  done  out  of  regard  for 
the  memory  of  the  Alcotts,  is  shared  by  the  women  who 
have  restored  the  Orchard  house  in  Concord.    It  contrasts 
pleasantly  with  the  philistinism  which  led  a  reviewer  in  the 
New  York  Sun  lately  to  insult  Alcott' s  memory  upon  hear- 
say, — he  knowing  nothing  about  the  matter  of  himself. 
Which  illustrates  more  seriously  than  Lamb  meant  it  when 
he  said,  "1  d-don'  t  know  Blank,  --but  d-damn  him  at  a  ven- 
ture,"— a  saying  which  practically  implies  the  blessed 
doctrine  of  Total  Depravity. 

(688)    Feb.  12,  1914.    SARAH  JANE  FARMER  OF 
GREENACRE. 

The  tragi -comedy  which  the  occupants  of  Miss  Far- 
mer' s  property  in  Maine  have  been  playing  for  a  year 
past  (in  an  attempt  to  hold  it  against  her  wish  by  means  of 
a  guardian  in  Maine,  appointed  on  the  ground  of  her  in- 
sanity), is  ended  by  the  certificate  of  three  competent  New 
Hampshire  physicians,  who  have  been  examining  her  for 
two  weeks  past,  and  now  declare  her  sane.    She  certaixHy 
has  been  so  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  manifestly  sane 


1914 
at  the  time  her  Maine  guardian  was  illegally  appointed  in 
January,  1913.    She  only  needs  a  guardian  now  by  reason 
of  her  physical  infirmities,  which  keep  her  from  the  liberal 
activity  which  she  enjoyed  until  five  years  ago.    She  will 
now  appoint  an  agent  to  carry  on,  under  her  direction,  her 
Greenacre  conferences,  now  in  their  22d  year,  and  will 
control  her  own  life -estate  known  as  Greenacre  in  Eliot. 

(689)  Feb,  17,  1914.  TREVELYAN  AND  THE  TASTE 
FOR  WALKING— SANBORN'S  EARLY  EXPERIENCES  ON 
FOOT--THOREAU  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  WALK- 
ERS--ELLERY  CHANNING. 

[W]e  will  leave  Clio  to  her  own  reflections,  and  take  a 
walk  with  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan;  for  he  reveals  him- 
self not  only  as  possessed  of  a  talent  for  narration,  but  of 
a  taste  for  walking  in  many  parts  of  the  earth — though  not 
yet,  I  believe,  in  America — much  preferring  Italy .    My 
own  preference  would  be  like  that  of  Diogenes  and  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian,  for  Attica,  Beotia  and  the  great  plains  of 
Thessaly.    "There  is  no  orthodoxy  in  walking,"  he  says; 
true,  but  there  is  a  profession,  a  priesthood,  into  which 
1  was  inducted  60  years  ago  by  the  Concord  high  priests. 
Thoreau,  Channing  and  Emerson  might  be  so  described, 
and  in  that  order  of  rauik;  and  they  made  a  cult  of  it. 

I  had  entered  on  this  branch  of  study  at  the  age  of  18  or 
earlier,  and  passed  a  preliminary  examination  in  September, 
1850,  by  a  walking  tour  to  the  White  mountains  from  Hamp- 
ton Falls  and  back,  by  way  of  Exeter,  Nottingham,  Pitts - 
field,  Gilmanton  and  the  Franconia  notch;  and  back  by 
Bethlehem,  Littleton,  Bath  and  the  Vermont  side  of  the 
Connecticut  river  to  Lebanon- -this  wholly  on  foot,  except 
for  an  occasional  lift  in  a  farmer'  s  wagon.    The  first  hour 
1  walked  five  miles  to  Exeter,  and  that  first  day  some  40 
miles,  to  a  friend's  house  in  Pittsfield — the  farmer  who 
looked  after  my  grandfather's  cattle  pasture  there.    Ar- 
riving at  Fabyan's  old  tavern  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Washington, 
I  walked  to  the  summit  one  Sunday,  wading  through  a 
mountain  stream  six  times ,  and  finding  three  inches  of 
snow  at  the  summit,  September  15,   1850.    1  had  not  then 
read  Thoreau' s  "Week"  of  sailing,  rowing  and  walking, 
published  the  year  before;  nor  seen  those  studies  for  his 
next  book,  "Walden,"  which  in  manuscript  have  since 
passed  through  my  hands ,  and  which  contain  his  ideal  of  a 
life  spent  in  walking.    In  one  draft  of  the  passage  he  said 
(Walden,  volume  II,  pages  74-75): 

"As  I  ran  down  the  hill  toward  the  reddening  West,  with 
the  rainbow  over  my  shoulder ,  and  some  faint  tinkling 
sounds  borne  to  my  ear  through  the  cleansed  air,  my  Good 
Genius  seemed  to  say,  'Go  fish  and  hunt  far  and  wide,  day 
by  day  farther  and  wider,  and  rest  thee  by  many  brooks 
and  hearthsides  without  misgiving.    Remember  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth!   Rise  free  from  care  before  the 
dawn,  and  seek  adventures;  let  the  noon  find  thee  by  other 
lakes,  and  the  night  overtake  thee  everywhere  at  home.'  " 

He  did  not  quite  live  up  to  this  instruction,  but  he  did 
the  best  he  could.    He  was  the  dean  of  the  profession  of 
Walking,  --the  others  were  post-graduates  under  his  in- 
struction.   I  did  not  receive  it  till  four  years  later,  — 10 
years,  indeed,  after  the  above  was  written,  August  23, 
1845.    But  before  my  mountain  pilgrimage  I  had  written, 
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in  a  more  melancholy  vein,  what  I  styled. 

THE  PILGRIM. 

The  way  is  long,  the  way  is  lone, 

The  wintry  fields  are  brown; 
Full  coldly  on  my  frosty  path 

The  freezing  stars  look  down. 

Through  drooping  woods  1  journey  on, 

Where  never  woodbird  sings,  -- 
The  drowsy  owl,  from  bough  to  bough, 

Slow  flaps  his  gloomy  wings. 
While  from  the  pine  tree'  s  waving  hair 

An  endless  murmur  swings. 

The  forest  passed,  outshines  at  last 

A  cheerful  cottage  blaze; 
Vainly  the  churlish  curtain  strives 

To  check  the  streaming  rays . 

That  happy  home  my  feet  must  shun,  -- 

Unentered  pass  the  door; 
For  though  my  path  lies  far  behind, 

It  stretches  still  before . 

O  city  of  my  pilgrimage , 

Pictured  upon  the  sky 
In  the  red  sunset'  s  fading  glow 

1  saw  thy  turrets  high! 
But  swift  and  sudden  fell  the  night, 

And  hid  tbee  from  mine  eye . 

Sadly  1  tread  this  weary  road, 

For  I  am  all  alone; 
No  friend  to  share  my  wandering, 

To  chide,  to  cheer  me,  none. 

This  has  caught  the  tune  of  the  German  ballads  I  was  then 
reading,  but  it  expressed  allegorically  a  real  sentiment, 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  state  in  which  Trevelyan  inti- 
mates he  had  found  himself,  as  so  many  young  pilgrims  in 
the  roadway  of  human  life  do.    His  words,  perhaps  a  little 
exaggerated  amd  Carlylean  are,  -- 

"Once  in  every  man' s  youth  there  comes  the  hour  when 
he  must  learn,  --what  no  one  ever  yet  believed  save  on  the 
authority  of  his  own  experience,  --that  the  world  was  not 
created  to  make  him  happy.    Every  man  must  once  at  least 
have  the  great  vision  of  Earth  as  Hell.    Then  while  his  soul 
within  him  is  molten  lava,  that  will  take  some  lifelong 
shape  of  good  or  bad  when  it  cools,  let  him  set  out  and 
walk,  whatever  the  weather,  wherever  he  is,  --well  if  it  is 
by  night,  to  avoid  the  vulgar  sights  and  faces  of  men,  ap- 
pearing to  him  then  as  base  beyond  endurance .    The  strick- 
en one  who  has  taken  to  road  and  field,  as  he  piles  his 
solitary  pilgrimage  day  after  day,  finds  that  he  has  with 
him  a  companion  with  whom  he  is  not  ashamed  to  share  his 
grief, --even  the  Earth  he  treads,  the  mother  who  bore  him. 
Hastening  at  droop  of  dusk  through  some  remote  byway, 
never  to  be  found  again,  a  man  has  known  a  row  of  ancient 
trees,  nodding  over  a  high  stone  wall  above  a  bank  of  wet 
earth,  --bending  down  their  sighing  branches  to  him  as  he 
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hastened  past  forever,  — to  whisper  that  the  place  knew  it 
all, centuries  ago,  and  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  come  by, 
even  thus,  for  one  minute  in  the  night." 

This  man  understands  walking;  there  are  such  experiences; 
but  that  way  madness  lies.    Its  corrective  is  what  Chan- 
ning*  s  hero,  Edward  Ashford,  found  when  he  left  the  pleas- 
ing plains  about  the  lower  Merrimac,  and  first  visited  the 
mountains,  which  supplied  him  with  new  forms  of  natural 
objects;    "they  enfold  the  landscape, "  he  says,  --"a  band  of 
guardian  friends,  firm,  self-sufficing,  stern,  yet  affection- 
ate."   But  there  also  he  meets  another  form,  not  so  per- 
manent, but  more  inspiring,  a  rose-cheeked  young  woman. 
"I  look  as  I  walk  through  the  woods,  and  she  meets  me;  in 
the  clouds  I  see  her  soft  smile;  her  deep,  suffused  eye 
penetrates  the  evening  grey.    I  shall  not  weary  you  with 
writing  how  black  and  glossy  is  her  hair,  how  smooth  her 
cheek,  how  noble  her  queen-like  stature.    If  I  admire  her 
for  anything,  it  is  for  being  good,  --something  I  hated  in 
others .    This  is  because  goodness  is  the  element  of  her 
being;  not  factitious  and  worn  as  a  covering." 

This  early  romance  of  Channing,  in  which  he  sought  to 
portray  himself,  his  friend,  the  art-loving  Sam  Ward,  and 
their  counselor,  Waldo  Emerson,  has  much  in  it  that  was 
autobiographical.    The  woman  here  described  with  such 
fervor  seems  to  be  the  same  whom,  in  a  lighter  tone,  he 
afterward  portrayed  as  "Grace,"  the  daughter  of  a  prosper- 
ous family  among  the  mountains :-- 

Grace  was  perfect,  fresh  and  fair. 
Cheerful  as  a  mountain  air; 
O'er  her  ftrmset  figure  played 
Charms  to  make  a  saint  afraid. 
To  this  magnet  strong  and  sweet 
Swift  my  willing  steps  must  fleet. 
Round  about  her  valley  lie 
Purple  mountains  on  the  sky. 
And  within  her  valley' s  fold 
Lakes  that  set  no  price  in  gold. 
Tracks  that  climb  the  crag  and  glen. 
And  a  race  of  frugal  men. 

Buoyant,  wilful,  frank  and  gay, 
Grace  ne'er  lived  a  wretched  day,  -- 
Warmed  and  cheered  her  father's  hall, 
Joy  of  parents,  loved  by  all. 
All  a  sunny,  fond  surprise. 
With  her  wealth  of  hazel  eyes. 
And  she  taught  me  a  fine  word,  -- 
(One  I  might  have  elsewhere  heard). 
That  not  all  I  wish  is  mine,  — 
What  I  have  should  seem  divine. 

As  Thoreau  was  one  of  the  first  of  professional  walkers, 
so  he  was  among  the  first  in  modern  times  to  sail  up  and 
down  rivers  for  pleasure,  by  day  and  night,  — varying  the 
sail  by  inland  walks,  as  in  his  first  long  excursion  related 
in  his  "Week."    Stevenson  and  Hamerton  have  described 
the  same  sort  of  life  on  the  Loire  and  its  tributaries,  which 
it  seems  are  now  much  abandoned  for  greater  navigations, 
once  commercial  on  those  streams .    An  Englishman,  if 
such  he  is,  Charles  Goldring,  in  1911  formed  the  rather 
wild  plan  to  travel  down  the  long  course  of  the  Loire,  from 
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its  two  sources  in  the  high  Cevennes,  to  Nantes  and  St. 
Nazaire,  where  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic.    Like  Jordan,  he 
found  it  a  hard  road  to  travel,  but  he  got  there  at  last,  — 
picking  up  many  adventures  and  spreading  much  French, 
good  and  bad,  along  his  pages  as  he  tells  the  story  of  it  all. 
There  must  be  many  more  readers  of  French  in  England 
than  formerly,  if  his  book  is  intelligently  read  there  now. 
And  why  does  he  call  a  knapsack  a  "Ruecksack"?  with  other 
freaks  of  language  which  do  not  exactly  enliven  his  other- 
wise lively  chapters ,    It  is  a  book  worth  reading,  and  is 
published  in  this  country,  with  many  English  engravings, 
by  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.  at  New  York,  --but  printed  at 
English  Plymouth.    Is  it  needful  to  inform  the  author  that 
the  "long  vessels"  Julius  Caesar  built  on  the  Loire  were 
war  vessels,  for  which  the  regular  term  is  "Naves  longae," 
whatever  their  actual  length  might  be?    He  describes  the 
villages  and  towns  as  he  goes  through  them.    A  much  ear- 
lier volume,  "La  Belle  France,"  by  Mme.  Bessie  Parks 
Belloc,  mother  of  two  active  authors  of  to-day,  Hilaire 
Belloc  and  Mrs.  Lowndes,  contains  lively  sketches  of  towns 
in  various  parts  of  France,  where  she  married.    This  book 
is  dedicated  to  her  mother-in-law,  Louise  Swanton-Belloc, 
who  seems  to  have  been  another  Englishwoman  married  in 
France.    It  was  given  me  by  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Priestley,  who  was  born  Bessie  Parks,  and  was  by  her  own 
hand,  with  her  autograph,  in  London,  June  21,   1893.    Her 
account  of  Tours  differs  much  from  Goldring's;  for  she 
sought  the  tomb  of  St,  Martin,  and  he  was  more  concerned 
about  Balzac  and  the  graves  of  kings'  mistresses,  from 
Agnes  Sorel  downward.    The  two  books  might  well  be  read 
together.    Goldring  picked  up  many  snatches  of  song  which 
someone  could  translate  with  profit.    Perhaps  the  best  of 
them  is  that  song  of  the  sailors  of  Nantes,  who  carried 
away  in  their  three  ships  the  three  dames  who  came  down 
to  buy  wheat: -- 

A  Nant'  s  a  Nant'  s  est  arrive' 
(Saute  blonde,  et  leve  le  pied)  Chorus. 
Trois  beaux  navir's  chargis  de  ble; 
Saute  blonde,  ma  jolie  blonde, 
Saute  blonde  et,  leve  le  pied,  etc. 
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one  person  whose  portrait  appears  in  Copley  hall,  --Hud- 
son' s  painting  of  Miss  Ellen  Emerson.    For  some  reason 
or  other,  --perhaps  the  darkness  of  the  body  and  background 
of  the  painting,  --it  fails  to  make  an  agreeable  impression 
on  those  who  remember  her  as  she  was  in  youth  and  matur- 
ity; but  the  face  of  the  picture  is  very  well  done,  and  pre- 
serves that  striking  resemblance  of  Ellen  to  her  father, 
which  extended  to  her  general  character,  if  not  to  his 
special  opinions,  in  which  she  often  seemed  to  have  no 
share.    But  that  hospitality  and  discrimination,  so  marked 
in  him,  reappeared  in  her,  and  made  her  the  fast  friend 
and  admirable  hostess  that  she  was,  while  she  succeeded 
to  the  house  in  which  her  father  and  mother  died.    One  of 
the  circle  in  which  she  moved  among  her  Concord  contem- 
poraries, — Edward  Bartlett,  died  there  this  week,  and  was 
buried  from  the  church  where  the  funerals  of  Thoreau, 
Hawthorne,  Channing  and  Emerson  himself  were  held.    He 
was  the  last  of  the  large  family  of  Dr.  Josiah  Bartlett, 
whose  wife  was  a  Miss  Bradford,  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers' 
line,  --the  youngest  of  her  children  and  the  cousin  germane 
of  Mrs.  Thayer,  of  the  late  Gamaliel  Bradford,  of  Gen. 
John  Ames,  and  many  others,  in  that  time  when  families 
were  large.    He  was  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war,  and  is 
painted  among  those  of  Concord  in  the  large  unfinished  can- 
vas of  Miss  Roberts,  destined  for  the  Concord  town  hall. 
But  before  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  dramatic  circle  of 
which  were  his  brother,  George  Bartlett,  and  the  three 
Alcott  girls;  and  also  of  the  poetic  "game  parties"  which 
met  in  Dr.  Bartlett' s  parlor,  and  of  which  Ellen  Emerson 
was  the  life  and  soul.    The  scintilations  of  talent  in  those 
parties,  if  they  had  been  preserved  and  published,  would 
have  been  no  slight  addition  to  the  social  amenities  of 
literature.    Mr.  Bartlett  was  an  active  but  modest  citizen 
in  the  town  affairs,  and  became  by  marriage  the  brother- 
in-law  of  French,  the  sculptor,  who  perhaps  took  part  in 
the  games  just  mentioned,  while  he  remained  a  resident 
of  the  town,  and  gave  dancing  parties  in  his  charming 
studio  on  the  Sudbury  road.    Miss  Emerson'  s  dancing 
parties  and  Bible  society  meetings  were  also  events  in  the 
life  of  the  village,  — as  were  for  10  years  the  sessions  of 
the  school  of  philosophy,  from  1879  to  1888. 


At  Nantes  in  Loire  we  safely  moored 
(Dance  and  shake  those  pretty  toes!) 
Three  good  ships  with  wheat  aboard; 
(Dance  my  blonde,  my  pretty  blonde! 
Dance  and  shake  those  pretty  toes.)  etc. 

(690)   Mar.  12,  1914.    PAINTINGS  AT  COPLEY  HALL- 
HUDSON'  S  PORTRAIT  OF  ELLEN  EMERSON— DEATH  OF 
EDWARD  BARTLETT,  BROTHER  OF  GEORGE— THE 
EARLY  DRAMATIC  CIRCLE  IN  CONCORD. 

Among  the  subjects  of  portraiture  at  Copley  hall  are  few 
who  are  since  deceased;  mostly  they  are  living  persons,  as 
well  as  by  living  artists .    Hunt'  s  subjects  of  portraiture 
are  now  mostly  dead,  of  course,  for  he  painted  50  and  60 
years  ago.    He  should  have  painted  the  one  good  picture  of 
John  Brown  of  Kansas  and  Virginia,  with  whom  he  made 
appointment  for  a  sitting  in  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1859;  but 
the  dilatory  coming  of  a  coachman  made  Brown  lose  the 
train  that  would  have  allowed  him  to  keep  the  appointment. 
Of  persons  lately  deceased  something  is  to  be  said;  and  of 


(691)   Mar.  19, 
(MRS.  ADAMS). 


1914.    NEWS  FROM  ANNIE  BROWN 


After  a  long  silence  on  her  part,  I  have  just  heard  from 
my  former  pupil,  Annie  Brown  (Mrs.  Adams),  the  eldest 
of  the  three  surviving  daughters  of  John  Brown,  whom 
some  of  your  oldest  Springfield  residents  will  remember 
as  a  child.    She  has  been  living  for  many  years  with  her 
aged  husband  at  PetroHa  in  California;  and,  since  misery 
loves  company,  it  may  please  my  readers  to  learn  that 
the  winter  has  been  severe  in  tliat  mountain  region.    She 
says:-- 

"We  have  had  every  known  kind  of  a  storm  so  far,  this 
winter,  with  a  few  earthquakes  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure.   It  is  raining  hard  to-night  (February  19),  but  the 
wind  does  not  blow  so  furiously  as  it  did  last  night.    This 
weather  is  hard  on  stock;  for  the  grass  cannot  grow  much 
while  it  is  cold.   We  lost  our  last  horse;  so  have  no  more 
to  lose.    Blessed  be  nothing;  we  have  less  to  worry  about, 
the  less  we  have.    In  the  woods  there  is  such  a  thick  car- 
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pet  of  green  fir -boughs  that  one  can  scarcely  walk;  and 
great  fix-trees  are  there,  blown  down  as  if  struck  by  light- 
ning.   (February  22.)   The  sun  shone  to-day,  the  first  time 
for  nearly  a  week;  it  seemed  so  good.   We  have  had  nearly 
all  the  Furies  turned  loose  on  us  this  winter ....    Two  years 
ago  my  boys  pulled  down  our  old  earthquake -shaken  house, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  some  new  material,  contributed  by 
the  other  children,  built  us  a  Little  dollhouse  of  four  rooms, 
that  the  next  earthquake  will  not  shake  down  on  us,    1  hope. 
This  winter  my  daughter  Edith  Lives  about  three  miles  from 
here;  so  I  do  not  see  her  very  often.    My  son  Frank  comes 
as  often,  he  and  his  wife,  as  they  can,  to  see  us.    Mr. 
Adams  is  very  feeble,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body;  my  son 
Gus  is  away  from  home  a  great  deal  of  the  time;  so  we  two 
old  folks  (she  was  70  last  Christmas)  are  left  here  alone, 
a  mile  from  the  public  road  and  the  nearest  neighbor. 
(March  4.)   It  will  be  time  to  commence  making  a  garden 
again  soon.   We  have  a  few  onions,  lettuce,  cabbage,  beets, 
carrots  and  parsnips  in  our  garden  now,  that  we  use  oc- 
casionally.   A  hen  has  made  her  nest  in  a  bed  of  violets, 
beside  a  bunch  of  China  lilies,  where  she  lays  her  eggs  in 
spite  of  the  stormy  weather.    You  said  you  had  sent  papers 
and  magazines  to  me,  but  1  have  not  received  them.    I  am 
sorry;  for  anything  to  read  here  is   highly  appreciated." 

Let  me  suggest  that  those  who  read  this  send  to  this  faith- 
ful daughter,  mother  and  wife  any  magazines  or  papers 
that  they  can  spare.    It  is  a  wild  region,  such  as  the  Browns 
love;  but  the  mails  are  irregular,  and  the  rivers  some- 
times shut  off  the  parcel  post. 

(692)  May  31,  1914.  ON  MARY  THACHER  HIGGINSON'S 
LIFE  OF  T.  W.  H1GGINS0N--HAWTH0RNE— JOHN  BROWN 
— THOREAU. 

The  full  import  and  profound  result  of  John  Brown's  re- 
hearsal of  the  tragedy  of  the  civil  war  never  seems  to  have 
quite  reached  his  soul,  though  he  supported  Brown  in  his 
most  daring  deeds,  and  imperiled  his  own  Life  and  reputa- 
tion in  so  doing.    The  epitaph  which  Higginson  proposed  for 
himself  in  October,   1860  (here  printed),  might  well  have 
been  omitted,  for  it  lacks  the  essential  element  of  truth. 
He  was  not,  as  it  implies ,  "the  only  one  of  John  Brown*  s 
friends  and  advisers  who  was  not  frightened  by  the  silly 
threats  of  Hugh  Forbes  into  desiring  that  year' s  delay  which 
iruined  the  enterprise."   In  the  first  place,  the  enterprise 
was  not  ruined,  but,  as  begins  now  to  be  seen,  was  an  un- 
ejqiected  success.    And  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  Theodore 
Parker,  G.  L.  Stearns,  Dr.  Howe  and  others  as  being 
"frightened"  into  anything;  they  were  not  of  that  kind.    But 
they  recognized  prudence  when  they  saw  it;  and  their  action 
made  the  movement  possible  in  1859.    It  was  the  practicable 
which  they  sought,  when  Higginson  was  enamored  of  the  im- 
practicable at  several  periods  in  his  career.    It  was  a  gen- 
erous impracticability;  but  there  is  nothing  generous  in  the 
passage  just  quoted .    His  blindness  in  this  instance  is  much 
in  contrast  with  his  generally  clear  view  of  the  character  of 
persons  of  whom  he  speaks, --as,  for  instance,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  pecuHar  fearlessness  of  WendeU  Phillips,  --one 
of  the  patrician  traits  of  that  highbred  man. . . . 

Portraits  of  Wentworth  Higginson  and  his  ancestors  dec- 
orate Mrs .  Higginson' s  interesting  volume  and  represent 
the  attractive  features  of  the  colonel  from  his  youth  till  his 
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octogenarian  period.    His  word-pictures  of  persons  whom 
he  met  along  his  long  life -road  are  piquant  and  instructive. 
Of  Thoreau  in  1853,  he  wrote:-- 

"He  is  more  human  and  polite  than  I  supposed;  he  is  a 
little,  bronzed,  spare  man,  who  makes  lead  pencils  with 
his  father  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  was  in  the  midst 
of  work.    On  other  days  he  surveys  land,  both  mathematic- 
ally and  meditatively.    He  talks  sententiously  and  originally; 
his  manner  is  the  most  unvarying  facsimile  of  Mr.  Emerson's, 
but  his  thoughts  are  quite  his  own," 

Ellery  Channing,  his  wife's  brother,  tells  Higginson 
this  tale  of  Hawthorne's  income  from  his  writings,  about 
1844:  — 

"Hawthorne  is  the  only  man  in  the  country  who  supports 
himself  by  his  writing.    His  expenses  are  very  small.    He 
might  live  for  $300,  as  he  does  at  Concord;  there  his  farm 
gives  him  apples  enough  to  pay  his  rent,  — $75.    He  sells 
these ,  and  fishes  in  the  river .    His  magazine  articles  are 
paid  higher  than  anyone's  except  Willis,  who  gets  $5  a 
page.    Hawthorne  could  get  what  he  choses,  — probably  $30, 
$40  or  $50  an  article .    He  is  to  be  a  regular  contributor 
to  three  magazines,  — the  Pioneer,  Sartain's  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Review.    This  would  give  him  $1000  to  $1500  a  year. 
He  writes  very  slowly  and  elaborately.   Willis  can  probably 
get  $30  for  an  article . 

(693)   Apr.  7,   1914.    LETTERS  BETWEEN  MARGARET 
FULLER  AND  CHARLES  NEW  COMB— ANECDOTE  ABOUT 
EMERSON— JAMES  F.  COLMAN,  SON  OF  HENRY  COL- 
MAN  OF  BOSTON  (1785-1849). 

I  have  a  few  letters  that  passed  between  Margaret  Fuller 
and  Newconnb  in  the  years  from  1839  till  her  death,  and 
one  of  these  speaks  of  her  book,  "Summer  on  the  Lakes," 
which  she  did  not  give  to  Newcomb  for  this  good  reason:-- 

"We  authors  buy  our  own  books  just  as  other  people  do; 
and  though  the  inner  circle  of  relatives  is  not  very  large 
with  me,  yet  that  of  persons  from  whom  I  have  received 
marks  of  regard  that  would  justify  them  in  expecting  this 
from  me,  is  very  large.  It  would  amount  to  60  or  70  per- 
sons .    Mr.  Emerson,  in  making  the  bargain  for  my  book, 
felt  this ,  and  requested  that  I  would  not  give  it  to  him  nor 
to  Ellery;  that  he  might  be  able  to  say  to  other  friends  that 
I  had  not;  thinking  they  would  perceive  the  reason. . . .  For, 
when  I  shall  receive  not  $100  from  the  entire  edition,  I 
cannot  afford  to  have  $50  deducted  for  copies." 

This  points  to  a  trait  in  Emerson  that  ought  to  be  more 
common.    Ellery  Channing  was  her  brother-in-law  .    New- 
comb,  in  writing  to  Margaret  in  1849  from  Providence, 
said:  — 

"I  had  a  pleasant  visit  at  Concord  the  11th  of  October 
last.  I  found  Mr.  Emerson  in  excellent  health  and  spirits 
after  his  visit  to  England,  --never  looking  so  well  before . 
He  gives  very  agreeable  accounts  of  his  journey,  and  was 
quite  successful  in  his  opportunities.  He  has  written  new 
lectures  abroad,  of  a  more  practical  kind,  1  suspect, 
than  the  others.    Ellery  Channing  was  not  in  Concord,  and 
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EUery,  who  has  just  published  a  new  little  volume  of  poems, 
returned  shortly  before  I  left." 

Charles  Newcomb  lived  for  years  in  Paris,  but  returned  to 
die  and  be  buried  in  Providence.    He  left  little  written  trace 
of  himself  except  in  letters  that  have  never  been  collected. 
Who  was  James  F.  Colman?    A  person  bearing  or  assum- 
ing that  name  published  through  W.  D.  Ticknor  in  1846  a 
volume  of  poems,  the  longest  of  which  was  "The  Island 
Bride,"  a  novel  in  the  Spenser  stanza,  of  nine  cantos  and 
100  pages .    In  a  copy  of  this  neatly  printed  book  he  reduced 
the  cantos  to  eight  and  the  stanzas  by  50,  of  which  here  are 
two.    He  also  changed  the  name  to  "The  Knightly  Heart," 
(It  is  the  story  of  Columbus  and  his  followers  in  the  newly- 
discovered  America.) 

Thou  knowest  him,  led  by  whose  fostering  hand 
From  palace -peopled  Genoa  I  came. 
And  through  whose  favor  in  the  royal  band 
I  was  adopted,  with  a  page's  name; 
He,  by  his  burning  words  and  soul  of  flame. 
Hath  won  the  Queen,  with  messages  of  peace, 
An  unfound  empire'  s  loyalty  to  claim; 
As  poets  sing,  the  hero  of  young  Greece 
Sailed  o'er  unbeaconed  seas,  to  seek  the  Golden 
Fleece . 

To  his  r  11  link  my  fortunes;  in  his  train 

Through  that  lone  sea' s  unfurrowed  waste  I'  11  go. 

And  with  its  ransacked  riches  come  again. 

On  thee  their  bright  effulgence  to  bestow; 

r  11  hang  the  emerald  on  thy  neck  of  snow 

And  twine  with  shining  pearls  thy  braided  hair; 

And  when  again  the  summer  roses  blow, 

I'll  bring  the  wealth,  the  honors  gathered  there, 

To  thy  stern  father's  feet,  to  aid  a  lover's  prayer. 


(694)  Apr. 
FARMER. 


9,  1914.    ANOTHER  HEARING  FOR  MISS 


One  phase  of  Miss  Farmer*  s  Greenacre  conference  af- 
fairs comes  to  a  hearing  tomorrow  at  Augusta,  before  the 
Maine  supreme  court.    She  has  assumed  control  of  her 
Maine  property,  and,  through  her  representative,  of  the 
summer  conferences  on  her  estate  by  the  river;  but  the 
Maine  guardian,  Hammond,  has  refused  her  written  request 
to  give  Dr.  Moore  the  lease  of  her  estate  called  the  Pines. 
Consequently  Dr.  Moore,  who  had  bought  land  near  the 
river,  between  Greenacre  and  the  Lanier  camp,  will  re- 
move his  camp  to  his  own  property  in  May,  and  will  be  es- 
tablished there  in  late  June  for  the  summer  season,  and 
some  of  the  Greenacre  lectures  will  be  given  on  his  estate. 
A  petition  for  the  dismissal  of  Hammond  as  guardian  of 
Miss  Farmer's  property  goes  in  next  week. 

(695)   May  14,  1914.    GEN.  EDWARD  ANDERSON' S 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  1856-1866. 

Gen.  Anderson,  a  veteran  of  the  civil  war  and  in  his 
youth  one  of  the  followers  of  John  Brown  in  Kansas,  who 
knew  Lincoln  before  the  country  did,  and  Johnson  before  he 
disgraced  himself  in  the  presidency,  spoke  last  night  at  a 
Boston  club,  and  in  conversation  disclosed  the  fact  that  he 
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is  preparing  his  recollections  of  the  years  1856-66  for 
publication.    They  will  be  of  the  highest  interest.    He  was 
present  at  several  of  those  scenes  in  Kansas  that  have  been 
falsely  reported,  and  will  be  able  to  give  the  true  version. 
He  was  also  active  in  many  ways  during  the  war  that  fol- 
lowed, and  especially  familiar  with  the  guerrilla  warfare 
in  Missouri  which  developed  villains  like  Quantrill  and 
reckless  adventurers  like  Jennison,  on  the  other  side.   He 
has  recovered  from  a  serious  illness  of  last  year  and  is 
devoting  himself  to  this  task  of  correcting  history,  — that 
fable  too  readily  agreed  upon,  as  Napoleon  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  used  to  assert. 

(696)  May  28,   1914.    PROBLEM  IN  ACHIEVING  A 
STATUE  OR  PORTRAIT  OF  EMERSON:    HOW  TO  MAKE 
MOUTH  AND  EYES  AGREE. 

The  praise  given  to  Mr.  French's  successful  seated 
statue  of  Emerson  at  Concord  is  deserved,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  succeeding  in  a  painting  or  portrait  statue  of  the 
poet-philosopher  is  not  always  remembered.    No  artist 
has  yet  fully  succeeded  in  it;  for,  though  there  are  good 
portraits ,  like  that  by  David  Scott  at  Edinburgh  (now  hang- 
ing in  the  same  library  with  the  statue),  and  the  two 
crayons  by  Rowse,  — yet  all  have  some  marked  defect. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been,  how  to  make  the  mouth 
and  eyes  agree  in  expression,    Emerson  himself  indicated 
the  result  when  he  said,  "My  portraits  all  make  of  me 
either  a  Lothario  or  a  brigand;"  and  it  was  the  lack  of 
agreement  between  the  smiling  eye  and  the  firm  mouth 
that  gave  such  different  effects .    A  little  of  this  difficulty 
remains  to  be  overcome  in  the  new  statue;  but  the  serenity, 
an  attribute  neither  of  the  fervid  lover  nor  of  the  resolute 
bandit,  --is  in  the  aspect  and  attitude  of  the  seated  teacher 
of  mankind . 

(697)  June  4,   1914.    BOSTON  AUTHORS'  CLUB  AT 
THE  WAYSIDE— ST.  AMANT'S  "SOLITUDE"— CLARA 
ENDICOTT  SEARS  OPENS  "FRUITLANDS"  EXHIBIT- 
MEMORIES  OF  CHARLES  LANE. 

The  Boston  authors'  club  yesterday  made  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Lothrop  in  her  Wayside  house  at  Concord  (next  door  to  the 
Orchard  house  of  the  Alcotts),  and  paid  their  tribute  there 
to  the  elder  Hawthorne  and  to  his  daughter,  Una,  whom 
fitful  disease  thwarted  of  her  share  in  literary  fame,  to 
which  inheritance  and  cultivation  entitled  her.    The 
speeches  and  letters  were  brief  and  varied,  — from  Judge 
Grant,  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Lothrop,  C,  F.  Adams  and  a 
few  others;  and  an  incident  in  Una's  life  was  related,  con- 
necting her  and  her  father  (unconsciously)  with  one  of  the 
French  lyric  poets,  St.  Amant,  in  his  best  poem,  "Soli- 
tude," which  was  a  favorite  of  Hawthorne  in  its  English 
version,  of  which  he  could  never  find  the  author.    The 
same  day,  French's  later  bust  of  Bronson  Alcott,  from 
the  life,  made  for  the  School  of  Philosophy,  was  placed 
for  exhibition  in  the  study  at  the  Orchard  house,  where  it 
will  remain  for  the  present. 

Contemporary  with  these  commemorations,  Miss  Clara 
Endicott  Sears,  near  her  villa  in  the  town  of  Harvard,  is 
opening  her  restored  "Fruitlands"  house,  the  abode  of  the 
Alcotts  for  a  summer  and  autumn  in  1843.    This  was  a 
farm-house  some  60  years  later  built  than  the  Orchard 
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house,  but  with  the  same  style  of  huge  chimney,  narrow 
front  entry,  and  rooms  opening  into  each  other,  and  such 
quaint  features  of  colonial  Massachusetts.    Miss  Sears  has 
freshened  its  exterior,  put  in  a  few  dormer  windows,  and 
furnished  it  in  the  style  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  with 
hundreds  of  books,  including  some  of  which  Alcott  and 
Charles  Lane  brought  over  from  England,  and  photographs 
of  the  Alcotts  and  their  English  friends,  and  of  Joseph  Pal- 
mer and  his  wife,  who  came  into  possession  after  the  Al- 
cotts jfor  many  years , 

The  house  stood  on  an  old,  long  abandoned  road  from 
Groton  to  Lancaster,  for  which,  more  than  50  years  since, 
the  Worcester  and  Nashua  railroad  was  substituted,  but 
with  no  station  nearer  than  a  mile .    There  were  never  many 
neighbors,  and  its  retired  location  was  an  attraction  to  the 
English  ascetic.  Lane,  who  wished  to  withdraw  his  friends 
from  the  too  strong  centripetal  influence  of  Emerson.    Its 
walls  inside  are  now  adorned  with  old  letters  and  documents 
from  the  three  Georges  of  England,  from  Emerson,  Alcott, 
Joseph  Palmer  and  others;  and  in  the  numerous  bookcases 
are  all  the  volumes  of  that  "Universal  History"  on  which 
Gibbon  nursed  his  youthful  years,  before  he  added  so  many 
volumes  of  his  own  works.    Of  later  books  are  the  four 
volumes  of  the  Dial,  and  the  20  volumes  of  Thoreau  in  the 
Houghton  edition,  and  there  are  some  curious  MS.  journals 
of  Palmer,  relating  the  persecutions  he  endured  for  wear- 
ing his  beard,  when  all  grown  men  in  Worcester  county 
shaved  their  chins.    Altogether,  it  is  a  local  museum  of 
antiquities  in  a  lovely  valley  and  hillside  of  the  Nashua 
river . 

(698)  July  2,   1914.    ABDUL  BEHA— THE  BEHAl  GROUP 
TAKES  OVER  GREENACRE--MISS  FARMER  IS  WRONGED. 

Exactly  how  Abdul  Beha  fares  in  the  Persian  settlement 
between  England  and  Russia,  and  in  the  semianarchy  of 
Syria  and  Arabia  this  year  is  not  very  clear.    He  has  re- 
turned to  the  Levant  or  to  Egypt,  and  his  cause  is  reported 
to  be  waning  in  England  and  France,  as  it  apparently  is  in 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  activity  shown  by  a  few  of 
the  alleged  Behaists  at  Greenacre  in  Maine,  where,  under 
a  lease  from  one  of  Miss  Farmer's  former  neighbors,  they 
are  in  possession  of  her  property,  contrary  to  her  known 
and  expressed  wishes.    They  are  opening  her  inn  there  this 
week,  but  without  the  aid  of  her  older  friends,  and  with  no 
declared  program  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  those 
questions  of  universal  religion  which  have  so  much  inter- 
ested her.    She  now  resides  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was 
at  a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  equal  suffrage  last  Saturday 
night.    Her  friends  have  invited  her  to  a  meeting  next  week 
in  that  neighborhood,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  her  views 
and  wishes;  but  not  in  Maine,  to  which  she  is  unwilling  to 
return  for  residence.    She  fears  that  those  who  have  de- 
ceived and  wronged  her  in  her  property  may  also  seek  to 
confine  her,  though  sane,  in  some  Maine  asylum.    This  is 
probably  an  unfounded  apprehension;  but  she  has  suffered 
so  much  at  their  hands  that  she  quite  naturally  dreads  it. 

(699)  Aug.  1,  1914.    SANBORN  SELLS  HISTORIC  LAND 
IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— ONCE  OWNED  BY  GOVE  AND 
WEARE  FAMILIES— GYPSIES  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Part  of  my  errand  in  New  Hamishire,  this  short  vacation, 
was  to  sell  a  small  meadow  and  woodland  that  had  not  been 
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offered  for  sale  for  231  years,  or  since  it  formed  part  of 
the  estate  of  Edward  Gove,  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London 
in  the  summer  of  1683,  for  rebellion  in  Hampton  Falls. 
His  daughter,  Mary,  had  lately  married  my  ancestor,  and 
this  woodland  was  saved  from  confiscation  by  being  held 
as  part  of  her  dowry.    Since  then  it  has  passed  by  inheri- 
tance from  father  to  son,  and  sister  to  brother,  without  a 
registered  deed,  until  my  grandfather,  90  years  ago, 
deeded  it  along  with  other  lands  to  my  father,  from  whom 
it  went  to  his  widow,  his  daughter,  and  to  me.    He  spent 
three  years  in  the  tower,  then,  by  the  influence  of  his 
neighbor.  Justice  Weare,  and  the  earl  of  Halifax;  he  was 
pardoned  out  by  James  II,  and  returned  to  New  England  to 
die.    Many  of  his  descendants  became  Quakers,  and  several 
of  them  were  intimate  friends  of  Whittier  the  poet,  who 
died  at  the  house  of  one  of  them.  Miss  Gove  of  Hampton 
Falls,  just  200  years  after  Edward  Gove  died,  and  not  half 
a  mile  from  the  spot.    Exactly  where  Gove's  house  stood, 
and  in  which  town  is  uncertain;  for  he  signed  a  petition  in 
1653  as  of  Salisbury,  and  was  arrested  in  1683  as  of  Hamp- 
ton, --and  yet  was  probably  in  one  house  all  that  time.    He 
was  a  neighbor  of  Justice  Weare,  whose  old  house  was 
burned  last  year,  and  from  whose  sister,  by  another  line, 
I  am  descended,  --thus  uniting  two  families  that  had  quar- 
reled in  the  17th  century. . . . 

There  have  been  gypsies  in  New  Hampshire  for  centuries 
and  Whittier  had  written  about  them  under  the  name  of  "The 
Yankee  Zincali."    They  were  a  sort  of  half -gypsies ,  said 
to  be  descendants  of  an  English  gypsy  who  came  over  to 
Portsmouth  before  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Edward  Gove  in 
1683.    These  in  course  of  time  wore  out  and  threw  aside 
their  wandering  character.    But  they  have  been  succeeded 
by  a  large  brood  of  real  English  gypsies,  of  whom  I  first 
saw  specimens  up  in  Grafton  county  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley before  1870.    They  now  come  to  Portsmouth  every  sum- 
mer, and  encamp  in  the  pine  woods  on  Sagamore  creek 
south  of  the  city,  and  a  little  south  of  the  forest  road  that 
leads  from  the  trolly  track  for  Hampton  to  the  old  Went- 
worth  house  at  Little  Harbor  and  the  modern  Wentworth 
hotel  across  the  bridge  in  Newcastle.    As  I  was  walking 
down  State  street  in  Portsmouth  Monday  forenoon  two  gypsy 
boys  accosted  me ,  offering  their  braids  of  sweetgrass  for 
sale.    1  said  to  them:    "Is  Mrs.  Cooper  at  her  camp  on 
Sagamore  creek?"    "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "she  is  my  grand- 
mother."   1  went  up  to  call  on  her  in  the  afternoon,  but  was 
told  she  was  over  in  Maine — where,  indeed,  I  first  met  her 
some  years  ago.    She  was  born  in  Virginia,  some  60  years 
ago,  the  daughter  of  an  English  gypsy  and  is  herself  a  typi- 
cal gypsy  woman  of  the  steady  class  .    Her  children  and 
grandchildren  sometimes  camp  of  late  years  in  the  Walden 
woods  at  Concord.    They  are  harmless  and  interesting 
idlers . 

(700)  Aug.  6,   1914.    CHARLES  MALLOY  ON  HIS 
DEATH  BED— HIS  SERVICES  TO  YOUTH  AND  LITERA- 
TURE—INTERPRETER OF  EMERSON  AND  BROWNING. 

In  contrast  is  the  dying  bed  of  Charley  Malloy  at  Wal- 
tham,  that  sage  interpreter  of  Emerson  and  Browning,  — 
who  copied  off  the  whole  of  Emerson's  copy  of  the  Wilkins 
translation  of  the  Bhagvat  Ghita,  when  there  were  but  six 
copies  in  America  and  was  one  of  those  whom  Miss  Farmer 
early  called  to  her  aid  in  the  parliament  of  religions  and  of 
peace  at  Greenacre,  now  turned  into  a  thin  drizzle  of  plati- 
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tudes  by  her  false  friends.    Mr,  Malloy  is  91  years  old, 
and  long  retired  from  the  platform  where  he  spoke  so  wit- 
tily and  sweetly,  but  has  retained  till  now  his  interest  in 
the  cult  of  his  youth,  which  he  began  in  Maine,  continued 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  professed  more  publicly  when  he 
came  to  Massachusetts  30  years  ago.    The  quiet  dignity 
that  was  overspread  by  smiling  courtesy  had  settled  into  a 
serious  majesty  when  I  last  saw  him,  bearing  up  against 
the  coming  shade  of  death,    1  told  him,  cheerfully,  "You 
look  like  the  president  of  the  United  States ."    He  smiled 
and  said,  "I  am  not  equal  to  that  now;  but  1  once  dreamed 
that  I  was  that,  and  wondered  how  I  should  get  through 
with  it."    He  will  be  mourned  by  many  who  ever  found  him 
a  reconciling  sage.    He  was  the  nearest  neighbor  and  best 
friend  of  Gen.  Banks  in  the  declining  days  of  that  gentle- 
man, whom  he  aided  to  put  his  financial  affairs  on  a  good 
footing. 
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father,  Rev.  Edmund  Sears,  who  was  long  a  pastor  at  Way- 
land,  and  noted  in  his  denomination  (Unitarian)  for  spiritu- 
ality and  poetry,  like,  but  much  unlike,  Jones  Very.    He 
was  a  favorite  preacher  of  Mrs,  Waldo  Emerson  of  Con- 
cord, who  often  drove  the  seven  miles  across  the  country 
to  Wayland  to  hear  his  service.    From  this  fact  he  was  in- 
vited to  make  the  prayer  at  the  funeral  service  of  John 
Brown  in  Concord,  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  in  which 
Alcott,  Emerson  and  Thoreau  took  part,  and  which  Red- 
path  printed  in  full  in  his  "Echoes  of  Harper'  s  Ferry,"  in 
1860.    During  the  service  Mr.  Sears,  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
his  hymnbook,  wrote  this  prophetic  verse:  — 

Not  any  spot  six  feet  by  two 

Will  hold  a  man  like  thee; 

John  Brown  will  tramp  the  shaking  earth, 

From  Blue  Ridge  to  the  sea. 


(701)   Aug.  20,   1914.    COMMENT  ON  JOHN  W  .  BUR- 
GESS'S THE  GERMAN  SIDE  OF  THE  CASE—ANECEXJTE 
OF  THE  HARVARD  STUDENT  AND  EMERSON— NIETZSCHE 
-  -BISMA  RCK  -  -HERODOTUS . 


Till  the  strong  angel  come  at  last 

And  opes  each  dungeon  door. 

And  God's  Great  Charter  holds  and  waves 

O'er  all  His  humble  poor. 


In  the  crisis  of  our  civil  war  a  young  Harvard  graduate 
from  Boston,  who  had  been  living  in  Paris,  came  back  to 
Boston  full  of  a  new  philosophy  (essentially  that  of  young 
Nietzsche)  which  favored  imperialism,  Negro  slavery 
(Burgess's  "white  man's  burden")  and  several  other  im- 
moralities; and  he  went  up  to  Concord  to  convert  Emerson 
to  his  new  gospel.    I  was  present  at  the  conversation,  at 
the  close  of  which  Emerson  said  to  me,  "Immoral  conclu- 
sions spare  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  examining  the 
argument."    This  is  the  short  and  easy  method  with  the 
Burgess  parade  of  autocracy  and  autobiography.    The 
trampling  out  of  the  busy,  harmless  life  of  an  industrial 
nation  like  Belgium  under  the  iron  and  bloody  Bismarckian 
hoof  of  war,  no  longer  guided  by  the  genius  of  Bismarck 
and  Von  Moltke,  is  in  itself  a  condemnation  of  the  whole 
Francke  and  Bi'rgess  syllogism.    They  beg  the  whole  ques- 
tion, but  cannot  face  this  short  and  simple  answer.    Viola- 
tion of  treaties  is  perjury;  and  learned  Germany  comment- 
ing on  Herodotus,  will  find  this  decree  recorded  by  that 
historian  (Herodotus,  VI,  86):-- 

Glaucus  of  Sparta!  'twould  be  present  gain 
To  break  thine  oath,  and  the  rich  spoil  detain; 
Forswear!  since  death  alike  awaits  the  just; 
But  hear  what  follows  after  breach  of  trust! 
Of  Perjury  born,  a  maimed  and  nameless  son, 
Handless  and  footless,  after  thee  shall  run; 
Till  thy  whole  household  perish  from  its  place. 
But  better  fortune  waits  the  just  man's  race." 

"And  now,"  said  Leutychides  to  the  Athenians,  "no  off- 
spring of  that  Glaucus  exists  in  Lacedaemon,  nor  the  least 
shoot  of  his  family  tree  grows  there;  he  has  been  wholly 
rooted  out  of  our  land." 

(702)   Aug.  27,  1914.    REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  REV. 
EDMUND  SEARS  OF  WAYLAND. 

The  death  of  Francis  Sears  of  the  Shawmut  bank  and  be- 
fore that  of  the  Third  national,  recalls  the  memory  of  his 


Most  prophets  have  to  wait  more  than  six  years  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  predictions ,  but  Pastor  Sears  lived  to 
see  his  oracle  accomplished  in  the  5  1-3  years  between 
December  2,   1859,  and  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  in 
April,   1865. 


(703)   Oct. 
POLAND, 


8,   1914,    LAFAYETTE.  S.  G.  HOWE  AND 


It  has  mainly  been  forgotten  that  two  heroes  much  es  - 
teemed  in  the  United  States,  Lafayette  and  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  were  united  in  1831-2  to  aid  the  restoration  of 
Poland,  in  one  of  those  fruitless  revolutions  that  have  kept 
recurring  since  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  and  the  warring 
days  when  "Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell."    Howe 
was  in  Paris,  studying  for  his  grand  philanthropy  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind,  and  Lafayette,  fresh  from  the  new 
glory  of  having  transferred  the  French  throne  from  a  Bour- 
bon to  an  Orleans,  was  president  of  a  Polish  committee, 
which  had  aid  to  send  to  the  revolted  Poles  in  eastern  Prus- 
sia; and  this  Lafayette  intrusted  to  Howe,  then  returned 
from  his  service  to  Greece  in  her  successful  revolution. 
Howe  accepted  the  mission,  traversed  the  long  distance  be- 
tween Paris  and  Galicia,  and  delivered  his  supplies  to  the 
Polish  soldiery,  then  refugees  on  Prussian  soil.    The 
vigilant  eyes  of  the  Prussian  spy  followed  him  back  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  arrested  and  cast  into  the  secrecy  of  a 
Prussian  dungeon,  from  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Virginian,  Mr.  Rives,  Gen.  Jackson's 
minister  to  Louis  Philippe,  extricated  him.    Howe  returned 
to  Paris,  finished  his  studies  there  and  came  home  to  Bos- 
ton to  begin  the  noble  career  of  the  Perkins  institution,  in 
which  his  son-in-law,  a  Greek  from  Epirus,  succeeded 
him  for  30  years .    Germany  has  advanced  much  in  culture 
since  1831,  and  has  much  courted  the  favor  of  the  United 
States;  but  Prussia  has  kept  up  her  narrow  system  of  es- 
pionage and  military  repression,  which  now  seems  coming 
to  a  notable  end. 
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(704)  Nov.  12,  1914.    WILLIAM  ENDICOTT,  JOSEPH 
DERBY  AND  CHARLES  MALLOY. 

Death  has  been  busy  this  week,  and  as  usual,  among  the 
aged.    Three  old  men  of  my  circle  of  acquaintance  have 
died  within  a  few  days,  — William  Endicott,  88,  Charles 
Malloy  of  Waltham,  92,  and  Joseph  Derby  of  Concord,  94. 
The  last  was  one  of  the  few  surviving  veterans  of  the  civil 
war  in  Concord;  his  portrait  appears  in  the  large  canvas 
of  Miss  Roberts,  who  has  painted  them  as  aged  men,  though 
they  served  as  young  or  middle-aged;  in  her  picture  they 
seem  to  be  veterans,  and  among  them  Derby  did  good  ser- 
vice, as  he  had  been  a  good  citizen  before  and  after  that 
episode  in  his  long  life.    Charles  Malloy,  born  at  Limerick 
in  Maine,  had  lived  much  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
served  in  the  Legislature;  but  for  many  years  had  been  a 
resident  of  Waltham,  and  a  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of 
Gen.  Banks.    In  those  later  years  when  the  elder  politician 
and  soldier,  from  all  his  offices  derived  little  emolument, 
Mr.  Malloy  aided  him  to  sell  his  home  property  to  advan- 
tage, and  thus  eased  the  down  hill  of  life  for  a  faithful  pub- 
lic servant.    But  before  and  since  that  neighborly  act 
Charles  Malloy  had  connected  himself  with  the  philosophers 
of  Concord,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  read  and  under- 
stand Emerson.    He  had  borrowed  of  Emerson,  whom  he 
early  came  to  know ,  the  first  English  translation  of  the 
Bhagavat  Ghita,  when  it  was  a  rare  book,  and  had  copied 
it  out  in  full  for  his  own  use;  so  that  one  of  his  friends,  in- 
troducing him  years  after  to  a  Boston  audience,  said  "This 
is  the  man  who  wrote  the  Bhagavat  Ghita."    He  founded  in 
Waltham  an  Emerson-Browning  club,  which  was  devoted 
(but  not  wholly)  to  the  interpretation  of  those  two  authors,  — 
and  their  best  reader  was  Charles  Malloy,  who  not  only 
talked  well,  but  wrote  well.    He  was  one  of  the  late  fre- 
quenters of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy  (1879-1888), 
and  when  its  memory  was  recalled,  at  Concord  and  Boston, 
in  1903,  he  was  one  of  the  Concord  lecturers.    He  had  be- 
fore this  been  one  of  Miss  Farmer'  s  lecturers  at  Green- 
acre,  and  sympathized  fully  with  her  in  her  free  parliament 
of  religions,  now  perverted  to  a  sect.    For  some  years 
past  he  had  been  confined  to  the  house  by  the  increasing  in- 
firmities of  age,  against  which  neither  cheerful  spirits  nor 
the  calmest  philosophy  can  guard  the  votary  of  plain  living 
and  high  thinking,  which  he  was. 

Mr.  Endicott  was  one  of  those  Boston  merchants  (in  the 
firm  of  C.  M.  Hovey  &  Co.)  who  early  joined  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main- 
tenance of  Negro  slavery,  which  most  Boston  merchants  at 
that  time  were  willing  to  protect.    He  was  also  early  con- 
nected with  Dr.  Howe'  s  chief  philanthropy,  the  school  for 
the  blind,  then  at  South  Boston,  now  at  Watertown,  where  it 
is  renewing  its  youth  under  its  present  superintendent,  Mr. 
Allen,  succeeding  Dr.  Howe  and  his  son-in-law  Anagnos, 
who  founded  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.    Mr.  Endicott 
served  as  trustee  of  this  school  (the  Perkins  institution)  for 
many  years . 

(705)  Nov.  19,  1914.  CHARLES  MALLOY— SANBORN'S 
CONFLICT  WITH  CONCORD  OVER  A  SEWER. 

The  late  Charles  Malloy  was  cremated  at  Mount  Auburn, 
and  is  buried  this  week  in  the  family  lot  at  Somersworth  in 
New  Hampshire.    Miss  Farmer  has  written  to  the  family, 
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expressing  her  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  good  a  friend. 
Mr.  Endicott' s  bequests  are  what  might  have  been  ejqsected 
from  his  liberal  and  discriminating  nature .... 

My  own  little  affairs,  of  which  the  newspapers  take  some 
notice,  affect  your  correspondent  chiefly  as  matters  of 
amusement.    His  financial  account  with  the  town  of  Con- 
cord seems  to  be  something  like  this:  — 


Paid  for  the  town,  $5500  (increase  of 

taxables). 

Paid  for  water  rates,  34  years 


.$5,500 

.       350 

$6,850 


Of  the  latter  probably  $400  has  gone  to  pay  for  the  sewers , 
by  which  his  fellow  citizens  have  been  benefited,  but  him- 
self not  at  all.    He  is  now  asked  to  pay  $90  more,  for  some- 
thing that  deprives  him  of  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and 
puts  the  management  of  his  garden  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  have  no  interest  in  it,  and  have  never  set  foot  in  it. 
Moreover,  he  was  eagerly  declared  "not  guilty"  in  July  by 
the  same  judge,  upon  the  same  evidence  and  with  the  same 
defense,  which  has  this  week  brought  a  judgment  of  "guilty." 
He  is,  in  fact,  guilty  of  nothing  but  of  protecting  the  health 
of  the  town  at  his  own  expense  for  85  years,  ending  next 
April.    Such  "guilt"  cannot  be  seriously  viewed.    He  has 
injured  nobody,  and  has  only  refused  to  obey  a  statute  quite 
void  by  Judge  Hoar's  decision,  54  years  ago,  and  by  several 
later  decisions . 

(706)   Nov.  26,   1914.    ALCOTT,  THOREAU  AND  TAXES- 
THE  BATTLE  OVER  SEWERS  IN  LEXINGTON. 

Your  editorial  remarks  [in  the  Springfield  Republican] 
concerning  the  unwillingness  of  Alcott  (1843)  and  Thoreau 
(1845-6)  to  pay  taxes  in  Concord,  are  illustrated  by  a  hap- 
pening there  of  last  week,  but  do  not  concern  my  unwilling- 
ness to  see  the  state  constitution  nullified.    Whey  they  ob- 
jected to,  so  long  since,  was  then  reckoned  a  part  of  that 
constitution,  — that  is,  the  co-operation  of  the  state  with 
the  nation  in  maintaining  Negro  slavery.    Alcott' s  objec- 
tion was  more  fundamental;  for  he  rather  desired  no  govern- 
ment at  all,  --the  private  citizen  governing  himself,  with- 
out intruding  on  the  rights  of  any  other.    Consequently 
Emerson,  who  always  paid  taxes  cheerfully  (as  I  have  done 
both  in  New  Hampshire,  where  I  first  voted,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts) took  his  friend  to  task  in  1843  for  inconsistency. 
Thus  (Memoir  of  Alcott,  Vol.  II,  page  373)  Emerson  wrote:- 

"Alcott  thought  he  could  find  as  good  a  ground  for  quarrel 
in  the  state  tax  as  Socrates  did  in  the  edicts  of  the  judges . 
Then  I  said,  'Be  consistent,  and  nevermore  put  an  apple  or 
kernel  of  corn  into  your  mouth!   Would  you  feed  the  devil? 
Say  boldly,  I  will  not  any  longer  belong  to  this  double-faced 
equivocating,  mixed,  Jesuitical  universe.'    But  how  much 
better  is  his  shiftlessness  than  others'  worldliness!    He  is 
Nature's  Abbot  of  the  order  of  Capuchins." 

Alcott  was  not  put  in  jail,  for  Squire  Hoar,  who  saw  the 
impropriety  of  putting  an  abbot  of  so  unsecular  a  church 
into  Concord  jail,  has  the  credit  of  paying  his  tax  for  the 
good  name  of  the  town.    In  Thoreau'  s  case,  he  has  written 
his  own  defense,  published  long  since  by  his  friend,  Eliza- 
beth Peabody.   When  his  affectionate  aunts,  who  Lived  in  a 
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house  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  jail,  and  worshiped 
Henry,  heard  that  he  had  been  caged  and  locked  up,  one  of 
them  threw  a  blanket  over  her  gray  locks ,  hurried  to  the 
jailer,  (Sam  Staples  by  an  appropriate  name)  and  paid  taxes 
and  fees.    They  owned  the  house,  inherited  from  their 
father,  and  were  living  in  it,  as  Henry  sometimes  did;  and 
they  paid  taxes  on  it,  without  scruple  or  hesitation.    All 
this  was  two  generations  ago,  and  every  actor  in  those 
scenes  is  dead. 

Meantime  a  modern  battle  of  Lexington  has  been  going  on 
in  the  neighbor  and  rival  town  of  Lexington,  six  miles 
away.    For  some  15  or  more  years  a  part  of  the  citizens 
have  been  trying  to  get  sew-jrs  laid  there,  to  waste  the 
sewage  of  farmers  and  gardeners,  as  is  done  in  Concord. 
The  town  has  ejq^ended  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  effort, 
special  statutes  have  been  passed,  special  hearings  held 
at  the  statehouse  and  at  Lexington,  and  special  town-meet- 
ings have  been  held,  so  full  of  wrath  and  partiality  that 
threats  were  made  of  removing  from  the  town  hall  the  in- 
structed opponent  of  sewers,  who  had  the  personal  backing 
of  Prof.  Sedgwick  in  this  position  that  the  best  use  of 
sewage  is  to  fertilize  gardens  and  farms.    The  town  having 
again  refused  to  order  sewers,  its  authorities  have  now 
agreed  to  try  an  experiment  in  the  drainage  of  some  30 
acres  of  land  into  Shawsheen  river  through  Vine  brook,  so 
that  cesspool  sewage  can  there  be  utilized,  as  1  have  done 
in  Concord  for  35  years .    The  battle  may  be  renewed,  -- 
but  there  is  a  truce  for  the  present,  and  Mr.  Horton,  the 
friend  of  fertilizing  sewage,  is  victor  just  now,  as  Capt. 
Parker  was  in  1775. 

(707)    Dec.  10,   1914.    CONCORD'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
GERMAN  INVASION  OF  BELGIUM— ELIZABETH  ROB- 
ERTS'S EXHIBITION  AND  SALE  OF  PAINTINGS- -MRS. 
ERSKINE  CHILDERS. 

Many  persons  fail  to  realize  the  intensity  of  feeling,  in 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  Bel- 
gians ,  suffering  every  woe  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans , 
whom  Mr.  Storey  compared  to  Attila  (at  the  anti -imperial- 
ist annual  meeting  on  Monday).    The  money  subscribed 
hereabout  has  been  a  great  sum,  and  has  been  raised  by 
many  and  varied  efforts.    Concord,  in  which  a  few  Tran- 
scendentalists  still  survive,  (but  not  in  town  offices)  was 
appealed  to  by  its  best  resident  artist.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Roberts ,  to  aid  the  Belgians  at  an  exhibition  and  sale  of 
paintings  by  herself.    Dr.  Edward  Emerson  and  other  Con- 
cord artists,  --and  she  got  together  in  a  very  short  time 
some  200  works  of  art,  — among  them  casts  of  French' s 
last  Emerson  statue,  and  those  of  John  Harvard  and  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  — with  recent  paintings  by  Woodbury,    Charles 
Pepper,  Charles  Hawthorne  (no  relative  of  the  Concord 
Hawthornes),  and  a  fine  portrait  by  Edward  Simmons  of  his 
mother  (a  first  cousin  of  Emerson)  in  her  growing  age  — 
she  would  be  90  if  now  Uving.    The  exhibition  was  in  the 
parish  house  of  Trinity  chapel,  the  Anglican  church  of  Con- 
cord, and  was  largely  attended;  the  results  of  the  sale  1 
have  not  heard,  for  other  sales  are  still  to  come.    It  has 
been  suggested  to  Miss  Roberts  that  she  send  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  committee  in  London  of  which  Mrs.  Erskine 
Childers,  well  known  in  Concord,  is  an  active  member,  and 
the  lord  mayor  in  the  distribution  to  the  million  Belgian 
refugees  in  England,  largely  women  and  children.    Mr. 
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Childers  is  in  the  active  naval  service  of  the  North  sea, 
in  consequence  of  his  familiarity  with  those  waters,  along 
the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  Germany.    His  novel  "The 
Riddle  of  the  Sands,"  published  some  10  years  ago,  and 
dealing  with  the  intricacy  of  those  waters,  has  been  issued 
in  a  shilling  edition,  and  is  selling  by  the  thousand  in 
England  and  America.    The  sister  of  Mrs.  Childers,  Mrs. 
Fiske  Warren  of  Harvard,  Mass. ,  is  in  frequent  communi- 
cation with  her  at  London,  and  their  mother,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Osgood,  sailed  from  New  York  on  Saturday  last,  to  spend 
the  winter  with  Mrs.  Childers  at  Chelsea.  Oxford,  where 
Mrs.  Warren  and  her  children  have  lived  and  studied,  is 
now  more  a  barracks  and  drill -ground  than  a  university, 
though  some  of  the  colleges  are  open,  and  the  younger 
students  are  in  residence.    St.  Andrews  in  Scotland,  where 
a  niece  of  Mrs .  Childers  is  at  school,  has  occasional  fears 
of  a  German  invasion;  but  nothing  worse  than  airship  bombs 
are  really  to  be  feared  there;  or  an  occasional  submarine  or 
planted  mine  in  St.  Andrew'  s  bay, 

(708)   Dec.  17,   1914.    THE  EXPENSE  OF  SEWERS- 
LEAST  COSTLY  METHOD  OF  DRAINAGE— WASTE. 

Since  my  day  at  Lexington  some  weeks  ago,  examining 
the  drainage  problem  there ,  I  have  been  looking  into  the 
cost  of  public  sewers  in  rural  towns,  and  do  not  find  the 
figures  reassuring.    Of  all  the  increased  expenses  of  Con- 
cord, for  example,  where  the  town  outlay  steadily  increases 
the  tax-rate,  the  sewer  cost  seems  to  be  the  least  needful 
and  useful.    The  original  outlay  was,  in  round  numbers, 
$100,000;  on  which  interest  has  been  paid  for  nearly  20 
years,  and  an  old-fashioned  sinking  fund  provided,  which 
increases  the  annual  interest,  while  diminishing  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan.    The  loan  seems  to  be  repaid  from  the 
water  rates;  that  is,  the  rates  are  made  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would  be,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  sewer  debt. 
In  recognition  of  this  usage,  those  water-takers  who  have 
no  sewer  connection,  have  25  per  cent  deducted  from  their 
water  rate.    A  client  of  mine,  who  has  no  sewer  connec- 
tion, has  nevertheless  been  paying  the  full  rate;  and  in  this 
way  has  contributed  in  years  $212.50  to  pay  for  sewers  he 
has  never  used.    It  seems  there  are  about  420  buildings  of 
all  sorts  in  the  town  connected  with  abutting  sewers .    The 
actual  yearly  cost  of  the  sewers  for  maintenance,  one  year 
with  another,  is  at  least  $8000;  so  that  each  building,  or  its 
owner,  is  charged  on  the  average  $8000  divided  by  420,  or 
$19,  for  the  privilege  of  having  his  valuable  sewage  car- 
ried off  a  mile  or  two,  filtered  at  a  cost  of  some  $300  a 
year,  and  then  thrown  away.    My  client'  s  sewage  is  worth 
to  him  $5  a  year;  probably  that  of  the  420  buildings  is  worth 
more,  because  the  families  are  larger,  but  at  $5  each,  here 
is  a  value  of  $2100  thrown  away  every  year.    The  main 
product  of  Concord  is  agricultural,  and  its  farmers  and 
gardeners  buy  each  year  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
other  manures,  few  of  them  so  good,  doUar  for  dollar  as 
their  sewage;  which  both  manures  and  irrigates  the  soil. 
To  lose  this  value,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  $19  a  head 
for  having  it  thrown  away,  does  not  seem  good  farming. 

What  this  old  town  needed,  as  Emerson  pointed  out  60 
years  ago,  was  drainage,  especially  after  pond  water  had 
been  brought  into  many  houses  45  years  ago.    It  could  be 
easily  drained  of  its  unpolluted  water;  for  a  great  winding 
stream  flows  all  through  it,  fed  by  many  brooks,  all  which 
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can  serve  as  drains,  as  Vine  brook  and  the  Shawsheen  river 
serve  in  Lexington.    Indeed,  the  Shawsheen  rises  in  a  cor- 
ner of  Concord  and  already  drains  that  pleasant  region 
where  Thoreau  was  born.    The  first  brook  he  saw  was  the 
infant  Shawsheen.    Had  he  lived  to  be  consulted  (after  ceas- 
ing to  be  insulted)  by  the  town,  he  would  have  told  the 
selectmen  to  drain,  but  to  leave  the  cultivators  to  aid  their 
cultivation  by  their  own  sewage.    Mere  drainage  would  not 
have  cost  more  than  $20,000,  for  no  drain  would  have 
needed  to  run  more  than  a  mile,  and  Thoreau  could  have 
showed  them  exactly  where  to  lay  each  drain.    So  could 
Judge  French,  who  lived  there  for  some  20  years  after 
Thoreau' s  death,  and  who  carefully  drained  his  own  farm, 
as  he  had  done  with  his  Exeter  farm  in  New  Hampshire. 
Had  the  town  business  been  managed  by  farmers  and  gar- 
deners, and  not  by  lawyers,  merchants  and  retired  or  ac- 
tive capitalists ,  this  public  drainage  would  likely  have  been 
instituted,  as  it  will  apparently  be  in  Lexington,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  other  sani- 
tary ejq^erts.    WeU,  — we  must  live  and  learn. 

(709)    Dec.  22,   1914.    A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  GIFT- 
BOOKS,  ALMANACS  AND  ANNUALS. 

Gift -books  have  been  in  use  fe)r  centuries,  but  in  many 
kinds.    I  suppose  almanacs  were  originally  gift -books,  as 
diaries  and  birthday  books  are  now .    I  have  a  good  friend 
who  punctually  every  December  gives  me  a  diary  with 
blank  pages  for  all  sorts  of  memoranda  and  accounts --with 
the  invariable  legend,  "I  need  thee  every  hour."    Shake- 
speare, in  his  77th  sonnet,  which  describes  a  composite  or 
trismeglsta  present  from  him  to  Marlowe ,  would  make  it 
seem  a  combination  of  watch,  mirror  and  blankbook — all 
serving  certain  moral  or  philosophical  uses,  which  are 
thus  related  by  that  youth  of  deepest  wisdom: -- 
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Atlantic  Souvenir,  a  shelf  full  of  Tokens,  to  which  Haw- 
thorne, Edward  Everett  and  many  an  author  contributed, 
while  the  industrious  young  engravers,  --the  brothers 
Cheney  and  others,  engraved  beautifully  on  steel  and  cop- 
per for  them.    In  England  luxury  took  another  direction, 
and  Lady  Blessington  and  others  issued  "Books  of  Beauty," 
with  portraits  of  the  fine  ladies  of  Britain.    Artists  like 
Turner  and  Roberts  and  many  more,  issued  their  sketches 
of  rivers ,  mountains ,  trees  and  castles  in  lovely  steel 
engravings,  and  these  served  for  gift -books.    Every  popular 
poet  furnished  passages  for  designing,  and  every  gifted 
painter  took  pleasure  and  found  profit  in  sketching  the 
places  visited,  journeys  made,  battles  imagined,  scenes 
described,  and  characters  sketched  by  Goethe,  Byron, 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Tennyson,  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  and  their  successors. 

Single  poems  often  furnish  a  whole  gift -book  by  copious 
illustrations — asWhittier's  "Snow-Bound,"  Longfellow's 
"Evangeline,  "  and  Goldsmith'  s  Traveler  and  Deserted 
Village.    There  is  one  long  poem  of  Channing'  s  which  Al- 
cott  had  selected  for  such  illustration,  and  which  will  have 
it  one  of  these  days,  --as  long  after  the  poet'  s  death,  per- 
haps, as  Goldsmith's  illustrations  after  that  poet's  de- 
mise.   It  is  "New  England," — the  time  being  1847, --the 
date  of  Thoreau'  s  "Week,  "  and  20  years  later  than  "Snow- 
Bound."    Here  is  a  stanza,  on  the  Farmer,  of  Polk's  ad- 
ministration:-- 
This  man  takes  pleasure  o'er  the  crackling  fire; 

His  glittering  ax  subdued  the  monarch  oak; 
He  earned  the  cheerful  blaze  by  something  higher 
Than  pensioned  blows,  — he  owned  the  tree  he 

stroke, 
And  knows  the  value  of  the  distant  smoke, 
When  he  returns  at  night,  his  labor  done. 
Matched  in  his  action  with  the  long  day'  s  sun. 


Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste; 
These  vacant  leaves  thy  mind'  s  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste; 
Thy  wrinkles,  which  the  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory; 
Thou  by  thy  dial'  s  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
Time'  s  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 


Channing' s  "Wanderer"  might  also  serve  well  for  illus- 
tration, whenever  it  shall  be  reprinted;  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  edition  of  1871  was  burned  up  in  the  Boston  fire 
of  1872.    Some  hundreds  of  copies  had  been  taken  by  sub- 
scription among  his  friends,  and  by  accident  I  find  to- 
night this  note:-- 

COL.  HIGGINSON  ON  CHANNING'S  "WANDERER." 


Look!  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks;  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nursed,  delivered  from  thy  brain. 
Do  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind . 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Will  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

Such  was  Shakespeare'  s  gift-book;  by  the  aid  of  which,  per- 
haps, his  friend  wrote  "Dr.  Faustus."  The  Eikon  Basilike 
of  Dr.  Gauden,  which  pretended  to  be  the  composition  pious 
of  Charles  I,  was  no  doubt  a  gift -book  among  the  loyal 
Cavaliers;  indeed,  I  have  seen  a  copy,  or  something  like  it, 
that  was  brought  to  this  country  by  one  of  the  Scotch  Hamil- 
tons  when  he  emigrated. 

Time  passed,  and  the  annual  was  invented,  --a  great  im- 
provement on  the  almanac;  and  it  served  as  a  gift -book  for 
half  a  century.    Ellery  Channing'  s  library  was  stocked  with 
annuals,  American  and  English,  and  a  few  French, — the 


Newport,  R.  I.,  November  25,  1871. 

Dear  Sanborn:    By  a  blunder  at  Osgood's,  the  "Wanderer" 
did  not  reach  men  tiU  1  was  just  setting  out  for  Philadelphia. 
1  will  write  something  (about  it)  for  the  Woman'  s  Journal; 
and  propose  it  to  Howells  also;  but  I  am  rather  less  closely 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  than  under  the  old  re- 
gime ,  and  don' t  know  how  it  will  go . 

The  $5  will  be  charged  to  me,  and  notified  as  being  part 
of  your  subscription.    If  you  would  prefer  to  have  me  pay 
the  money  (and  through  you),  let  me  know.    Miss  Channing 
wishes  to  know  about  her  father's  copies;  her  address  is, 
care  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Brookline,  Mass. 

I  am  on  the  Harvard  academical  committee  for  next  year, 
and  they  seem  quite  disposed  to  work.    Yours  ever, 

T.  W.  HIGGINSON. 

It  was  needful  to  keep  the  details  of  the  subscription  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  sensitive  author,  — hence  an  amount  of 
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innocent  strategy,  by  which  the  circulation  of  his  book 
could  be  promoted .... 

(710)  Dec.  24,  1914.    THE  REMNANT  OF  THE  HAR- 
VARD CLASS  OF  1855--HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  BRITISH 
ARROGANCE. 

A  singular  fate  has  lately  attended  the  aged  remnant  of 
the  Harvard  class  of  1855,  in  this  month  of  December. 
Perhaps  15  of  its  original  82  members  were  living  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  when  December  15  dawned.    Before 
December  21  three  of  them  had  died,  George  Sawyer, 
Francis  Fisk  and  Henry  Walker,  respectively  in  Cambridge, 
Buffalo  and  Newton.    The  first  two  were  sudden  deaths;  the 
last  by  a  long,  lingering  illness  of  a  year.   Walker  had  been 
before  the  public  more  than  either  of  the  others ,  for  he  en- 
listed early  in  the  Union  army,  and  did  good  service;  then 
became  a  public  official  in  Boston,  and  was  long  the  com- 
mander of  a  noted  corps,  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery, --mainly  a  company  of  veteran  officers.    Col.  Walker 
was  with  them  in  England,  and  in  his  faculty  of  ready  speak- 
ing he  made  one  or  two  speeches  there  which  attracted  no- 
tice, and  for  a  few  weeks  tempered  to  moderation  the  Eng- 
lish eagerness  to  snub  American  cousins,  lately  so  much 
in  favor  in  the  three  kingdoms ,    But  the  snubbing  is  an  old 
story.   Writing  from  London  in  October,  1812,  young 
Morse,  afterward  the  telegraph  inventor,  said:    '"  Tis  the 
character  of  Englishmen  to  be  haughty,  proud  and  over- 
bearing.   This  has  been  their  uniform  treatment  toward 
Americans,  and  this  character  pervades  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety.   The  only  way  to  please  John  Bull  is  to  give  him  a 
good  beating;  and  such  is  the  singularity  of  his  character 
that  the  more  you  beat  him  the  greater  is  his  respect  for 
you,  and  the  more  he  will  esteem  you." 

(711)  Dec.  31,  1914.    SUNDAY  SERVICES  ON  SHIP- 
BOARD—OHNIONS  ABOUT  AMERICAN  POETRY— A  RI- 
DICULOUS SUGGESTION. 

Sunday  services  while  the  ship  lay  in  Boston  harbor,  as 
it  usually  did  in  winter;  cruising  after  in  New  England 
waters  in  the  summer  season,  and  furnishing  excursions 
for  the  trustees  and  their  friends.    Father  Taylor,  Charles 
Dickens,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  other  philanthropists 
were  among  the  speakers  at  these  Sunday  meetings,  which 
were  supposed  to  interest  and  profit  the  boys.    One  Sunday 
Martin  Eldridge,  who  was  usually  present  as  schoolmaster, 
was  absent,  and  on  that  day  Edward  Hamilton,  of  graceless 
memory,  but  a  gUb  political  orator,  addressed  the  boys. 
When  Eldridge  met  them  on  Monday  morning,  he  said, 
"Well  boys,  whom  did  you  hear  yesterday?"    "Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, sir"    "What  did  he  talk  about  to  you?"    "Two  things  he 
didn'  t  seem  to  understand  very  well. "    "Indeed,  what  were 
those?"    "Navigation  and  religion,  sir." 

I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  anecdote  at  the  TVentieth 
Century  lunch  last  Saturday,  when  a  youthful  violinist,  who 
is  said  to  know  something  about  music,  (being  half  a  Ger- 
man), addressed  us  with  much  confidence  on  the  "Failure 
of  poetry  in  America,  and  its  remedy."    He  assumed  that 
poetry  had  failed  here,  but  it  was  plain  he  knew  nothing  per- 
sonally of  our  eminent  poets,  only  three  or  four  of  whom  he 
named,  and  that  the  remedy  he  proposed  was  the  impossible 
one  of  endowing  poets  in  advance,  with  a  settled  income, 
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like  parish  ministers.    He  said  that  our  only  poets  known 
in  Europe  were  POe  and  Whitman, — and  that  Bryant,  Holmes, 
Emerson  and  others  were  kept  so  busy  earning  a  living, 
that  they  were  too  tired  to  write  good  verses.    The  fact, 
quite  unknown  to  this  youth,  was  that  Bryant  enriched  him- 
self by  editing  the  Evening  Post,  and  was  a  man  of  leisure 
for  40  years;  that  Emerson,  up  to  1847,  when  he  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  was  practically  independent  and 
lectured  chiefly  to  extend  his  opinions;  that  Longfellow  was 
practically  supported  by  the  income  from  his  verses  and 
his  prose  writings;  that  Holmes  was  never  harassed  by 
poverty,  nor  Whittier,  after  the  first  ten  years  of  his  liter- 
ary life ,  and  that  both  of  them  lived  as  much  lives  of  leisure 
during  the  30  years  that  I  knew  them,  as  Tennyson  and 
Browning  did;  and  much  more  than  Keats  ever  did;  that 
Lowell  had  always  a  sufficient  income  for  his  needs  and 
pleasures,  and  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  overworked;  that 
all  these  poets  are  really  as  well  known  in  Europe  as 
either  Poe  or  Whitman,  though  they  may  not  have  so  many 
magazine  articles  written  about  them  by  scribblers  in  want 
of  a  subject. 

Prof.  Jowett  once  remarked,  'We  are  none  of  us  infal- 
lible, — not  even  the  youngest  among  us . "    Fallible  as  this 
young  Aristarchus  was,  as  to  our  failure  in  poetry;  he  was 
still  more  senseless  in  his  alleged  remedy.    If  we  may 
judge  by  the  history  of  literature,  in  which  this  youth  seemed 
to  be  ignorant,  the  best  poets  have  been  those  without  an  as- 
sured income, — Homer  the  strolling  minstrel,  Hesiod  the 
defrauded  heir,  Virgil  the  dispossessed  farmer,  Dante  the 
exiled  gentleman,  Spenser  the  Irish  colonist,  Milton  the 
schoolmaster.  Goldsmith  the  rambling  musician.  Burns  the 
impoverished  exciseman,  Scott  the  struggling  lawyer,  and 
so  on.    From  the  "mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease, 
what  high  poesy  has  ever  come?"   I  see  that  Mr.  Saintsbury 
in  his  "concatenation  of    ifs~not  of    life,  " — takes  the  same 
ground  of  furnishing  prospeotive  poets  with  incomes;  but 
Saintsbury  is  fallible,  little  as  he  suspects  it. 

(712)   Jan.  12,  1915.    SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE,  INVEN- 
TOR AND  PAINTER— AN  ESTIMATE  OF  ROBERT  FROST. 

Well,  a  brilliant  painter  seems  to  have  been  lost  to 
America  when  Morse  in  1834,  upon  a  rebuff  from  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  in  Congress  and  on  an  important  com- 
mittee, gave  up  historical  painting,  which  was  to  him  the 
highest  t3T)e;  and  ceased  to  aspire  to  greater  fame  as  an 
artist.    From  that  date  he  attended  to  electro -magnetism; 
took  up  a  scheme  that  others  had  initiated,  and  carried  it 
through,  after  a  dozen  years  of  struggle,  to  the  success 
of  the  Morse  telegraph,  now  in  use,  in  its  principle,  all 
over  the  world.    A  clockmaker' s  apprentice  in  Concord 
had  worked  out  the  problem  in  his  own  mind  some  10  years 
before,  and  had  a  telegraph  line  working  on  Long  Island 
years  before  the  packet  Sully  brought  those  contending 
Massachusetts  men  of  science,  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson 
and  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  home  from  Paris.    Dr.  Jackson  al- 
ways maintained  that  he  gave  Morse  the  germinating  idea, 
while  Morse  always  claimed  it  as  an  inspiration  of  his  own. 
But  his  biographer  ignores  Harrison  Gray  Dyer,  whose  son 
is  living  in  a  scientific  position  at  Washington  (I  think),  and 
defames  Jackson,  who  was  too  persistent  in  pushing  his  own 
claim  to  ideas,  of  which  he  took  no  pains  to  secure  a  prac- 
tical realization.    There  was  something  annoying  in  Dr. 
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Jackson,  but  nothing  "infamous."   I  knew  him  well,  both  in 
his  prime  and  in  his  decay.    There  may  have  been  no  knowl- 
edge on  Prof.  Morse'  s  part  of  Dyer'  s  invention;  but  its 
priority  was  declared  by  Justice  Woodbury  in  one  of  the  end- 
less lawsuits  that  these  inventions  occasion.    The  book,  in 
two  volumes,  is  otherwise  interesting. . . . 

Gladly  would  I  learn  the  American  genealogy  of  Robert 
Frost,  who  in  London  this  year  has  published  through  David 
Nutt  some  verses  called  "North  of  Boston,  "  that  seem  to 
refer  to  towns  of  northern  Worcester.    But  on  further  read- 
ing, I  see  that  it  is  Lancaster  in  New  Hampshire  and  Lunen- 
burg in  Vermont  that  he  means.    Vermont  is  a  strange 
state,  settled  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  but  like  northern  Maine,  breathing  of  the  wild 
Indian  and  the  unschooled  white  man;  a  land  of  uncouth  ro- 
mance and  of  haunted  mountains .    In  that  region  first  I  met 
the  English  gipsy,  half  a  century  ago;  and  there,  even 
earlier,  I  traversed  its  eastern  border  from  Littleton  to 
White  River  Junction,  tramping  among  farm-houses  and 
sleeping  in  barns .    These  verses  present  the  uncouth  side 
of  Yankee  life,  as  Wordsworth  for  a  while  gave  the  uncouth 
side  of  English  rural  life,  and  Crabbe  did  the  same  for  the 
seaside  villages.    Frost'  s  London  reviewers,  who  compli- 
ment him,  find  it  so  hard  to  say  what  they  see  and  hear, 
that  they  fall  into  rhetoric  Like  this  (London  Nation):  — 

"Poetry  does  not  come  into  actual  experience  as  the 
specter  of  its  own  essence;  it  informs  and  impregnates  a 
mass  of  things  derived  from  racial  environment,  habits  of 
language  and  personal  peculiarities .    In  the  case  of  Mr . 
Frost  the  inclosing  substance  of  idiosyncrasy,  linguistic 
manners  and  circumstantial  traits  and  characteristics,  is 
very  interesting;  but  the  poetic  spirit  inhabiting  all  this  is 
exceptionally  shy  and  elusive.    The  reader  must  often  be 
wondering  whether  even  a  notional  existence  can  be  con- 
trived here  for  poetic  impulse,  apart  from  expressive  sub- 
stance." 

Very  well,  — all  that  think  so  hold  up  their  hands!  con- 
trary minded  by  the  same  sign.    And  now  where  are  we? 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Frost  only  half  tells  his  story,  and 
does  not  seem  always  to  know  what  his  story  is,  any  more 
than  Henry  James.    "If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might 
all  ride";  if  poems  were  puzzles,  prizes  should  be  given 
for  guessing  them  out.    Here  are  expressive  lines,    pictur- 
esque hints,  what  Horace  calls  the  fragments  of  a  dismem- 
bered poet;  but  Lowell'  s  affidavit  has  to  be  taken  on  the 
collection,  — 

Roots,  wood,  leaves  and  bark  singly  perfect  may  be. 
But,  clapt  hodge-podge  together  they  don' t  make  a  tree. 

Aristotle  said  naval  architecture  was  "all  of  a  ship  but  the 
wood";  so  poetry  embodies  something  that  mere  words  do 
not  express;  they  must  be  united  in  a  certain  harmony,  the 
secret  of  which  Browning  knew ,  but  often  lost;  but  which 
Robert  Frost  has  not  yet  acquired.    Give  him  time,  and 
mortify  him  enough,  and  he  may  discover  it,  as  Keats  did. 

(713)  Jan.  19,   1915.    PA TMORE  LETTERS  IN  AMERICA 
—EDWIN  MORTON  AND  EDWARD  WATSON. 

Patmore'  s  letter  is  dated  in  1864.    He  wrote  an  earlier 
and  longer  one,  accompanied  by  his  youthful  portrait,  to 
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Edward  Watson  of  Clark'  s  island  in  Plymouthbay,  his  old- 
est American  admirer.    He  sent  this  picture  in  1859  to 
Plymouth  by  Edwin  Morton,  who  dined  with  him,  and  con- 
veyed Mr.  Watson'  s  praise.    Both  the  letter  and  the  por- 
trait are  now  in  possession  of  the  Watsons  of  Plymouth, 
who  are  still  the  chief  owners  of  the  island;  the  letter  is 
signed  by  both  Coventry  and  Honoria  Patmore ,  his  first 
wife,  and  is  dated  March  24,   1858.    It  was  in  reply  to  a 
letter  and  poem  of  "Uncle  Ed,  "  sent  by  post.    The  pwrtrait 
was  conveyed  by  Morton  a  year  or  two  later.      Patmore 
was  then  an  assistant  in  the  Printed  Book  Department  of 
the  British  Museum.    To  Morton  Patmore  gave  the  original 
title-page  of  Tennyson'  s  first  "Idylls  of  the  King,  "  which 
I  last  saw  framed  and  hanging  in  Morton'  s  room  in  the 
Hotel  de  Mont  Blanc  at  Morges  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
died  in  1900.    The  poems  both  of  Edward  Watson  and  Mor- 
ton were  privately  printed. 

(714)  Jan.  26,  1915.    MEMORIES  OF  CAROLINE  DALL, 
FEMINIST. 

The  heroism  and  high  spirit  of  Caroline  Wells  Healey 
Dall,  in  her  long  life  of  industry  and  ideas  for  the  advance- 
ment of  women  and  the  general  good  of  the  human  race, 
are  well  memorialized  by  the  republication  (in  accordance 
with  her  will)  of  her  standard  book  on  the  industrial  and 
social  value  of  women,  which  she  compiled  for  use  in  many 
lectures,  beginning  some  60  years  since,  and  published 
from  time  to  time  in  small  volumes,  --finally  bringing 
them  together  in  one  large  volume  in  1867,  under  the  title 
of  "The  College,  the  Market  and  the  Court."   Her  subtitle 
was  "Woman's  Relation  to  Education,  Labor  and  Law." 
It  is  a  mine  of  information  on  this  comprehensive  subject, 
much  of  which  has  now  been  supplemented  by  more  recent 
and  wider -reaching  facts.   What  cannot  be  superseded  is 
the  profound  research  and  the  generous  spirit  with  which 
Mrs.  Dall  devoted  herself  to  this  task,  — at  first  thankless, 
and  never  perhaps  generally  appreciated,  either  by  her 
own  sex  or  ours .    I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  her  ac- 
quaintance before  she  was  famous,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  farm  of  the  Wellses,  her  great-grandfather'  s 
family,  lay  between  those  of  my  own  two  great-grandfathers 
in  New  Hampshire,  --and  an  uncle  of  hers.  Wells  Healey 
of  Hampton  Falls,  was  my  father's  nearest  neighbor  on 
the  hillsides  that  my  own  ancestors  had  occupied  since 
1680,  and  which  my  kinsmen  still  own.    Consequently,  I 
first  saw  her  about  1842,  or  even  earlier,  when  she  was 
just  out  of  a  Boston  school,  and  was  rambling  about  the 
hayfield  on  the  parsonage  farm  which  President  Langdon 
had  tilled  after  leaving  the  presidency  of  Harvard  college, 
and  which  her  uncle  had  bought  in  the  general  sale  of  the 
church  property  in  1835.   We  were  descended  from  a  few 
common  ancestors ,  and  most  of  her  cousins  had  been  my 
schoolmates  in  the  coeducation  of  the  New  Hampshire  pub- 
lic schools,  which  Dr.  Langdon  and  his  successor  in  the 
parsonage  seem  to  have  recognized  late  in  the  18th  century. 

Like  others  of  her  time  in  Boston,  she  had  been  inspired 
by  Margaret  Fuller  to  take  up  the  cause  of  her  sex,  and  she 
had,  like  Margaret  herself,  for  some  years  taught  girls 
and  lectured  to  women;  but  always  with  rather  a  more  prac- 
tical aim  than  Margaret  had,  and  with  less  of  the  sibylline 
quality  of  that  notable  woman,  whose  life  and  death  were 
so  tragic.    On  entering  college  in  1852,  my  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Dall  and  her  own  family  became  rather  intimate. 
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and  I  followed  her  active  career  with  very  friendly  eyes. 
We  were  brought  into  closer  association  at  the  formation 
of  the  American  Social  Science  association  in  October, 
1865,  and  Mrs.  Dall  was,  for  30  years  and  more,  an 
active  member  and  an  officer  in  that  once  active,  but  now 
rather  dormant  society.    Her  father  was  one  of  those  who 
invited  Theodore  Parker  to  form  a  congregation  in  Boston, 
and  Caroline  Healey  herself  was  a  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Parker  for  years,  though  never  a  member  of  his  congre- 
gation, as  I  was.    For  the  preparation  of  this  book  she  had 
qualified  herself  in  every  possible  way;  and  it  is  indeed  her 
monument.    Its  preparation  required  a  heroism  and  a  per- 
sistence as  great  as  that  of  Bernadotte  in  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  people  in  the  French  armies;  and  there 
was  certainly  a  martial  spirit  in  much  of  her  work,  that 
recalled  the  spirit  of  the  soldier;  though  little  glory  was 
attached  to  the  service  she  rendered.    There  were  ele- 
ments of  inaccuracy  in  her  mind;  but  this  book  is  striking- 
ly free  from  them,  and  it  has  a  vivid  interest.    It  contains 
two  portraits,  both  good,  --one  of  Caroline  Healey  at  16, 
and  one  of  Mrs.  Dall  at  50;  and  is  published  by  her  execu- 
tors, with  one  or  two  brief  sketches  of  her  life;  the  first 
by  James  Redpath,  whose  Life  of  John  Brown  had  a  greater 
sale  than  any  since,  and  who  published  the  first  popular 
book  of  Louisa  Alcott.    It  is  called  a  "memorial  edition,  " 
and  is  appropriately  printed  at  the  Rumford  press  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  her  ancestors  had  a  considerable  share 
in  governing.    Her  first  Healey  ancestor  was  one  of  the 
small  troop  of  Edward  Gove  in  1683,  when  he  rose  against 
the  royal  governor,  Cranfield. 

(715)    Feb.  2,   1915.    THE  MADNESS  OF  FRIEDRICH 
NIETZSCHE— DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SUPERMAN—THE 
GERMANS. 

Altogether  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  that  literary 
lunatic  Nietzsche  in  our  current  discussion  of  the  Germanic 
causes  of  war.    Arrogance  and  breach  of  faith  are  no  new 
thing  in  bringing  on  wars  .    Prussia  had  been  known  to 
break  her  plighted  word  in  the  18th  century,  — nor  are 
other  nations  free  from  this  fault.    The  United  States  under 
Roosevelt  came  so  near  it  in  our  treatment  of  Colombia 
and  Panama,  that  hair-splitting  on  that  sore  subject  is 
hardly  worth  while.    Nietzsche's  immoralities  of  conclu- 
sion are  so  many  (and  very  many)  vitiations  of  his  logic,  -- 
according  to  that  concise  phrase  of  Emerson,  "Immoral 
conclusions  spare  us  much  trouble  in  examining  the  argu- 
ment."  But  his  bad  logic  rested  on  a  foundation  of  insanity, 
as  became  evident  in  the  later  years  of  his  unhappy  and 
discordant  life.    He  was  a  reasoning  lunatic.    His  premises 
were  assumptions  boldly  made,  in  defiance  of  the  common 
sense  and  common  morality  of  mankind.    1  have  had  much 
experience  among  the  insane  of  many  races,  for  many 
years,  — have  seen  at  least  100, 000  of  that  unfortunate 
class,  in  America  and  Europe;  and  have  talked  familiarly 
with  at  least  15,000.    I  have  read  the  letters  and  other 
written  compositions  of  more  than  5000,  — besides  the  later 
prose  of  Nietzsche.    This  experience  has  shown  me  how 
the  insane  mind  works,  and  what  its  logical  defects  are. 
They  are  many  and  varied,  and  this  one  man  of  genius  il- 
lustrates them  all.    It  also  has  shown  me  how  the  insane 
mind  can  assume  the  semblance  of  reasoning,  and  put  forth 
its  conclusions  with  all  the  emphasis  of  conviction;  with 
more  emphasis,  indeed,  than  the  sane  have  generally  the 
courage  to  display. 
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The  vitiating  force  in  the  reasoning  of  lunatics  is  where 
it  exists  in  the  mind  of  Bernard  Shaw  ,  — in  the  will.    But 
Nietzsche  had  a  mood  of  seriousness  that  is  quite  foreign 
to  Shaw,  and  much  more  effective  for  impressing  mankind 
in  general,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing.    Added  to  this, 
he  had  the  great  advantage  of  genius ,  aided  by  the  effective 
German  system  of  education;  which  does  not  often  meet 
with  genius,  but  works  marvels  when  it  is  so  fortunate. 
Of  all  German  prose  styles,  not  excepting  Heine'  s,  that 
of  Nietzsche  is  perhaps  the  most  effective.    He  wrote 
verse,  too,  as  so  many  young  Germans  do,  with  ease  and 
force;  as  the  young  Greeks  of  the  reign  of  King  George  did, 
while  I  lived  among  them, ...    A  touch  of  insanity  seems 
to  quicken  the  poetic  faculty  before  it  settles  down  on  the 
whole  mind;  and  it  gave  Nietzsche  that  nervous  intensity 
and  superficial  clearness  of  intellect  noticeable  in  his 
early  years . 

But  an  unbalanced  will  perverted  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing.   Its  general  formula  was  that  line  of  the  Roman  poet,  -- 

Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  — stat  pro  ratione  voluntas. 
I  wish, —command; — for  Reason  stands  my  Will. 

In  this  sad  case  the  exquisite  instrument  of  style  remained 
at  his  disposal;  but  sagacity,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
"common  sense,  " — that  which  naturally  pertains  to  men 
and  women,  and  binds  them  together  in  society,  — deserted 
him,  as  I  have  seen  it  suddenly  or  gradually  abandon  so 
many  of  the  insane.    He  became  more  and  more  a  thinker, 
secluded  by  himself;  scorning  the  minds  of  other  men,  and 
deserting  his  former  predilections,  --but  still  charming 
the  reader  by  the  earlier  magic  of  his  atrocious  words. 
The  Christianity  that  he  gave  up  and  ranted  against,  while 
it  remained  pure  of  ecclesiasticism,  had  a  sweet  reason- 
ableness that  attracted  the  philosophic,  and  consoled  the 
humble  and  afflicted.    But  it  offended  the  maniacal  pride 
of  this  diseased  aristocrat;  and  he  polemicised  against  it, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  noxious  mental  disease,  like  that  from 
which  he  was  wasting  away.    This  insatiable  human  will 
can  manufacture  premises,  and  deform  reasoning  out  of 
all  recognition.    The  single  Ego,  intended  by  its  creator  to 
live  in  close  relations  of  thought  and  affection  with  the  com- 
posite ego  of  mankind,  dashed  out  like  a  runaway  steed, 
blind  to  all  but  its  own  mad  wish.    Or  else  it  may  assume 
the  sly,  sophisticating  methods  of  perfidy,  till  it  has 
cheated  itself  into  what  it  wishes  to  make  beUeve.    Its 
type  may  be  the  lion  or  the  fox,  — tiU  the  intellect  falls  be- 
low the  imbecile  goose. 

Upon  certain  fundamental  truths  in  etliics  the  human 
race  have  been  agreed  for  thousands  of  years.    Their 
most  famiUar  form  is  in  the  Ten  Hebrew  Commandments . 
Nietzsche  undertook  to  set  these  aside  in  favor  of  his 
theoretic  abstraction,  the  Superman.   Whenever  any  one 
entitled  to  that  description  has  appeared  on  earth,  he  has 
respected  these  ethical  rules  or  else  he  has  lost  what  he 
desired,  the  respect  of  his  fellow -mortals .    They  have 
cherished  him  in  exact  proportion  to  his  fidelity  to  these 
rules  in  practice.    But  this  imaginary  Nietzschean  Super- 
man has  turned  out,  in  practice,  to  be  some  scandalous 
Caesar,  Tartar,  Turk  or  Roman  pope,  who  filled  out  the 
schemes  devised  for  him  by  the  poet,  — 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead. 
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Then  everything  includes  itself  in  Power, 
Power  into  Will,  Will  into  Appetite, 
And  Appetite,  a  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make,  perforce,  a  universal  prey. 
And  last,  eat  up  himself. 

Such  was  the  Nietzschean  net  result.    Here  came  in 
Christianity,  which  our  madman  despises,  — redresses 
the  balance,  makes  human  life  possible  again,  and  brings 
forward  that  portion  of  the  race  which  this  man  counts  for 
nothing.    He  has  in  view  only  the  young,  the  strong,  the 
wilful,  the  violent; --less  than  a  third  part  of  mankind.    He 
omits  from  all  consideration  children,  women,  the  infirm, 
the  old,  in  the  aggregate  two-thirds  of  mankind.    The 
gentle  qualities  find  no  place  in  his  wild  scheme.    Even 
the  German  kaiser  and  his  tools,  the  Turks,  do  better  than 
this,  egotistic  and  barbarian  as  they  are  on  the  whole. 
They  do  not  dismiss  these  two-thirds  of  us  from  all  share 
in  God'  s  creation,  --basely  as  they  now  treat  them  in  Syria 
and  in  Belgium.    They  act  the  madman,  but  are  not  yet 
lunatic,  as  Nietzsche  was. 

William  Archer,  in  the  North  American  Review,  has  an 
essentially  just  conception  of  him  when  he  says:    "His  atti- 
tude to  life  is  thoroughly  morbid,  his  reading  of  its  laws 
essentially  mad.    His  mad  philosophy  was  at  once  an  effect 
and  a  very  potent  cause  of  that  German  madness  which  is 
convulsing  the  world.    The  really  noxious  feature  of  his 
philosophy  is  his  division  of  mankind  into  masters  and 
slaves,  and  his  assertion  that  this  is  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment, conducive  to  perfecting  the  race." 

(716)  Feb.  4,  1915.    THE  MELVIN  FAMILY  OF  CON- 
CORD—ITS CIVIL  WAR  RECORD— A  NOBLE  MONUMENT 
BY  FRENCH. 

The  story  of  a  remjirkable  Concord  family  named  Mel- 
vin  was  closed  last  week,  by  the  death  and  burial  of  James 
Melvin,  under  the  noble  monument  which  his  wealth  en- 
abled him  to  raise  to  the  three  brothers  who  died  in  the 
civil  war,  after  experiences  by  battlefield  and  rebel  prison, 
such  as  fell  to  few  of  our  Union  soldiers.    It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  French'  s  marbles,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest, 
and  it  will  remain  in  Concord,  with  many  smaller  works  of 
French'  s  art,  as  a  reminder  that  there  he  began  his  emi- 
nent career  in  sculpture.    Soon  after  the  war  the  valuable 
property  bought  by  the  elder  Quincy,  where  now  Atlantic 
avenue  runs ,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  second  mayor  of 
that  name,  grandfather  of  the  more  recent  Mayor  Quincy. 
In  his  management  of  this  real  estate,  now  of  greatly  in- 
creased value,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  employed  James  Melvin 
as  a  clerk,  and  he  became  largely  interested  in  the  prop- 
erty.   This  did  not  prosper  under  the  second  Quincy,  who 
died  leaving  it  much  involved  in  mortgages .    The  friends  of 
his  two  sons  interested  themselves  in  restoring  it  to  the 
family  and,  in  consequence,  the  late  Josiah  P.  Quincy  died 
a  millionaire.    From  his  own  share  in  the  transactions, 
James  Melvin  acquired  a  large  estate,  which  he  has  ex- 
pended very  liberally  in  commemorating  the  war,  so 
creditable,  but  so  fatal  to  his  brothers. 

(717)  Feb.  16,   1915.    HENRY  JAMES  ON  SANBORN' S 
SCHOOL— COEDUCATION  IN  CONCORD— THOREAU.  THE 
EMERSONS  AND  THE  ACADEMIES  THERE. 
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In  the  course  of  his  520  pages,  which  he  calls  "Notes  of 
a  Son  and  Brother,  "  the  present  Henry  James  quotes  his 
father  as  saying  something,  and  himself  has  several  pages 
to  say,  about  what  he  calls 

"The  coeducational  school,  then  but  a  short  time  pre- 
viously established  by  F.  B,  Sanborn  at  Concord,  Mass.... 
which  was,  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  as  during  those  of  the  war  itself,  the  last  word  of 
what  was  then  accounted  the  undauntedly  modern;  flourish- 
ing as  it  did  under  the  patronage  of  the  most  '  advanced' 
thought.    The  '  coeducational'  idea  had  up  to  that  time,  if  1 
mistake  not,  taken  on  no  such  confident  and  consistent,  -- 
certainly  no  such  graceful  or  plausible  form." 

You  did  mistake  very  much.    Henry  James;  it  was  neither 
recent,  nor  more  confident,  though  possibly  more  pleasing 
than  at  some  other  times  and  places.    Your  compliments 
are  gratuitous;  the  essential  fact,  which  your  father  and 
everybody  at  the  time  knew,  is  here  blindly  ignored.    Co- 
education had  been  the  rule  in  most  rural  towns  during  the 
whole  19th  century.    In  Concord,  at  the  "academy,"  founded 
there  by  Samuel  Hoar,  Col.  Whiting,  Dr.  Heywood,  and  a 
few  other  gentlemen,  about  1820,  everything  was  coeduca- 
tional; their  own  boys  and  girls  being  the  pupils.    In  it, 
taught  by  competent  scholars  from  Harvard,  mostly,  Eliza- 
beth Hoar  and  her  sister  learned  Greek,  along  with  their 
brothers,  Rockwood,  Edward  and  Frisbie  Hoar,  (after- 
ward congressman  and  senator).    There  William  Whiting, 
Jr.,  with  his  sisters,  Anne  and  Jane,  with  William  Prichard 
and  his  three  sisters,  one  of  them  yet  living,  the  widow  of 
Edward  Hoar,  — were  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  along  with 
Henry  Thoreau  and  his  sisters . 

And  there  Charles  Emerson,  youngest  brother  of  Waldo, 
going  up  from  college  to  visit  at  the  old  Manse,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Ripley,  heard  some  of  these 
girls  reading  Xenophon,  a  quarter -century  before  I  was 
invited  by  his  brother,  R.  W  .  Emerson,  to  keep  up  the 
repute  of  good  teaching  amid  what  was  left  of  the  academy 
families.    I  went  (March  26,   1855),  and  found  but  17  pupils, 
10  girls  and  seven  boys,  to  more  than  half  whom  I  was  ex- 
pected to  teach  Greek.    As  time  went  on,  my  school  grew 
to  60 ,  and  the  boys  came  to  outnumber  the  girls ;  but  I 
merely  followed,  with  such  grace  as  I  might,  in  the  old 
pathway  laid  out  for  me  by  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Ripley, 
Squire  Hoar ,  and  the  daughter  of  Roger  Sherman ,    I  adopted 
some  of  the  school  adjuncts  devised  by  Alcott  and  Thoreau, 
and  made  my  pupils  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  good  people  of  the  town.    Nobody  suggested  separating 
this  long-established  and  quite  satisfactory  co-education,  — 
any  more  than  to  separate  the  men  from  the  women  at 
church,  as  the  Quakers  did  and  do.    In  this  ancestral  form, 
for  five  years,  neither  advertising  nor  modernizing,  but 
rather  adhering  to  the  old  forms  of  culture ,  my  school  had 
existed,  when  Henry  James,  an  old  friend  of  Emerson, 
Channing  and  Thoreau,  came  up  one  day  in  1860,  to  place 
his  younger  sons,  WiDcy  and  Robert,  at  Mrs.  JuUa  Clarke's, 
one  of  the  school  boarding-houses.    He  found  there  Sarah 
Brown,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie, 
who  were  my  pupils;  and  also  he  found  there  one  of  my  agree- 
able teachers.  Miss  Waterman  of  Worcester.    In  his  kindly 
but  rather  impertinent  way,  the  witty  father  thus  described 
the  event,  in  a  letter  to  the  indiscreet  Henry,  then  17  years 
old:— 
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'1  buried  two  of  my  children  yesterday- -at  Concord,  -- 
and  feel  so  heartbroken  this  morning  that  I  shall  need  to 
adopt  two  more  instantly  to  supply  their  place;  and  lo  and 
behold!  you  and  William  present  yourselves .    Mary  (Mrs . 
James)  and  1  trotted  forth  last  Wednesday,  bearing  Wilky 
and  Bob  in  our  arms,  to  surrender  them  to  the  famous  Mr. 
Sanborn. . . .    Mrs .  Clarke  is  a  graceless  enough  woman 
outwardly,  — but  so  tenderly  feathered  inwardly,  so  unaf- 
fectedly kind  and  motherly  to  the  urchins  under  her  roof, 
that  one  was  glad  to  leave  them  in  that  provident  nest.    She 
has  three  or  four  other  school -boarders,  one  of  them  a 
daughter  of  John  Brown, — tall,  erect,  long-haired  and 
freckled,  as  his  daughter  has  a  right  to  be. . , .    An  arch 
little  Miss  Plumley  also  lives  there,  with  eyes  full  of 
laughter  and  a  mouth  like  a  bed  of  lilies  bordered  with 
roses .    How  it  is  going  to  be  possible  for  my  two  boys  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  midst  of  that  bewilderment  1 
don't  clearly  see.   We  asked  to  see  Miss  Waterman,  one  of 
the  teachers  quartered  in  the  house;  but  she  proved  her- 
self of  such  a  quality  on  inspection,  — with  round,  tender 
eyes,  young,  fair  and  womanly,  — that  I  saw  in  her  only  new 
danger,  and  no  promise  of  safety.    Yet  1  can' t  but  felicitate 
our  native  land  that  such  magnificent  experiments  in  edu- 
cation go  on  among  us .  " 
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Louis,  where  Denton  Snider  and  his  Sigma  publishing  com- 
pany continue  to  set  up  Hegelian  guideboards  along  the  west- 
ward course  of  our  empire. 

The  instinct  for  dramatic  representation  is  deeply 
grounded  in  human  nature,  and  first  shows  itself  in  activity 
along  the  pathway  of  religion.    However  old  the  Book  of 
Job  may  be,  — about  which  scholars  are  disagreed,  — it  was 
and  is  a  religious  drama  intended  to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.    The  element  of  comedy  is  lacking  to  it;  but  the 
Arabs  have  supplied  one  by  introducing  Job'  s  wife  in  a  comic 
role,  in  accordance  with  the  profound  Arabic  contempt  for 
woman,  out  of  which  grew  the  fable  of  Eve  and  the  Fall.    The 
Greek  drama  began  with  religious  rites  and  dances,  — of  the 
latter  we  find  traces  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  in  the 
worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  — where  the  late-found  hymn  to 
Apollo  seems  to  be  in  parts  a  dance  tune.    Dante  had  a 
strange  theory  of  why  the  names  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
originated  in  Athens;  but  the  legend  still  holds  good  that  the 
origin  of  both  was  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  that 
Thespis  of  Icaria  made  them  portable  from  place  to  place. 

(719)    Mar.  4,   1915,    THE  LIVERMORE  FAMILY— REV. 
ARTHUR  BROWNE  OF  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H.— MR.  ABBOTT 
OF  "HOLDERNESS"  IN  CONCORD. 


It  was  no  experiment,  — for  such  schools  were  going  on 
all  round  the  country,  and  had  been  for  half  a  century. 

(718)    Feb.  23,   1915.    PERCIVAL  CHUBB  AND  THE 
DRAMA— INFLUENCE  OF  ST.  LOUIS  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
IN  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY— COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY. 

My  young  friend  of  old,  Percival  Chubb,  that  lively 
Englishman  who  came  to  me  in  Concord  more  than  30  years 
ago,  fresh  from  an  English  clerkship  under  government, 
and  from  the  then  new  Fabian  society,  has  lately  visited 
Boston  from  St.  Louis,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  trans- 
ferred his  residence  from  Brooklyn,  to  tell  the  waiting  Bos- 
tonians,  anxious  to  improve  our  dramatic  situation,  now  at 
a  very  low  stage,  what  St.  Louis  has  discovered  and  done 
in  that  way.    It  is  a  place  from  which  to  expect  succor. 
When  philosophy  had  got  to  a  shallow  place  in  its  once  full- 
flowing  stream,  and  Harvard  university  was  left  to  the 
Philistinism  of  Bowen  and  the  metaphysical  millround  of 
the  exceUent  Chauncey  Wright,  there  sprang  up  in  St.  Louis, 
among  the  exiled  Germans  there,  stimulated  by  that  New 
England  philosopher,  William  Harris,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
but  a  reader  of  Alcott  and  Emerson,  a  philosophic  society 
which  soon  took  the  lead  in  reviving  profound  studies  in  that 
line,  and,  through  the  "Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  " 
which  Harris  carried  on  for  a  quarter-century  at  his  own 
expense,  brought  about  a  new  era  in  metaphysical  thought, 
of  which  William  James '  s  "Pragmatism"  was  one  of  the 
later  hybrid  fruits.    Even  earlier  than  that,  in  the  first 
skirmishes  of  the  rebellion  of  Jefferson  Davis,  when  the 
secession  governor  of  Missouri  undertook  to  carry  his  big 
state  over  to  the  slavery  side,  the  Germans  of  St.  Louis, 
headed  by  Frank  Blair  and  Gen.  Lyon,  marched  immediately 
upon  his  military  works,  captured  Camp  Jackson,  and  held 
Missouri  between  St.  Louis  in  the  east  and  loyal  Kansas  in 
the  west,  squirming  but  never  seceding,  until  the  progress 
of  emancipation  made  the  future  of  free  Missouri  sure .    So 
we  have  reason  to  expect  a  dawn  of  better  things  in  St. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Abbott  of  Concord,  son-in-law  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  deserves  notice  from  his  own 
grave  character,  and  from  the  family  of  which  he  was  a 
descendant,  — well  known  in  the  political  and  religious 
history  of  New  Hampshire.    His  ancestor,  Rev.  Arthur 
Browne,  an  Englishman  of  Ireland  in  the  early  18th  century, 
married  a  lady  of  the  St.  Loe  family,  and  her  daughter, 
marrying  a  Livermore  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  carried  that 
resounding  name  into  the  New  Hampshire  Livermores . 
Browne  was  the  rector  of  St.  John'  s  Anglican  church  in 
Portsmouth,  and  his  descendants  (Livermores)  established 
the  town  of  Holderness  in  Grafton  county,  as  an  Episcopalian 
colony  from  Portsmouth;  and  there  lived  Arthur  Livermore, 
who  was  sent  to  Congress  from  New  Hampshire  and  after- 
ward was  chief  justice.    His  father  had  been  attorney-general, 
and  opposed  slavery,  as  probably  his  son  did,  who  had  a 
memorable  encounter  of  wits  with  John  Randolph  in  Congress. 
One  of  the  family  was  Edward  St.  Loe  Livermore,  who  set- 
tled in  Massachusetts,  and  whose  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Judge  Abbott,  was  the  mother  of  the  deceased.    His  estate 
in  Concord  bore  the  name  of  Holderness,  in  memory  of  the 
family  seat  in  that  town.    His  ancestor,  Samuel  Livermore, 
went  there  in  1765,  and  owned  about  half  the  township;  was 
inclined  to  be  a  tory,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  years  of  the  state  government, 

(720)    Mar.  9,   1915.   W.  H.  SMALL  AND W.  H.  EDDY'S 
EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOLS— COEDUCATION— 
CHARLES  C.  EMERSON— BOATING— BAKER  FARM  AND 
FAIRHAVEN  BAY. 

In  Hampton,  N.  H.,  coeducation  began  as  early  as  1649; 
in  Meriden,  Ct.,  in  1678;  in  Gloucester  not  till  1790,  when 
the  town  report  suggested  that  the  school  keep  eight  hours 
of  the  24,  and  that  two  hours  "be  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  females,  as  they  are  a  tender  and  interesting  branch  of 
the  community,  but  have  been  much  neglected  in  the  public 
schools."   This  was  done  and  the  next  report  says: — "The 
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supernumerary  hours  spent  in  teaching  the  females  were 
greatly  beneficial  to  this  amiable  part  of  the  community, 
greatly  pleasing  to  the  parents,  and  well  improved  by  their 
daughters;"  in  Plymouth  (1793)  a  separate  girls'  school  was 
established  much  against  the  wish  of  one  citizen,  who  said: 
"The  world  will  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  wives  and 
daughters  would  look  over  the  shoulders  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers,  and  offer  to  correct,  as  they  wrote,  such 
errors  in  spelling  as  they  might  commit." 

Partly  this  jealousy,  but  more  often  poverty  and  lack  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  account  for  the  slowness  to  educate 
girls  at  the  public  cost.    By  the  19th  century,  however,  co- 
education had  become  common  all  over  rural  New  England . 
In  the  Concord  academy  it  had  gone  on  for  10  years,  when 
Charles  Emerson  wrote  this  letter  to  Dr.  Ripley  (August 
19,  1830):  — 

"My  dear  grandfather:    My  vacation  was  almost  gone  and 
1  did  not  like  to  have  it  wholly  pass  away  without  a  visit 
here,  — so  I  came,  although  not  sure  of  finding  you  at  home. 
I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  you,  as  your  brother  (Rev.  Lin- 
coln Ripley)  mentioned  you  had  written  there  was  a  prospect 
of  your  being  at  home  earlier  than  you  at  first  intended 
(Tuesday  evening).    But  Tuesday  is  passed  and  it  is  now 
Thursday,  and  I  must  bid  good-by  to  Concord  for  the  pres- 
ent.   1  have  enjoyed  myself  very  much.    1  was  pleased  to 
find  your  brother  and  niece  so  well,  and  so  willing  to  have 
the  trouble  of  a  stranger.    I  have  also  enjoyed  the  sight  of 
good  friends  on  whom  I  have  called. 

Mr.  George  Bradford  and  I  attended  the  Exhibition  yester- 
day at  the  Academy.   We  were  extremely  gratified.    To 
hear  little  girls  saying  their  Greek  grammar,  and  young 
ladies  read  Xenophon  was  a  new  and  very  agreeable  enter- 
tainment. 

1  am  in  hopes  to  see  you.  Sir,  at  Commencement,  and 
am  ever 

Your  affectionate  and  dutiful  grandson, 

CHAS.  C.  EMERSON." 

This  was  the  commencement  at  which  Charles  Sumner 
graduated.    The  next  year  Motley,   the  historian,  graduated, 
with  a  colloquial  discussion  on  "The  influence  of  the  multi- 
plication of  books  upon  literature";  and  Wendell  Phillips 
with  a  "deliberative  discussion,  "  "Will  the  present  pro- 
posed Parliamentary  reform  endanger  the  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  portion  of  the  British  constitution?" 

I  do  not  suppose  at  this  date,  (1830)  Henry  Thoreau,  who 
was  but  13  years  old,  had  got  admission  to  the  Concord 
academy,  where  he  fitted  for  college,  and  in  1833  entered 
at  Harvard.    Nor  was  Waldo  Emerson  yet  resident  in  Con- 
cord, though  occasionally  preaching  there  in  his  grand- 
father' s  pulpit.    But  he  had  rambled  there  in  boyhood  and 
youth,  and  with  his  brothers  of  whom  he  wrote  in  his 
"Dirge"  (1838):  — 

The  winding  Concord  gleamed  below. 
Pouring  as  wide  a  flood 
As  when  my  brothers,  long  ago. 
Came  with  me  to  the  wood. 

But  at  those  dates  it  was  not  the  custom  for  young  clergy- 
men and  lawyers  to  go  boating;  probably  Thoreau  and  his 
brother  John  introduced  that  fashion  among  scholars;  which 
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has  since  been  so  generally  adopted,  and  has  made  Henry 
its  patron  saint,  --as  Milton  feigned  of  Edward  King,  his 
Lycidas: — 

Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore 
In  thy  large  recompense ,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  on  that  perilous  flood. 

One  of  these  wanderers,  who  never  saw  Baker  Farm  and 
Fairhaven  Bay  till  after  Thoreau' s  death,  writes  me  from 
Springfield: — 

'1  can  never  forget  those  pleasant  days,  passed  with 
the  friends  of  my  boyhood  amid  those  quiet  waters,  -- 
floating  through  the  beautiful  meadows,    where  the  black 
duck,  the  bobolink,  the  redwing,  the  bittern,  heron  and 
muskrat  made  their  homes .    A  friend  with  me  camped  one 
night  in  early  June  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fairhaven 
Bay,  near  Cold  Spring  Brook.    That  night  there  was  a  sharp 
frost,  and  my  friend,  whose  canoe  was  not  so  well  rigged 
for  sleeping  as  mine,  was  uncomfortably  cold.    He  got  up 
early,  and,  in  exploring  the  neighborhood,  came  upon 
Baker  Farm,  then  worked  and  owned  by  two  brothers,  fine 
fellows.    They  suggested  that  we  sleep  in  their  barn  and 
we  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  hospitality.   We 
spread  our  blankets  on  the  clean,  sweet  hay  and  looked 
down  the  long  rows  of  cows,  contentedly  feeding,    1  can 
now  almost  smell  the  fragrance  of  that  old  bairn,  with  its 
great  haymows,  its  dusty  cobwebs  and  its  swallows  twitter- 
ing in  the  rafters." 

The  barn  is  gone  long  since,  and  the  "forked  orchard'  s 
writhing  mood;"  but  the  place  loses  nothing  by  its  passing 
into  the  possession  of  C.  F.  Adams,  except  the  implicit 
solitude  of  the  earlier  days  that  Thoreau  and  Channing  de- 
scribed.. . . 

(721)   Mar.  16,  1915.   WALT  WHITMAN  ABROAD  — 
REACTION  OF  THE  REV.  ZACHARY  MACAULAY, 
CHOLMONDELEY'  S  STEPFATHER— BAZALGETTE'  S 
ADMIRATION. 

The  fame  of  Walt  Whitman  has  reached  foreign  countries 
long  ago,  — carried  there  partly  by  the  interest  in  the  man 
and  his  one  book  which  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Thoreau  took 
in  him  at  the  age  of  40,  when  his  book  was  new  (1856),  and 
communicated  to  their  foreign  friends,  — but  mainly  by  the 
originality  and  profundity  of  the  "Leaves  of  Grass"  them- 
selves.   Emerson  gave  me  the  book,  and  Thoreau  sent  it 
over  to  his  Shropshire  friend,  Cholmondeley,  uncle  of  the 
novelist,  Mary  Cholmondeley,  and  nephew  of  the  saintly 
Bishop  Heber.    My  friend  Morton,  visiting  Shropshire  in 
1859,  had  this  account  of  its  reception  by  the  Rev.  Zachary 
Macaulay,  who  had  married  Cholmondeley'  s  mother,  and 
lived  in  the  rectory  of  Hodnet,  — 

"I  received  it  from  Thoreau  in  Shrewsbury  and  took  it 
over  with  me  to  Hodnet.    I  tried  to  read  some  of  it  to  Mr. 
Macaulay,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  it.    He  said  if  1  read  any 
more  of  such  stuff  to  him  he  would  throw  the  book  into  the 
fire . " 

Cholmondeley  himself  w ondered  a  little  at  it,  though  he 
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had  lived  among  the  New  Zealanders;  he  wrote  Thoreau,  in 
1857,  "Whitman's  is  a  tongue  'not  understanded'  of  the 
English  people.    I  find  the  gentleman  altogether  left  out  of 
the  book,  "--which  was  true  enough. 

But  Whitman  has  since  had  several  English  friends  and 
biographers,  and  now  a  Frenchman,  Leon  Bazalgette,  has 
had  for  seven  years  past  a  full  and  well-vouched  Life  of 
Whitman  ("Walt  Whitman,  1'  Homme         et  son  Oeuvre"). . . . 
He  dwells  with  satisfaction,  as  did  Whitman  himself,  on  the 
one  visit  made  by  the  poet  to  Concord,  where  he  met  again, 
and  for  the  last  time,  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Louisa  Alcott, 
and  placed  his  memorial  stone  on  the  cairn  of  Thoreau  at 
Walden.    Relating  in  his  preface  the  slow  progress  the 
biographer  had  made  in  his  self-imposed  task,  Bazalgette 
added,  in  a  tone  which  pleases  better  than  the  condescend- 
ing and  egoistic  diffuseness  of  Chamberlain:  — 

"This  labor,  slowly  but  affectionately  pursued,  I  offer 
to  my  readers  to-day,  in  the  hope  of  imparting  to  other 
minds  the  singular  revelation  conveyed  by  the  personality 
of  Walt  Whitman.    Often  have  I  checked  myself  while  writ- 
ing these  pages,  dismayed  by  the  grandeur  and  the  novelty 
of  the  figure  which  yet  I  felt  so  near  me --doubting  if  I 
could  ever  impregnate  my  work  with  that  special  aroma 
and  intimate  significance  which  I  perceived.    Still  I  per- 
severed, governed  by  an  intimation  stronger  than  my 
doubts.    I  hope  I  have  not  wholly  failed.    Specially  1  hope 
not  to  have  too  much  weakened  the  traits  of  this  grand  ex- 
istence, — traits  whose  reality  disconcerts  those  who  would 
fain  portray  them . " 

(722)  Mar.  18,  1915.    DISCOVERY  OF  AN  1839  THOR- 
EAU PICTURE? 

A  New  York  collector    has  found  a  hitherto  unknown 
portrait  of  Henry  Thoreau,  dated  December,   1839,  when  he 
was  teaching  boys  Greek,  and  writing  his  first  book.    If 
genuine,  it  is  a  valuable  find.    There  is  still  much  of  his 
original  sententious  prose,  and  some  of  his  verse,  to  be 
given  to  the  public  of  which  he  was  so  incurious . 

(723)  Apr.  15,  1915.    MEMORY  OF  OLD  PLYMOUTH— 
THE  MORTONS  AND  THE  WATSONS. 

[Died]  Miss  Maria  Morton  at  Plymouth,  where  she  had 
lived  a  quiet,  beautiful,  musical  life  of  some  70  years. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  one  Edwin  Morton  and  the  sister  of 
another;  the  cousin  of  Mrs.  Morton-Diaz,  and  one  of  a 
bevy  of  cousins  who,  50  and  60  years  ago,  used  to  "prevent 
the  morning"  of  Sundays  with  family  hymns  in  the  two  an- 
cient Morton  cottages  at  Wellingly,  where  from  the  Morton 
wharf  the  family  vessels  sailed  forth  and  returned,  past 
Saquish  and  the  Gurnet,  as  other  Plymouth  ships  did  from 
the  wharf  by  Plymouth  Rock.    Her  father  and  uncle  were 
investors,  and  for  a  time  residents  in  Brook  Farm;  and 
their  families  were  among  the  ornaments  of  Plymouth  in 
the  Transcendentalist  days .    They  were  friends  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  of  Edward  Watson,  of  the  Alcotts  and  of  the  Marston 
Watsons,  and  frequent  guests  at  Clarke's  island,  which 
should  have  had  the  name,  as  it  had  the  occupancy,  of 
many  generations  of  Watsons.    These  families  and  persons 
revived  in  transatlantic  Plymouth  the  pastorals  of  Theocri- 
tus, Moschus  and  Virgil,  — especially  the  two  Morton 
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households  of  1854-1860:  — 

Ambo  florentes  aetatibus.  Arcades  ambo 
Et  cantare  pares ,  et  respondere  paratae . 

With  joy,  with  these,  we  hailed  the  spot 

Where  sorrow  never  dwelt; 
Where  all  things  ill  were  quick  forgot, 

And  only  bliss  was  felt. 

(724)   Apr.  20,   1915.    SANBORN' S  DISCOVERY  OF  A 
PRESENTATION  COPY  OF  A  WORK  BY  GALILEO. 

Galileo  was  more  courteous  than  either  Milton  or  Landor, 
though  he  could  be  severe  in  controversy,  and  he  never 
lacked  enemies  and  enviers — the  last  a  vice  to  which  the 
Italians  are  liable.    Strolling  about  Genoa  in  November, 
1892,  I  came  upon  a  bookstall  in  the  angle  of  a  street, 
which  yielded  me  a  volume  of  Ficino'  s  edition  of  the 
"Greek  of  Plato,  "  another  of  the  letters  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  a  thin  volume  of  a  first  edition  of  an  early  book 
of  Galileo,  printed  at  his  native  Pisa  in  1607,  when  he  was 
turned  of  40.    It  proved  to  be  his  "Defense  Against  the 
Calumnies  and  Imposture  of  Balthazar  Capra.    Regarding 
Astronomical  Considerations  on  the  New  Star  of  1604." 
Who  Capra  was,  my  authors  did  not  tell  me;  but  he  had 
tried  to  steal  the  credit  of  Galileo  for  certain  astronomical 
mathematics,  which  were  the  academician's  own  inven- 
tion.   I  glanced  through  it,  saw  that  it  had  only  a  temporary 
and  biographical  value ,  paid  a  lira  or  more  for  it  and  sent 
it  home,  where  it  stood  in  my  hall  bookcase  for  some  10 
years.    One  day,  taking  it  down  to  verify  some  statement, 
1  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  title 
page  stood  written  in  Italian,  the  language  of  the  book:    "To 
the  very  illustrious  Signor  Saracinesca,  from  the  author." 
Aha!  said  I,  that  is  a  presentation  copy!    Going  to  the  Boston 
public  library  I  soon  found  that  the  inscription  was  Galileo'  s 
autograph,  and  that  there  was  a  letter  in  Favaro'  s  national 
edition  of  all  Galileo,  from  this  old  gentleman,  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  this  present,  and  commenting  on  the  good  beating 
it  gave  to  the  impostor  Capra.    It  seems  that  the  author 
had  sent  two  copies  from  Pisa  to  Florence,  a  few  miles  up 
the  Arno,  one  to  the  duke,  the  other  to  his  gentleman-in- 
waiting.    Saracinesca  wrote  that  he  had  received  and  read 
the  volume,  and  that  the  prince  had  received  his  copy  and 
would  presently  read  it.    The  only  other  Saracinesca  letter 
was  one  of  the  next  year,  from  a  nephew  of  the  first,  re- 
gretting to  announce  the  death  of  his  uncle  at  Florence . 

I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  book  too  costly  for  me  to  keep, 
and  1  wrote  to  my  friend,  Dr .  Garnett,  at  the  British  mu- 
seum, asking  him  what  such  an  autograph  copy  was  worth 
in  London.    He  replied,  "From»620  to  j625,  and  probably 
more  in  America."   I  then  announced  in  the  Transcript  and 
the  New  York  Times  that  I  had  such  a  book  and  would  part 
with  it.    Offers  began  to  come  in;  one  from  a  collector 
who  said  he  had  a  duplicate  of  it  (which  I  doubted),  but 
would  give  $15.    I  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  others  wrote 
me;  one  saying  that  he  was  soon  coming  to  Boston,  and  if 
I  would  bring  it  in  he  would  like  to  examine  it.    This  ap- 
peared to  question  my  veracity,  so  I  wrote  that  if  he  would 
come  and  dine  with  me  in  Concord,  I  would  show  it,  add- 
ing what  Dr.  G.  had  written  me  about  its  value.    He  came 
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up  accordingly,  and  proved  to  be  a  collector  of  presenta- 
tion copies,  to  whom  this  was  a  harpagmos,  or  thing  to  be 
snatched  at.  He  would  buy  it.  "As  you  took  the  trouble  to 
come  here,  "  1  said,  "you  shall  have  it  for  the  lower  price, 
$100."  "No,  "  he  said,  "I  will  pay  $125,  "  and  he  took  from 
his  breast  pocket  that  sum  in  new  bank  biUs — being  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  away  with  him,  as  he  did. 

(725)  May  13,  1915.    AT  THE  UNION  HOSPITAL  IN 
RICHMOND—SOUTHERN  HATRED  OF  THE  NORTH  IN 
THE  LINCOLN  ERA . 

In  June,  1865,  I  was  in  Richmond,  and  went  through  a 
Union  hospital  there,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sam 
Green,  and  when  I  reached  the  bedside  of  a  stalwart  but 
wounded  Carolinian  lieutenant,  and  had  some  conversation 
with  him,  he  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  denounced  the  president 
of  the  restored  Union  for  favoring  Negro  suffrage,  as 
fiercely  as  "Lincoln  the  ape,  "  and  Hamlin,  the  mulatto, 
had  been  denounced  at  the  South  in  the  period  1860-64.    It 
was  this  rancorous  hatred  of  Lincoln  which  led  to  the  plot 
for  his  capture,  and  finally  for  the  murder  of  Johnson, 
Seward,  Stanton  and  the  whole  personnel  of  the  Washington 
government.    Of  course  there  were  secessionists.  Like 
Stephens  of  Georgia,  who  knew  better,  and  who  respected 
Lincoln;  but  the  old  proslavery  democracy  of  the  North,  in 
the  election  campaign  of  1864  were  as  abusive  of  Lincoln 
and  Johnson  as  they  had  been  of  the  republican  ticket  when 
Lincoln  was  chosen  in  1860;  and  the  fact  of  his  election  was 
made  the  excuse  for  the  treason  that  so  soon  followed.    The 
few  persons,  still  living,  who  remember  these  things  are 
charged  by  Dixon  and  Griffith  with  "hating"  the  South.    On 
the  contrary,  they  were  and  are  the  South'  s  best  friends; 
for  their  policy  has  proved  to  be  the  best  for  the  South  as 
a  whole;  which  is  now  more  healthily  prosperous  than  at 
any  time  while  slavery  existed.    The  southern  whites  were 
then,  as  many  of  them  are  now,  their  own  worst  enemies. 

(726)  May  20,  1915.    EXCURSIONS  INTO  THOREAU 
COUNTRY— CONANTUM . 

The  season  has  arrived  for  tours  and  excursions  into 
the  country  and  to  the  seashores .    It  is  the  week  of  the 
three  "ice  saints,  "  as  the  Europeans  call  three  days  in  the 
middle  of  May,  when  frosty  nights  are  swept  down  in  north- 
erly gales  for  the  nipping  of  early  vegetation;  and  the  past 
two  days  have  been  of  that  sort.    But  the  intervening  days 
are  mild  and  even  hot;  and  last  Sunday  an  excursion  of 
artists,  medical  men  and  women,  and  professional  persons 
went  forth  to  Concord  to  picnic  in  the  woods  or  meadows 
there,  and  applied  to  me  for  information  where  such  a 
place  could  be  found.    They  might  have  gone  to  Thoreau'  s 
cove  atWalden,  where  such  parties  are  free  to  spread 
their  tablecloths .    But  I  took  them  to  a  region  they  had  only 
dimly  heard  of,  --to  Conantum,  so  named  by  Thoreau  for 
the  old  farmer,  Eben  Conant,  who  then  owned  it, — some 
300  acres  of  wild  pasture  land  and  meadow,  rocky  and 
mostly  given  over  to  woodland,  huckleberries,  wild  flowers 
and  meadow  grass,  along  the  winding  river  and  overlooked 
by  romantic  cliffs  and  ledges  of  rock.    Such  was  its  condi- 
tion when  Thoreau  tried  to  buy  it  70  years  ago.    In  August, 
1851,  he  wrote:    "1  talked  of  buying  Conantum  once,  but  for 
want  of  money  we  did  not  come  to  terms.    But  I  have  farmed 
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it  in  my  own  fashion  ever  since,"   It  might  then  have  been 
bought,  perhaps,  for  $6000,  or  $20  an  acre.    Now  it  is 
chiefly  owned  by  three  wealthy  families,  whose  houses  and 
gardens  have  cost  at  least  $150,000,  and  the  whole  area, 
extending  southward  to  include  a  valuable  farm  of  the  Lees, 
may  be  worth  $250,000.    By  permission  of  one  of  these 
proprietors,  the  hospitable  Mr.  Dumain,  we  were  admitted 
to  the  summit  of  Columbine  rock,  a  sort  of  Tarpeian  cliff, 
down  which  one  of  my  boys  tumbled  40  years  ago,  without 
injury,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  adjacent  pine  wood  we  feasted 
and  were  regaled  with  talk  of  the  former  days.    When  in 
1848  Emerson  and  Channing  rambled  there,  it  was  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  younger  poet: — 

"Conantum,  that  wide  tract  so  named  by  our  Henry, 
from  its  owner,  old  Eben  Conant,  --as  good  as  a  domain 
of  royalty,  and  yet  the  possession  of  that  ancient  New 
England  farmer.   When  we  traverse  the  whole  of  this  long 
seignorage,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  good  place 
for  a  better  than  Montaigne's  chateau.    From  this  corner 
(the  Holden  Swamp)  to  Fairhaven  the  domain  extends,  with- 
out an  inch  of  cultivated  soil;  first  a  tract  of  woodland,  with 
its  pleasant  woodpaths,  its  deep  and  mossy  swamp,  where 
owls  and  foxes  have  holes,  and  long  lichens  sway  their  soft 
green  tresses  from  the  rotting  spruce . " 

This  was  the  watery  dell  where  the  Kalmia  glauca  grows 
still,  to  be  visited  a  week  or  two  hence,  this  being  the 
season  now  of  the  rhodora,  which  blooms  as  the  apple 
blossoms  begin  to  fall.    My  farmer  friend,  who  has  a  good 
orchard,  and  ships  his  apples  to  England,  fears  there  will 
be  no  market  for  them  next  September  by  reason   or  rather 
unreason  of  the  submarines.    1  tell  him  they  may  be  all 
sunk  or  laid  up  in  peace  by  that  time.    Such  is  not  the  com- 
mon impression,  but  1  think  it  may  prove  so. 

(727)  May  27,   1915.    JOSEPH  PALMER  AND  A LCOTT'S 
FRUITLANDS— CHARLES  LANE  AND  EMERSON. 

Joseph  Palmer,  born  in  1791,  a  descendant  of  Capt.  Wis- 
wall,  an  Indian  fighter  from  Plymouth  colony,  had  inherited 
from  him  land  near  Fitchburg,  granted  for  his  service  in 
the  Indian  wars .    Palmer  himself  had  served  awhile  in  the 
war  of  1812-1815.    When  he  was  nearly  40  and  had  given 
up  shaving,  the  Yankee  prejudice  against  wearing  the  beard 
was  so  strong  that  four  citizens  of  Worcester  county  under- 
took to  shave  Palmer  by  force  in  Fitchburg,  where  he  then 
lived.    He  resisted,  and  wounded  several  of  his  assailants, 
for  which  he  was  fined;  and  when  he  refused  to  pay,  he  was 
sent  to  the  jail  in  Worcester  in  the  summer  of  1830,  where 
he  stayed  till  some  time  in  the  following  spring,  keeping  a 
daily  diary,  which  discloses  a  great  need  of  prison  reform 
at  that  time.    It  was  more  than  a  dozen  years  after  this 
persecution  that  he  joined  the  monastery  of  Alcott  and  Lane 
at  Fruitlands  and  afterward  bought  the  house  and  farm  of 
Charles  Lane,  through  R.  W.  Emerson,  who  acted  as 
Lane'  s  trustee,  and  lived  there  for  some  20  years.    He 
died  in  1875,  and  is  buried  at  North  Leominster. 

(728)  June  22,  1915.    PILGRIM  ANCESTRY  OF  PLY- 
MOUTH—THE WATSONS— THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
UNCLE  GEORGE. 
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Let  me  now  return  to  the  PilgTim  ancestry  of  Plymouth, 
which  is  to  us  like  the  genealogies  of  the  Greek  gods  and 
heroes.    The  Watsons  did  not  come  over  in  the  Mayflower, 
as  did  John  Alden  and  Peter  Browne,  who  both  settled  near 
Standish  in  Duxbury;  the  Watsons  and  Mortons  came  in  the 
Ann,  in  1623.    Both  had  a  George  for  ancestor.    George 
Watson  was  the  son  of  an  English  Robert  and  Eliza  Watson; 
in  1635  he  married  Phebe  Hicks ,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Margaret  Hicks .    George  Watson  had  seven  children; 
Elkanah,  the  youngest  (born  February  25,  1655),  married 
in  1676  Mercy  Hedge  of  Plymouth,  and  was  drowned  off  the 
Gurnet  in  1690,  sailing  in  from  Boston.    His  son,  John  Wat- 
son, born  in  1678,  had  three  sisters,  who  married  three 
Harwich  brothers  named  Freeman,  and  their  widowed 
mother  married  the  father  Freeman, — hence  the  repeated 
name  of  Watson  Freeman  in  Barnstable  county.    John  Wat- 
son married  Sarah  Rogers,  related  to  President  Rogers  of 
Harvard,  and  descended  from  the  Smithfield  martyr, 
Rogers,  who  had  the  10  children  pictured  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer,    Then  came  a  series  of  John  Watsons,  one  of 
whom,  born  in  1745,  married  in  1769  Lucia  Marston, 
daughter  of  Col.  Marston  of  Salem,  and  Eliza  Winslow. 
Of  this  marriage  was  George  Watson,  born  in  1771,  and 
Ben  Marston  Watson,  ancestor  of  several  of  that  name,  one 
of  whom  built  the  Hillside  house  in  its  lovely  park,  and 
married  Mary  Russell,  sister  of  Thomas  and  William  Rus- 
sell, well-known  Boston  lawyers.    This  Marston  Watson  of 
the  19th  century  was  in  college  with  Thoreau,  J.  R.  Lowell 
and  Edward  Hale,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Emerson, 
Alcott,  Thoreau  and  Ellery  Channing;  and  his  wife  was  the 
"Maiden  in  the  East,  "  celebrated  in  verse  by  Thoreau.    In- 
to this  long  line  came  in  1718  a  George  Watson,  afterward 
colonel  and  royal  councilor,  one  of  whose  daughters  was 
Lady  Temple,  who  died  in  Rome,  and  is  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery  with  Keats,  Shelley  and  Trelawny,  — the  wife  of 
Sir  Grenville  Temple,  under  a  monument  designed  by  a  son 
of  Goethe,  with  a  Latin  inscription. 

This  genealogy  was  mainly  written  down  by  "Uncle 
George"  Watson,  born  in  1771,  committing  it  to  paper 
when  88  years  old.    He  had  then  a  cousin  living,  Mrs. 
Priscilla  Watson  Cotton,  in  her  99th  year;  who  was  the 
surviving  sister  of  that  Elkanah  Watson,  who  had  his  por- 
trait painted  by  Copley  in  London  in  1783,  while  George  111 
was  reluctantly  acknowledging  to  John  Adams  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  .    On  the  stern  of  the  ship 
painted  in  the  background  of  this  portrait ,  Copley  painted 
the  stars  and  stripes,  — the  first  American  flag  ever  raised 
in  London.    The  correspondence  of  this  Elkanah  with  his 
schoolmate,  afterward  Dr.  Goodwin,  grandfather  of  the 
Greek  professor,  Goodwin,  is  in  my  hands  and  may  some 
day  be  printed. 

"Uncle  George"  was  an  older  cousin  of  Prof.  Goodwin'  s 
great  uncle,  whom  we  all  knew  as  "Uncle  Ed,  "  the  lord  of 
Clark'  s  island  for  many  years,  and  the  friend  of  many 
generations,  — a  seaman,  a  gardener,  a  poet  and  a  gentle- 
man, whose  like  none  of  us  has  ever  seen  or  shall  see. 

(729)   June  24,  1915.    HARVARD  REUNION  OF  THE 
CLASS  OF  1855— SANBORN  READ  LONG  MEMOIR  OF  ED- 
WIN MORTON—THOMAS  CHOLMONDELEY  AND  MORTON. 

The  revolving  years,  —  "periplomenoon  eniautoon,  "  as 
Homer  says,  --make  the  class  of  1855  the  oldest  to  show  a 
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united  front,  with  six  members  out  of  13  still  living,  at 
the  celebration  this  week.    The  13  are  distributed  widely 
over  the  nation;  but  none  are  now  in  Europe,  though  sev- 
eral are  buried  there.   We  are  five  in  Massachusetts,  one 
in  Maine,  two  in  California,  two  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in 
New  York,  one  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Virginia.    There  were 
94  recognized  by  us  as  classmates,  though  only  81  gradu- 
ated with  us  in  1855.    The  six  who  dined  with  our  Secretary 
Abbot  on  Tuesday  were  not  quite  7  per  cent  of  those  94-- 
a  tolerable  remnant  after  60  years.    They  were  photographed, 
and  appear  rather  more  antique  than  they  really  were  in  con- 
versation at  that  agreeable  but  inevitably  sad  festival.    What 
was  left  of  the  sherry  that  we  drank  in  1855  to  the  last  sur- 
vivor came  forth  in  the  handsome  loving  cup  we  gave  to 
Abbot  10  years  ago;  and  the  six  sipped  of  it,  and  found  it 
still  retaining  a  flavor  of  the  Spanish  tipple,  of  which  1 
have,  since  1890,  bought  a  bottle  in  Xerez  itself  and  found 
there  was  better  in  Boston.   We  talked  more  of  the  dead 
than  of  the  living;  and  it  fell  to  me,  as  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  Edwin  Morton,  to  read  the  fullest  memoir  of  him 
that  the  class  has  seen  since  his  death  in  1900,    He  was 
one  of  the  few  of  us  who  almost  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
as  perhaps  one  or  two  actually  did.    Morton,  in  1875-6, 
starting  from  Plymouth  in  1874,  went  through  Japan  and 
India,  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  got  no  further 
homeward  than  Switzerland  in  1876.    He  had  arranged  to 
return  with  me  from  England  in  1893,  but  did  not  accom- 
plish it.    He  had  been  in  England  so    early  as  November, 
1859,  but  in  the  20-odd  years  that  he  lingered  in  Switzer- 
land, he  did  not  reach  England  or  Paris  again.   What  the 
memoir  contained  on  this  subject  may  be  cited:  — 

When  the  country  was  startled  in  October,  1859,  by  the 
foray  at  Harpers  Ferry,  and  Gov.  Wise  made  a  demand  on 
the  governor  of  New  York  for  the  surrender  of  Gerrit 
Smith  to  Virginia,  Morton,  then  a  tutor  and  secretary  in 
Smith'  s  family,  went  down  from  Peterboro  to  Albany  to 
consult  Thurlow  Weed,  then  (as  he  had  been  for  some  years) 
the  virtual  governor  of  New  York.    Mr.  Weed  said:    "I 
wish  Mr.  Smith  were  in  Canada."   Other  measures  were 
found  expedient  in  Smith'  s  case;  but  Morton,  who  was  likely 
to  be  summoned  as  a  witness,  took  the  hint,  went  at  once 
to  Canada,  soon  after  sailed  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool  and 
spent  two  months  in  England. 

Having  left  hastily  and  without  a  passport,  which  was 
needful  in  visiting  France,  it  required  some  finesse  to  ob- 
tain a  passport  from  the  American  embassador  in  London, 
G.  M.  Dallas,  once  vice-president.    Through  our  friend, 
Thomas  Cholmondeley  of  Shrewsbury,  whom  Morton  and  I 
had  entertained  at  Cambridge  in  1854,  and  whose  stepfather 
was  Rev.  Zachary  Macaulay,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
Morton  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  another 
cousin,  and  a  tory  member  of  Parliament.    This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Macaulay'  s,  to  whom 
Morton  communicated  the  embarrassing  fact  that  he  was 
without  a  passport,  and  was  going  to  France;  also,  that  he 
had  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dallas,  and  no  letters  to  him. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  interested,  as  most  elderly  men  were,  in 
Morton's  address  and  conversation,  said:-- 

"I  know  Mr.  Dallas,  he  sometimes  dines  here,  and  it 
will  give  me  pleasure  to  state  your  case  to  him,  and  recom- 
mend you  for  a  passport." 
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So  said,  so  done;  the  passport  was  given,  and  Morton 
set  out  for  Paris .    But  before  crossing  the  channel  he  had 
a  farewell  visit  to  Cholmondeley  in  Shropshire;  in  which 
that  gallant  Englishman  said:  — 

"Morton,  you  are  going  to  Paris,  you  are  to  be  among 
the  French,  and  there'  s  one  piece  of  advice  I  wish  to  give 
you:   Never  talk  French  to  a  Frenchman!    If  he  knows  a 
word  of  English,  make  him  talk  English.    There'  s  nothing 
takes  'em  down  like  that." 

Morton  was  too  courteous  to  follow  such  counsel;  and 
when  he  called  on  the  elderly  Victor  Cousin,  whose  por- 
trait he  brought  back  to  me,  he  doubtless  made  himself 
understood  in  college  French.    Another  remark  Chol- 
mondeley made  to  Morton,  as  they  were  sitting  in  the  rec- 
tory at  Hodnet,  after  a  Christmas  dinner  with  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay  and  T.  C.'s  mother,  a  sister  of  Bishop  Heber:-- 

"Morton,  1  notice  you  say  'Sir'  to  Mr.  Macaulay. 
Among  ourselves  in  England  we  no  longer  say  that  even  to 
old  gentlemen.   We  sometimes  say  it  to  William,  here,  " 
who  came  in  with  a  hod  of  coal. 

Falling  into  serious  ill  health,   15  years  later,  Morton 
was  advised  to  take  a  long  sea  voyage,  and  chose  the 
Pacific  for  his  outing.    Sailing  from  San  Francisco  early 
in  1875,  after  the  death  of  Gerrit  Smith,  he  reached  Japan 
to  find  our  classmate,  B.  S.  Lyman,  in  the  employ  of  the 
government,  making  a  geological  survey  of  the  islands, 
who  may  have  introduced  Morton  to  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  authorities.    Morton,  as  a  Boston  lawyer,  was  desir- 
ous to  see  them  and  particularly  to  notice  their  methods 
of  evidence.    He  was  therefore  admitted  to  the  courts, 
and  actually  saw  the  application  of  torture  to  witnesses, 
which  Japan  then  professed  to  have  given  up.    Morton  went 
on  to  India,  and  took  leave  of  that  empire  of  England  at  a 
viceroy'  s  ball;  for  he  had  the  gift  of  finding  his  way  into 
the  higher  circles,  wherever  he  might  be.    Thence  he  went 
to  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  reached  Rome  early  in  1876.    He 
became  so  ill  there  that  his  physician  said:    "Your  best 
chance  for  life  is  to  take  the  cure  at  the  Swiss  Baden." 
Making  his  way  slowly,  and  taking  Venice  and  perhaps 
Florence  in  his  way,  he  reached  Baden  at  last;  and  settled 
down  there  for  some  dozen  years,  gaining  health  slowly, 
but  not  much  vigor  or  enterprise .    He  made  many  friends , 
for  Baden  was  frequented  by  invalids  and  their  families 
from  many  parts  of  Europe . 

Adolphus  Trollope  was  one  of  those,  and  many  other 
English  men  and  women.    Others  came  from  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  France,  with  a  few  Americans.    Among  the 
throng  there  came  in  successive  seasons  the  lady  from 
Vaud  already  mentioned,  who  invited  Morton  earnestly  to 
visit  her  at  her  campagne  (country-seat)  of  Langeraie, 
near  Merges,  in  the  Canton  Vaud.    He  accepted  for  a  week, 
went  there,  then  removed  to  the  hotel  Mont  Blanc,  and  had 
been  there  a  year  or  more,  when  1  first  visited  him  in 
June,  1890.    I  saw  him  there  again  in  1892  and  in  May  and 
June,  1893,  and  there,  at  the  same  Mont  Blanc  hotel,  he 
died  in  1900.    His  life  in  Switzerland  for  some  24  years 
was  a  busy  idleness;  for  his  health  declined  with  increas- 
ing age,  and  he  was  really  incapable  of  any  vigorous  and 
prolonged  physical  exertion.    Morton  died  rather  suddenly 
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and  without  apparent  suffering,  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and 
is  buried  in  the  pretty  village  cemetery  of  Morges . 

The  memoir  goes  on;  one  of  the  best  of  Shakespeare'  s 
many  good  characters,  and  one  of  those  he  liked  best,  — 
the  noble  Brutus,  said  at  his  death:  — 

My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 

Few  of  us  can  say  the  like;  but  it  is  true  of  Edwin  Morton. 
He  was  not  universally  attractive;  there  were  persons, 
friends  of  mine,  and  unduly  partial  to  me,  who  could  not 
abide  Morton.    They  were  usually  ladies,  who  saw  some- 
thing antipathetic  in  his  bearing  or  address  but  I  always 
found  him  what  the  French  call  "attaching."    He  was  a  ro- 
mantic character,  unequal  to  that  performance  which  we 
expect  from  the  talents  of  substantial  persons;  but  true  to 
the  Inner  Light;  and  if  he  accomplished  Little,  he  hoped 
and  strove  for  the  best.    He  had  many  friends,  and  those 
among  women,  who  were  attracted  by  the  paradoxical  un- 
selfishness of  his  character,  and  gave  him  credit  for  what 
he  would  have  achieved  if  he  could. 

I  introduced  to  him  young  friends  of  mine  who  spent  days 
or  weeks  in  Morges  and  who  found  him  helpful,  poetic  and 
sympathetic .    Pathetic  also  the  youngest  among  them  found 
him,  and  tried  to  portray  him,  in  a  sketch  she  wrote  at  my 
suggestion,  the  serious  but  romantic  Margaret  von  S.,  who 
knew  him  intimately,  but  had  not  the  key  to  his  character. 
He  was  what  the  achievers  in  various  lines  of  effort  need, 
an  appreciator.    A  magnanimous,  unenvying  joy  in  other 
men'  s  achievements;  a  lack  of  repining  at  his  own  failures, 
distinguish  a  character  that  is  very  rare  in  this  pushing 
and  egotistic  world.    Morton  had  inbibed  and  expressed, 
not  in  what  he  did  but  in  what  he  was,  much  that  is  best  in 
the  New  England  character;  he  had  also,  what  is  rarest 
of  all  in  New  England,  toleration  for  talents  and  opinions 
not  his  own.    His  affections  were  strong  and  pure;  he  failed 
in  achievement,  not  in  intention;  and  he  merited  that  high 
sentence  of  Wordsworth:  — 

Yet  there  lives 
A  Judge  who,  as  man  claims  by  merit,  gives; 
To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim. 
Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed; 
In  whose  pure  eyes  all  virtue  doth  succeed. 

(730)   June  29,  1915.    EMERSON  AND  HIS  CRITICS— 
HIS  MASTERY  OF  LANGUAGE—HIS  PRACTICAL  FACULTY 
ASSISTED  OTHERS. 

[Several  biographers  of  Emerson]  have  no  conception 
of  the  wide  distance  which  divides  them  from  the  high  re- 
gions where  Emerson  habitually  dwelt,   "His  thoughts  con- 
versing with  the  sky."   A  perception  of  this  distance  dawns 
or  bursts  on  the  most  dense  of  mankind,  when  suddenly,  in 
the  midst  of  a  familiar   talk  ,  the  soul  of  Emerson  seemed 
to  remove  itself  to  an  infinite  remoteness ,  and  to  be  no 
longer  conscious  of  this  mundane  sphere.    But  this  was  in- 
voluntary and  for  a  short  time;  it  was  not  a  part  of  his 
daily  life,  in  which  a  "constitutional  reserve"  was  not  often 
manifest  toward  others.    He  sought  out  the  sentiments  of 
others ,  and  to  the  ingenuous  nature  of  childhood  he  devoted 
himself;  he  aided  them  to  express  themselves  so  assiduously 
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that  he  might  have  been  the  father  of  the  whole  primary 
school,  as  in  affection  he  was;  when  he  called  himself 
"cold"  he  meant  merely  that  his  mental  powers  did  not 
always  move  with  that  alacrity  which  he  desired,  and  in 
moments  of  genius  enjoyed.    It  was  not  a  chill  in  his  af- 
fections, which  flowed  forth  often  beyond  his  power  decor- 
ously to  express .    This  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  that  critic 
in  the  New  Republic,  who  makes  a  great  to-do  over  Emer- 
son's  complaints  against  himself.    Hyperbole,  as  Mr. 
Firkins  says,  truly  was  his  natural  language,  --the  tone  of 
a  great  poet,  who  sees  the  world  under  a  vivid  illumination, 
invisible  to  most  of  us . 

Much  of  the  criticism. .  .is  merely  verbal,  and  indicates 
a  meager  vocabulary  in  the  hands  of  the  critic.    Some  of 
it  is  well  founded,  and  Emerson  would  have  been  grateful 
for  it.    But  to  deal  with  the  miraculous  fountain  of  language, 
and  only  dole  from  it  with  a  teaspoon,  was  not  Emerson'  s 
way.    He  had  a  mastery  of  his  own  language,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  other  tongues  rarely  given  to  American  scholars; 
and  his  sense  of  fitness,  in  language,  in  behavior  and  in 
giving  judgment ,  was  of  the  keenest. 

There  was  a  strong  practical  faculty  in  Emerson,  which 
he  was  prompt  to  disown,  but  which  distinguished  him  from 
Alcott,  whose  genius  he  admired,  but  wished  him  more 
plain  sense;  which  by  a  grand  contrast,  was  as  distinctive 
of  Emerson  as  it  was  wanting  in  Bronson  Alcott.    The 
"Fruitland"  book  of  Miss  Sears  exhibits  this  contrast  clear- 
ly and  charmingly .    Emerson  carefully  picked  up  the  dropped 
stitches  of  Alcott  and  Charles  Lane ,  as  he  did  those  of 
Channing  and  other  friends;  collected  their  rents,  or  paid 
them  himself;  was  untiring  in  the  details  of  business  which 
they  steadily  neglected;  and  he  enabled  Lane,  Alcott  and 
Joseph  Palmer  to  face  the  pecuniary  world  with  reasonable 
and  not  unhandsome  success.    The  book  is  entertaining, 
friendly,  and  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  a  failure  that 
wavered  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  gave  Louisa 
Alcott  a  needed  background. 
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(731)   July  6,  1915.    FRENCH' S  STATUE  OF  WENDELL 
PHILLIPS— ALCOTT' S  TRIBUTE— THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

In  our  time,  or  at  least  60  years  ago,  Wendell  Phillips, 
whose  noble  statue  by  French  was  this  week  Monday  dedi- 
cated in  Boston,  with  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  would 
have  been  murdered  in  as  savage,  but  not  so  legal  a  man- 
ner had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  slave  traders  of 
Charleston,  or  the  disunionists  of  Mississippi,  headed  by 
Jefferson  Davis.    His  honorable  but  invective  and,  in  turn, 
eulogistic  life  was  summed  up  by  an  elder  friend,  in  a 
sonnet  which  one  of  the  orators  on  Monday  thus  introduced: 

"A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Phillips,  by  a  painful 
disease,  his  elder  associate  in  the  antislavery  cause,  Bron- 
son Alcott,  coming  up  from  Connecticut  to  Boston,  to  teach 
that  confident  city  the  best  way  to  educate  children,  and 
giving  her  grown-up  population  serious  and  sincere  lessons 
in  liberty  and  toleration,  Bronson  Alcott,  in  the  vale  of 
years--it  was  his  84th  year --surveying  the  whole  career  of 
Phillips,  gave  this  outline  of  it  in  a  comprehensive  short 
poem:  — 

People's  Attorney,  servant  of  the  Right, 
Pleader  for  all  shades  of  the  solar  ray,  — 


Complexions  dusky,  yellow,  red  or  white, -- 
Who,  in  thy  country'  s  and  thy  time'  s  despite. 
Hast  only  questioned,  "What  will  Duty  say?" 
And  followed  swiftly  in  her  narrow  way! 

Tipped  is  thy  tongue  with  golden  eloquence; 
All -honeyed  accents  fall  from  off  thy  Lips,  — 
Each  eager  listener  his  full  measure  sips, 
Yet  runs  to  waste  the  sparkling  opulence. 

The  scorn  of  bigots  and  the  worldling'  s  flout. 
If  Time  long  held  thy  merit  in  suspense. 
Hastening  repentant  now,  with  pen  devout. 
Impartial  History  dare  not  leave  thee  out. 

'We  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  bear  testimony  that 
history  has  found,  and  has  summoned  sculpture  to  record, 
in  noble  lineaments,  what  this  attorney  of  the  right  was  in 
his  outward  aspect,  as  he  trod  these,  his  native  streets, 
and  did  much  to  make  them,  too,  free  to  endure  the  foot- 
steps of  a  slave  or  a  slave  trader.    He  did  not  live  to  see 
the  full  restoration  of  the  freedman  to  those  rights  of  edu- 
cation and  of  suffrage  that  he  should  have  had;  but  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  while  this  monument  stood  here  veiled, 
awaiting  its  dedication,  that  supreme  court  which  in  our 
early  time  was  the  frowning  bastion  of  oppression,  forti- 
fied with  all  the  technicalities  and  rigmarole  of  musty  law, 
to  protect  the  chain  and  the  whip  of  the  slave-driver,  has 
at  last  uttered  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness  which  se- 
cure to  the  Negro  all  the  voting  rights  of  the  white  man  and 
the  red  man  in  this  republic,  the  peacemaker  of  the  world." 

Phillips  would  have  rejoiced  in  this  slow  and  grudging 
decree,  rendered  unanimously  from  the  high  seat  of  justice, 
and  by  those  well-gowned  men  who,  some  of  them,  in  the 
follies  of  their  youth,  defended  Negro  slavery,  some  by 
arms,  others  by  the  sophistries  of  legal  interpretation. 


(732)  Aug.  12,  1915.  THE  BEHAl  TAKE-OVER  OF 
GREENACRE— MISS  FARMER'  S  RIGHTS  AND  WISHES 
DISREGARDED. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  brief  notice  in  the  Transcript 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  dwindling  and  dying  fellowship 
of  the  Greenacre  conferences  at  Eliot,  in  Maine,  last  Mon- 
day.   1  was  present  there  and  saw  the  later  proceedings. 
The  places  to  be  filled  in  the  board  of  trustees  were  those 
vacated  two  years  ago  by  Dr,  Willis  and  Mr.  Dresser,  who 
could  not  go  with  the  Behaist  sectaries,  who  then  captured 
the  fellowship,  altered  the  by-laws  to  suit  their  sect,  and 
have  since,  in  disregard  of  Miss  Farmer'  s  wishes,  occu- 
pied her  property,  without  paying  her  any  rent,  and  have 
turned  her  parliament  of  religions  into  a  branch  of  their 
sect.    Every  member  of  the  board  of  nine  is  now  of  that 
sect;  the  one  vacancy  being  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Harris,  a  Tammany  politician  of  New  York.    Only  40  of 
the  more  than  200  former  members  of  the  fellowship  were 
present,  the  old  friends  of  Miss  Farmer  holding  aloof  from 
this  sectarian  gathering .    One  of  their  chief  supporters 
(though  not  a  Behaist  believer),  Francis  Keefe,  has  lately 
died,  leaving  what  small  property  he  had  to  Miss  Farmer, 
who,  by  his  will  is  made  executrix  of  the  bequest.    Al- 
though an  honorary  member  of  the  fellowship.  Miss  F.'s 
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name  was  not  read  at  the  meeting.    A  deficit  of  about 
$600  in  the  annual  expenses  was  reported,  $200  of  which 
was  for  the  rent  of  her  inn,  of  which  no  dollar  has  for  years 
gone  to  her.    These  well-known  facts  were  omitted  from  the 
official  report  in  the  Transcript.    They  are  known,  how- 
ever, in  Eliot,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  townspeople  has 
turned  much  against  these  intruders,  who  have  nullified  the 
good  results  of  Miss  Farmer's  generous  efforts  for  a 
harmony  of  religions  for  the  past  20  years . 

(733)  Aug.  19,  1915.    DAVID  ATWOOD  WASSON  AND 
CONCORD— HIS  MONUMENT  AND  GRAVE  PLOT— HIS 
GRANDSON. 

The  death  of  young  David  Wasson  in  Colorado  recalls  the 
life  of  his  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  who  has  been  too 
much  forgotten  of  late  years  .    David  Atwood  Wasson,  son 
of  a  Maine  sea  captain,  and  himself  quite  capable  of  man- 
aging a  vessel,  studied  for  the  Calvinistic  pulpit  at  Bangor, 
and  had  his  first  parish  in  that  part  of  Bradford  which  soon 
became  Groveland.    There  his  theological  views  changed, 
as  have  those  of  so  many  of  his  sect  since;  he  gave  up  his 
pulpit  by  the  Merrimac,  and  went  abroad,  a  few  years  be- 
fore Theodore  Parker  did.    Returning,  improved  in  health, 
he  preached  for  a  time  in  Parker'  s  Boston  pulpit;  but  deli- 
cate health  forbade  that  duty,  and  he  became  an  essayist 
and  poet  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.    Beginning  in  1859,  he 
continued  in  that  magazine  till  1865-6,  contributing  also  to 
the  Boston  Commonwealth,  when  it  was  controled  by  his 
friend,  Maj.  Stearns,  and  to  other  periodicals.    For  a  time 
he  lived  at  Concord,  in  the  house  built  by  Thoreau  and  his 
father,  and  afterward  at  Medford.    He  was  abroad  again 
before  1879,  and  in  that  year  became  one  of  the  lecturers 
at  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy,  where  his  subjects 
were  historical.    So  closely  was  he  associated  with  the 
Concord  authors,  that  at  his  death,  in  1887,  his  friend  and 
disciple,  Frank  Stearns,  gave  him  a  grave  monument  in 
grounds  that  I  bought  for  the  purpose  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
cemetery,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  winter  of  1886-7,  im 
the  64th  year  of  his  age.    He  had  become  feeble  and  blind 
in  his  later  years,  but  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  his 
friends,  who  were  much  attached  to  him,  and  published  a 
volume  of  his  poems  after  his  death.    His  only  son,  George 
Wasson,  became  a  marine  artist,  yachtsman  and  story- 
teller, living  at  Kittery  Point  in  Maine;  and  the  grandson, 
who  was  born  there,  learned  to  be  a  journalist  in  Ports- 
mouth, near  by.    Inherited  ill-health  pursued  him,  and  he 
died,  a  youth  of  much  promise,  this  August. 

(734)  Sept.  7,   1915.    BUNSEN' S  WORK  ON  HIPPOLYTUS 
AND  NEO-PLATONISM— CHOLMONDELEY'  S  GIFT  TO 
THOREAU— A LCOTT  AND  THE  TRISMEGISTl. 

From  Manetho  we  soon  come  to  Hippolytus,  the  favorite 
of  Bunsen,  whose  book  on  this  ecclesiastic  was  one  of  those 
sent  by  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  and  by  Thoreau  bequeathed 
to  me.    The  manuscript  of    "The  Refutation  of  all  Here- 
sies, "  by  Hippolytus,  was  found  in  a  monastery  of  Mt. 
Athos  in  1842-3  by  a  learned  Greek,  Minoides  Mynas;  and 
it  proved  a  great  find  for  Bunsen,  who  out  of  it  contrived  to 
make  two  octavo  volumes,  in  a  second  edition  (published  in 
English  and  at  London  by  Longmans  in  1851)  and  sent  from 
London  to  Thoreau  in  1855,  after  Cholmondeley  had  re- 
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turned  from  his  long  visit  in  Concord  and  Boston;  and  was 
starting  for  Sebastopol,  and  the  Crimean  war;  of  which  he 
saw  the  end.    Of  the  1150  pages  which  make  up  this  instruc- 
tive and  learned,  but  rather  dull  work,  probably  Thoreau 
read  very  few;  for  he  had  no  turn  for  theology  of  the  formal 
kind.    I  read  most  of  them,  first  or  last  during  the  half- 
century  that  I  have  owned  the  work,  but  it  is  only  for  con- 
sulting it,  in  writing  this  letter,  that  1  have  cut  the  final 
pages  of  the  first  volume,  containing  this  noteworthy  pas- 
sage:— 

'Theological  science  was  born  in  the  East,  established 
at  Alexandria,  the  Athens  of  the  later  Hellenic  and  early 
Christian  era,  and  was  transplanted  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  West  by  Irenaeus,  the  apostle  to  the  Gauls.    Hippolytus 
wrote  in  Greek,  for  Greek  was  the  Living  organ  of  inter- 
national intercourse  at  Rome  and  the  common  language 
(koine)  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews .    The  Christian  congrega- 
tion at  Rome,  from  the  beginning,  consisted  of  Greek 
converts  (who  were  the  bankers,  secretaries,  tutors  and 
preceptors,  valets  and  agents  of  the  Romans)  and  of  Jews, 
who  then  spoke  Greek,  as  now  they  generally  speak  Ger- 
man.   The  noble  families  of  Rome  remained  unconverted 
even  under  Theodosius    1.,  as  shown  by  the  complaints  of 
Prudentius,  the  Spanish  Christian  poet,  who  wrote  more 
than  130  years  after  Hippolytus  . . . .  " 

This  man  was  bishop  of  Portus,  the  port  of  Rome,  and 
lived  in  the  second  Christian  century.    To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  tolerably  full  account  of  what  the  Gnostics 
believed,  as  he  read  their  books;  but  some  modern  scholars, 
reading  more  widely,  give  a  different  account.   What 
Hippolytus  gives  as  the  Gnostic  system,  is  retranslated 
by  Mead,  but  praised,  instead  of  censured,  and  ascribed, 
in  part,  to  Egyptian  wisdom  of  a  century  or  two  older;  and 
he  thinks  that  Christianity  was  modified  by  Trismegistus, 
rather  than  Gnosticism  by  Christianity.    The  Jewish  theory 
of  descent  from  Adam  seems  to  have  been  modified  by  this 
Trismegist  or  Gnostic  doctrine,  with  its  Aeons  and  Depths, 
and  Pleroma;  and  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  Hellenistic 
(Greek-speaking)  Jews  of  Alexandria,  represented  by 
Philo  Judaeus  and  others.  Mead  says:-- 

"There  was  already  in  the  first  centuries  before  Christ 
a  well -developed  Hellenistic  doctrine  of  the  descent  of 
man  from  the  Man  Above,  and  of  his  return  to  that  heaven- 
ly state  by  his  mastery  of  the  powers  of  the  Cosmos . " 

This  was  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine,  and  it  was  accepted 
in  a  certain  sense  by  Alcott,  in  his  'Ion,  " — a  celebration 
of  Emerson  after  his  death  in  1882:  — 

Recall  the  memories  of  Man's  ancient  state. 
Ere  to  this  low  orb  had  his  form  dropt  down; 
Oblivious  here  of  heavenly  glories  flown; 
Lapsed  from  the  high,  the  fair,  the  blest  estate. 
Unknowing  these,  and  by  himself  unknown; 
Lo!  Ion,  unf alien  from  his  lordly  prime. 
Paused  in  his  passing  flight, 

(735)    Sept.  14,  1915.    THE  TRANSIENT  AND  PERMA- 
NENT IN  LITERATURE— THE  REAL  POTENCY  OF  A 
GREAT  AUTHOR— GOOD  SPIRITS  PRESERVE  MUCH  THAT 
IS  NOT  GREAT. 
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Although  materialist  philosophy  teaches  that  nothing 
can  act  where  it  is  not,  yet  the  whole  story  of  past  litera- 
ture contradicts  this  bold  assumption.    Literature  of  the 
Past  cannot  be  actually  present;  that  would  be  a  contra- 
diction in  express  terms.    If  Shakespeare  and  Homer, 
Dante  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  actually  among  us,  pro- 
ducing literature  every  month  or  two,  they  could  not  be 
called  past  or  ancient  literature;  they  would  be  in  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day'  s  labor,  which  now  they  manifestly 
are  not.    Yet  in  a  certain  sense  they  are  with  us;  they  are 
present  and  they  still  make  a  part  of  our  social  and  in- 
tellectual life.    What  is  it,  then,  which  outlives  the  man 
or  woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  gives  to  the  disembodied 
spirit  or  memory  of  the  man  a  potency  which  he  had  not 
when  he  lived  and  was  known  among  us? 

It  is  the  real  potency  of  the  author,  --that  part  of  him 
which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  death,  --which,  freed  from 
the  bonds  of  space  and  time,  lives  on  and  conveys  the 
spirit  of  the  author  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women,  long 
after  that  soul  gets  another  tabernacle  of  the  flesh  or 
maintains  none  at  all.    Considering  things  under  this  as- 
pect, it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  form  of  authorship 
with  which  time  has  nothing  to  do;  while  there  is  a  body  of 
literature  which  can  scarcely  be  called  literature  at  all, 
because  it  perishes  with  its  writer,  or  even  while  he  is  yet 
upon  earth,  or  perhaps  writing  to  maintain  that  reputation 
which  his  permanent  work  has  gained  for  him.    The  con- 
trast between  the  transient  and  the  permanent  is  the  one 
chief  tragedy  of  human  life--of  which  Shakespeare  had  the 
keenest  and  most  subtle  perception.    As  usual,  he  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  Sonnets,  — of  which  Ashcroft  Noble  finely 
said,  --"to  ignore  them  is  impossible,  and  to  treat  them 
adequately  is  not  less  so."  What  then  did  Shakespeare  say? 

Since  brass  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless 
sea. 

But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  Beauty  hold  a  plea? 

Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower . 

Perishable  indeed  is  the  great  over-blooming  of  what  we 
call  Literature;  most  noticeable,  perhaps,  in  that  super- 
abundant form  of  recent  years,  --prose  fiction,  --but  evi- 
dent enough  in  poesy,  the  elder  but    nobler  type  of  inven- 
tion.   Homer  has  survived;  but  by  what  miracle  of  the 
Muses,  who  have  allowed  much  that  we  suppose  was  as 
precious  to  disappear  forever  or  to  fall  into  tatters  and 
fragments ,  tantalizing  by  their  suggestions  of  lost  ex- 
cellence.   On  the  whole,  we  feel  grateful  to  time  for  ob- 
literating the  huge  mass  of  written  manuscript;  for  else 
the  world,  as  St.  John  naively  said,   "could  not  contain  it 
all, "  and  recent  merit  would  have  no  chance  at  all.    But 
there  is  a  lively,  petty,  but  graceful  and  indispensable 
array  of  books  that  are  not  indispensable,  yet  are  never 
dispensed  with,  --are  not  of  serious  import,  yet  are  im- 
portant and  continue  to  be  read;  the  entertaining,  gossip- 
ing, lightly  moralizing  sort  of  literature,  --much  of 
Xenophon,  much  of  Horace,  more  than  half  of  French 
prose,  perhaps,  and  nine-tenths  of  French  poetry,  --a  deal 
of  the  famous  writing  in  EngUsh  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies; Addison,  Goldsmith,  Horace  Walpole,  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Miss  Mitford.    Of  popular  poets  much  slides  into  ob- 
livion,  of  Pope,    of  Scott,    of  Byron,    and  now  of  Tenny- 
son; while  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Shelley 
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and  Keats  have  attention  called  even  to  their  imperfect  and 
wearisome  pages,  because  these  are  associated  with  pas- 
sages that  cannot  be  forgotten.    Mere  good  spirits  in 
literature  preserve  from  forgetfulness,  without  serious 
regard  to  the  sentiment  or  thought  exhibited .... 

(736)  Sept.  30,   1915.    THE  ARTIST,  C,  L.  BOYKIN, 
AND  PORTRAIT  OF  SANBORN. 

The  beginner,  however,  who  has  a  reputation  to  make, 
if  a  true  artist,  with  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  tries 
his  hand  at  all  styles,  and  finally  chooses  that  for  which 
there  is  most  demand,  or  which  fits  his  genius  the  best . 
This  is  the  case  with  my  friend,  C.  L.  Boykin,  at  125 
Dartmouth  street,  who  is  now  working  hard  to  finish  his 
"Honor  the  Belgium,  "  a  deserted  battlefield  in  sight  of 
Antwerp. ...    It  is  a  large  picture,  worthy  of  exhibition 
in  some  well-lighted  hall     Boykin' s  portrait  of  F.  B.  San- 
born, presiding  at  Faneuil  hall,  a  large  canvas,  is  now 
exhibited  at  Bayley'  s  Copley  gallery,   101  Newbury  street. . . . 

(737)  Oct.  5,  1915.    ALCOTT' S  FAVORITE  CLASSICS-- 
PILGRIM'  S  PROGRESS—JOHN  BROWN  AND  BIBLES  CON- 
TAINING THE  APOCRYPHA. 

Alcott  preferred  Bunyan  to  Shakespeare,  Evelyn  to  Bacon, 
and  Cowley  to  Cowper .    The  "Pilgrim'  s  Progress"  was  his 
first  imaginative  book,  as  it  was  mine.    It  came  into  our 
small  Library  from  both  of  my  grandfathers,  and  was  read 
before  the  Bible,  which,  however,  I  had  read  through  be- 
fore I  was  eight,  not  omitting  most  of  the  Apocrypha,  which 
was  not  so  carefully  excluded  from  the  family  Bibles  then 
as  it  has  been  since;  though  the  stricter  Puritans  disliked 
to  see  it  there.    John  Brown,  the  last  of  the  Puritans,  and 
descended  from  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims,  liked  to  see  it  in 
his  Bible.    In  his  will  he  provided  for  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
containing  the  Apocrypha  to  go  to  each  of  his  children, 
and  his  son,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  left  it  for  me  to  purchase 
those  copies.    I  found  it  difficult,  for  all  the  Bible  societies 
made  a  point  of  excluding  it.    Finally  I  found  the  required 
number  of  copies  in  a  well-printed  Philadelphia  edition, 
and  sent  them  for  distribution  to  the  son  at  Put -in-Bay 
island  in  Lake  Erie,  where  at  that  time  three  or  four  of 
the  children  lived,  and  where  two  of  the  grandchildren 
still  reside. 

(738)  Oct.  7,  1915.    THOREAU' S  BIRTHPLACE —NEW 
PERSECUTION  OF  MISS  FARMER. 

A  few  changes  in  real  estate  at  Concord  affect  the  liter- 
ary associations  there.    The  Emerson  house  is  opened  and 
the  Old  Manse  closed  for  the  winter.    The  farm  on  which 
Thoreau  was  born,  in  the  east  part  of  Concord,  on  the 
"Virginia"  road,  has  just  been  sold  from  one  Wheeler  to 
another  Wheeler,  for  nearly  $10,000.    It  is  a  farm  of 
some  80  acres,  including  woodland,  and  had  been  that  of 
Capt.  Jonas  Minot,  the  second  husband  of  Mary  Jones, 
Thoreau' s  grandmother.    She  was  again  a  widow  in  1817, 
and  her  son-in-law,  John  Thoreau,  was  "carrying  on  her 
widow'  s  thirds"  when  the  famous  grandson  was  born,  in 
July.    The  picturesque  lean-to  house  was  removed  25 
years  ago,  but  still  stands  not  far  off,  shorn  of  the  picturesque. 
The  grandfather,  Dunbar,  had  died,  30  years  before  in  Keene, 
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a  noted  Freemason;  but  the  grandmother  lived  till  1829, 
and  Thoreau  remembered  her  well. --The  old  farm  of 
Maj.  Hosmer,  adjutant  of  the  Minute  Men  at  Concord 
Bridge,  is  to  be  partly  sold  for  house  lots;  but  his  red 
farmhouse  will  remain  for  tenants;  and  next  door  is  the 
Hosmer  cottage,  in  which  May  Alcott  was  born,  --the 
property  now  of  a  branch  of  the  James  family,  now  in- 
habiting Concord,  Philadelphia  and  a  prison  in  Berlin. 

A  new  persecution  threatens  Miss  Farmer  in  her  peace- 
ful retreat  at  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire,  where  she 
has  been  for  four  years  under  the  protection  of  the  state 
courts  from  those  false  friends  who  insist  she  is  insane, 
and  who  occupy  $20,000  worth  of  her  Maine  property.    A 
Maine  neighbor  named  Hammond  petitions  the  Rockingham 
county  court  for  her  removal  under  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
from  her  comfortable  home  in  Portsmouth  to  some  house 
or  asylum  in  Maine,  alleging  that  she  is  restrained  against 
her  will  in  Portsmouth.    Everybody,  including  this  peti- 
tioner, knows  that  she  prefers  to  live  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  has  a  more  comfortable  home  than  any  she  has  had 
since  1909.    Since  July,   1911,  no  dollar  of  the  income  of 
her  lands  has  been  received  by  her,  but  some  of  it  has 
been  paid  to  lawyers  to  prevent  her  from  controling  it  ac- 
cording to  her  wishes .    The  case  will  be  heard  at  Ports- 
mouth some  time  this  month. 


(739)    Nov.  25,  1915. 
BROWN. 


SANBORN'S  PUPIL,  SARAH 


Miss  Sarah  Brown,  one  of  the  four  surviving  children 
of  John  Brown,  the  martyr,  is  on  her  deathbed  in  San  Jose, 
Cal. ,  near  which  she  has  carried  on  for  years  a  small 
fruit  farm,  doing  much  of  the  work  with  her  own  artistic 
hands.    She  reached  the  age  of  69  last  September,  being 
then  out  of  health  in  consequence  of  a  serious  surgical 
operation  at  the  age  of  66.    More  recently  she  had  a  fall 
from  her  bicycle,  inflicting  severe  injury;  for  which  an- 
other operation  was  needful,  the  consequences  of  which  she 
cannot  survive.    With  her  elder  sister,  Anne,  she  was  my 
pupil  in  Concord,  soon  after  her  father'  s  death,  and  there 
she  learned  drawing,  which  she  afterward  carried  so  far 
as  to  be  an  art  teacher  in  rural  California  for  several 
years.    She  is  a  gentle,  peaceful  person,  beloved  by  all, 
and  a  great  help  to  her  mother  and  sisters,  one  of  whom, 
Mrs.  Fablinger,  and  her  daughter,  are  now  caring  for 
her  at  her  farm  in  Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  county,  Cal. 
This  sister,  and  another,  Mrs.  Adams,  and  their  brother, 
Salmon,  at  Portland,  Or.,  are  the  only  survivors  of  John 
Brown'  s  20  children,  of  whom  three  sons  died  fighting  near 
their  father  in  Kansas  and  Virginia. 

(740)    Dec.  7,   1915.    CHRISTOPHER  GREENE,  TRAN- 
SCENDENTALIST. 

A  very  different  person  was  Christopher  Greene  of  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.    He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  20, 
and  entered  the  army;  but  was  so  disgusted  with  the  Florida 
war  that  he  resigned  and  became  a  teacher,  at  Tyngsboro, 
at  Bridgewater,  at  Milton  and  elsewhere.    He  also  became 
a  fervent  Transcendentalist  and  abolitionist.    In  connection 
with  the  Chaces  of  Providence,  Margaret  Fuller  and  others 
he  kept  up  a  reformatory  circle  at  Providence,  and  main- 
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tained  a  journal  called  "The  Plain  Speaker,  "  something 
like  Orson  Murray's  Vermont  Telegraph.    His  experience 
in  Mrs.  Winslow'  s  endowed  school  at  Tyngsboro  was  re- 
corded for  a  few  of  us  by  one  of  his  young  pupils ,  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  at  the  date  1843-4;  he  afterwards  was 
for  two  years  at  the  head  of  the  Milton  academy,  and  be- 
fore that  had  been  associated  with  Horace  Mann  in  the 
Bridgewater  state  normal  school.    He  was  in  favor  with 
two  such  opposite  poles  of  the  educational  sphere  as  Horace 
Mann  and  Bronson  Alcott,  and  equally  in  favor  with  Mar- 
garet Fuller  and  Elizabeth  Peabody,  --not  to  mention  his 
cousin  Julia  Ward,  who  in  1844  married  Dr.  Howe.    A 
sketch  of  Greene'  s  life  and  character  has  been  printed  by 
one  of  his  Milton  pupils,  J.  W  .  Webster,  who  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1854.    It  appeared  in  the  Milton  Record, 
and  now  in  a  15-page  pamphlet,  of  much  interest.    Maj. 
Greene  died  in  1853,  leaving  a  widow  and  children,  and 
many  admiring  friends.    He  was  a  typical  Transcendentalist 
of  the  early  period,  — as  several  of  the  West  Point  grad- 
uates were. 

(741)   Dec.  9,   1915.    THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  SOUTH- 
WORTH  AND  HAWES--SETH  WELLS  CHENEY,  THE 
CRAYONER— SANBORN'  S  EARLY  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
PROSE  AND  VERSE  TO  THE  UNITARIAN  MONTHLY  RE- 
LIGIOUS  MAGAZINE. 


The  Boston  of  which  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her  husband 
were  such  ornaments,  Boston  from  1840  to  1880,  has  its 
memory  revived  by  the  exhibition  at  the  gallery  of  Doll 
&  Richards,  73  Newbury  street,  of  some  scores  of  the 
large  old  photographs  of  Southworth  &  Hawes,  who  were 
in  their  glory  as  artists  in  1854-55.    Mr.  Southworth  was 
then  living,  the  more  artistic  of  the  two  partners,  if  not 
the  better  manipulator  of  the  apparatus.    The  small  photo- 
graphic portraits  are  not  shown,  and  perhaps  are  scat- 
tered, as  these  soon  will  be;   but  large  portraits  of  celeb- 
rities of  1850-55  are  many  there  such  as  Webster,  Choate, 
Judge  Shaw,  Seth  Cheney,   the  crayon  artist,    Long- 
fellow, both  with  and  without  his  magnificent  full  beard, 
and  J.  T.  Fields,  before  he  allowed  his  beard  its  later 
spread,  but  while  the  English  whisker  was  still  in  fashion. 
Dr.  Frederic  Huntington,  long  before  he  was  bishop,  and 
Amos  Lawrence,  father  of  the  present  bishop.  Dr.  Holmes 
in  the  ingenuous  innocence  of  his  beardless  face,  and  a 
few  other  portraits  are  there,  together  with  the  well-known 
head  of  Emerson,  and  a  fiiU  length  of  old  Dr.  Jackson, 
modestly  wielding  his  long  cane. 

Most  are  easy  to  recognize,  though  that  of  Cheney  (our 
best  crayoner,  and  a  fine  steel  engraver,  as  well  as  the 
modeler  of  a  few  good  busts  and  medallions)  is  so  much 
darker  than  the  life  that  he  has  almost  a  fierce  aspect.    He 
was  indeed  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  beings,  but  with  a 
beetling  brow  that  shadowed  his  face;    I  know  most  of  these 
men,  my  cousin,  Webster,  being  one  of  the  few  exceptions. 
Dr.  Huntington  I  remember  with  peculiar  gratitude,  for  he 
was  the  first  magazine  editor  who  paid  me  for  my  articles, 
when  he  edited  the  Unitarian  Monthly  Religious  magazine, 
to  which  I  contributed  for  two  years  in  college,  mostly  in 
prose,  but  sometimes  in  verse.    I  remember  him  also  for 
another  incident,  rather  embarrassing  at  the  time.    He  had 
come  early  to  Concord  to  perform  a  marriage  service  at  a 
house  to  which  1  was  invited  for  the  evening,  as  he  was,  — 
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and  when  he  came  to  call  on  me,  before  sunset  in  Septem- 
ber, 1  was  digging  and  picking  my  first  crop  of  Concord 
potatoes  in  the  Channing  garden  of  1855  or  1856. 

(742)   Dec.  30,  1915.    THE  MIRACLE  OF  HELEN  KEL- 
LER—LAURA BRIDGMAN  AND  ANNIE  SULLIVAN. 

Interesting  things  are  taking  place  all  about  us  which 
cast  light  on  what  Massachusetts  has  done  in  the  past  to 
teach  the  world  how  defectives  and  delinquencies  are  best 
treated.    Going  down  from  Boston  to  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  in  this  month,  1  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
distinguished  socialist,  Helen  Keller,  now  a  young  woman 
of  more  than  30  years,  lecturing  against  militarism  and 
"preparedness"  to  more  than  2000  people  in  a  New  York 
high  school  hall,  and  mingling  some  fallacies  with  the 
sound  and  original  opinions  she  has  formed  in  course  of 
her  interesting  but  secluded  education.    She  has  acquired 
a  more  distinct  enunciation  since  she  began  to  address 
large  audiences ,  and  though  on  this  occasion  (December 
19,  in  Irving  place,  New  York),  she  had  an  interpreter  to 
repeat  her  sentences  from  the  written  copy  with  which  she 
had  prepared  herself,  it  was  not  difficult,  by  watching  her 
expressive  countenance,  to  follow  the  sentences  of  her 
peculiar  voice.    She  has  been  deaf  for  many  years,  and 
got  her  early  education  through  the  manual  alphabet,  im- 
pressed with  the  fingers  of  the  teacher  on  her  own  hand 
(being  blind  as  well  as  deaf),  yet  she  has  acquired  by  read- 
ing, thinking  and  conversation  with  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, a  good  general  education,  so  far  as  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  sources  accessible  to  her.    Naturally,  she  has 
followed  the  opinions  of  those  immediately  about  her,  which 
have  been  socialistic,  and  this  was  evident  in  her  New  York 
address . 

She  regards  herself  just  now  as  a  missionary  against 
militarism,  even  in  the  milder  forms  of  preparation  to  de- 
fend her  native  land  and  its  workers  from  the  invasion  of 
hostile  foreigners;  and,  to  judge  by  her  effect  on  the  2000 
inside,  and  the  equal  number  outside  of  the  hall  in  Irving 
place.  Miss  Keller  is  an  apostle  who  will  have  a  hearing 
and  followers.    Her  words  did  not  lack  fire,  and  her  ap- 
pearance and  manner  are  impressive.    She  said,  among 
other  things: — 

"Let  no  worklngman  join  the  army  that  may  be  organized 
by  vote  of  the  United  States  Congress.    Tliis  proposed  con- 
tinental army  is  to  defend  the  interests  of  capitalists ,  and 
has  already  shown  itself  the  foe  of  freedom.    It  can  be  used 
to  break  strikes  as  well  as  to  protect  the  poor ....    I  look 
on  the  world  as  my  fatherland;  every  war  has  for  me  the 
horror  of  a  family  quarrel.   When  true  history  replaces  the 
lies  and  false  teaching  of  the  schools ,  a  call  to  patriots 
will  be  a  call  to  brotherhood,  not  a  call  to  arms ....   We 
need  an  international  society  of  workers  that  will  bring  all 
labor  parties,  in  all  lands,  together  as  comrades;  let  them 
call  us  traitors  if  they  will,  and  baptize  our  union  with 
blood  and  fire!    Our  world-circling  revolt  shall  yet  make 
the  civilization  of  kaisers  a  junk  heap,  destroying  all  theo- 
ries which  make  of  man  a  brute,  and  of  God  a  monster. " 

These  are  not  exactly  the  words  of  peace  and  soberness; 
yet  they  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  and  at  their  close  it 
was  voted  to  send  her  whole  address  to  President  Wilson 
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and  the  members  of  Congress.    Few  of  the  thousands  who 
listen  to  Miss  Keller  know  her  story,  save  in  the  most 
general  way.    Tliey  know  her  infirmity,  and  how  it  was 
overcome,  in  the  same  way  as  was  Laura  Bridgman'  s 
four-score  years  ago;  but  not  its  cause  nor  her  ancestry. 

Her  father  was  a  southern  soldier,  of  Swiss  descent 
and  marked  ability,  who  fought  for  secession,  and  after 
the  war  held  civil  office  under  President  Cleveland.    Her 
mother,  of  New  England  descent,  through  the  Adams  family, 
when  disease  had  blinded  her  child,  and  hearing  was  also 
lost,  applied  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father-in-law.  Dr.  Howe,  as  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  bfind,  to  know  what,  if  anything,  could  be 
done  to  educate  her  Helen,  and  to  train  her  active  mental 
and  moral  nature .    He  had  the  child  brought  to  South  Bos  - 
ton,  and  suggested  that  a  governess  should  go  down  to  Maj . 
Keller'  s  home  in  Alabama,  and  there  begin  Helen'  s  in- 
struction, without  removing  her  at  first  from  home.   Who 
should  this  instructress  be? 

Some  10  years  before,  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Tal- 
bot, then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  I  had  been  appointed 
and  served  for  nine  years  or  more  as  "inspector  of  chari- 
ties" with  a  general  oversight  through  the  public  charities 
of  the  state,  in  which  I  had  already  served  for  15  years 
in  the  higher  capacities ,  under  Dr .  Howe  as  chairman  of 
the  first  in  date  of  the  now  numerous  state  boards  of  chari- 
ties.   My  inspection  and  report  gave  me  access  to  all  the 
state  establishments,  which  I  was  required  to  visit  monthly, 
reporting  at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  central  board, 
which  now  exists  as  three  boards.    In  one  of  these  visits 
to  a  large  establishment  I  was  approached  by  a  tall  girl  of 
12,  whose  sight  was  so  defective  that  she  could  not  profit 
by  the  day  school  maintained  there  for  the  numerous  children 
of  that  estabfishment.    Telling  me  this,  she  desired  me  to 
have  her  transferred  to  the  blind  school,  so  that  she  might 
learn  the  finger  alphabet  and  be  able  to  read  by  touch  in 
the  many  volumes  of  the  library  for  the  blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton. 

On  inquiry  I  found  this  Annie  Sullivan  was  a  worthy  case 
and  I  had  the  transfer  made;  she  remained  for  six  years  at 
the  Perkins  institution,  where  she  not  only  learned  the 
blind  alphabets  perfectly  but  had  her  eyes  couched,  one 
after  the  other,  and  recovered  her  vision.    This  seemed 
to  qualify  her  for  a  teacher  in  little  Helen's  case;  for  she 
could  use  either  alphabet  at  will,  and  she  had  also  an  am- 
bition and  an  initiative  not  easily  turned  aside  from  what 
she  undertook.    She  therefore,  at  the  age  of  about  20,  was 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Anagnos  to  go  South  and  begin  the 
instruction  of  Helen  Keller  in  her  mother'  s  family.    There 
and  at  the  Perkins  institution  alternately  she  was  taught  by 
the  methods  created  by  Dr .  Howe  and  practiced  by  Michael 
Anagnos,  until  her  education  had  gone  so  far  that  she  could 
profitably  be  taught  to  articulate.    This  part  of  her  instruc- 
tion was  begun  by  Miss  Fuller  of  the  Horace  Mann  school 
and  has  been  carried  on  until  it  has  reached  the  degree  of 
clearness  which  New  York  heard  last  Sunday  week. 

Miss  Keller'  s  first  teacher  has  been  for  many  years 
Mrs,  John  Macy,  and  her  former  pupil  usually  resides  and 
travels  with  Mrs,  Macy.    Their  mutual  exercises  at  these 
addresses  are  acceptable  to  the  audiences  and  neither 
could  be  half  so  effective  without  the  other. 

I  spent  the  month  of  March,  1890,  in  Athens  with  Mr. 
Anagnos,  while  Helen  was  increasing  her  already  consider- 
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able  knowledge  at  the  South  Boston  school,  and  I  heard 
much  of  her  progress  from  my  friend  Anagnos^  but  had  not 
then  seen  her.    Soon  after  1  returned  from  Europe,  in  the 
summer  of  1890,  1  went  over  to  call  on  her  at  South  Boston, 
and  found  her  much  interested  in  reading  one  of  Miss  Al- 
cott's  books.    She  was  pleased  that  I  could  tell  her  about 
Miss  A . ,  who  was  no  longer  living  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
Helen  for  her  entertaining  stories .   When  I  went  back  to 
Greece  nearly  three  years  later,  I  found  in  Athens  two 
Greek  books  to  remind  me  of  Miss  Alcott  and  Miss  Keller. 
One  was  a  version  in  modern  Greek  of  one  of  Miss  Alcott'  s 
later  books,  well  printed  and  illustrated;  the  other  was  a 
pamphlet,  also  in  Greek,  describing  the  life  and  education 
of  Helen  Keller,  which  a  tall  Athenian  friend  of  Anagnos 
had  put  into  the  vernacular,  with  Helen'  s  portrait  as  a 
child,  and  given  a  well -printed  copy  to  the  Russian  queen 
of  Greece,  now  the  queen-mother  of  that  enlarged  but  now 
precarious  kingdom. 

(743)  Jan.  18,  1916.    THOMAS  CHOLMONDELEY  AND 
THE  THOREAU  FAMILY— A  LETTER  FROM  SOPHIA 
THOREAU. 

Among  Thoreau'  s  later  friends  was  a  magnanimous 
Englishman  from  Shropshire,  but  of  an  old  Cheshire  fam- 
ily, Thomas  Cholmondeley,  who  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  in  the  late  Crimean  war,  and  went  out  to  Sevas- 
topol; then  traversed  much  of  Europe,  and  in  December, 
60  years  ago,  wrote  to  his  Concord  friend:  — 

"I  have  seen  something  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Frenchmen 
and  Italians,  and  they  impress  me  thus:   The  Turk  brave, 
honest,  religious;  the  Greek,  unclean,  lying,  a  slave  and 
the  son  of  a  slave;  the  Frenchman  light-hearted,  clever 
and  great  in  small  things;  the  Italian  great,  deep,  ingen- 
ious.   I  would  put  him  first;  he  is  greater  than  the  French- 
man. " 

He  had  seen  few  of  the  free  Greeks,  but  described  those 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea.    He  did  not  long  outlive 
Thoreau,  dying  at  Florence  in  1864.    Sophia  Thoreau,  writ- 
ing in  March,  1865,  expressed  the  sentiment  of  all  his 
American  friends  when  she  said:-- 
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It  was  rather  funny  about  your  letter.    It  reached  me  in 
due  time;  I  read  the  slip  addressed  to  me,  requesting  that 
the  letter  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Wilder;  and  supposing  it 
was  for  her  alone,  did  not  read  it,  but  sent  it  to  Boston, 
where  she  now  is.    I  suppose  you  have  heard  from  her  ere 
this,  and  know  of  her  feeble  health,  for  which  I  am  truly 
sorry.    The  granddaughter  Mabel  is  a  real  genius,  making 
fine  progress  in  music.    She  occasionally  writes  me  a 
brilliant  epistle ,  fuU  of  life  and  thought . 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr .  Sanborn  this  week  •    Mrs . 
Emerson  is  seriously  ill,  he  tells  me,  and  Mrs.  Alcott 
not  as  well  as  usual.    Mr.  Alcott  is  about  to  commence  a 
series  of  conversations.    Did  you  attend  any  of  the  gather- 
ings last  winter?    A  literary  club  was  formed  in  Concord 
lately,  and  I  hear  of  fine  lectures  at  the  lyceum;  so  the 
good  people,  I  trust,  will  not  degenerate. 

You  inquire  for  aunty  (Maria).    She  is  in  feeble  health, 
keeps  a  nurse  all  the  time.   We  learn  that  stones  in  the 
gall  bladder  are  the  occasion  of  the  acute  suffering  to  which 
she  is  subject  from  time  to  time .    Her  peace  of  mind  never 
forsakes  her,  I  think. ...    I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Mary 
(Wheeler)  is  able  to  teach;  wish  1  could  look  into  her  port- 
folio.   Please  give  her  my  love  when  you  write. 

As  to  my  health,  it  has  steadily  declined  since  I  came  to 
Bangor.    1  am  suffering  with  ascites.    My  vitality  holds  out 
to  the  surprise  of  all  my  physicians;  still,  you  can  imagine 
the  drain  upon  my  strength.    Be  assured,  dear  friend,  I 
continue  to  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  life .    If  with  the 
loss  of  health  there  comes  faith  and  resignation,  one  will 
not  murmur.   Words  fail  to  express  your  deepest  emotions. 
I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  conscious  of  the  infinite  tender- 
ness which  overshadows  all  God's  children,  and  then  you 
will  not  be  troubled  about  me." 

Mrs ,  Wilder  was  the  widow  of  tte  first  pastor  of  the 
Trinitarian  church  in  Concord,  who  lived  in  the  Thoreau 
family  while  there.    Her  daughter  was  Mrs.  Loomis,  and 
the  granddaughter  is  the  present  brilliant  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd  of  Amherst. 

(744)   Jan.  20,  1916,    MISS  FARMER' S  LEGAL  COM- 
PLICATIONS—SARAH  BROWN— JEANNETTE  GILDER  AND 
MAGAZINE  LITERATURE— JOHN  LOUIS  O' SULLIVAN, 


"How  startled  and  grieved  we  all  felt  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Cholmondeley'  s  death!    His  brother  Reginald'  s  letter  im- 
pressed me  as  a  painful  chapter  from  some  romance.    We 
have  always  had  the  truest  regard  for  him  as  a  person  of 
rare  integrity,  great  benevolence  and  the  sincerest  friend- 
liness," 

The  gift  of  writing  well  was  common  in  the  Thoreau  fam- 
ily.   In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  A.  Wheeler  of  Concord,  who  had 
a  son  settled  in  Alabama,  whom  she  went  to  visit,  Sophia 
wrote  in  the  winter  preceding  her  death  at  Bangor,  thus:  — 

"BANGOR,  February  21,  1876. 
Dear  Mrs.  Wheeler: — 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  you  in  a  land  where  the  flowers 
are  blooming,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  letter  from  this  region, 
where  the  thermometer  is  22  below  zero,  might  almost  give 
you  a  chill.    But  the  warmth  of  my  affection,  I  trust,  will 
spare  you  all  harm. 


The  legal  complications  of  the  Greenacre  property  in- 
crease in  our  courts.    The  daughter  of  Mrs,  Ole  Bull,  Mrs, 
Vaughan,  died  before  she  could  inherit  her  mother'  s  fine 
cottage  at  Greenacre,  which  has  now  become  the  property 
of  two  adopted  children  of  Mrs ,  Vaughan;  whose  attorney 
has  brought  suit  against  the  New  Haven  directors  for  mis- 
management of  the  stockholders'  interest  in  the  property 
which  Mrs,  Vaughan  inherited,    A  Miss  Daniels  has  also 
brought  suit     contesting  the  will  of  her  sister,  Mrs,  Mof- 
fat, who  with  Miss  Richmond,  undertook  to  controvert 
Miss  Farmer  in  the  disposal  of  her  Greenacre  property. 
The  will  of  Mr.  Keefe,  giving  all  his  property  to  Miss 
Farmer,  has  not  yet  been  probated  in  Maine,  and  Miss 
Farmer's  Maine  guardian,  who  has  had  $10,000  of  her    - 
property  in  his  hands  for  three  years ,  has  never  given  any 
account  of  it  to  the  court  w  hich  appointed  him ,  and  has  paid 
over  only  $100  to  her  New  Hampshire  guardian. 
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The  suit  in  a  New  Hampshire  court  for  the  removal  of 
Miss  Farmer  to  the  custody  of  this  guardian  in  Maine  is 
stayed  in  the  New  Hampshire  supreme  court;  and,  mean- 
time, her  property  in  Maine  goes  to  decay  and  she  is  in  her 
last  illness  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  under  the  care  of  a  good 
physician,  who  gives  his  attendance  free.    The  final  settle- 
ment of  these  cases  will  involve  two  or  three  courts  as 
many  years,  during  which  Miss  Farmer's  death  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  time. 

The  friends  of  Sarah  Brown  of  Saratoga,  Cal.,  one  of  the 
younger  daughters  of  John  Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry,  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  she  is  better  in  health,  though  no  longer 
able  to  carry  on  her  small  fruit  farm  in  Santa  Clara  county. 
Her  brother,  Salmon,  writing  on  the  10th  inst.,  from  Port- 
land, Ore.,  says:    "1  came  down  with  grip,  and  was  near 
the  jumping-off  place,  but  am  better  now  .    My  sister, 
Sarah,  is  also  better,  but,  in  any  case,  she  cannot  last  very 
long;  she  is  in  her  70th  year.    She  has  spent  her  whole  life 
trying  to  help  others  in  many  ways .    1  have  given  up  in  re- 
gard to  all  work,  and  am  now  a  drone  in  the  hive."    He  is 
now  in  his  80th  year,  and  is  probably  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  performed  the  Potawatomie  executions  of  May, 
1856,  just  after  the  sack  of  Lawrence  by  Senator  Atchison 
and  the  Missourians  when  the  future  of  Kansas  was  at  risk. 

Miss  Jeannette  Gilder,  who  has  died  this  week  in  New 
York,  was  one  of  that  family  of  her  name  who  have  had  so 
much  to  do  with  magazine  literature  in  the  last  third  of  the 
19th  century.    She  aided  her  brothers  in  their  m.agazine 
ventures,  which  were  so  successful,  and  herself  engaged  in 
several  which  were  good  magazines,  but  less  successful. 
With  her  brother,  Joseph,  she  carried  on  the  Critic  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Putnams  and  drew  me  into  it  as  a  con- 
tributor for  several  years  .    In  her  pages  appeared  some  of 
the  verses  of  Thoreau  before  John  Lane  published  them  in 
London,  where  they  are  long  out  of  print;  there  also  first 
came  out  the  last  letters  of  Margaret  Fuller  di  Ossoli,  on 
her  fatal  voyage  homeward,  for  shipwreck  and  burial  on 
one  of  the  wild  coasts  of  New  Jersey.    At  her  request  I  also 
wrote  three  short  biographies  of  New  England  poets,  Emer- 
son, Holmes  and  Lowell,  for  a  volume  which  Appleton  pub- 
lished as  a  gift  book  while  all  these  poets  were  yet  alive, 
and  sat  for  their  pictures .    It  preserves  some  of  the  youth- 
ful censures  by  Lowell  on  Emerson,  in  his  class  poem  at 
Harvard,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  read,  but  drove  down 
from  Concord  in  a  "one-horse  shay"  to  see  the  class -day 
sports  he  was  forbidden  to  share . 

Miss  Gilder  was  for  years  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  two  Boston  papers,  but  1  never  recall  seeing  her  in  Bos- 
ton or  in  Concord,  to  which  an  earUer  New  York  editor, 
O'  Sullivan,  went  73  years  ago  to  take  tea  with  Thoreau  at 
the  Old  Manse,  and  to  engage  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Chan- 
ning  to  write  for  the  Democratic  Review ,  as  they  did  after- 
ward for  rather  poor  pay,  as  Mrs.  Hawthorne  complained 
in  her  husband'  s  case.    In  1843  he  only  got  $20  for  an 
article,  however  long,  and  the  payment  was  dilatory  at 
that,  — as  Thoreau  found  soon  after  when  Horace  Greeley 
taught  him  how  to  collect  money  from  delinquent  editors  like 
Griswold.    Miss  Gilder  was  far  more  prompt  in  remittance, 
and  higher  in  her  rates,  which  had  much  advanced  in  half  a 
century  and  are  still  higher  to-day.    It  seems  there  are  now 
poets  who  subsist  on  their  metrical  earnings,  incredible  as 
it  seems.     Even  Philosophy  may  pay,  in  spite  of  Petrarca'  s 
lament:  — 
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Povera  e  nuda  vai  Filosofia. 
Has  the  Golden  Age  actually  got  here? 

(745)  Feb.  8,   1916.    ALLEN  FRENCH'S  OLD  CON- 
CORD—JOHN BROWN— SANBORN'  S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  MINUTE  MAN. 

There  was  an  earlier  quartet — Hillard,  Gray,  Little  & 
Wilkins-'out  of  which  Little  &  Brown  may  have  emerged 
like  the  emperor  moth  from  its  chrysalis,  but  of  which  1 
know  nothing  save  its  four-cornered  name.    At  any  rate, 
it  is  the  present  house  which  publishes  Allen  French'  s 
"Old  Concord, "  a  beautiful  gift  book  of  the  hoUday  season, 
which  runs  back  for  centuries  over  the  story  of  that  Mas- 
sachusetts town,  with  drawings  of  places  and  houses, 
most  of  which  have  been  given  before  in  the  many  books 
illustrative  of  that  Revolutionary  and  Literary  Mecca  that 
have  been  published  since  Thoreau' s  "Week"   came  out 
in  1849,  without  engravings .    This  was  followed,  soon 
after,  by  George  Curtis' s  well-illustrated  story  of  Con- 
cord, in  Putnam's  "Homes  of  American  Authors";  since 
when  the  ground  has  been  traveled  many  times .    The  per- 
iod from  1774  till  1890  is  the  most  accurate  and  interest- 
ing part  of  this  new  book,  in  which  most  of  the  Concord 
authors  are  drawn  upon  for  their  own  story,  but  the  story 
of  the  people  in  general  is  rather  too  much  ignored .    But 
everything  cannot  get  into  one  not  very  thick  volume ,  and 
we  may  guess  that  the  author  means  to  pursue  his  topic, 
either  in  history  or  romance  hereafter.    He  touches  on 
the  connection  of  the  hero,  John  Brown,  with  Concord, 
where  he  was  twice  warmly  received,  and  where  his  death 
was  appropriately  commemorated  on  the  day  it  occurred, 
December  2,   1859.    In  some  papers  that  I  am  printing 
every  week  in  Mr.  Dee'  s  Concord  Junction  "Minute  Man,  " 
Brown'  s  relation  to  Concord  will  be  treated  more  fully,  in 
relating  the  events  of  1857-1860.    His  revolutionary  career 
was  not  more  noteworthy  than  his  mastery  of  classic  and 
forcible  English,  which  almost  every  letter  or  speech  of 
his  composition  discloses.    His  marble  bust,  by  Brackett, 
now  at  the  Stearns  villa  in  Medford,  was  roughed  out  from 
the  marble  block  by  a  Concord  stonecutter,  while  the 
features  and  pose  had  been  studied  from  the  life  by  Brack- 
ett in  his  prison  cell  in  Virginia. 

(746)  Mar.  2,  1916.  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  EARLIER 
AND  LATER  STYLES  OF  HENRY  JAMES— HIS  FAMILY  IN 
AMERICA— ITS  TIES  WITH  CONCORD. 

I  last  saw  tne  late  Henry  James  at  Indianapolis,  some  10 
years  since,  when  he  was  in  full  health,  and  was  lecturing 
on  Balzac  in  an  incoherent  manner,  which  was  the  despair 
of  the  long  hand  reporters ,  w  hom  I  saw  baffled  by  his  later 
style  of  puzzling  the  reader  or  hearer.    It  was  a  case  of 
the  subtile  intellect  undergoing  that  impossible  transforma- 
tion cited  in  the  old -school  rhetorics  :-- 

But  when  the  flood  in  its  own  depth  was  drowned, 
It  left  behind  it  false  and  slippery  ground. 

I  yesterday  read  again  "Daisy  Miller,  "  which,  though  not 
an  agreeable  book,  is  written  in  a  clear  and  agreeable 
style,  wholly  absent  from  the  later  aenlgmata  and  the  al- 
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gebraic  inanities ,  offered  as  refreshing  parables  .  The 
formula  for  such  disenchantments  was  written  out  long 
since,  "Leave  off  your  damnable  faces  and  begin"! 

The  death  of  Henry  James  closes  the  earthly  record  of  an 
American  literary  family  of  much  distinction,  of  singular 
education,  and  of  a  whimsical  turn  in  intellect  and  in  humor; 
which  set  it  apart  from  all  other  schools  in  literature  and 
philosophy,  with  which  our  intellectual  provinces  have  been 
from  time  to  time  decorated.    The  Jameses  were  a  Hiber- 
nian school,  slashed  and  flounced  with  trimmings  of  French 
and  German  make,  which  did  not  exactly  match  the  goods, 
but  gave  the  products  and  byproducts  a  zest  and  vogue  not 
to  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  genius  of  the  culture  of 
the  three  generations  which  covered  their  period  of  resi- 
dence on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    The  story  of  these  gen- 
erations has  been  told  by  two  of  them  in  a  mixed  and  be- 
wildering method  of  biography;  out  of  which  the  main  facts 
can  be  rescued  with  some  difficulty,  and  fitted  into  the 
published  writings  of  the  son  and  grandsons  of  the  original 
William  James,  Protestant  Irishman,  with  a  certain  singe 
of  rebellion  about  his  garments .    He  came  across  from 
Dublin  a  century  and  a  half  after  my  Irish  ancestor  came 
across  from  the  same  Dublin,  and  a  century  after  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  handsome  and  genteel  Sullivans  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Boston,  escaped  in  the  original  package 
of  Owen  O'  Sullivan,  from  County  Kerry,  and  began  his 
career  of  schoolmastering  along  the  banks  of  the  Pascataqua, 
on  both  sides;  which  Miss  Jewett  commemorated  with  some 
extra  touches  of  fiction,  in  her  Paul  Jones  novel  of  the  "Tory 
Lover." 

1  do  not  mean  to  imply  any  connection  of  blood  between 
these  three  families ,  transplanted  to  New  England  and  New 
York;  but  only  to  hint  that  the  mercurial  spirits  of  the  Irish 
race,  whether  Irish  by  long  descent  or  by  two  generations 
of  residence,  characterized  the  three,  and,  in  these  latest 
comers,  took  a  literary  turn  that  showed  itself  less  pro- 
nounced in  the  earlier  comers  .    William  James  must  have 
brought  more  money  with  him  than  either  Master  Sullivan 
or  Philip  Towle,  for  he  sent  it  up  from  Albany,  where  he 
dwelt,  to  Syracuse  for  investment,  producing  there  a  for- 
tune for  his  descendants ,  and  giving  them  an  education  and 
certain  social  advantages,  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
use,  and  which  gave  them  an  international  education  and  an 
introduction  in  three  or  four  countries  (including  the  United 
States)  which  promoted  their  fame,  when  they  condescended 
to  become  authors  and  philosophers,  in  which,  after  a  time, 
they  had  much  success.    They  had,  indeed,  much  talent  and 
great  good  nature;  oddities  of  disposition,  also,  and  a  way 
of  stumbling  into  life  without  much  difference,  but  deter- 
mined to  do  their  part,  and  helping  the  great  machine  to 
function  in  all  imaginable  directions  . 

The  grandfather  by  this  time  was  deceased;  both  his  sons, 
William  and  Henry,  had  been  educated  as  clergymen,  but 
only  William  continued  in  the  pulpit.    Henry,  living  in  New 
York  city,  with  occasional  tours  in  Europe,  had  joined  the 
free -thinking  and  radical  literary  circle  in  that  city,  to 
which,  under  the  odd  patronage  of  Horace  Greeley  and 
George  Ripley,  Margaret  Fuller,  Charles  Dana,  Thoreau, 
EUery  Channing,  and  other  transcendentalists,  had  joined 
themselves,  temporarily  or  permanently,  — Thoreau  in 
1843,    Channing  in  1844,  and  his  cousin,  William  Henry 
Channing,  father  of  the  present  English  peer,  sometimes  in 
New  York,  sometimes  at  Brook  farm,  and  sometimes  at 
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Marcus  Spring'  s  in  Perth  Amboy .    To  aU  these  persons 
and  many  more  Henry  James,  Sr.,  became  known;  and  it 
was  the  very  year  that  Thoreau  was  in  New  York  and  at 
Staten  Island,  that  Henry  James,  Jr.,  who  has  just  died  in 
England,  was  born.    By  that  time,  and  perhaps  earlier, 
his  father  was  acquainted  with  Emerson  at  Concord,  and 
the  two  families  became  intimate  a  dozen  years  later,  when 
1  was  leaving  college  and  beginning  my  60  years  in  Concord. 
My  circle  in  college,  including  Charles  Lowell,  Horace 
Furness  and  John  Bancroft,  had  become  interested  in  Henry 
James's  metaphysics  in  Putnam's  magazine,  of  which 
George  Curtis  and  his  father-in-law,  F.  G.  Shaw,  were 
pillars;  and  we  used  to  discuss  him  before  any  of  us  had 
seen  him,  and  while  his  sons  were  all  schoolboys.    Two 
of  them  were  afterward  my  pupils,  before  entering  the 
army  as  officers  of  Negro  troops,  --both  being  with  Col, 
Shaw  at  his  fatal  charge  on  Fort  Wagner.    By  this  time  or 
soon  after,  young  Henry  James  was  beginning  to  contribute 
to  the  Atlantic,  where  his  first  reputation  as  a  novelist 
was  made. 

His  style  at  that  time  and  for  years  after  was  clear  and 
simple,  and  his  plots,  though  lacking  in  terminal  facilities, 
were  intelligible  and  conformed  more  or  less  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  human  nature  rather  than  to  the  subtleties  and 
Hibernicisms  of  the  James  genius.    Meanwhile  William 
James,  his  elder  brother,  was  winning  golden  opinions,  but 
ratter  unsettled  ones,  in  pragmatic  philosophy.  Henry, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother,  published  some 
puzzling  but  agreeable  memoirs  of  them,  which,  if  edited 
by  some  friend  with  discretion  and  a  clear  head,  and  en- 
riched by  a  volume  on. the  late  Henry  James,  would  make  a 
good  series  of  books  on  one  entertaining  and  instructive 
field  of  American  and  international  literature.    Goodness 
of  heart,  uncertainties  and  inadequacies  of  language,  and 
genius  too  much  dazzled  by  its  own  vagaries  and  assump- 
tions, were  combined  in  this  household  of  faith,  whose  like 
we  shall  never  see  again. 


(747)   Mar.  16,  1916. 
IN  FACT  AND  IN  ART. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON 


Apropos  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  a  large  painting  of 
that  fight,  --but  at  what  stage  I  cannot  say,  --is  soon  to  be 
sold  by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  those  friends 
of  art  and  of  the  artist,  Bicknell,  by  whom  it  was  painted 
more  than  30  years  ago,  and  for  whom  it  was  painted.    It 
may  have  been  exhibited,  but  1  have  never  seen  it,  and 
most  of  its  subscribers  ($200  each)  are  now  dead.    It  was 
to  have  been  engraved,  probably,  and  circulated  in  that 
form,  --then  perhaps  given  to  the  town  of  Lexington,  in 
whose  patriotic  spirit,  doubtless,  it  was  painted.    Our  es- 
sayist complained  that  the  first  encounter,  about  sunrise, 
was  not  a  battle  but  a  retreat;  later  in  the  day,  when  the 
country  got  waked  up,  it  was  battle  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  demand  for  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
That  march,  and  the  one  to  Bunker  hill  and  of  Burgoyne  to 
Saratoga  and  Bennington,  were  the  only  ones  into  New 
England  in  the  seven  years  of  war,  except  a  few  incursions 
upon  the  coasts  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
from  warships,  in  New  England, --showing  that  the  landing 
of  troops  was  not  so  feasible  then,  as  our  alarmists  say  it 
is  now  for  a  power  that  commands  the  sea .    1  hardly  think 
we  shall  have  to  give  up  Fort  Warren  this  year  or  next. 
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(748)  Mar.  30,   1916.    REGINALD  JONES  OF  CON - 
CORD— HELEN  MORTON  OF  BOSTON  AND  PLYMOUTH. 

The  sudden  death  of  Reginald  Jones  of  Concord  removes 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  trusted  financiers  of  Bos- 
ton.   He  was  a  descendant  of  that  Jones  family  of  Weston, 
of  which  Henry  Thoreau  was  a  grandson--eight  of  whose 
sons  were  banished  and  their  property  confiscated  for  ad- 
hering to  the  mother  country  in  the  American  Revolution. 
I  think  Reginald  was  a  great -great-grandson  of  Judge  Josiah 
Jones,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Concord  jail,  for  sailing  as 
supercargo  on  a  Maine  sloop  (the  Polly)  to  buy  supplies  for 
the  British  garrison  of  Boston  just  before  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.    On  that  noisy  day  his  sister,  Mary,  Thor- 
eau's  grandmother,  carried  him  food  from  her  father'  s  in 
Weston  and  aided  his  escape  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  after- 
ward settled  in  law  practice  and  became  a  judge,  while  his 
sister,  then  Mrs.  Dunbar,  afterward  married  a  Concord 
patriot  and  lived  many  years  in  that  town.    In  her  house  the 
poet  naturalist  was  born  99  years  ago.    The  late  Mr.  Jones 
married  a  kinswoman  of  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  and  leaves  a 
daughter  and  a  son  of  the  same  name. 

Dr.  Helen  Morton,  one  of  the  earliest  women  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  Boston,  died  here  last  week,  where  she 
has  resided  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but  for  the  last 
20  years  as  an  invalid.    She  was  the  eldest  claild  of  Edwin 
Morton  of  Plymouth,  and  the  niece  of  Ichabod  Morton,  mer- 
chants of  that  town,  who  joined  with  George  Ripley,  Charles 
Dana,  Hawthorne,  G.  W.  Curtis,  J.  S.  Dwight  and  other 
reformers  in  the  community  of  Brook  Farm,  where  Dr. 
Morton  and  her  brother  Edwin  resided  for  a  time  with  their 
parents .    She  studied  medicine  at  the  Maternity  hospital  in 
Paris,  and  long  practiced  with  much  success  in  Boston  and 
its  region.    She  was  upwards  of  80.    Her  brother,  Edwin, 
who  was  my  classmate  at  Harvard  and  afterwards  private 
tutor  in  Gerrit  Smith's  family  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  died 
in  Switzerland  (Morges  on  Lake  Geneva)  in  1900.    Had  he 
lived,  he  would  now  be  83.    It  was  a  family  of  Pilgrim 
Father  descent,  of  much  culture,  musical  and  literary,  of 
whom  a  brother  and  two  sisters  survive,  still  owning  the 
colonial  cottage  on  Plymouth  bay,  where  I  have  spent  pleas- 
ant days  and  weeks,  saiUng  in  the  bay  and  rambling  in  the 
woods,  or  visiting  at  the  homes  of  the  friendly  town. 

(749)  Apr.  6,  1916.  CHARLES  EMERSON,  NEPHEW 
OF  RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON— MRS.  HENRY  S.  RUS- 
SELL AND  JOHN  BROWN. 

Charles  Emerson,  who  died  at  Southold  on  Long  Island 
last  Saturday,  was  the  third  son  of  William  Emerson,  the 
elder  brother  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  poet-philoso- 
pher of  Concord,  who  like  him  was  originally  destined  for 
the  pulpit,  like  his  father,  grandfather  and  most  of  his  an- 
cestors .    But  in  Germany,  whither  William  Emerson  went 
after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1818  to  complete  his 
studies  in  divinity,  he  found  that  his  opinions  did  not  war- 
rant his  preaching  in  a  New  England  pulpit,  and  he  returned 
home  to  study  law  .    He  settled  in  New  York  in  the  practice 
of  law,  married  Miss  Susan  Haven  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  lived  for  years  on  Staten  Island     Thither  Thoreau  went 
in  the  spring  of  1843,  as  tutor  for  Charles'  s  two  elder 
brothers — Charles  being  then  too  young  to  profit  by  Thor- 
eau' s  instructions.    He  fitted  afterward  for  Harvard,  but 
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the  civil  war,  in  which  he  served  as  lieutenant  in  a  New 
York  regiment,  interrupted  his  studies.    He  was  qualified 
as  a  civil  engineer.    After  the  war  he  studied  in  Vienna, 
married  a  Hungarian  lady,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Switz- 
erland.   Afterward  he  brought  his  wife  to  Concord,  where 
she  spent  most  of  her  afterlife,  with  occasional  visits  to 
Hungary,  and  was  buried  among  the  Emersons  of  Concord 
at  her  death. 

Charles  Emerson  then  gave  up  his  estate  in  Concord, 
much  of  which  went  at  his  wife'  s  wish  to  endow  a  Concord 
hospital  on  land  which  Charles  had  owned  and  improved 
for  many  years.    Since  then  he  has  resided  near  his  niece, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  at 
Southold.    His  age  was  75,  and  his  accomplishments  and 
experiences  were  many.    He  spoke  and  read  most  of  the 
European  languages,  as  well  as  Latin,  was  courteous  and 
public -spirited,  but  rather  averse  to  society;  devoting 
much  time  and  labor  to  his  garden,  meadow  and  sand 
hills,  where  now  the  new  hospital  stands.    In  Concord 
village  he  owned  and  occupied  several  houses,  having 
bought  of  EUery  Channing  in  1891  the  building,  in  two  tene- 
ments, which  had  been  the  Concord  academy,  and  after- 
ward the  private  school  of  Henry  Thoreau  and  his  brother 
John.    He  also  bought  and  occupied  the  house  of  Mr. 
Emery,  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  Concord  school  of  phi- 
losophy, but  did  not  often  attend  its  sessions.    Among 
Charles  Emerson'  s  ancestors  on  his  mother' s  side  was 
the  original  grantee  of  New  Hampshire,  Capt.  John  Mason, 
and  others  of  the  early  planters  of  that  colony;  on  his 
father'  s  side  he  was  descended  from  the  founder  of  Con- 
cord, Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  and  the  St.  Johns  of  Bedford- 
shire. 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Russell,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Forbes  of 
Milton,  a  daughter  of  John  M.  Forbes,  died  at  her  Boston 
residence  on  Sunday  in  her  73d  year.    She  was  a  person  of 
beauty  and  distinction,  amiable  and  decided  in  character, 
and  born  to  many  advantages  in  that  society  of  Boston  at 
which  the  late  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  expressed  so 
much  impatience.    It  was  perhaps  more  favorable  to  women 
than  to  men,  for  I  have  seldom  heard  them  complain  of  it, 
and  they  were  its  best  ornaments .    Her  father'  s  house  at 
Milton  was  the  resort  of  famous  persons  and  drew  from 
John  Brown  of  Kansas,  who  spent  a  night  there  in  1858,  an 
unexpected  compliment .    He  had  seen  larger  and  statelier 
country  houses  in  England  and  Austria,  but  none,  he  thought, 
surpassing  the  villa  of  Mr.  Forbes  in  the  conveniences  of 
life.    In  the  evening  he  was  there,  a  remarkable  conversa- 
tion occurred,  at  which  Miss  Mary  was  present,  between 
the  painter,  William  Hunt,  Rev.  John  Weiss,  John  Brown 
and  Mr.  Forbes,  of  which,  I  think  some  record  is  made 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Forbes  by  his  daughter,  Sarah. 

(750)   Apr.  27,  1916.  JOHN  BROWN' S  DESCENDANTS. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  four  of  the  eight  children 
of  John  Brown,  who  were  living  at  his  death  in  1859,  were 
still  alive--three  daughters  and  a  son,  all  living  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  with  many  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren.   The  death  of  one  or  two  of  these  may  be 
heard  of  at  any  time,  for  several  are  in  failing  health. 
The  youngest  daughter,  Ellen  (Mrs.  Fablinger),  living  in 
California,  has  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time,  and 
her  next  older  sister,  Sarah,  has  been  obliged  to  have  an 
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arm  amputated,  and  though  now  caring  for  herself  in  her 
cottage  at  Saratoga  in  California,  is  in  frail  health,    hter 
brother,  Salmon,  living  with  his  family  at  Portland  in  Ore- 
gon, is  also  in  feeble  health,  cared  for  by  his  daughters. 
Sarah,  who  is  an  artist,  lives  on  her  fruit  ranch  and  has 
a  few  autograph  letters  of  her  father,  which  she  will  soon 
offer  for  sale.    Most  of  such  letters  are  already  in  the 
hands  of  collectors;  these  are  of  exceptional  value. 

(751)  May  4,  1916.    MEMORABILIA  OF  THE  A LCOTT 
FAMILY  AT  THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE— PORTRAITS  AND 
MEDALLIONS. 

A  discovery  recently  made  adds  to  the  portraits  of  the 
Alcott  family  which  have  been  accumulating  at  the  Orchard 
house  in  Concord  since  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Women'  s  club  there,  and  has  been  opened  by  them  to  the 
public  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year.    It  is  a  medal- 
lion or  low  relief  of  Mrs.  Bronson  Alcott,  the  mother  of 
the  "Little  Women,  "  and  the  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  May 
of  Boston,  of  whom  there  is  an  early  portrait,  painted  by 
Copley  shortly  before  the  Revolution.    This  medallion  was 
made  by  the  artist'  s  daughter.  May  Alcott,  shortly  before 
she  went  for  the  last  time  to  Europe,  where  she  married 
and  became  Mme.  Nieriker,  the  wife  of  a  Swiss  man  of 
affairs,  in  the  year  1878.    Exactly  when  this  plaster  cast 
was  modeled  does  not  yet  appear;  it  was  found  this  year  in 
the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Leeds  on  the  Main  street,  which 
happens  to  be  the  house       which  J.  R.  Lowell,  the  poet, 
occupied  during  the  weeks  that  he  was  a  suspended  senior 
from  Harvard  college,  in  1838,  residing  with  the  minister 
of  the  First  parish.  Rev.  Mr.  Frost.    There  is  no  con- 
nection between  these  two  facts,  however,  for  the  house 
changed  owners  in  the  interval;  and  how  the  portrait  came 
to  find  refuge  there  is  not  yet  known.    It  represents  the 
house  mother  at  the  age  of  65  or  70,  still  in  good  health 
and  activity,  perhaps  10  years  after  occupying  the  Orchard 
house  in  1858,  and  about  the  age  at  which  Bronson  Alcott 
sat  for  his  first  bust  by  French.    There  is  a  similar  re- 
lief of  Alcott  modeled  and  cast  in  plaster  by  Seth  Cheney, 
about  1855,  the  original  of  which  was  bequeathed  by  Mrs . 
E.  D.  Cheney  to  the  Concord  public  library,  and  has  hung 
there  for  some  years.    A  good  painting  of  May  Alcott  ex- 
ists, and  there  has  been  found  a  good  crayon  of  the  daughter, 
Beth,  taken  before  her  lingering  illness,  ending  in  her 
death  in  the  spring  of  1858.    These  different  portraits  of  a 
distinguished  family  should  all  be  brought  together  in  the 
Orchard  house,  where  they  may  be  seen  by  the  thousands 
of  tourists  who  now  annually  visit  that  old  home  and  mu- 
seum of  the  household  which  best  represents  to  the  general 
public  the  idyllic  life  in  Concord  while  its  famous  group  of 
authors  all  resided  there . 

(752)  May  11,  1916.    DEVOTEES  OF  THOREAU-- 
JEWISH  ADMIRERS  IN  POLAND  AND  RUSSL^— SANBORN 
ON  THOREAU  AT  THE  TABLE . 

1  mentioned  last  week  a  visitor  from  Georgia,  a  friend 
of  John  Burroughs,  who  was  interested  in  Bronson  Alcott 
and  Fruitlands.    This  week  while  1  was  in  New  Hampshire, 
there  came  to  Concord  from  New  York  two  Jewish  friends, 
who  explored  the  shores  of  Walden  and  the  nooks  of  the 
woods  there,  and  added  stones  to  Thoreau'  s  cairn;  about 
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which  one  of  them  wrote: 


"May  8,  1916.    Added  a  few  stones  to  the  Thoreau  heap, 
so  that  it  may  last  a  little  longer .    But  the  thought  he  ex- 
pressed will  last  much  longer,  and  will  always  stimulate 
to  things  higher." 

One  was  from  Poland,  near  Warsaw,  and  the  other  from 
Russia;  both  were  readers  of  Tolstoi  and  of  Thoreau  and 
Mr.  Littauer,  who  lectures  in  Yiddish  at  New  York,  under- 
took to  make  Thoreau  better  known  there  by  distributing 
copies  of  his  "Walden"  in  a  cheap  English  edition,  edited 
by  Walter  Raymond,  and  published  by  Dent  in  England, 
and  by  Dutton  in  New  York.    They  are  vegetarians,  like 
Alcott,  in  whom  they  were  also  much  interested,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  Thoreau  was  a  vegetarian.    I  told  them  he 
inclined  that  way,  but  at  his  mother'  s  table,  where  I  dined 
with  him  for  some  years,  he  ate  what  was  set  before  him, 
but  was  always  moderate  in  that,  as  in  other  things.    They 
assured  me  he  is  often  quoted  in  Poland  and  Russia,  though 
few  of  his  many  books  are  yet  read  there . 


(753)   May  18,  1916. 
WRITES  SANBORN. 


MRS.  ADAMS  (NEE  ANNE  BROWN) 


Recent  letters  from  California  announce  serious  illness 
among  the  surviving  daughters  of  John  Brown  of  Osawattomie, 
all  whose  surviving  children  (a  son,  Salmon,  and  three 
daughters)  reside  in  the  Pacific  states.  Anne,  (Mrs.  Adams) 
the  eldest  daughter,  is  well,  though  aged,  and  still  at  Pet- 
rolia,  where  she  has  lived  for  many  years;  but  her  sister, 
next  in  age,  Sarah,  unmarried,  and  till  lately  a  fruit-farm- 
er in  Santa  Clara  county,  further  south  in  California,  has 
had  an  arm  amputated,  and  is  in  frail  health,  cared  for  by 
her  nieces,  children  of  her  sister  Ellen  (Mrs.  Fablinger) 
who  is  herself  in  serious  illness.    Anne  writes  in  her  clear 
and  lively  style  still,  at  the  age  of  72,  and  I  quote  from  her 
letter  of  May  1:  — 

"1  looked  over  your  Concord  papers  carefully  to  see  if 
any  one  I  ever  met  when  a  pupil  there,  was  still  there, 
doing  any  kind  of  business;  but  1  concluded  that  nearly  all 
the  young  men  had  followed  Horace  Greeley'  s  advice,  '  Go 
West, '  --or  to  some  other  place.    We  have  outlived  nearly 
all  our  early  friends  and  associates.    I  received  a  North 
Elba  paper  recently  sent  me  by  Salmon.    He  wrote  on  it, 
'At  the  request  of  Byron  Brewster, '  a  manly  brother  of  our 
Martha,  Oliver' s  wife.    He  is  still  living  there .    I  used 
for  years  to  feel  that  I  must  go  back  to  that  old  home  once 
more.    But  after  reading  papers  that  occasionally  come  to 
me  from  there,  I  have  concluded  that  1  should  feel  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  or  perhaps  more  so;  since  1  have  been  absent 
from  there  so  long  (52  years)  that  my  place  is  entirely 
grown  over.    Here  is  a  part  of  a  song  we  frequently  sung 
at  the  Kennedy  farm  house  in  1859:  — 

Far,  far  in  many  lands  1'  ve  wandered, 

Sadly  and  lone; 
Here,  after  all  my  weary  roaming. 

At  early  dawn 
r  ve  come  and  found  the  cot  still  standing,  — 
But  oh,  all  the  dear  ones  are  gone . 
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"A  short  time  ago,  when  he  heard  of  the  illness  and 
trouble  in  our  family,  1  received  a  kind  letter,  full  of 
sympathy,  from  Thomas  H.  Kennedy,  now  of  Pacific  Grove, 
Cal. ,  but  formerly  of  Sharpsburg,  Md.    He  used  to  be 
called  'the  young  heir  of  Kennedy  farm, '  when  we  were 
there.    He  came  to  the  farm  house  once,  with  his  tutor  and 
the  executor,  to  do  some  business  with  father.    There  was 
where  he  and  1  met,  and  we  have  corresponded,  in  an  ir- 
regular way  (sometimes  years  apart)  all  these  long  years 
since." 

(754)  June  1,  1916.    BOSTON  LITERARY  PERIODICA LS- 
THE  COMMO^JWEALTH  AND  MONCURE  CONWAY—THE 
MINUTE  MAN  OF  CONCORD— A  GUILD  OF  GRATUITOUS 
WRITERS. 

What  Boston  needs  and  never  succeeds  in  getting  for  any 
long  time,  is  a  good  literary  organ,  untainted  with  pluto- 
cratic or  partisan  politics .    The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
gives  some  signs  of  developing  into  that;  so  does  the  Ad- 
vertiser under  its  Bird  management,  could  it  get  rid  of  its 
fatal  political  obsession.    Possibly  Concord,  though  no 
longer  possessed  of  its  unparalleled  literary  circle,  may 
furnish  a  mild  corrective;  as  it  did  in  the  civil  war  time, 
when  the  weekly  Boston  Commonwealth  was  started,  as  an 
emancipationist  organ,  and  Moncure  Conway,  that  elimi- 
nated Virginian,  was  brought  on  from  Cincinnati  to  edit  it. 
He  took  up  his  abode  in  Concord,  for  a  few  months,  before 
he  flitted  to  England  in  early  1863,  and  for  about  three 
years,  under  varying  management,  but  with  good  literary 
support,  the  Commonwealth  did  good  service  to  learning 
and  letters,  as  well  as  to  politics. 

Last  year  a  young  Concord  printer,  Mr.  Dee,  in  con- 
nection with  his  printing  press  at  Concord  Junction,  set  up 
a  little  weekly,  the  Minute  Man,  that  has  continued  to 
gain  favor,  and  has  lately  been  bought  by  an  experienced 
journalist,  Mr.  Williams,  lately  of  Cambridge,  who  has 
had  service  with  newspapers  in  that  city,  and  for  some 
years  in  Spokane,  west  of  the  Rockies.    He  proposes  to 
make  it  of  more  than  local  importance,  and  if  he  can  enlist 
good  volunteer  talent  in  the  university  town  and  in  Boston 
it  may  develop  in  his  hands  into  something  that  Boston 
needs.    Col.  Higginson  used  to  say  there  were  two  induce- 
ments for  a  scholar  to  write  essays  in  America,  --love 
and  money;  and  there  is  a  growing  class  here  who  write 
just  as  well  for  one  as  for  the  other.    Higginson  did  much 
of  the  gratuitous  sort;  so  have  1,  and  it  might  be  well  to 
form  such  persons  into  a  guild,  with  the  Minute  Man  for 
their  organ.    Femina,  a  Boston  monthly,  for  which  1  did 
work  of  that  kind,  seems  to  have  expired  of  too  much  am- 
bition.   A  humbler  and  more  experienced  weekly  might  do 
much  better.    F.  B.  Stearns  of  Arlington,  who  writes  well 
and  has  just  published  a  book,  'Politics  and  Metaphysics,  " 
largely  devoted  to  Machiavelli,  Dante  and  Napoleon,  might 
weU  join  our  guild . 

(755)  June  13,  1916.    BERGSON  AND  EMERSON— 
ELLERY  CHANNING  ON  EMERSON. 

A  certain  resemblance  between  [Bergson]  and  Emerson 
has  long  been  observed  but  the  Hebrew  Frenchman  seems 
more  practical  and  scientific.    Emerson  was  long  since 
dead  and  his  biographies  written,  when  in  1897  Channing, 
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then  living  with  me  brought  me  some  verses,  newly  com- 
posed, which  he  desired  me  to  print  as  I  had  printed  so 
many  of  his  verses,  good  and  bad,  before.    Here  they  are, 
giving  his  aged  view  of  his  friend'  s  general  and  private 
character  in  the  relations  of  friendship.    They  point  to  a 
defect  which  many  have  noticed,  and  which  Emerson  him- 
self stated  when  he  wrote  to  Alcott,    "1  was  created  a  see- 
ing eye  and  not  a  helping  hand. " 

THE  SAGE 

When  1  was  young  I  knew  a  sage,  -- 
A  man  he  was  of  middle  age; 
Clear  was  his  mind  as  forest  brooks. 
And  reams  of  wisdom  in  his  looks; 

To  all  alike  he  charming  was. 
His  words  were  wise  in  Virtue'  s  cause, 
Distinct,  clear-minded,  old  and  young 
Upon  his  words  in  rapture  hung. 

But  if  1  asked  this  sage-like  man 
Questions  of  wisdom  in  my  plan. 
Faintly  a  smUe  shed  o'er  his  face 
A  beam  of  joy,  a  smile  of  grace. 

"Come  to  my  woods,  come  to  my  fields! 
There  Nature  her  revision  yields; 
These  things  were  made  to  be  enjoyed- - 
Great  is  the  pleasure,  great  the  reward. 

"Unnumbered  shine  the  nightly  flowers. 
To  man  the  wonder  of  his  hours; 
The  heavens  themselves  invite  his  gaze 
Those  actors  in  their  native  plays  .  " 

Within  his  mind  there  seemed  to  be 
A  fixed  reserve,  a  pleasant  lea; 
"Not  I,  I  cannot  mend  your  state,  " 
To  Yes,  to  No,  inveterate. 

Forth  went  he  armed,  to  see  the  world, 
Love  was  his  weapon,  joy  it  hurled; 
Yet  ne'er  a  word  he  spoke  of  them. 
Silent,  yet  shining.  Like  a  gem. 

With  this  quaint,  faraway,  and  yet  appreciable  and  appre- 
ciating water  color  of  our  great  friend  and  master  Chan- 
ning tried  to  explain  himself  and  Emerson,  and  Thoreau 
did  in  his  journals , 

(756)  June  29,  1916.    DECLINE  OF  THE  GREEN  ACRE 
CONFERENCES--SARAH  J.  FARMER  IS  DYING. 

But  the  20-years'  anniversary  of  Green  Acre  on  the 
Piscataqua  has  come  to  an  end,  perhaps  forever.    Miss 
Farmer  is  slowly  dying  of  arterial  sclerosis,  at  the  sani- 
tarium of  Dr.  Cowles  in  Portsmouth,  as  friendly,  as 
kindly  and  as  peace-loving  as  of  old,  but  unable  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  religious  movements  and  the  promo- 
tion of  peace,  to  which  she  has  so  long  been  devoted.    Fter 
estate  is  still  kept  from  her  by  enemies  who  say  they  are 
friends,  and  even  legacies  by  relatives  and  friends  fail  to 
reach  her,  and  she  is  maintained  by  the  benevolence  of 
others .... 
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(757)   July  13,  1916.    MEMORIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
HOUSE  ON  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON--JOHN  BROWN'S 
PLANS  REVEALED  THERE --EMERSON  STAYED  THERE. 

This  week  we  are  witnessing  the  suicide  of  a  tavern- - 
the  old  American  house  on  Hanover  street,  which  accepts 
the  forfeiture  of  $16,000  from  its  lessor,  and  makes  way 
for  a  gigantic  business  block  on  upper  Hanover  street, 
similar  in  kind  to  that  which  the  family  of  Little  are  build- 
ing near  the  Touraine,  at  the  western  limit  of  old  Boston, 
as  1  first  knew  it  in  1843,  when  it  had  but  100,000  people, 
and  was  still  under  whig  government  by  mayor  and  alder- 
men, of  whom  my  uncle  was  one.    The  American  began  as 
Earle's  coffee  house,  and  was  a  stage  tavern;  not  far  off 
near  the  head  of  Hanover  street  was  Peter  Brigham'  s  "con- 
cert hall, "  and  it  was  in  this  region  in  1835  that  Garrison 
was  mobbed  in  punishment  for  his  advocating  emancipation 
for  the  slaves — which  30  years  later  had  become  an  ac- 
complished fact.    Seven  years  before  1865,  in  March,  1858, 
John  Brown  (coming  to  Boston  to  disclose  his  plans  for 
forcible  emancipation  to  Howe,  Parker  and  George  Stearns, 
as  he  had  just  before  revealed  them  to  Gerrit  Smith  and  to 
me  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  took  rooms,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore, at  this  American  house.    There  the  persons  named 
called  on  him  and  heard  what  he  had  to  say.    He  announced 
his  coming  to  Parker,  on  Friday,  March  5,  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  note:-- 

AMERICAN  HOUSE,  Boston,  March  4. 
My  dear  sir:   I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  at  my 
room  (126)  in  this  house,  at  any  and  at  all  hours  that  may 
suit  your  own  convenience,  or  that  of  friends.    Mr.  San- 
born asked  me  to  be  here  by  Friday  evening;  and  as  I  was 
anxious  to  have  all  the  time  1  could  get,  I  came  on  at  once. 
Please  call  yourself,  and  with  friends  as  you  can.    Please 
inquire  for  Mr.  (not  Captain)  Brown  of  New  York.    Your 
friend,  JOHN  BROWN. 

On  the  succeeding  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  he  saw 
at  the  American  house  by  his  coal  fire--for  the  weather  was 
wintry — Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  Howe,  T.  W.  Higginson, 
myself  and  a  few  others .    He  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
show  himself  at  Parker'  s  Sunday  evening  reception  on  Sun- 
day evening,    March  7,  when  he  might  have  met  Mrs. 
Howe;  for  I  was  there  present.    He  had  been  received  by 
Parker  the  year  before  when  in  Boston  and  was  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  there,  for  his  character  and  his  ser- 
vices in  Kansas . 

This  was  also  the  hotel  where  Emerson  took  rooms  when 
in  Boston  in  1854-56,  and  he  drove  there  from  East  Boston 
in  December,  1865,  when  he  took  me  with  him,  and  then 
proposed  to  me  to  become  the  tutor  of  his  children  and 
others  in  Concord,  as  1  did  the  next  March.    1  have  dined 
publicly  at  the  American  with  many  public  characters  — 
among  others  with  Col.  Bryan.    It  was  usually  a  good,  but 
never  a  fashionable  tavern;  for  it  is  a  century  and  a  half 
since  Hanover  was  a  fashionable  street. 
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note;  they  used  to  hold  from  July  4  to  September,  but  this 


(758)  Aug.  3,  1916. 
CONFERENCES. 


WANING  OF  THE  GREEN  ACRE 


The  Greenacre  conferences  at  Eliot,  near  Portsmouth, 
are  going  on,  with  small  audiences  and  a  few  speakers  of 


year  for  less  than  half  that  time . 

(759)  Aug.  8,  1916.    THREE  BOOKS  THAT  INFLUENCED 
SANBORN  IN  HIS  YOUTH--IMPORTANCE  OF  BRONTE'  S 
JANE  EYRE. 

This  is  an  anniversary  in  my  life,  of  which  I  always  take 
due  notice.    At  this  date,  66  years  ago,  something  hap- 
pened which  left  its  impression  on  all  my  subsequent  days 
and  has  determined  the  course  of  my  life  from  one  change 
to  another,  till  this  fateful  year.    As  Thoreau  wrote  in  the 
one  poem  of  his  which  bids  fair  to  be  immortal --though  a 
few  others  may  survive :-- 

I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold 
Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  has  bought. 

Which  wooed  me  young,  and  wooes  me  old. 
And  to  this  evening  hath  me  brought. 

This  also  I  could  say;  and  as  I  look  back  upon  these  long- 
vanished  years,  a  few  books  assume  an  importance  which 
was  given  them  by  an  accidental  association  with  events  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  books .    One  was  Carlyle'  s 
"Sartor  Resartus,  "  another  Bailey'  s  "Festus,  "  a  third 
was  "Jane  Eyre."    Of  the  three  the  last  has  been  the  longest 
and  most  generally  remembered,  though  this  is  the  centen- 
nial year  of  the  birth  of  Philip  James  Bailey,  even  as  1917 
will  be  that  of  Henry  Thoreau,  which  will  be  far  more  widely 
celebrated  than  that  of  Bailey  has  been.    But  "Jane  Eyre" 
gave  the  satiated  world  of  novelists  a  new  sensation,  which 
the  freshet  of  fiction  ever  since  has  not  wholly  washed  away. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  th6  26  pages  of  smart  French 
in  which  Eugene  Forcade,  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  of 
October  1,   1848,  disposed  of  "Jane  Eyre,  an  Autobiography," 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Parisian  readers,  and,  no  doubt, 
to  the  gratification  of  Charlotte  Bronte  in  her  years  of  be- 
reavement; for  in  1848-9  her  two  sisters  and  her  brother 
died.    By  that  time  the  book  was  read  all  over  Europe;  for 
the  book  which  Forcade  reviewed  was  published  not  alone 
in  London  (by  Smith  &  Elder),  but  in  Leipsic  by  Tauchnitz 
and  in  Paris  by  Renouard.    The  author  lived  to  write 
"Shirley"  and  "Villette,  "  and  a  posthumous  novel  ("The 
Professor"),  but  she  died  in  1855,  before  she  was  40,  for 
she  was  born  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  Thoreau,  in 
April,  1816.    In  the  60  years  since  there  has  been  a  whole 
library  written  about  her,  her  family  and  her  characters. . . . 

Now  1847,  when  Charlotte  Bronte  published  her  first 
novel,  is  almost  70  years  ago,  and  many  reputations  have 
risen  and  fallen  in  that  time,  but  that  novel  is  still  read, 
and  her  grave  is  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims  every  year, 
many  of  them  Americans,  and  the  great  majority  women. 
It  is  much  the  same  in  this  country  with  the  fame  of  Louisa 
Alcott,  and  her  grave  and  places  of  residence,  chiefly  three 
houses  in  Concord,  and  one  (Fruitlands)  in  Harvard.    But  a 
great  contrast  exists  between  the  three  or  four  Alcott  sis- 
ters and  the  same  number  of  Brontes  .    There  is  the  same 
independence,  affection  and  devotion  in  both  households ,  but 
how  much  more  cheerful,  hopeful  and  sunny,  how  much 
less  intense  and  grim  is  our  Middlesex  than  their  Yorkshire? 

Forcade  was  a  good  critic  in  the  revolutionary  year  1840, 
but  at  that  time  Goethe,  and  not  Nietzsche,  was  a  high 
authority.    Forcade  said,  when  introducing  his  new  sort  of 
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"There  is  a  charm  in  the  language  of  Frederica  of 
Sesenheim  when  Goethe  was  beginning  to  read  her  the 
'Vicar  of  Wakefield;'  she  said.    '  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  read  romances;  you  find  in  them  such  pretty  girls, 
whom  you  would  like  to  resemble.'    Now  I  am  sure  the 
pastor'  s  daughter  of  Sesenheim  would  not  have  said  this 
about  Jane  Eyre,  who  is  not  one  of  those  pretty  and  smil- 
ing demoiselles,  followed  by  elegant  lovers,  who  light  up 
with  golden  ray  the  ideal  of  girls .    If  they  make  acquaint- 
ance   with  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  Jane  Eyre  they  may 
be  interested  in  their  adventures,  but  the  wish  to  resemble 
them  will  not  visit  their  dreams  ." 

(760)   Oct.  3,   1916.    THOREAU  AND  JOHN  THADDEUS 
DELANE  COMPARED— THE  LONDON  TIMES  VS.  THE 
ETERNITIES. 

It  is  singular  that  the  representative  journalist  of  the 
19th  century    and  Thoreau,  who  most  scorned  and  avoided 
the  journalism  of  his  age,  --were  children  of  the  same 
year,  1817,  and  came  before  their  century  in  the  same 
year,  1840 — Delane  in  the  London  Times,  most  widely 
read  of  publications,  and  Thoreau  in  the  Concord  "Dial,  " 
least  read  at  the  time.    Hawthorne  contested  with  Thoreau 
for  the  prize  of  obscurity.    Yet  Hawthorne'  s  first  book 
was  printed  a  dozen  years  before  Thoreau'  s--the  "Twice- 
Told  Tales"  in  1837,  and  the  "Week"  in  1839.    Years  and 
neglect  are  of  no  avail  to  keep  from  renown  the  writer 
destined  to  be  famous;  as  Thoreau  said  in  the  best  of  his 
verses;  ("Inspiration"): — 

Fame  cannot  tempt  the  bard 

Who'  s  famous  with  his  God; 
Nor  laurel  him  reward 

Who  hath  his  Maker'  s  nod. 

The  works  of  Delane  are  no  longer  read  in  their  original 
columns;  the  Times  of  those  bygone  years  are  withdrawn 
into  files  and  cabinets;  but  the  epigrams  of  Thoreau  exist 
in  full  fame  in  many  volumes  of  his  Journals ,  and  preserved 
in  the  querulous  censure  of  his  youthful  critics,  who  have 
as  yet  found  out  neither  his  own  wisdom  nor  their  own.    As 
Tacitus  said  of  his  kinsman,  whom  Thoreau  was  fond  of 
reading  in  his  grave  Latin:  — 

"Whatever  of  Agricola  we  have  loved,  whatever  we  have 
admired  remains  and  will  remain,  in  the  minds  of  men,  in 
the  records  of  history,  through  the  eternity  of  ages .    For 
oblivion  will  overtake  many  of  the  ancients,  as  if  they  were 
inglorious  and  ignoble;  Agricola,  described  and  transmitted 
to  posterity,  will  survive." 

This  was  among  the  choice  passages  selected  by  the 
Concord  group  of  transcendentalists  (Alcott,  Emerson  and 
Thoreau)  to  be  read  in  the  funeral  service  of  John  Brown, 
December  2,  1859,  among  which  were  familiar  verses, 
and  also  this  stanza,  from  the  unheeded  verse  of  Andrew 
Marvell,  that  companion  of  Milton,  who  bore,  not  un- 
deservedly, the  title  of  "the  English  Horace":  — 

When  the  sword  glitters  o'  er  the  Judge'  s  head. 
And  fear  has  coward  churchmen  silenced, 


Then  is  the  Poet'  s  time;  '  tis  then  he  draws 
And  single  fights  forsaken  Virtue'  s  cause; 
He  when  the  wheel  of  empire  whirleth  back, 
And  though  the  world'  s  disjointed  axle  crack. 
Sings  still  of  ancient  rights,  and  better  times; 
Seeks  suffering  Good,  arraigns  successful  crimes. 

Thoreau  also  cited  from  some  poet  of  Marvell' s  age,  per- 
haps Herrick: — 

The  garments  lasting  evermore 
Are  works  of  mercy  to  the  poor; 
And  neither  tetter,  time  nor  moth 
Shall  fray  that  silk  nor  fret  that  cloth. 

"Do  not  read  the  '  Times'  ,  "  said  Thoreau;  "read  the 
Eternities . "  It  is  not  every  Englishman  that  can  make 
the  judicious  distinction.    Delane  could  not. 

(761)  Oct.  5,  1916.    RECEPTION  PLANNED  FOR  SAN- 
BORN IN  THE  HILLSIDE  CHAPEL  IN  CONCORD. 

Mrs .  Lothrop'  s  meeting  in  her  Hillside  chapel  lately 
gave  so  much  pleasure  that  she  has  called  another  this  week 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  which  the  neighbors  and  friends 
of  your  special  correspondent  are  to  meet  him  and  tell  him 
what  they  think--or  some  of  the  things  they  think--about 
him.    He  has  been  active  for  so  many  years,  in  so  many 
ways ,  that  only  a  small  part  of  his  activity  can  be  touched 
on  in  the  three  hours  between  2  and  5  p.m.  during  which 
the  chapel  will  be  open.    Two,  at  least,  of  the  lecturers  of 
the  school  of  philosophy  will  be  present  and  speak,  and 
several  of  those  who  joined  Mr.  Sanborn  in  the  social  sci- 
ence association,  the  conference  of  charities  and  the  prison 
associations,  will  either  be  present  or  send  letters.    His 
classmates  at  Harvard  65  years  ago,  now  reduced  to  nine 
by  the  recent  death  of  George  Frederic  McLellan  in  California, 
will  also  be  represented,  at  least  by  letter.    In  his  response 
to  the  brief  speeches  and  letters  (one  from  the  oldest  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  Dr.  Soule  of  Exeter),  Mr.  Sanborn  will 
take  for  his  topics  the  only  three  things  which,  according 
to  Cicero,  can  ever  come  into  controversy — the  Past,  the 
Present  and  the  Future .    This  is  a  well-meant  effort  to  keep 
the  peace  at  the  meeting;  the  general  epidemic  of  scolding 
and  sedition  being  just  now  more  contagious  than  infant 
paralysis,  and  even  more  childish. 

(762)  Nov.  23,  1916.    JOHN  JOSEPH  ENNEKING- -SAID 
SANBORN  HAD  FIVE  DIFFERENT  FACES—SIGNIFICANCE 
AS  AN  ARTIST. 

As  for  our  good  old  artist,  he  also  had  done  the  most  of 
his  work;  but  his  death  would  always  be  a  loss .    He  had  the 
gift  of  artistic  observation  in  a  high  degree,  and  he  had 
trained  both  his  eye  and  his  hand  to  great  excellence .    His 
sketches  were  rapid  and  faithful  beyond  compare;  but  he 
trusted  chiefly  to  long,  patient  and  repeated  work  on  his 
paintings  to  give  them  that  excellence  which  brought  them 
slowly  into  the  market,  but  made  them  sure  of  lasting  fame 
in  landscape  art.    More  rarely,  but  perhaps  with  equal  art, 
did  he  excel  in  portraiture.    His  aim  was  lofty,  his  sitters 
were  seLf-chosen,  and  he  was  difficult  to  satisfy  in  his  own 
work.   When  I  sat  to  him,  he  produced  a  head  which  satis- 
fied others,  but  not  himself;  he  was  slow  to  settle  on  the 
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right  expression.    He  said  I  had  five  different  faces,  — he 
knew  not  which  to  choose .    I  suggested  that  he  paint  them 
all,  and  call  them  the  "Sanborn  family."    In  a  course  of 
many  generations,  one  ancestor  after  another  comes  to  the 
surface,  and  deserves  to  be  painted.    I  have  seen  two  photo- 
graphs of  my  capricious  friend,  EUery  Channing,  taken  by 
the  same  artist  on  the  same  day,  which  could  only  be  iden- 
tified by  the  garments,  — so  unlike  was  the  expression.    It 
would  be  a  gift  to  the  future  to  perpetuate  these  fleeting 
faces  of  a  distant  ancestor,  a  kind  of  immortality  not  yet 
specifically  provided  for .    Enneking  perpetuated  himself 
by  his  fruitful  ideas;  and  his  pictures  always  gained  some- 
thing from  his  overtones,  which  the  original  study  lacked. 
That  lovely  vanishing  expression  of  stones  seen  through 
swift,  shallow  water,  which  I  first  noticed  as  1  stooped  to 
drink  from  a  rill  gushing  out  of  Mt.  Ossa,  in  the  narrow 
mountain  pass  of  Tempe  in  Thessaly,    Enneking  had  the  art 
of  rendering  better  than  any  artist  among  the  thousand 
whose  work  1  have  seen.    Peace  to  his  ashes! 

(763)   Nov.  30,  1916.   WILLIAM  HOWARD  TA FT  IN 
CONCORD— RELATED  TO  EMERSON—MISS  FARMER'  S 
DEATH— BACKGROUND  OF  THE  GREENACRE  CONFLICT. 

Ex-President  Taft  has  also  been  in  Boston  lately,  pass- 
ing through  our  city  on  his  way  to  or  from  Concord,  to  give 
a  lyceum  lecture  in  the  town  of  his  kinsmen,  the  Emersons . 
For  this  he  received  $300,  and  the  lyceum  moved  for  the 
evening  from  the  town  hall,  to  the  new  state  armory,  which 
holds  300  more.    But  the  old  hall  would  have  been  found 
large  enough,    those  said  who  heard  him;  for  the  expected 
large  audience  did  not  appear,  though  the  night  was  fine. 
His  subject  was  peace  in  the  present  war;  and  he    more 
than  Wilson  is  in  favor  of  peace  and  mediation.    But  the 
people  have  greatly  lost  interest  in  this  ex-president  as  an 
orator,  while  Bryan,  Wilson,  and  even  the  sound  and  fury 
of  Roosevelt  still  attract  audiences,  though  they  repel  votes. 
In  Concord  Taft  was  the  guest  of  a  distant  kinswoman,  Mrs . 
William  Eaton,  whose  maiden  name  was  Taft.    He  is  a  kins- 
man of  the  Emersons  by  descent,  through  his  father,  from 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  of  Memdon,  whose  first  wife  left 
children  intermarried  with  the  Tafts  of  Worcester  county; 
while  the  second  wife,  a  Bulkeley,  left  descendants  in  east- 
ern Massachusetts.    When  President  Taft' s  father.  Judge 
Taft  of  Cincinnati,  went  to  Concord  to  trace  his  connection 
with  Waldo  Emerson,  in  1877,  he  spent  a  Sunday  with  me, 
and  I  took  him  in  the  evening  and  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  to  Miss  Ellen,  who  was  the  family  genealo- 
gist, and  they  established  the  connection  satisfactorily. 
The  clerical  line  was  transmitted,  however,  by  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  whose  father  was  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity in  England,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford  university. 

Among  recent  deaths,  that  of  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Farmer 
calls  for  the  fullest  notice  from  me,  not  only  from  the 
originality  of  her  character  and  the  tragedy  of  her  later 
years,  ending  in  her  untimely  death,  but  also  from  her  long 
connection  with  religious  opinions  and  the  international  re- 
ligions and  peaceful  relations  of  the  world  at  large .    She 
was  also,  from  the  days  of  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy, 
in  which  she  took  much  interest,  a  good  personal  friend. 
Her  father  was  a  New  Hampshire  man  of  inventive  genius, 
directed  especiaUy  to  electrical  engineering,  in  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent.    Out  of  mere  good  nature,  of 
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which  Miss  Farmer  inherited  much,  both  from  her  father 
and  her  mother,  he  took  the  son  of  Mrs .  Farmer'  s  laun- 
dress in  Salem,  Frank  Keefe  (so  1  have  heard)  and  trained 
him  in  the  practice  of  electrical   science,  and  sent  him 
abroad.    He  was  a  ready  pupil  and  an  agreeable  youth,  be- 
tween whom  and  Miss  Farmer  an  engagement  of  marriage 
sprang  up,  but  was  never  carried  out.    In  course  of  it  they 
made  wills  in  each  other'  s  favor,  which  at  Francis  Keefe 's 
death,  less  than  two  years  ago,  took  effect  in  making  Miss 
Farmer  his  sole  legatee.    But  the  estate  proved  so  small, 
when  the  debts  were  paid,  that  nothing  has  yet  been  realized 
from  it,  nor  is  it  yet  a  settled  estate.    Her  father'  s  will 
left  her  in  possession  of  something  more  than  $20,000  in 
land,  buildings  and  money.    She  then,  in  1894,  formed  the 
generous  resolve  of  devoting  that  to  a  continuance  at  Eliot 
of  the  Chicago  parliament  of  religions,  --a  purpose  to  which 
her  relatives,  if  not  averse,  could  not  be  described  as 
friendly.    Neither  was  Mr.  Keefe,  who  had  joined  with  her 
in  an  investment  of  $10,000  in  the  inn  property  on  the  Pascat- 
aqua,    now  known  as  Green  Acre,  — first  intended  for  sum- 
mer boarders.    Not  succeeding  in  that  line,  Miss  Farmer 
made  it  the  seat  of  her  parliament,  and  eventually  to  satisfy 
other  partners  she  sacrificed  her  $5000,  as  probably  Mr. 
Keefe  did  with  his  investment.    She  also  expended  freely 
from  her  other  inherited  fund. 

At  that  point  my  interest  in  the  affair  was  invoked  by 
Perry  Kennard,  a  Portsmouth  man  and  a  financier,  who 
told  me  what  Miss  Farmer'  s  estate  was  and  who  feared 
she  was  ruining  it  by  her  generosity.    He  wished  me  to  ad- 
vise her  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Concord  school  of 
philosophy,  and  make  the  public  pay  for  the  lectures,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  which  they  were  hearing  at  Green  Acre. 
1  did  so,  and  her  sagacious  friend  (and  mine),  the  late 
Charles  Malloy,  gave  her  the  same  advice.    She  could  not 
accept  it,  and  continued  to  spend  her  estate  on  the  public. 
Wealthier  friends  then  came  to  her  aid  and  gave  her  perhaps 
$15,000,  which  all  went  into  the  Green  Acre  establishment, 
looking  toward  the  future.    Mrs.  Hearst,  the  California 
millionaire,  then  came  forward  and  offered  Miss  Farmer 
another  $15,000,  which  was  to  place  the  whole  Green  Acre 
property  in  her  own  hands .    Through  some  scruple  Miss 
Farmer  did  not  accept  this ,  and  then  Mrs .  Hearst  bought 
it,  and  afterward  gave  it  to  her  agent,  Mr.  Hooe  of  Washing- 
ton, who  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  Miss  Farmer  as  a 
life  estate,  for  her  sole  use  and  behoof,  with  no  clause  ad- 
mitting her  fellowship  to  any  interest  there.    That  organiza- 
tion was  merely  her  tenant  and  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  buildings  on  the  20  acres  of  land  were  Miss  Far- 
mer' s  private  property. 

About  the  same  time  Mrs  .  Cole,  another  wealthy  friend, 
not  feeling  confidence  in  Miss  Farmer's  business  manage- 
ment, bequeathed  12  acres  of  land  near  by  and  cash  and 
furniture,  amounting  in  all  to  some  $20,000,  to  the  fellow- 
ship, and  not  to  Miss  Farmer.    This  was  the  state  of  things 
when  her  insanity  began,  about  1909.    The  occasion  of  that 
malady,  in  the  opinion  of  her  friend,  the  Persian  secretary, 
Abdul  Beha,  as  he  told  me  himself  in  Green  Acre,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  her  adoption  of  ascetic  practices,  which 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  had  the  credit  of  persuading  her 
to  adopt,  although  at  that  time  she  had  adopted  faith  in  her 
Persian  teacher,  commonly  known  as  Abbas  Effendi,  whom 
she  had  visited  in  Syria,  without  abandoning  Christianity. 
Indeed,  she  esteemed  it  a  practical  enforcement  of  Christ'  s 
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teaching,  which  Tolstoi  also  professed  to  carry  out.    There 
was  an  element  in  Behaism,  however,  really  at  variance 
with  Christianity,  as  Mr.  Richardson  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  exposing  for  two  or  three  days  past  but  which  Miss 
Farmer  did  not  recognize,  for  she  was  a  sincere  Christian. 

Abdul  Beha  himself  has  become  in  his  old  age  an  intoler  - 
ant  sectary,  and  has  quarreled  with  his  own  relatives  and 
followers ,  without  losing  the  allegiance  of  Miss  Farmer . 
His  American  followers,  however,  have  treated  her  with 
much  rudeness,  and  since  her  recovery  in  1912,  upon  which 
Abdul  Beha  congratulated  her  and  visited  her  Monsalvat 
property  with  her,  have  kept  the  use  of  much  of  her  estate 
from  her,  under  one  pretext  or  another.    That  Green  Acre 
estate  (distinct  from  the  Monsalvat  and  Pines  estate)  now 
goes  back  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hooe'  s  young  heir  at  Wash- 
ington,   and  will  no  longer  be  available  to  the  American 
Behaists,  unless  they  buy  or  lease  it,  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  do . 

Miss  Farmer'  s  recovery  from  insanity  was  due  to  the 
devoted  and  skilful  treatment  of  her  mania  by  Dr.  Edward 
S.  Cowles  in  his  Portsmouth  sanitarium;  but  for  years  the 
Behaists  and  her  Eliot  cousins  refused  to  recognize  her  as 
recovered.    She  was  sane  when  she  went  to  bed  on  the  night 
she  was  forcibly  removed  from  her  bed  and  carried  over 
into  Maine.    The  behaists  then  proclaimed  her  as  sane  in 
my  presence--as  1  had  known  her  to  be  for  more  than  four 
years .    But  she  only  retained  an  appearance  of  sanity  for 
a  few  days,  if  at  all,  in  her  own  house.    She  died  insane, 
and  probably  in  consequence  of  that  removal.    She  left  a 
will,  which  she  had  intended  to  alter  and  which  may  be  dis- 
puted . 


(764)   Dec.  7,  1916.    DEATH  OF  LEONARD  K , 
LIAMS  AND  HIS  MINUTE  MAN. 


WIL- 


Last  year,  the  local  printer  at  Concord  Junction  set  up  a 
new  weekly,  calling  it  the  "Minute  Man,  "  and  devoting  it, 
in  part,  to  town  news  of  a  social  and  historical  nature.    A 
trained  journalist,  who  had  been  editing  a  journal  at  Spo- 
kane, came  East  and  bought  this  paper,  and  has  been  in- 
creasing its  circulation  since.    Being  an  invalid,  his  mal- 
ady increased  of  late,  and  he  died  last  week,  so  that  the 
"Minute  Man"  is  again  for  sale.    Leonard  K.  Williams,  its 
late  editor,  was  of  Charlestown  birth,  a  connection  of  the 
democratic  family  of  Frothingham  there.    Charlestown, 
like  Concord,  used  to  have  its  local  weekly  in  both  political 
parties — the  whig  journal  being  the  Bunker  Hill  Aurora-- 
singular  name --whose  editor  long  resided  in  Concord.    Mr. 
Williams  printed  his  "Minute  Man"  in  Boston,  but  issued  it 
from  West  Concord — one  of  those  "junctions,"  which  in  due 
time  become  towns,  as  Ayer  did.    He  was  a  bland,  com- 
panionable journalist,  of  much  experience,  whose  later 
home  was  Cambridge,  for  he  had  not  removed  to  the  seat  of 
his  thriving  newspaper . 

(765)   Dec.  14,  1916.    INFLUENCE  OF  UNCLE  TOM'  S 
CABIN" A  NEW  PAINTING  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 
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heroic  example  of  John  Brown — after  which  there  was  but 
one  possible  step  to  take,  that  Lincoln  took,  with  Little  de- 
lay.   Brown  struck  the  tocsin  and  as  EUzur  Wright  said, 
"You  cannot  unring  the  bell."    A  new  or  newly-found  paint- 
ing of  Brown  has  been  sent  to  Boston,  and  may  be  seen  at 
the  Copley  gallery  of  Bayley  in  Newbury  street.    I  have  not 
learned  the  painter'  s  name — Brown  never  sat  to  him  or 
any  other  painter — nobody  but  the  sun  drew  him  from  the 
life  and  that  photograph  was  made  best  by  Black  in  Boston, 
in  May  or  June,  1859.    Brown  made  an  appointment  to  sit 
for  the  Bostonian,  William  Hunt,  about  the  same  date,  but 
missed  a  train  in  the  suburbs  and  failed  of  the  sitting. 
The  artist  now  exhibiting  paints  well,  but  not  as  Hunt  would 
have  done  it;  for  Hunt  had  spent  an  evening  with  him,  study- 
ing his  head,  while  Brackett,  the  sculptor,  had  hardly  20 
minutes  in  his  Charlestown  prison  in  October,  '59.    A  good 
copy  of  Black'  s  photo  is  in  the  first  volume  of  my  "Recollec- 
tions." 

(766)  Jan.  23,   1917.    REFLECTIONS  ON  THOREAU  AND 
HIS  PREPARATION  AS  A  WRITER— MARK  VAN  DOREN' S 
HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU:    A  CRITICAL  STUDY. 

Owing  to  disability  resulting  from  an  accident,  I  am 
obliged  for  the  present  to  write  the  Boston  Literary  letter 
at  Westfield,  N.  J.,  where  I  am  temporarily  resident;  the 
letters  will  continue  to  treat  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
thought  and  Literary  activity  of  Boston,  and  will  bear  their 
usual  designation . 

It  will  be  a  hundred  years  next  July  since  a  poor  young 
author  was  born  into  this  harsh  world,  especially  harsh 
toward  authors ,  particularly  poets .    Pope,  who,  like 
Richard  111,  was  sent  into  this  breathing  world  "scarce 
half  made  up,  "  makes  special  complaints  because  it  was 
his  hard  fate  to  write  verses .    The  poor  child  1  have  in 
mind  did  not  for  some  years  find  out  that  he  was  designed 
for  an  author;  and  it  was  still  more  years  before  he  learned 
that  he  was  to  be  also  a  poet;  and,  of  all  things  in  the  world, 
a  poet-naturalist,  which  nobody  had  heard  of  before.    He 
went  through  the  usual  casualties  of  infancy,  but  escaped 
without  serious  damage  and  entered  on  a  course  of  education 
which  soon  taught  him  that  he  was  to  write  books  and  fixed 
his  abode  in  a  town  of  New  England  where  others  were  bred 
to  the  same  business,  — which  encouraged  him  in  his  delu- 
sion that  to  write  books  was  a  respectable  occupation,  if 
you  had  no  other . 

Not  that  it  was  pecuniarily  profitable;  for  these  men  and 
women  hardly  earned  enough  by  authorship  to  keep  them  in 
good  clothing;  yet  they  kept  at  it,  and  in  course  of  years 
they  did  produce  several  hundred  thousand  volumes,  which 
after  30  or  40  years  began  to  find  a  considerable  sale. 
Among  the  others ,  this  forlorn  Henry  Thoreau  got  a  name 
for  having  retrieved  a  part  of  the  cost  of  his  college  edu- 
cation by  selling  a  few  hundred  volumes .    By  this  time  he 
was  approaching  what  Dante,  another  unlucky  poet,  calls 
the  "midway  of  our  mortal  life,  "  and  Emerson  more  poet- 
ically described  as 


As  I  have  often  said,  the  faithful  labors  of  Garrison, 
Whittier,  Phillips  and  their  many  coadjutors  had  less  ef- 
fect in  converting  the  country  than  that  one  novel  of  Mrs . 
Stowe,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  "  and  that  novel  was  surpassed 
in  its  effect,  10  years  later,  by  the  deed  and  the  words  and 


The  middle  of  the  Mount 
Up  which  the  incarnate  soul  must  climb, 

that  age  being  35.    He  had  just  passed  that  middle  point  and 
was  37  when  he  produced  a  second  book,  "Walden,  or  Life 
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in  the  Woods,  "  which  seemed  to  establish  him  in  a  certain 
position  as  the  author  of  a  book  worth  reading,  though  few 
of  his  readers  knew  what  it  was  all  about . 

He  was  a  citizen  of  a  town  which  had  a  reputation  for 
writing  books,  and  also  had  a  reading  desk  at  which  an 
author  might  bring  forward  his  own  productions ,  and  figure 
as  a  man  of  letters  upon  his  own  recommendation.    This 
institution  (termed  a  lyceum)  had  sprung  up  and  grown 
rapidly,  for  the  debating  of  burning  questions,  and  was 
favored  by  ambitious  youths  who  found  it  a  means  of  thus 
introducing  themselves  to  public  notice,  in  ways  that  had 
only  of  late  been  customary,  and  the  weekly  lyceum  fur- 
nished a  field  where  the  young  of  any  village  might  intro- 
duce themselves  to  notice  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
criticism,  as  vain  or  arrogant.    They  had  been  well  edu- 
cated, had  even  gone  to  Harvard  college  (an  honorable  am- 
bition), which  might  fit  them  for  a  learned  profession,  if 
the  youth  could  adapt  himself  to  the  public  opinion  of  his 
town  and  circle.    That  was  the  difficulty  in  the  present  in- 
stance; young  Thoreau  had  a  stubborn  obstinacy,  and  was 
not  inclined  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  "leaders  of 
society"  in  Concord.    He  had  his  own  opinions,  and  had 
written  his  second  book  with  even  greater  disregard  of  the 
general  opinion  than  his  first,  the  "Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimac, "  and  his  literary  associates  seemed  to  be 
upholding  him  in  his  heresies,  not  only  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne and  Alcott,  but  also  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
most  popular  newspaper  in  the  North,  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, which  extended  the  range  of  his  publications  and  in- 
creased his  scanty  earnings,  so  that  he  was  coming  to  have 
a  rather  extended  renown. 

When  the  Atlantic  Monthly  began  its  successful  career, 
Thoreau  was  admitted  to  its  rather  exclusive  columns .    Of 
this  opportunity  he  soon  deprived  himself  by  his  proud  re- 
fusal to  allow  Lowell,  its  editor,  to  emasculate  one  of  his 
articles  and  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  beloved  Pine  Trees. 
About  the  same  time  the  residents  on  Cape  Cod  took  of- 
fense at  some  jests  that  Thoreau  made  on  their  landscape, 
until  a  Connecticut  artist  showed  them  how  he  had  brought 
out  the  rich  coloring  of  their  vegetation .    From  that  time 
forward,  Thoreau  was  allowed  to  write  as  he  pleased  about 
scenery. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  verified  many  times  over,  that  "no 
author  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself. "   Often  has 
a  prejudice  against  him  sought  to  throw  him  out  of  the  ranks 
of  successful  writers,  but  the  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  readers  and  his  editions  has  proved  that  he  is 
here  permanently,  to  be  read  by  one  generation  after  an- 
other of  interested  persons.    What  the  charm  is  would  be 
hard  to  say;  he  was  born  into  the  ranks  of  the  literary 
class;  he  had  all  the  requirements,  and  lived  up  to  the  con- 
ditions of  that  trust.    Every  little  while  a  youth  comes  for- 
ward resolved,  as  it  seems,  to  show  that  Thoreau  had  not 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.    The  latest  of  this  class  is  a 
young  professor  of  English  at  Columbia,  but  he  is  finding 
the  usual  lack  of  success.    He  has  read  Thoreau,  but  not 
thoroughly,  not  understandingly,  and  few  of  his  decisions 
are  important.    The  men  who  saw  Thoreau  at  work  knew 
what  he  was  and  what  he  could  do;  those  who  come  after 
must  take  the  judgment  of  their  predecessors  . 

The  case  of  Van  Doren  against  Thoreau  has  been  long  in 
court .    It  began  when  he  was  only  one  of  half  a  dozen  of- 
fenders in  what  the  elder  Prof.  Norton  styled  "A  Jack  Cade 
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rebellion,  "  in  which  he  involved  Emerson,  Carlyle, 
George  Ripley,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Alcott,  Theodore 
Parker  and,  in  time,  nearly  all  the  writers  for  the  Dial, 
which  first  brought  Thoreau'  s  thoughts  to  the  attention  of 
a  few  hundred  readers .    The  Dial  flourished  faintly  and 
perished,  but  has  since  been  reprinted  at  great  cost,  with 
the  names  of  its  contributors,  many  of  whom  soon  became 
famous  in  more  permanent  magazines  or  in  frequent  issues 
of  books  .    It  had  the  chance  of  rejecting  several  of  Thor- 
eau's    contributions,  all  which  have  since  been  printed 
and  sold,  but  it  died  of  starvation  too  early  to  admit  his 
most  important  one,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  which  the  Bibliophile  society  of  Boston  has  since 
printed  among  its  five  volumes  of  Thoreau,  which,  added 
to  the  20  official  volumes  issued  by  Houghton  &  Mifflin, 
make  25  substantial  books,  covering  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
all  that  he  wrote  for  publication. 

Twenty-three  of  these  he  never  lived  to  see,  for  only 
two  of  them  had  the  advantage  of  his  own  editing.    It  is 
plain  that  a  demand  existed  for  whatever  he  might  have 
written.    The  same  interest  has  attached  to  his  character, 
leading  to  the  publication  of  some  10  biographies,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.    The  first  of  these  was  pub- 
lished by  his  intimate  friend,  Ellery  Channing,  in  1873; 
this  was  used  by  a  British  author,  Mr.  Japp  (calling  him- 
self H.  A.  Page),  and  his  book  was  reissued  in  Boston  by 
Thoreau'  s  publishers .    Then  followed  my  biography  in  the 
series  edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  which  was  in- 
tended to  give  also  the  characteristics  of  the  town  of  Con- 
cord, which  had  shaped  the  original  character  of  Thoreau 
into  something  peculiar;  this  appeared  in  1882.    The  first 
of  two  English  biographies  by  Henry  S.  Salt  came  out  soon 
after;  a  second,  containing  fuller  particulars  of  his  life, 
came  out  later .    Since  then  I  have  made  the  volume  of  Tho- 
reau' s  "Familiar  Letters"  answer  the  needs  of  a  biography, 
and  have  also  published  "The  Personality  of  Thoreau"  and 
a  volume  of  his  early  writing,  "The  Service, "  and  have  re- 
published, with  additions ,  Channing' s  "Thoreau,  the  Poet - 
Naturalist."   Besides  these  there  are  two  or  three  other 
American  biographies . 

I  have  long  had  in  preparation  a  final  Life  of  Thoreau 
which  should  include  the  early  essays  of  the  young  col- 
legian, which  came  to  me  from  his  family  papers,  through 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Blake,  one  of  his  posthumous  editors. 
They  show  the  intellectual  preparation  he  had  undergone, 
at  school  and  college,  before  he  appeared  in  public  as  an 
author  at  all,  except  at  Harvard  coUege  exercises.    His 
first  lecture  before  the  Concord  lyceum  was  in  April,  1838; 
five  years  after,  in  1843,  he  gave  his  "Raleigh"  there  as  a 
lecture,  but  never  published  it. 

These  early  essays  show  how  carefully  he  qualified  him- 
self to  write,  clearly  and  forcibly  on  all  subject  assigned 
to  him  by  his  professors  in  college,  and  how  profoundly 
he  had  entered  into  the  general  conception  of  literature  in 
all  the  languages  then  open  to  him .    It  is  doubtful  if  any 
graduate  of  an  American  college,  before  1840,  excelled 
him  in  this  excellent  accomplishment;  a  fact  which  the  Van 
Dorens  of  the  present  and  future  are  advised  to  consider, 
before  undertaking  what  a  fanciful  trifler  in  the  Evening 
Post  suggests  should  be  done,  without  delay — the  "demolish- 
ing" of  Thoreau.    The  perusal  of  this  new  Life  will  be  use- 
ful to  ambitious  critics  on  other  accounts .... 
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(767)    Feb.  6,  1917.    REFLECTIONS  ON  MAJOR  FRAN- 
CIS PRESTON  STEARNS  AND  HIS  SON  FRANK,  JR. 

The  late  Frank  Stearns  represented  as  fully  as  most  per- 
sons in  America  the  subtle  connection  between  art,  in  its 
manifold  forms ,  and  literature  in  its  poetic  aspects .    He 
was  carefully  educated,  had  lived  in  Europe,  visited  gal- 
leries and  made  a  special  study  of  Grecian  art .    Like  most 
connoisseurs    he  was  some  times  mistaken,  as  he  also  was 
in  politics  and  personal  estimates  of  character. 

In  dealing  with  literary  persons,  the  question    always 
comes  up,  how  did  A,  B.  happen  to  find  himself  among  men 
of  letters.    The  question  usually  involves  some  ancestor  or 
connection  of  the  family  who  had  pointed  the  way  which  the 
descendant  or  cousin  followed.    Thus  in  the  case  of  Francis 
Preston  Stearns,  of  the  class  of  1867  at  Harvard,  a  liter- 
ary tendency  could  be  traced  back  to  his  mother'  s  aunt, 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Convers  Francis, 
scholar,  clergyman  and  professor  at  Harvard.    His  sister, 
who  married  David  Lee  Child,  had  a  greater  variety  in 
her  literary  work.    She  was  novelist,  historian,  essayist, 
reformer,  but  chiefly  distinguished  herself  by  writing  let- 
ters from  New  York  in  the  early  antislavery  movement. 
Her  grand  nephew  remembered  her  as  a  child,  and  in- 
herited from  that  side  of  the  family  certain  sensitive  and 
artistic  qualities ,  which  came  directly  through  his  mother . 
She,  Mary  Preston,  was  the  wife,  widow  and  intimate  com- 
panion of  George  Luther  Stearns ,  best  known  as  Maj . 
Stearns  from  the  military  rank  conferred  on  him,  by  Sec- 
retary Stanton,  in  the  civil  war  for  his  great  services  and 
outlay  of  expenses  in  raising  Negro  soldiers  for  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war. 

The  business  of  Maj.  Stearns,  however,  was  that  of  a 
merchant,  and  his  income  for  many  years,  very  large. 
This  enabled  him  to  become  the  friend  and  host  that  he  was 
to  thousands  of  the  reformers  of  New  England,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.    At  his  villa  in  Medford,  now  known  as 
"The  Evergreens,"  he  and  his  wife  entertained  persons  of 
distinction  from  all  civilized  countries.    His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  his  son,  Frank,  which  gives  a  good  picture  of  him, 
and  many  letters  and  anecdotes .    He  died  rather  suddenly 
in  1867  and  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  two  of  his  liter- 
ary friends,  Emerson  of  Concord  and  Whittier  of  Ames- 
bury.    He  also  became  known  along  with  Gerrit  Smith,  Dr. 
Howe,  Col.  Higginson  and  a  few  others  as  the  public  sup- 
porter of  John  Brown  at  Harper'  s  Ferry,  whose  marble  bust 
by  the  sculptor  Brackett,  stiU  adorns  his  villa  at  Medford. 

The  boy  Frank,  brought  up  in  this  household,  and  early 
sent  to  fit  for  college  in  Concord,  as  a  friend  of  the  Emer- 
sons,  soon  caught  the  atmosphere  of  both  these  towns.  Con- 
cord and  Medford,  artistic,  radical,  literary  and  musical. 
He  has  written  several  volumes  describing,  with  anecdotes 
and  correspondence,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne, the  Alcotts  and  especially  his  friend,  David  Was- 
son,  an  invalid  scholar  and  poet,  who  at  Frank's  expense 
was  buried  among  the  Concord  authors  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
cemetery . 

The  death  of  Maj .  Stearns  was  followed  by  some  serious 
losses  in  his  extensive  income  and  estate.    None  of  the 
children  had  been  educated  to  their  father'  s  business,  which 
consequently  had  to  be  given  up  by  his  widow,  much  to  her 
regret.    Frank,  however,  had  already  entered  on  a  liter- 
ary and  political  career,  marked  by  many  eccentricities. 
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He  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  economic  independence,  and 
some  events  on  that  side  embittered  his  feelings .    These 
emotions  in  time  passed  into  insanity,  not  of  the  settled, 
permanent  kind,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  disturbances , 
the  last  of  which,  a  brain  attack,  in  an  Arlington  hospital, 
caused  his  unexpected  death.    He  has  left  behind  an  af- 
fectionate wife,  a  lady  from  the  Azores,  and  a  beautiful 
boy,  named  for  his  father. ...    As  I  recall  my  last  visit  to 
"The  Evergreens"  when  1  saw  this  boy  I  could  say  the  same 
thing  of  my  friend  Frank  Stearns . 

At  Frank'  s  request,  years  ago,  1  bought  a  lot  in  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery  to  receive  the  remains  of  our 
friend  Wasson,  among  the  Concord  authors.    It  seems  that 
Frank  made  a  dying  request  to  be  buried  beside  his  friend. 
I  have  consented  and  this  removes  all  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  burial  at  Concord,  among  the  authors  to  which 
class  he  properly  belonged. 


(768)    Feb.  8,  1917. 
DENT. 


SANBORN  DESCRIBES  HIS  ACCI- 


I  am  urged  by  good  and  anxious  friends  to  describe  my 
late  accident  and  my  present  condition  and  prospects . 
Several  of  my  correspondents  have  suffered  accidents  simi- 
lar, but  not  the  same;  and  all  such  fractures  are  to  be 
treated  as  separate  cases,  with  separate  possibilities  of 
good  or  bad  in  the  hygienic  work  of  restoring  the  physical 
nature . 

My  friend,  Mr.  Brockway,  besides  being  five  or  six 
years  older  than  myself,  has  had  thousands  of  hospital 
experiences  among  his  convicts ,  which  supply  him  with 
instances.    My  own  experience  in  that  way  is  but  small. 
I  therefore  quote  his  letter  of  February  5,  as  follows:— 

"When  again,  hopefully  very  soon,  you  are  in  condition 
to  conveniently  write  or  dictate,  may  I  ask  that  you  tell 
me  if  you  are  in  a  plaster  cast?    Do  you  suffer  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  fracture?   Is  it  required  that  you  remain 
motionless  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  and  what  is  your 
theory  of  mentality  here,  and  how  affected  by  the  change 
of  physical  state?    If  we  were  chatting  together,  1  would 
like  to  know  whether  you  and  your  doctor  attribute  im- 
portance ,  as  affecting  the  knitting  together  of  the  broken 
parts,  to  your  state  of  mind?    Presumably,  to  a  layman, 
avoidance  of  worry,  maintenance  of  mental  equilibrium  are 
desirable  for  [there  is],  scientifically  ascertained,  a  pos- 
sibility, by  self-directed  mental  action,  of  facilitating  or 
retarding  the  knitting  process." 

Now  for  the  accident  itself,  which  my  wife  has  called  a 
"dispensation."    That  is  a  name  we  give  to  any  particular 
thing  which  is  going  on  at  the  moment.    She  meant  nothing 
more  than  I  mean  by  "accident"  or  "happening."    How  far 
that  was  from  any  self -direction  by  me  will  now  appear: 
On  this  particular  day,  I  no  more  wished  to  fall  or  to  avoid 
falling  than  on  every  other  day  of  the  present  winter .    I 
have  thought  of  this  casualty  every  day  on  setting  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  in  which  I  have  walked 
many  miles  without  accident .    I  went  through  the  street  dif- 
ficulties of  New  York,  got  upon  a  swift-moving  express 
train  in  the  subway,  and  went  up  to  East  Twenty -third 
street .    There  my  object  was  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with 
my  friend,  Hastings  Hart,  from  whom  I  get  much  good  in- 
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information  and  sound  advice  on  our  old  questions  of  public 
and  private  charity.    1  now  went  up  to  the  Grand  Central 
hotel  for  luncheon,  after  which  I  pushed  out  among  the  dan- 
gers of  Forty-second  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  which  were 
considerable  on  account  of  crowds .    1  found  my  way  to  the 
art  shop  of  Lawrence  &  Simmonds ,  who  have  for  sale  five 
Van  Dyke  portraits  not  before  offered  in  this  country.    Two 
of  them  are  good  bust  portraits --Charles  I  and  his  Queen 
Henrietta,  fit  for  any  gallery  in  America.    The  third  is  a 
full-length  portrait  of  James  Stuart,  duke  of  Richmond,  who 
holds  his  place  in  history  from  his  devotion  to  his  two 
sovereigns.    There  are  two  other  Van  Dykes,  noticeable 
but  not  important . 

Having  done  all  this,  besides  one  or  two  calls  in  the 
morning,  I  said,  "It  is  time  to  go  back  to  Westfield  and  be 
taken  care  of."    I  left  New  York  soon  after  4  and  reached 
Westfield  at  5.15  p.m.,  but  was  asleep  at  the  time,  and  did 
not  discover  my  arrival  in  time  to  leave  the  train.    I  got  off 
at  Plainfield,  where  1  had  often  been  before,  and  bought  a 
return  ticket  for  a  train  leaving  Plainfield  at  5.40  p.m.  for 
New  York,  which  would  leave  me  at  Westfield.    The  train 
for  New  York  came  in,  and  I  moved  along  slowly  to  get  on 
board  at  the  door  nearest  to  Philadelphia,  that  is,  the  rear 
of  the  train.    A  heavy  baggage  truck  seemed  to  be  moving  a 
little  before  me  toward  a  door  in  the  train  where  I  supposed 
baggage  was  to  be  taken  off,  or  put  on  board.    It  did  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  my  course  of  action;  but  when  I  got 
near  the  rear  door  this  heavy  truck  rolled  forward,  struck 
me  in  the  hip  or  side,  and  laid  me  flat  on  the  stone  plat- 
form near  the  train. 

1  saw  at  once  that  my  hip  was  probably  broken,  and  I 
cried  out  to  be  picked  up  and  put  on  board  the  train  which 
would  leave  me  at  Westfield.    But  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
this,  and  after  considerable  delay  and  talking,  the  am- 
bulance of  the  Plainfield  hospital  came  up,  took  me  on  board 
with  more  or  less  discomfort  and  carried  me  in  about  25 
minutes  to  my  son'  s  house,  265  Kimball  avenue,  West- 
field,  where  I  was  unloaded  into  my  own  bed  by  my  two 
ambulance  attendants  and  by  my  own  doctor ,  F .  C .  Decker 
of  Westfield,  who  has  taken  good  care  of  me  ever  since. 

There  has  been  but  Little  severe  pain,  and  that  little  has 
diminished  considerably  within  the  past  week.    There 
seems  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  knitting  of  the  broken 
bone  has  gone  quietly  forward  and  that  I  may  find  that  the 
severe  lameness  which  I  anticipated  will  not  occur.    My 
sleep  and  my  digestion  has  been  fairly  good  for  a  fortnight 
and  my  recovery  has  proceeded  quite  as  fast  as  I  could 
have  expected.    My  doctor  and  my  visiting  friends  are  con- 
fident of  my  recovery,  and  I  must  believe  with  them  until 
there  comes  some  proof  to  the  contrary. 

(769)    Feb.  15,    1917.    REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  EVIL  OF 
AMERICAN  SLAVERY  AND  GERMAN  MILITARISM. 

How  strange  that  two  nations ,  who  three  years  ago  could 
scarcely  be  kept  apart  from  fighting  each  other  in  every 
form  of  barbarous  and  impossible  war,  should  now,  after 
having  been  a  fortnight  apparently  ready  to  fight ,  are 
neither  of  them  anxious  to  begin.    This,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  hostile  feeling  generated  more  than  three 
years  ago  does  not  seem  to  have  much  abated --though  there 
is  much  check  to  the  angry  expression  of  it.    When,  after 
the  war  began  and  Bernstorff  was  making  one  of  his  trouble- 
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some  and  malicious  explanations,  the  late  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  being  asked  what  the  president  ought  to  do,  said: 
"He  ought  to  have  sent  Count  Bernstorff  out  of  the  country 
at  the  very  first  outbreak  of  hostilities  ." 

Although  few  Americans  except  the  peculiar  admirers 
of  the  English  would  have  said  what  Mr.  Adams  did,  yet 
there  was  a  general  opinion  in  May,  1915,  that  we  ought 
to  break  off  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  for  up  to  that  time  Germany  had 
seemed  incapable  of  understanding  the  American  position 
and  to  have  a  strong  desire  to  conquer  England  and  the 
United  States  in  one  great  mass  by  land  and  sea.    It  was 
never  so  near  it,  possibly,  as  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania. . . . 

1  have  the  advantage,  or  possibly  the  disadvantage,  of 
remembering  the  connection  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  even  before  our  civil  war.    It  was  as  unlike 
that  of  the  last  few  years  as  our  relation  to  England  has 
been,  compared  with  what  it  was  in  our  early  civil  war.  I 
was  to  have  followed  Prof,  Goodwin  of  Harvard,  Maj. 
Henry  Higginson  and  his  brother  James,  in  a  course  of 
study  in  Germany  in  Greek,  philology  and  antiquities.   The 
money  for  it  was  in  my  hands,  provided  by  a  most  affec- 
tionate family;  and  such  a  course  was  favored  by  Emerson, 
Alcott,  Theodore  Parker,  Charles  Loring  Brace  of  New 
York  and  others  who  knew  by  experience  what  a  German 
education  was  then  worth.    What  kept  me  back?    A  pro- 
found conviction  that  every  young  American  ought  to  stay 
at  home  and  aid  in  what  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Brown 
succeeded  in  doing,  tearing  the  United  States  from  its  ac- 
cumulating curse  of  Negro  slavery.    This  I  did  and  really 
aided  in  doing  by  setting  up  antislavery  as  a  controling 
power  in  Kansas  before  the  war  broke  out. 

Although  far  less  active,  for  he  had  other  problems  on 
his  hands,  Henry  Thoreau  had  substantially  Che  same 
sentiments  as  myself  toward  Germany,  plutocracy  and  the 
ruling  class  in  England.    With  the  latter  we  had  more  or 
less  connection  through  Emerson  and  his  friends,  the 
Henry  James  family,  and  our  own  acquaintance.    In  Feb- 
ruary, 1861,  when  Thoreau  was  preparing  for  his  last 
journey  to  the  Mississippi  and  Minneapolis,  he  seemed  as 
deeply  interested  as  any  of  our  circle  in  this  expulsion  of 
slavery  from  the  policy  of  the  United  States . 

He  was  then  making  preparations  for  his  last  long  journey; 
and  that  in  more  than  two  senses ,    Thoreau  did  not  leave 
Concord  until  May;  but  he  was  arranging  his  domestic  af- 
fairs ,  bidding  his  friends  farewell  and  collecting  the  pocket 
money  needful.    Among  the  many  subjects  which  naturally 
claimed  his  attention,  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  and 
other  slave  states  was  after  all  the  most  interesting.    He 
held  to  his  old  opinion  that  the  state  must  detach  itself  ab- 
solutely from  Negro  slavery.    Up  to  the  Kansas  controversy 
(1855  to  1859),  not  one  American  in  5000  probably  held  that 
opinion;--yet  the  persons  actually  holding  it,  Emerson,  Al- 
cott, Garrison,  Phillips,  Abraham  Lincoln — were  the  wisest 
Americans  of  their  time.    1  became  of  their  opinion  about 
1851  and  have  held  to  it  ever  since.    It  seemed  more  ex- 
treme in  1856  than  did  the  opinion  of  Europe  against  the 
HohenzoUern  family  in  1893,  when  I  saw  the  downfall  of 
Bismarck,  pushed  from  his  respectable  old  cavalry  stallion 
by  the  new  kaiser.    Strictly  speaking,  both  were  correct; 
the  time  had  come  for  Negro  slavery  and  Prussian  knavery 
to  go  out  of  all  their  great  business . 
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Twenty-three  years  later,  it  begins  to  be  seen  why  the 
new  kaiser,  with  all  his  success,  could  not  succeed.   There 
was  something  in  Bismarck  which  No  HohenzoUern,  not 
even  Frederick  the  Great,  could  supply.   This  being  omitted, 
the  newer  combinations  of  the  kaiser  have  all  come  to  a 
terminus,  and  the  present  state  of  things  at  Berlin  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this .    He  has  had  surprising  good  luck 
and  a  complete  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  veracity,  while 
striving  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  where  it  never  can  be 
found.    The  seas  are  only  free  when  those  who  use  them 
refuse  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  master. 
The  kaiser  supposed  he  was  to  be  that  master;  but  almost 
every  occurrence  since  he  began  his  submarine  and  Zep- 
pelin policy  has  finally  ended  in  showing  him  his  mistake. 

(470)   Nov.  22,  1906.    THE  FUNERAL  OF  WILLIAM  L. 
EATON- -SANBORN  CORRECTS  HIS  TABLE  TALK  OF 
NOV.  8  REGARDING  THE  TOLMAN  FAMILY- -JASON 
BROWN- -COLORED  PEOPLE  TO  RAISE  A  MONUMENT  TO 
THE  BROWN  FAMILY  AT  NORTH  ELBA. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  long-time  and  faithful  head 
of  the  schools  in  Concord,  indicated  by  its  thronged  attend- 
ance, how  much  such  a  public  servant  is  valued  in  any 
steady  community.    During  the  30  years  he  had  held  his 
position  the  clergy  in  the  three  churches  of  the  village  have 
been  thrice  changed,  but  there  has  been  no  movement  to 
replace  Mr.  Eaton,  and  he  had  refused  a  higher  salary  to 
go  elsewhere.    Permanence  in  office  is  rather  more  char- 
acteristic of  Concord  than  of  most  towns;  but  the  result  is 
striking  in  this  case.    I  find  that  in  noticing  Mr.  Tolman's 
death,  similarity  of  sound,  and  the  temporary  disappear- 
ance of  my  'Third  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians"  as  the  village 
wits  baptized  Mr.  Surette's  "History  of  his  Corinthian 
Lodge,  "  led  me  into  error.    It  was  not  Elisha  Tolman,  but 
Elisha  Colburn  who  wielded  the  drawn  sword  as  "tyler"  at 
the  Masonic  lodge,  which  was  also  a  town  school-house,  -- 
built,  in  fact,  jointly  by  the  town  and  the  lodge.    This  his- 
tory is  an  invaluable  part  of  the  local  annals  of  a  celebrated 
village,  and  preserves  many  curious  facts.    It  seems  that 
Thomas  Selfridge,  the  killer  of  Charles  Austin,  in  Boston, 
was  a  member  of  this  Corinthian  lodge,  a  century  ago;  and 
that  another  member  at  that  period  was  killed  on  the  New 
York  frontier,  not  far  from  where  Morgan  was  afterward 
murdered. . . . 

It  seems  that  Jason  Brown,  the  son  of  John,  has  post- 
poned his  settlement  on  the  island  of  Put-in-Bay  until  spring. 
He  has  sold  his  California  vineyard,  and  given  up  the  no- 
tion of  returning  to  those  mountains  .    The  Brown  family 
have  given  their  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  new  monument 
by  the  colored  people  to  the  Browns  who  are  buried  at  North 
Elba,  and  the  collection  of  funds  for  that  purpose  is  now  go- 
ing forward. 


(636A)   Mar. 
MAN. 


24,  1912.    GLIMPSES  OF  WALT  WHIT- 


I  first  heard  of  Whitman  from  Emerson  who  in  one  of  my 
walks  with  him  in  the  early  autumn  of  1855  told  me  of  meet- 
ing him  in  New  York,  and  having  him  to  dine  at  the  Astor 
House.    He  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Leaves  of 
Grass  which,  he  said,  was  "a  combination  of  the  Bhagavat 
Ghita  and  the  New  York  Herald."   In  the  spring  of  1860  he 
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[Whitman]   was  in  Boston  for  a  new  edition  which  Thayer 
and  Eldridge,  new  publishers,  were  to  issue,  new  pub- 
lishers who  had  begun  with  Redpath's  Life  of  Capt.  John 
Brown .    I  was  arrested  one  night  in  Concord  to  be  carried 
before  the  Senate  Committee  of  Mason  and  Jeff  Davis,  then 
investigating  the  Harper's  Ferry  foray  of  my  friend  John 
Brown;  but  was  released  by  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  and 
discharged  the  next  day  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  as  illegally 
held.    Sitting  in  the  court-room,  I  saw  a  striking  looking 
man  in  a  green  jacket,  sitting  near  the  door.    It  proved  to 
be  Whitman,  who  with  Wendell  Phillips  and  other  friends 
meant  to  rescue  me  should  the  court  fail  to  release  me,  or 
the  marshal  seek  rearrest.    A  few  days  later  I  made  Whit- 
man's acquaintance  sitting  on  the  counter  at  his  publishers. 
He  never  came  to  Concord  until  September  1881  when  he 
was  my  guest  in  my  present  house  on  the  bank  of  Concord 
River,  west  of  the  village,  on  Massachusetts  Ave.    We 
gave  him  a  reception  there  at  which  were  present  Emerson 
and  Mrs .  E .  Alcott  and  Louisa  and  20  or  30  more  of  our 
circle.    In  his  "Specimen  Days"  Whitman  has  given  a  suf- 
ficient account  of  this  visit  in  course  of  which  he  dined  with 
the  Emerson  family,  called  on  the  Alcotts  in  the  Thoreau 
house  and  also  at  the  Orchard  House  and  the  Old  Manse. 
As  on  the  other  occasions  when  I  met  him,  he  was  the 
original,  frank  and  courteous  friend,  distinguished  in  as- 
pect, peculiar  but  graceful  in  dress,  and  agreeable  in  con- 
versation.   He  was  already  an  invalid,  but  walked  without 
difficulty,  and  enjoyed  long  drives  in  the  open  air.    The 
Civil  War  had  drawn  heavily  on  his  vitality,  but  had  en- 
riched him  spiritually  by  its  experiences .    1  remember 
him  with  unalloyed  pleasure . 

Concord      March  24,  1912  F.B.Sanborn 
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Aug.  5,  1899,  p.  11,  col.  1. 
Sept.  2,  1899,  p.  11,  col.  1. 
Oct.  4,  1899,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2. 
Nov.  4,  1899,  p.  11,  col.  2, 
Nov.  11,  1899,  p.  11,  col.  2, 
Nov,  25,  1899,  p.  11,  col.  2. 
Dec,  2,  1899,  p.  14,  col,  2, 
Dec.  9,  1899,  p.  12,  cols.  1-3, 
Dec.  13,  1899,  p.  5,  col.  6, 
Jan.  17,  1900,  p.  5,  cols.  5-6. 
Feb.  7,  1900,  p.  5,  cols.  4-6, 
May  23,  1900,  p.  5. 
May  24,  1900,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3, 
Aug.  8,  1900,  p.  5,  cols.  4-5. 
Nov.  10,  1900,  p.  11, 
Nov.  14,  1900,  p.  5,  cols.  4-6. 
Dec.  1,  1900,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2. 
Dec.  8,  1900,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2, 
Dec.  22,  1900,  p,  13,  cols.  1-3, 
Jan.  2,  1901,  p.  5,  cols.  4-6. 
Jan.  5,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2. 
Jan.  19,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 
Jan.  23,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  5-6, 
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Ibid., 
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Ibid. 

Ibid., 
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Ibid., 

Ibid. 
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Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 
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Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid., 

Ibid., 
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Feb.  9,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.  318  Ibid. 

Feb.  13,  1901,  p.  5,  cols.  3-5,  319  Ibid. 

Mar.  27,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  5-6.  320  Ibid. 

Apr.  13,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2,  321  Ibid. 

Apr,  17,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  3-4.  322  Ibid. 

Apr.  24,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  4-5.  323  Ibid. 

Apr.  27,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.  324  Ibid. 

May  4,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.  325  Ibid, 

May  11,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3.  326  Ibid. 

May  15,  1901,  p.  5,  cols.  1-3,  327  Ibid, 

May  15,  1901,  p.  5,  cols.  1-3.  328  Ibid, 

June  1,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.  329  Ibid. 

June  29,  1901,  p.  11,  cols.  2-3.  330  Ibid, 

p.  5,  cols.  3-6o  331  Ibid, 

p.  5,  cols.  1-2.  332  Ibid, 

p,  5,  cols.  1-2,  333  Ibid. 

p.  5,  cols.  1-3.  334  Ibid, 

p.  8,  cols.  3-4,  335  Ibid. 

p.  5,  cols.  4-6.  336  Ibid, 

p.  11,  cols.  1-2,  337  Ibid. 

p.  11,  cols.  4-6.  338  Ibid, 

p.  5,  cols.  3-5.  339  Ibid, 

p.  12,  cols.  1-2,  340  Ibid, 

p.  12,  cols.  1-3.  341  Ibid. 

p.  11,  cols.  1-2.  342  Ibid. 

Dec.  4,  1901,  p.  13,  cols.  4-7.  343  Ibid. 

Dec.  7,  1901,  p.  14,  cols,  1-3,  344  Ibid. 

Dec.  14,  1901,  p.  6,  cols.  1-2.  345  Ibid, 

Dec.  28,  1901,  p,  13,  cols.  1-2.  346  Ibid, 

Jan.  4,  1902,  p,  11,  cols,  1-2.  347  Ibid, 

Jan.  15,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  5-6.  348  Ibid. 

Jan.  18,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2,  349  Ibid. 

Jan.  25,  1902,  p,  11,  cols.  1-2.  350  Ibid, 

Feb.  1,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3.  351  Ibid. 

Feb.  5,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6.  352  Ibid. 

Feb.  15,  1902,  p,  11,  cols,  1-3.  353  Ibid. 

Feb.  19,  1902,  p,  11,  cols,  5-6.  354  Ibid, 

Mar.  8,  1902,  p.  12,  cols.  1-3,  355  Ibid. 

Mar.  12,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  4-5,  356  Ibid. 

Mar.  26,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7.  357  Ibid. 

Apr.  5,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2.  358  Ibid. 

Apr.  19,  1902,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2.  359  Ibid, 

Apr.  26,  1902,  p.  7,  cols,  1-3.  360  Ibid, 

June  4,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  5-6,  361  Ibid. 

July  19,  1902.  362  Ibid. 

Jiily  26,  1902,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2.  363  Ibid. 


July  24,  1901 
Aug.  3,  1901, 
Aug.  10,  1901 
Aug.  17,  1901 
Aug.  21,  1901 
Sept.  4,  1901 
Oct.  5,  1901, 
Oct,  23,  1901 
Oct.  30,  1901 
Nov.  9,  1901, 
Nov.  23,  1901 
Nov,  30,  1901 


July  30,  1902,  p.  5,  cols,  5-6. 

Aug.  9,  1902,  p.  5,  cols.  1-3. 

Aug.  23,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3, 

Sept.  6,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2, 

Oct.  1,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 

Oct,  8,  1902,  p,  13,  cols,  4-5. 

Nov.  1,  1902,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 

Nov.  8,  1902,  p.  5,  cols.  1-3. 

Nov.  15,  1902 

Nov.  19,  1902 

Nov.  26,  1902 

Nov.  29,  1902 

Dec,  3,  1902, 

Dec,  10,  1902 

Dec.  17,  1902 

Dec.  20,  1902 

Dec.  26,  1902 

Jan.  3,  1903, 

Jan.  17,  1903 

Jan.  31,  1903 

Feb.  7,  1903, 

Feb.  28,  1903 

Mar.  14,  1903 

May  13,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7, 

May  20,  1903,  p.  11,  cols,  5-7, 

May  23,  1903,  p.  7,  cols.  4-7, 

June  3,  1903,  p.  11,  cols,  1-2, 

June  5,  1903,  p,  11,  cols.  1-2. 


,   p.   XX, 

(JUXS 

.  x-»j. 

>  p.  11. 

cols 

.  1-3. 

,  p.  11, 

cols 

.  4-6. 

,  p.  11, 

cols 

.  1-2. 

p.  13, 

cols. 

3-4. 

,  p,  11, 

cols 

.  4-5. 

,  p.  11, 

cols 

.  4-6. 

,  p,  11, 

cols 

.  1-2. 

,  p,  5, 

cols. 

3-5. 

p.  11, 

cols. 

1-2. 

,  p.  13, 

cols 

.  1-3, 

,  p.  11, 

cols 

.  1-2. 

p.  11, 

cols. 

1-3. 

,  P-  V, 

cols. 

1-2. 

,  P.  7, 

cols. 

1-2. 

June  20,  1903 

June  24,  1903 

July  11,  1903 

Jiily  15,  1903 

July  18,  1903 

July  25,  1903 

July  29,  1903 

Aug.  10,  1903 

Aug.  15,  1903 

Aug.  26,  1903 


p,  7,  cols,  3-5. 
p,  IS,  cols,  5-6* 
p,  11,  cols.  1-2, 
p.  11,  cols,  4-6. 
p,  11,  cols.  1-2. 
p.  12,  cols,  1-3. 
p.  11,  cols.  5-6. 
p.  5,  cols.  1-2. 
p.  12,  cols.  1-2. 
p,  5,  cols.  4-6. 


Sept.  12,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3 

Oct.  7,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  3-6. 

Oct,  10,  1903,  p.  7,  cols,  1-3. 

Oct.  14,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5. 

Oct.  31,  1903,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2, 

Nov.  11,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  4-7, 

Nov.  14,  1903,  p.  7,  cols.  3-4. 

Nov.  28,  1903,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2. 
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364 

Ibid. 

,  Dec. 

2,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7. 

410 

Ibid.. 

365 

Ibid. 

,  Dec. 

9,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  5-8. 

411 

Ibid.. 

366 

Ibid. 

,  Dec. 

19,  1903,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 

412 

Ibid.. 

367 

Ibid. 

,  Dec. 

23,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  3-6. 

413 

Ibid., 

368 

Ibid. 

,  Dec. 

30,  1903,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7. 

414 

Ibid.. 

369 

Ibid. 

,  Jan. 

9,  1904,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 

415 

Ibid.. 

370 

Ibid. 

,  Jan. 

16,  1904,  p.  7,  cols.  1-4. 

416 

Ibid.. 

571 

Ibid. 

,  Jan. 

23,  1904,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 

417 

Ibid.. 

372 

Ibid. 

,    Feb. 

6,  1904,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 

418 

Ibid.. 

373 

Ibid. 

,  Feb. 

10,  1904,  p.  13,  cols.  4-6. 

419 

Ibid.. 

374 

Ibid. 

,  Feb. 

13,  1904,  p.  6,  cols.  1-2. 

420 

Ibid.. 

375 

Ibid. 

,  Mar. 

2,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7. 

421 

Ibid.. 

376 

Ibid. 

,  Mar. 

26,  1904,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 

422 

Ibid.. 

577 

Ibid. 

,  Apr. 

2,  1904,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 

423 

Ibid.. 

378 

Ibid. 

»  Apr. 

9,  1904,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 

424 

Ibid.. 

379 

Ibid. 

.  Apr. 

23,  1904,  p.  6,  cols.  1-2. 

425 

Ibid.. 

380 

Ibid. 

,  Apr. 

27,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7. 

426 

Ibid.. 

381 

Ibid. 

,  May 

7,  1904,  p.  6,  cols.  1-2. 

427 

Ibid., 

382 

Ibid. 

,    May  18,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7. 

428 

Ibid.. 

383 

Ibid. 

,  June 

4,  1904,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 

429 

Ibid.. 

384 

Ibid. 

,  June 

18,  1904,  p.  7,  cols.  1-4. 

430 

Ibid.. 

385 

Ibid. 

June 

22,  1904,  p.  13,  cols.  5-6. 

431 

Ibid.. 

386 

Ibid. 

,  June 

29,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  3-5. 

432 

Ibid.. 

387 

Ibid. 

,  Jiay 

2,  1904,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 

433 

Ibid.. 

388 

Ibid. 

.  July 

6,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  4-7. 

434 

Ibid.. 

389 

Ibid. 

,  July 

9,  1904,  p.  16,  cols.  1-3. 

435 

Ibid.. 

390 

Ibid. 

,   July 

9,  1904,  p.  16,  cols.  1-3. 

436 

Ibid.. 

391 

Ibid. 

July 

13,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  4-7. 

437 

Ibid.. 

392 

Ibid. 

,  July 

30,  1904,  p.  5,  cols.  1-4. 

438 

Ibid.. 

393 

Ibid. 

,  Aug. 

27,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2. 

439 

Ibid.. 

394 

Ibid. 

,  Sept 

.  28,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 

440 

Ibid.. 

395 

Ibid. 

,  Nov. 

12,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 

441 

Ibid.. 

396 

Ibid. 

,  Nov. 

16,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 

442 

Ibid.. 

397 

Ibid. 

,  Nov. 

19,  1904,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2. 

443 

Ibid.. 

598 

Ibid. 

,  Nov. 

26,  1904,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 

444 

Ibid.. 

399 

Ibid. 

,  Dec. 

3,  1904,  p.  28,  cols.  1-3, 

445 

Ibid.. 

400 

Ibid. 

,  Dec. 

14,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  4-7, 

446 

Ibid.. 

401 

Ibid. 

Dec. 

17,  1904,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2. 

447 

Ibid.. 

402 

Ibid. 

,  Dec. 

21,  1904,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7. 

448 

Ibid.. 

403 

Ibid. 

Dec. 

28,  1904,  p.  5,  cols.  4-6. 

449 

Ibid.. 

404 

Ibid.. 

Dec. 

31,  1904,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 

450 

Ibid.. 

405 

Ibid.. 

,    Jan. 

4,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7. 

451 

Ibid.. 

406 

Ibid. 

,  Jan. 

7,  1905,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 

452 

Ibid.. 

407 

Ibid.. 

Jan. 

14,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 

453 

Ibid.. 

408 

Ibid.. 

Feb. 

1,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 

454 

Ibid., 

409 

Ibid.. 

,  Feb. 

4,  1905,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 

455 

Ibid.. 

Mar.  1,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7. 
Mar.  29,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  4-7. 
Apr.  1,  1905,  p.  7,  cols.  1^3, 
Apr.  8,  1905,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 
Apr.  12,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  4-7. 
Apr.  22,  1905,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 
May  13,  1905,  p.  6,  cols.  3-5. 
May  17,  1905,  p.  IS,  cols.  4-5. 
May  20,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 
May  27,  1905,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 
June  10,  1905,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2. 
July  1,  1905,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2. 
July  5,  1905,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 
July  22,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2. 
July  29,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 
Aug.  2,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7. 
Aug.  12,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2. 
Aug.  26,  1905,  p.  14,  cols.  1-4. 
Sept.  13,  1905,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 
Oct.  28,  1905,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
Nov.  1,  1905,  p.  13,  cols.  4-6. 
Nov.  4,  1905,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 
Dec.  9,  1905,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
Dec.  16,  1905,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 
Dec.  23,  1905,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 
Dec.  30,  1905,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
Jan.  3,  1906,  p.  11,  cols.  5-6. 
Jan.  6,  1906,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 
Jan.  13,  1906,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
Jan.  20,  1906,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 
Jan.  27,  1906,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
Feb.  3,  1906,  p.  7,  cols.  3-5. 
Feb.  14,  1906,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 
Feb.  21,  1906,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 
Feb.  24,  1906,  p.  6,  cols.  1-2. 
Feb.  28,  1906,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 
Feb.  28,  1906,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 
Mar.  3,  1906,  p.  6,  cols.  1-2. 
Mar.  7,  1906,  p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 
Mar.  17,  1906,  p.  6,  cols.  1-5. 
Mar.  24,  1906,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
Mar.  31,  1906,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
Apr.  14,  1906,  p.  6,  cols.  1-3, 
Apr.  21,  1906,  p.  13,  cols.  1-5. 
June  6,  1906,  p.  13,  cols.  4-6. 
June  30,  1906,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 
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456 

Ibid.. 

457 

Ibid.. 

458 

Ibid.. 

459 

Ibid.. 

460 

Ibid.. 

461 

Ibid.. 

462 

Ibid.. 

463 

Ibid.. 
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469 
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471 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 

498 

Ibid.. 

499 

Ibid.. 

500 

Ibid.. 

July  11,  1906,  p.  5,  cols.  4-5. 
July  25,  1906,  p.  5,  cols.  1-3. 
Aug.  4,  1906,  p.  6,  cols.  1-2, 
Aug.  8,  1906,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2. 
Aug.  22,  1906,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2. 


Aug.  25,  1906 
Sept.  1,  1906 


Sept.  26,  1906,  p.  13,  cols.  4-6. 


Oct.  10,  1906 

Oct.  10,  1906 

Oct.  13,  1906 

Oct.  27,  1906 

Nov.  10,  1906 

Nov.  17,  1906 

Nov.  24,  1906 

Nov.  24,  1906 

Nov.  28,  1906 

Dec.  8,  1906, 

Dec.  15,  1906 

Dec.  22,  1906 

Jan.  12,  1907 

Jan.  26,  1907 


p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 
p.  6,  cols.  1-2. 


p.  13,  cols.  4-6. 
p.  13,  cols.  4-6. 
p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
p.  6,  cols.  3-6, 
p.  6,  cols.  1-3. 
p.  6,  cols.  1-3, 
p.  11,  cols.  4-6. 
D.  6,  cols.  1-3, 
p.  6,  cols.  1-3, 
p.  6,  cols.  1-3, 
p.  7,  cols.  1-2. 
p.  13,  cols.  1-3, 


Feb.  2,  1907,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Feb.  9,  1907,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2, 
Feb.  13,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  5-7, 
Feb.  16,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2, 
Feb.  23,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3, 
Mar.  2,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3, 
Mar.  23,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 
Mar.  27,  1907,  p.  13,  cols.  4-6. 
Apr.  3,  1907,  p.  13,  cols.  4-6, 
Apr.  10,  1907,  p.  13,  cols., 4-6, 
Apr.  20,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5, 
May  2,  1907,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
May  8,  1907,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 
May  11,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2, 
May  15,  1907,  p.  13,  cols.  5-7, 
May  18,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3, 
May  25,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2, 
June  4,  1907,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 
June  15,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 
June  22,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3, 
June  29,  1907,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
July  31,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  5-S, 
Aug.  10,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  1-3. 
Aug.  31,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  3-5, 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid., 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 

521 

Ibid,. 

522 

Ibid.. 

523 

Ibid. . 

524 

Ibid.. 

525 

Ibid.. 

526 

Ibid.. 

527 

Ibid.. 

528 

Ibid.. 

529 

Ibid,. 

530 

Ibid.. 

531 

Ibid,. 

532 

Ibid., 

533 

Ibid,. 

534 

Ibid.. 

535 

Ibid.. 

536 

Ibid.. 

537 

Ibid.. 

538 

Ibid,. 

539 

Ibid,. 

540 

Ibid.. 

541 

Ibid.. 

5  42 

Ibid,. 

545 

Ibid.. 

544 

Ibid.. 

5  45 

Ibid.. 

546 

Ibid.. 

Sept,  28,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  1-5. 
Oct.  12,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  1-5. 
Oct.  19,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5. 
Nov.  2,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  1-5. 
Nov.  6,  1907,  p.  15,  cols.  5-7, 
Nov.  9,  1907,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Nov.  15,  1907,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5. 
Nov.  25,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  1-5. 
Nov.  30,  1907,  p.  7,  cols.  1-5. 
Dec.  4,  1907,  p.  17,  cols.  5-8. 
Dec.  7,  1907,  p.  28,  cols.  1-4. 
Dec.  18,  1907,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6. 
Dec.  21,  1907,  p.  13,  cols.  1-5. 
Dec.  28,  1907,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Jan.  1,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  5-7, 
Jan.  4,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3, 
Jan.  11,  1908,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2. 
Jan.  15,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  5-7, 
Jan.  18,  1908,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 
Jan.  22,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  4-6» 
Jan.  25,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 
Feb.  1,  1908,  p.  7,  cols.  5-6, 
Feb.  8,  1908,  p.  13,  col.  1. 
Feb.  15,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3, 
Feb.  29,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Mar.  7,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  1-5, 
Mar.  11,  1908,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5. 
Mar.  14,  1908,  p.  7,  cols.  3-5, 
Mar.  21,  1908,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5. 
Apr.  4,  1908,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5, 
Apr.  11,  1908,  p.  IS,  cols.  1-5. 
Apr.  15,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3, 
Apr.  29,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 
May  2,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2, 
May  9,  1908,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5. 
May  13,  1908,  p.  IS,  cols.  1-5, 
May  16,  1908,  p.  11,  cols.  4-5, 
May  23,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
May  30,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2, 
June  6,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2, 
June  27,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2, 
July  11,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3, 
July  15,  1908,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3, 
Aug.  1,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  1-5. 
Sept.  2,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  5-5, 
Sept,  5,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-S, 
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Ibid..  Sept.  12,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid..  Sept.  16,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  4-6. 
Ibid..  Sept.  26,  1908,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid..  Nov.  7,  1908,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid,,  Dec.  9,  1908,  p.  17,  cols.  4-6. 
Ibid..  Dec.  12,  1908,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5. 
Ibid.,  Jan.  2,  1909,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid..  Jan.  23,  1909,  p.  10,  cols.  5-6. 
Ibid.,  Feb.  6,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid.,  Apr.  3,  1909,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid.,  May  8,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid.,  May  29,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5. 
Ibid,,  June  5,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid. .  June  19,  1906,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid. .  June  26,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3, 
Ibid..  Jiily  3,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid.,  July  7,  1909,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid.,  July  24,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid..  Aug.  25,  1909,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3, 
Ibid.,  Aug.  28,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid.,  Sept.  1,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3, 
Ibid.,  Sept.  11,  1909,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3, 
Ibid.,  Sept.  18,  1909,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid..  Sept.  25,  1909,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5. 
Ibid..  Sept.  29,  1909,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid. .  Oct.  9,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5. 
Ibid..  Oct,  50,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5. 
Ibid..  Nov.  5,  1909,  p.  13,  cols.  1-5, 
Ibid,.  Nov.  17,  1909,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5, 
Ibid..  Nov.  24,  1909,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid.,  Nov.  27,  1909,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1909,  p.  17,  cols.  4-6, 
Ibid..  Jan.  22,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid.,  Feb.  5,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5. 
Ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5, 
Ibid.,  Mar.  16,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  5-7. 
Ibid. .  Mar.  26,  1910,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3, 
Ibid,,  Apr.  7,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6. 
Ibid..  Apr.  9,  1910,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid..  Apr.  13,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5. 
Ibid. .  Apr.  20,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid. .  May  21,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid.,  May  28,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Ibid..  July  9,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Ibid..  July  13,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5, 
Ibid.,  Aug.  6,  1910,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 


Aug.  24,  1910,  p.  13,  cols.  1-5. 

Sept.  5,  1910,  p.  11,  cols.  1-5. 

Sept.  17,  1910,  p.  11,  cols.  1-4. 

Sept.  24,  1910,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2. 

Oct.  29,  1910,  p.  8,  cols.  1-5. 

Nov.  5,  1910,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 

Dec.  10,  1910,  p.  9,  cols.  1-5. 

Dec.  31,  1910,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 

Jan.  14,  1911,  p.  9,  cols.  1-5. 

Jan.  21,  1911,  p.  8,  cols.  1-3. 

Feb.  4,  1911,  p.  8,  cols.  1-4. 

Feb.  11,  1911,  p.  8,  cols.  1-2. 

Feb.  15,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6. 

Mar.  8,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 

Mar.  18,  1911,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 

May  6,  1911,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 

May  13,  1911,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 

May  17,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 

May  20,  1911,  p.  17,  cols.  1-5. 

May  31,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5. 

June  21,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5. 

June  24,  1911,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 

July  8,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 

July  12,  1911,  p.  13,  cols.  1-2. 

July  15,  1911,  p.  IS,  cols.  1-3. 

July   29,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-5. 

Aug.  19,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 

Sept.  2,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 

Sept.  25,  1911,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 

Sept.  30,  1911,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2, 

Oct.  4,  1911,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 

Dec.  9,  1911,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 

Dec.  16,  1911,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 

Dec.  27,  1911,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3. 

Jan.  6,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 

Jan.  10,  1912,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 

Jan.  27,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-5. 

Jan.  51,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  4-6. 

Feb.  7,  1912,  p.  15,  cols.  1-4. 

Feb.  10,  1912,  p.  9,  cols.  1-4. 

Mar.  6,  1912,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6. 

Mar.  13,  1912,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6. 

Mar.  16,  1912,  p.  9,  cols.  2-4. 

Mar.  25,  1912,  p.  19,  cols.  1-3, 

Mar.  30,  1912,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 

See  ray  Transcendentalists  aind  Minerva. 
Ill,  857-858. 
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Ibid. . 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid. . 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid. 

Ibid.. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid.. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 

Ibid., 

Ibid. 


Apr.  3,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
Apr.  6,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
Apr.  13,  1912,  p.  19,  cols.  1-3. 
Apr.  24,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
May  11,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
May  15,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
May  22,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  3-5. 
June  1,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
June  5,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 


19,  cols.  1-2, 
19,  cols.  1-3. 
19,  cols.  1-3. 
15,  cols.  l-3o 
15,  cols.  1-3. 
17,  cols.  1-3. 
9,  cols.  1-3. 
17,  cols.  1-2. 
13,  cols.  1-3. 

15,  cols.  1-3. 

15,  cols.  1-3. 


June  15,  1912,  p. 
June  22,  1912,  p. 
June  29,  1912,  p. 
July  10,  1912,  p. 
July  17,  1912,  p. 
July  20,  1912,  p. 
Aug.  17,  1912,  p. 
Aug.  24,  1912,  p. 
Aug.  28,  1912,  p. 
Sept.  11,  1912,  p 
Sept.  18,  1912,  p 
Sept.  2  8,  1912. 

Oct.  16,  1912,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Oct.  19,  1912,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
Nov.  16,  1912,  p.  14,  cols.  1-3. 
Nov.  30,  1912,  p.  8,  cols.  1-2. 
Dec.  7,  1912,  p.  11,  cols.  1-3. 
Dec.  14,  1912,  p.  9,  cols.  1-3. 
Dec.  21,  1912,  p.  8,  cols.  1-3. 
Dec.  28,  1912,  p.  8,  cols.  1-3. 
Jan.  4,  1913,  p.  8,  cols.  1-3. 
Jan.  15,  1913,  p.  19,  cols.  1-2. 
Feb.  8,  1913,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
May  24,  1913,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
May  31,  1913,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
June  7,  1913,  p.  19,  cols.  1-3. 
June  16,  1913,  p.  17,  cols.  3-4, 
June  21,  1913,  p.  19,  cols.  1-2. 
June  25,  1913,  p.  19,  cols.  4-5. 
June  28,  1913,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3, 
July  9,  1913,  p.  15,  cols.  4-5, 
July  16,  1913,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6. 
July  26,  1913,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
Aug.  9,  1913,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2, 
Aug.  23,  1913,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
Sept.  6,  1913,  p.  7,  cols.  1-5. 
Sept.  13,  1913,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
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Ibid. . 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid,. 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 

723 

Ibid.. 

724 

Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 

726 

Ibid.. 

727 

Ibid,. 

728 

Ibid,. 

729 

Ibid,, 

Oct.  18,  1913,  p.  19,  cols.  1-2 
Jan.  3,  1914,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2, 
Jan.  17,  1914,  p,  9,  cols.  1-3, 
Jan.  31,  1914,  p.  5,  cols.  1-2. 
Feb.  14,  1914,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2 
Feb.  18,  1914,  p.  15,  cols.  3-5 
Mar.  14,  1914,  p.  13,  cols.  1-3 
Mar.  21,  1914,  p,  5,  cols.  1-3, 
Apr.  1,  1914,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
Apr.  8,  1914,  p.  17,  cols.  4-5, 
Apr.  11,  1914,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2 
May  16,  1914,  p.  21,  cols.  1-2. 
May  30,  1914,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
June  6,  1914,  p.  19,  cols.  1-3. 
July  4,  1914,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3, 
Aug.  1,  1914,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
Aug.  8,  1914,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2. 
Aug.  22,  1914,  p 


Aug.  29,  1914 

Oct.  10,  1914 

Nov.  14,  1914 

Nov.  21,  1914 

Nov.  28,  1914 

Dec.  12,  1914 

Dec.  19,  1914 

Dec.  23,  1914 

Dec.  26,  1914 

Jan.  2,  1915, 

Jan.  13,  1915 

Jan.  20,  1915 

Jan.  27,  1915 


15,  cols.  1-3, 
p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
p.  11,  cols.  3-S< 
p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
p.  9,  cols.  1-3. 
p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
p.  15,  cols.  1-2, 
p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
p.  17,  cols,  3-5. 
p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
p,  15,  cols.  4-6. 
p.  15,  cols.  4-6. 
p.  15,  cols.  4-5. 


Feb.  3,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Feb.  6,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Feb.  17,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
Feb.  24,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  3-5, 
Mar.  6,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
Mar.  10,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Mar.  17,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
Mar.  20,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
Apr.  17,  1915,  p.  19,  cols.  1-2. 
Apr.  21,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  5-6, 
May  15,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
May  22,  1915,  p,  21,  cols.  1-3, 
May  29,  1915,  p.  19,  cols.  1-2, 
June  23,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  2-4, 
June  26,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 

Jan. 
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Ibid. 

,  Jan. 
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Ibid. 

,  Jaji. 
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Ibid. 

,  Feb. 

746 

Ibid. 

,  Mar. 

747 

Ibid. 

,  Mar. 

748 

Ibid. 

.  Apr. 

749 

Ibid. 

.  Apr. 

30,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  5-6. 

7,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  3-4. 
14,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 

21,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 
,  8,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6, 

,  15,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  3-4. 
2,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  1-3. 
6,  1915,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3, 
9,  1915,  p.  11,  cols.  2-4. 
27,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 

8,  1915,  p.  19,  cols.  2-3. 
11,  1915,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
1,  1916,  p.  16,  cols.  7-8. 
19,  1916,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 

22,  1916,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3. 

9,  1916,    p.    15,    cols.    1-2. 
4,    1916,    p.    6,    cols.    1-3. 
18,    1916,    p.    9,    cols.    2-4. 
1,    1916,    p.    19,    cols.    1-2. 
8,    1916,    p.    10,    cols.    2-5. 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 
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Ibid.. 
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Apr.  29,  1916,  p.  IS,  cols.  6-8. 
May  6,  1916,  p.  15,  cols.  3-4. 
May  13,  1916,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2. 
May  20,  1916,  p.  11,  cols.  1-2. 
June  3,  1916,  p.  7,  cols.  1-2, 
June  14,  1916,  p.  8,  cols.  7-8. 
July  1,  1916,  p.  17,  cols.  1-2. 
July  15,  1916,  p.  15,  cols.  1-3, 
Aug.  5,  1916,  p.  15,  cols.  1-2. 
Aug.  9,  1916,  p.  6,  cols.  7-8. 
Oct.  4,  1916,  p.  6,  cols.  7-8. 
Oct.  7,  1916,  p.  9,  cols.  1-4. 
Nov.  25,  1916,  p.  17,  cols.  3-4. 
Dec.  2,  1916,  p.  9,  cols.  1-3. 
Dec.  9,  1916,  p.  9,  cols.  2-3. 
Dec.  16,  1916,  p.  7,  cols.  1-4. 
Jan.  24,  1917,  p.  6,  cols.  7-8. 
Feb.  7,  1917,  p.  6,  col.  8. 
Feb.  10,  1917,  p.  9,  cols.  2-4. 
Feb.  17,  1917,  p.  7,  cols.  3-7. 
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ABBAS  EFFENDI,  139,  214,  269-270, 

318 
ABBOT,  EDWIN  HALE,  184,  303 
ABBOT,  FRANCIS  ELLINGWOOD,  36, 

232 
ABBOT,  DR.  FRANK:   reminiscencies 

concerning  him,  156 
ABBOT,  GRAFTON,  180 
ABBOT,  REV.  JACOB,  246 
ABBOTT,  JUDGE,  299 
ABBOTT,  MR.,  ov  Concord,  Mass., 

108?,  299 
ABBOTT,  MRS.,  274 
ABBOTT,  LYMAN,  126;  Life  of  Henry 

Ward  Beecher,  160 
ABDUL  BEHA,  232,  273,  282,  290,  318- 

319 
ABDUL  HAMID,  269 
ABOLITION  MOVEMENT,  96,  104,  159, 

162 
ABOLITIONISM,  172,  265 
ABOLITIONISTS,  21,  112,  219,  244,  250; 

see  also  Anti- Slavery. 
ABRAHAM,  247 
ABSOLUTE:  history  is  the  type  of  the  A., 

274 
ABUL  FAZL,  MIRZA,  283 
ACADEMY,  THE,  42,  103 
ACADIANS,  101 
ACHILLES,  197 
ACTING:   amateur  a.  in  Concord,  64;  see 

also  Play-acting. 
ACTON,  JOHN  EMERICH  EDWARD, 

LORD,  and  his  swarming  disciples, 

272 
ADAIR,  REV.  S.  L.,  178 
ADAM,  117 
ADAMS,  MISS,  126 
ADAMS,  MR.,  108,  255 
ADAMS,  JUDGE,  of  the  Iowa  bench,  127 
ADAMS,  ANNE  (BROWN),  daughter  of 

John  Brown,  85,  178,  232,  248,  287, 

308,  314 
ADAMS,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  162,  166, 

168,  180,  289,  299-300,  313,  322 
ADAMS,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  JR.,  74, 

180,  245;  on  England's  political  blun- 
ders, 134 
ADAMS,  EDITO,  288 
ADAMS,  FRANK,  288 
ADAMS,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  41 
ADAMS,  GUS,  288 
ADAMS,  HANNAH:  her  literary  career 

and  connections,  91 
ADAMS,  HENRY,  162 
ADAMS,  JOHN,  9,  59,  88,  161,  172, 

303;  his  religious  opinions,  233 
ADAMS,  JOHN  QUINCY,  71,  74,  122, 

161,  182,  208,  251,  295;  Emerson  and 

Transcendentalism  in  his  Memoirs,  41; 

Emerson's  description  of,  51 


ADAMS,  MRS.  MARY  NEWBURY, 

14,  127 
ADAMS,  SAMUEL,  17,  19,  38,  88, 

121,  203 
ADAMS  FAMILY,  22,  203,  267,  309 
ADDAMS,  JANE,  283 
ADDISON,  JOSEPH,  50,  162,  307 
ADIRONDAC  SCHOOL  of  Thomas 

Davidson  at  Hurricane,  N.Y,,  86, 

164,  259,  280 
ADIRONDACK  CEMETERY,  221 
ADOSSIDES,  PRINCE,  184 
AESCHYLUS,  9,  76,  105,  143;  The 

Persians,  39,  130 

"AFFECTATION  OF  AFFLUENCE, 
THE,"  223 

AGASSIZ,  ALEXANDER,  162,  184, 
264;  his  funeral,  251 

AGASSIZ,  JEAN  LOUIS  RODOLPHE, 
10,  22,  78,  88,  94,  121,  213;  not 
fair  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis, 
214;  said  Emerson  in  his  lecture 
was  unjust  to  France,  54,  214 

AGNOSTICISM,  190 

AGRICOLA,  317 

AKADfiMfi,  THE,  61 

AKERS,  BENJAMIN  PAUL,  155? 

AKERS,  CHARLES:   his  bust  of  Ger- 
rit  Smith,  155? 

AKIN,  JAMES,  245 

AKRON,  OHIO,  240 

ALA,  ABU'L,  precursor  of  Fitzgerald; 
his  poem  on  night  quoted,  156 

ALABAMA  QUESTION,  65 

ALBANIAN  dissidents  in  Boston,  276 

ALBANIAN  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA, 
276 

ALBATROSS,  237,  267 

ALBEE,  JOHN,  34,  88;  on  the  Rev. 
Charles  Brooks,  213;  A  Remem- 
brance of  Emerson,  126,  147 

ALCAEUS,  132 

ALCIBIADES,  8,  103,  272 

ALCOTT,  REV.  A.  N.,  150 

ALCOTT,  ABBA  (MAY),  wife  of  Amos 
Bronson  Alcott,  49,  81,  112,  143, 

165,  211,  260,  310,  314;  daughter 
of  A.  B.  Alcott,  268 

ALCOTT,  AMOS  BRONSON,  11,  15, 
21,  31,  34,  40,  42,  46,  51,  54,  60- 
61,  64,  74,  76,  81-82,  85-86,  90- 
91,  95,  97,  115-117,  125,  128,  132- 
133,  143,  145,  148,  153,  158,  162, 
164,  169,  171-172,  175,  177,  180- 
181,  184,  188,  192,  196,  204,  213, 
216-217,  228,  239-240,  255,  258, 
261,  267,  279-280,  283,  289,  291, 
294,  298-299,  301,  308,  310,  315, 
317,  320,  322;  a  true  Pythagorean, 
interested  in  pre-existence  and  the 
lapse,  117;  the  silver-tongued  con- 
versationalist, 33;  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  218;  and  Edward  Taylor, 


198;  and  Greenacre,  170;  and 
HoweUs,  83;  and  New  England 
education,  212;  and  Origen,  the 
Neo-Platonist,  138;  and  pre- 
existence,  273;  and  taxes,  292; 
and  the  Trismegisti,  306;  and 
Whitman,  300;  in  the  West,  18; 
at  the  Bible  Convention,  240;  at 
the  Radical  Club,  14;  as  Bartol 
depicted  him,  169;  as  father  of 
educational  reform  in  America, 
33;  as  a  poet,  48;  on  the  dialectic 
method,  11;  on  Thoreau,  13;  his 
preparation  in  Connecticut,  32; 
his  "Philosophemes,"34,  61;  his 
state  of  mind,  151;  his  special 
room  at  Ehibuque,  127;  his  grand- 
daughter, Louisa  Nieriker,  130; 
his  sonnet  on  Marston  Watson,  107; 
his  hundredth  birthday  honored, 
112;  his  Christianity  defined,  113; 
his  portrait  sonnets,  118-119;  his 
Temple  School,  122,  257;  his 
Fruitlands,  80;  his  ideas  about 
the  ideal  church  and  its  architec- 
ture, 15;  his  picture  of  Thoreau, 
16;  his  head  being  sculptured  by 
T.  R,  Gould,  23;  his  conversations 
may  be  edited,  24;  his  opinions  as 
original  as  Emerson's,  163;  his 
portrait  of  Miss  Peabody,  164;  his 
pencil  drawings,  224;  his  musical 
monologues,  235;  his  philosophy  of 
sincerity,  255;  his  favorite  clas- 
sics, 307;  his  sonnet  on  Wendell 
Phillips,  305;  his  "Fruitlands," 
302;  his  first  bust  by  French,  314; 
his  autobiographic  poem,  "New 
Connecticut,"  45;  his  poetical 
studies ,  47;  his  volume  of  prose 
and  verse  honoring  Emerson,  51; 
his  essay  on  Emerson  and  his  ill- 
ness, 51;  his  convalescence  from 
apoplexy;  his  use  of  time,  55;  his 
latest  verses:    "Wolcott  Hill"  and 
"Immortality,"  55;  his  death,  63; 
gave  many  of  his  western  conver- 
sations at  Mrs.  Adams's  home, 
127;  wrote  for  The  Commonwealth, 
100;  loved  ritual  and  oriental  mys- 
ticism, 112;  excelled  Emerson  in 
tolerance,  74;  may  speak  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  7;  has  a 
vein  of  mysticism  and  a  share  of 
radicalism,  8;  is  returning  from 
the  West,  32;  thinks  every  blond 
and  blue -eyed  person  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  light  and  goodness, 
48;  dines  with  Longfellow,  209; 
formed  a  plan  for  The  Concord 
Book,  211;  is  fond  of  Wordsworth's 
immortality  "Ode,"  217;  modern- 
ized the  Orchard  House,  260;  son- 
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nets  he  wrote  in  late  life,  112;  elect- 
ed superintendent  of  the  town  schools, 
253;  lacked  plain  sense,  305;  two  cele- 
brations of  his  centennial,  112;  survi- 
vors of  his  Temple  School,  112;  why 
he  was  opposed  by  the  clergy,  113;  ex- 
cerpts from  his  early  journals,  113; 
Mrs.  Davis  sees  him  in  a  false  light, 
116;  why  he  was  attracted  to  Joseph 
Glanvill,  117;  another  trip  to  the  West, 
28;  French's  bust  of  him,  46;  Seth  Che- 
ney's medallion  of,  195;  Transmigra- 
tion in,  217;  Fruitlands  Episode,  215; 
mysticism  of,  152;  abuse  of  A.  in  the 
press,  240;  books  which  he  and  Lane 
brought  from  England,  290;  photo- 
graphs of  his  English  friends,  290; 
busts  of,  195;  Concord  Days,  13,  16; 
"Genesis  of  Man  and  Animals,"  29; 
"Ion,"  52,  306;  "Hie  New  Academy," 
28;  "New  England  Reformers,"  100; 
Record  of  a  School,  116;  "Sleep  and 
Silence,"  24;  Sonnets  and  Canzonets, 
123;  Table- Talk,  44;  Tablets,  13;  "The 
Temple  School  in  Boston,"  28;  Western 
Days,  16,  18 

ALCOTT,  ANNA,  married  John  Pratt,  260 

ALCOTT,  MRS.  E.,  323 

ALCOTT,  ELIZABETH  ("BETH"),  268, 
314 

ALCOTT,  JOHN  PRATT,  nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  271 

ALCOTT,  JUNIUS:   his  pencil  drawings, 
2247 

ALCOTT,  LOUISA  MAY,  28,  35,  40,  79, 
84,  86,  91,  112,  115,  123,  128,  132, 
142,  148,  167,  190,  211,  216,  232, 
235,  253,  258,  260,  272-273,  284,  297, 
301,  305,  316,  323;  in  Concord  theatri- 
cals, 64;  in  France,  7;  in  Italian  opera, 
266;  in  her  sister's  sketches,  268;  her 
popularity  in  England  and  Sweden,  234; 
her  hints  in  her  family  chronicles,  268; 
her  niece  and  foster  child,  254;  her 
composite  character,  "Laurie,"  218; 
her  charm  and  literary  limitations,  42; 
her  artistic  development,  7;  her  early 
dramatic  activities,  129;  once  thought 
of  making  the  stage  her  profession, 
266;  doted  on  Dickens,  8,  267;  com- 
pared with  Adeline  Whitney,  1 96;  suc- 
ceeds in  tales  for  children  but  fails  in 
novel-writing,  34;  is  convalescing  in 
Europe,  8;  took  too  much  calomel  in 
Washington,  8;  one  of  her  books  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  310;  a  Swedish  trans- 
lation of  Little  Women,  234;  Little 
Women  on  the  stage,  266;  three  busts 
are  extant — two  by  Elwell  and  one  by 
Ricketson,  266;  John  Pratt  Alcott  was 
her  nephew  and  adopted  son,  271;  two 
busts  of  her  in  Concord,  195;  Elwell 's 
bust  of,  114,  127;  the  second  part  of 


Little  Women,  7;  earliest  encourage- 
ment given  her,  80;  Ei^t  Cousins, 
34;  Flower  Fables,  7;  her  revised 
Flower  Fables,  63;  Hospital  Sketch- 
es,  7-8,  80,  90,  100;  Little  Women, 

259,  268,  314;  Moods,  7;  An  Old- 
Fashioned  Girl,  8 

ALCOTT,  MAY,  28,  31,  40,  49,  132, 
232,  254,  257-258,  260,  308,  314; 
is  sketching  in  France,  8;  copies  of 
Turner's  landscapes,  24;  her  art 
studies,  244;  her  sketches,  268; 
her  sketch  of  Walden  Pond,  170; 
her  water- colors,  23 

ALCOTT,  DR.  WILLIAM  A.,  cousin 
of  the  philosopher,  33,  281 

ALCOTT  CENTENNIAL,  112 

ALCOTT  FAMILY,  112,  129,  133, 
143,  218,  233-234,  243,  253-254, 
257,  260,  264,  267,  271,  273,  284- 
285,  287,  289,  301,  316,  321;  and 
Eleanor  Tileston,  268;  in  Connecti- 
cut, 32;  on  the  Concord  stage,  266; 
Orchard  House  to  be  memorial  to, 
258;  reminiscences  of,  116;  por- 
traits and  medallions  of,  314 

ALCOTT  HOUSE  at  Ham  Common, 
near  London,  215-216 

ALDEN,  JOHN,  199,  283,  303 

ALDRICH,  MISS,  215 

ALDRICH,  MR.,  209 

ALDRICH,  THOMAS  BAILEY,  46,  146 

ALEXANDER,  EDITH  (BROWN),  265 

ALEXANDER,  T.  B.,  265 

ALEXANDER  FAMILY,  265 

ALEXANDER  TOE  GREAT,  11,  130, 
272 

ALEXANDER- MARIUS,  MADAME:   a 
French  lady  of  Boston,  238,  248; 
see  also  Mme.  Marius. 

ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT:   HeUenistic 
Jews  of,  306 

ALFRED  THE  KING,  58,  131,  153, 
173,  250 

ALI  KALI.    See  Ali  Kuli. 

ALI  KULI  KHAN,  MIRZA,  215,  232, 
273,  283 

ALIBIS,  270 

ALLEN,  ETHAN,  191 

ALLEN,  FRANCIS  H.,  230 

ALLEN,  J.  H.:  his  anecdote  about 
Lowell  at  college  prayers,  114 

ALLEN,  LEWIS,  184 

ALLEN,  MARY,  184 

ALLEN,  SUPERINTENDENT,  292 

ALLSTON,  ANNE  (CHANNBSIG),  274 

ALLSTON,  WASHINGTON,  69,  84, 

260,  274;  admired  by  Wordsworth, 
275;  his  genius  is  akin  to  Haw- 
thorne's, 70 

ALMANACS,  294 
ALPHA  DELTA  PHI,  236 
AMAZONS:   ink- stained  A.,  65 


AMBERLY,  JOHN  RUSSELL,  VIS- 
COUNT, 117 

AMBERLY,  KATHARINE  STANLEY 
RUSSELL,  VISCOUNTESS,  117 

AMBROSIAL,  234 

AMERICA  not  behind  in  the  creation 
of  beauty,  77 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS,  223 

AMERICAN  CRISIS  BIOGRAPHIES, 
211 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION, 16 

AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON:   memo- 
ries of,  316 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  10 

AMERICAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS,  85 

AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SO- 
CIETY, 11 

AMERICAN  PROSE,  51 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  313 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSO- 
CIATION, 31,  297 

AMERICANS  offended  by  Matthew 
Arnold's  olympian  remarks,  97 

AMES,  MR.,  112 

AMES,  MRS.,  285 

AMES,  REV.  CHARLES  G.,  150 

AMES,  FISHER,  284-285 

AMES,  GEN.  JOHN,  287 

AMES,  JOSEPH  ALEXANDER,  por- 
trait of  Daniel  Webster,  697, 
1257 

AMES  FAMILY,  284 

AMMIANUS,  156 

AMORY,  WILLIAM,  214 

AMOUR,  L':   a  serious  bar  to 
French  civilization,  122 

AMY,  GOVERNOR,  of  New  Mexico, 
27 

ANAGNOS,  MICHAEL,  130,  184, 
199,  202,  279,  291-292,  309-310 

ANANIAS,  178 

ANAXAGORAS,  105 

ANCIENT  MARINER,  267 

ANDERSEN,  HANS  CHRISTIAN,  72 

ANDERSON,  DR.,  of  Connecticut, 
226-227 

ANDERSON,  REV.  COL.  EDWARD: 
friend  of  John  Brown,  223;  his 
recollections  of  1856-1865,  289 

ANDERSON,  JEREMIAH,  17 

ANDERSON,  DR.  JOSEPH,  32 

ANDERSON,  OSBORN  P.,  last  sur- 
vivor of  Brown's  men,  5,  16 

ANDERSON,  GEN.  ROBERT,  250 

ANDERSON,  REV.  DR.  RUFUS,  223 

ANDREW,  GOV.  JOHN  ALBION,  23- 
24,  30,  100,  122,  164,  235,  256 

ANDREWS,  EMILY,  120,  283 

ANDREWS,  JANE,  283 

ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  P.,  57,  132- 
133 
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ANDREWS  FAMILY,  283 

ANESTHESIA,  22 

ANGELS,  48-49 

ANGLICANISM:   has  "liberalized"  con- 
siderably, 225;  Emerson's  searching 
catechism  concerning  A.,  153 

ANGLICANS  on  the  Hscataqua,  267; 
are  honoring  Emerson,  148 

ANGLO-SAXON  TRADITION  in  poetry, 
61 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM,  41,  87 

ANIMALS  among  the  Hindoos,  14-15 

ANN,  SHIP,  303 

ANNESLEY,  MRS.  SARAH,  Emerson's 
cousin,  221 

ANNUALS,  294 

ANNURSNAC,  206 

ANTHONY,  D.  R.,  210 

ANTHONY,  SUSAN,  210 

ANTI- LYNCHING  MEETING,  83 

ANTI-PURITANS  on  the  Piscataqua,  267 

ANTISLAVERY  MOVEMENT,  21,  24-25, 
32,  41,  83,  92,  96,  101,  126-127, 
146,  156,  162,  166,  176,  189,  193, 
200,  218-219,  225,  232,  235,  244, 
252,  257,  259,  262-263,  276,  281, 
292,  299,  321;  Emerson  and  the  a-m., 
224 

ANTONY,  223 

APOCRYPHA,  307 

APOLIODORUS,  187 

APOLLO,  226,  261;  Hymn  to  A.,  299 

APPETITE,  298 

APPLE,  195 

APPLETON,  DANIEL,  311 

APPLETON,  D.,  &C0.,  33,  46,  140,  311 

APPLETON,  THOMAS,  192 

APPLETON  FAMILY,  48 

APTHORP  FAMILY,  127,  163 

APULEIUS,  154 

AQUINAS,  THOMAS,  190 

ARABS,  299 

ARBER,  EDWARD,  98 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  CONGRESS,  197 

ARCHDALE,  COL.  JOHN,  267 

ARCHER,  WILLIAM,  298 

ARCHITECTURE,  77;  naval  a.,  296;  Puri- 
tan church  a .  becoming  beautiful,  64 

ARCHYTAS,  284 

ARIANISM,  178 

ARISTARCHUS,  171,  295;  our  Sawney  A . , 
57 

ARISTIDES,  130,  247 

ARISTIPPUS,  144 

ARISTOTLE,  12,  15,  45,  153,  209,  222, 
242,  274;  on  leisure  and  work,  187;  on 
naval  architecture,  296;  harmonizing 
Plato  with  A.,  66 

ARMENIANS,  256;  are  honoring  Emerson, 
148 

ARMORY  HILL,  232 

ARMS,  MR.,  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  209 

ARMY,  309 


ARNICA  MOLLES  (ARNICA),  68,  206 

ARNIM,  GISELA  VON,  127 

ARNOLD,  BENEDICT,  254 

ARNOLD,  SIR  EDWIN:   Was  he  Jewish? 
274 

ARNOLD,  MATTHEW,  6,  14,  59-60, 
117,  141,  204,  231;  his  "hi^  serious- 
ness" is  found  in  Emerson,  61;  his 
olympian  manners  and  offensive  re- 
marks against  Americans,  97;  his 
visit  to  Concord  after  Emerson's 
death,  230;  his  two  notes  on  Senan- 
cour's  Obermann,  230 

ARROGANCE:   how  to  deal  with  British 
a.,  295 

ARROW-HEADS:   Babylonian  a- h.,  222 

ART,  226 

ART  MUSEUM,  103 

ART  SALOON,  BOSTON,  128 

ARTHUR,  KING,  43-44;  Sanborn's 
early  lecture  on,  193 

ARTHURIAD,  43 

ARTICHOKE  RIVER,  186 

ARTILLERY,  295 

ARTS.    See  Fine  Arts. 

ASHFORD,  EDWARD,  286 

ASIATIC:   the  A.  and  the  pipe  organ, 
270 

ASSABET  RIVER:    bathing  in  it  by  Tho- 
reau,  Channing  and  Sanborn,  233 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITY,  65 

ASTRAEA,  252 

ASTROLOGERS,  261 

ASTRONOMY,  301 

ATCHISON,  SEN.  DAVID  R.,  311 

ATHANASIUS,  64 

ATHEISM,  261;  Parker  on  practical 
a.,  129 

ATHEISTS,  240,  246 

ATHENAEUM,  THE,  50,  86 

ATHENIANS,  62,  291 

ATHENS,  199,  206 

ATHERTON,  CHARLES,  179 

ATHERTON,  JOSHUA,  185 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  7,  13,  16,  25- 
27,  32,  35,  38-39,  46-47,  51,  58, 
69,  74,  83,  92,  100,  116,  148,  160, 
167,  170,  180,  198,  214,  230,  261, 
264-265,  282,  294,  306,  312,  320; 
genesis  and  background  of,  218 

ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR,  THE,  294 

ATLAS,  197 

ATLAS,  THE,  2'42 

ATTICUS,  JULIUS,  45 

ATTILA  TOE  HUN,  293 

AUDUBON,  JOHN  JAMES,  145 

AUGEREAU,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS 
CHARLES,  55 

AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE,  172-173 

AUGUSTINE.    See  St.  Augustine. 

AURORA  BOREALIS,  173,  234,  258 

AUSTEN,  JANE,  224,  244 

AUSTIN,  MRS.,  Concord  poet,  211 


AUSTIN,  ALFRED,  103,  132 
AUSTIN,  CHARLES,  323 
AUSTIN,  MRS.  JANE  GOODWIN, 

79,  224;  novelist  of  Concord  and 

Plymouth,  77 
AUSTIN,  WILLIAM:   Literary  Papers, 

64 
AUTHOR'S  CLUB  OF  BOSTON,  183, 

237,  289 
AUTHORS:    "no  author  was  ever 

written  down  but  by  himself,"  320 
AUTHORSHIP:   its  potency,  307 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY:   advice  on  writing 

ana,,  220-221 
AUTOGRAPH  COLLECTING,  10 
AUTOMOBILES,  199 
AVERAGE:   the  a.  is  not  a  constant, 

274 
AVIS,  CAPT.  JOHN,  jailor  of  John 

Brown,  227,  244,  249 
AZARIAS,  BROTHER:   and  Emerson, 

71;  is  a  critic  rather  than  a  poet, 

71 


B 


B.,  J.  C,  101 

BABB,  MR.  "BABY,"  26,  28 

BABB,  MRS . ,  on  a  grave  monument 

to  Margaret  Fuller,  224 
BABISM,  283 
BABISTS  of  Persia,  154,  215,  279, 

281 
BABYLON,  222 
BACCHUS,  226 
BACCHYLIDES,  118,  132 
BACHELDER,  MR.,  32 
BACHELDER  FAMILY,  257 
BACHILER,  REV.  STEPHEN,  257; 

reunion  of  his  descendants,  115 
BACON,  DELIA,  44,  168 
BACON,  FRANCIS,  5,  42-44,  211, 

245,  273,  307 
BADEN,  SWITZERLAND,  304 
BAGLEY,  GOV.  JOHN  JUDSON,  127 
BAGLEY,  MRS.  JOHN  JUDSON,  of 

Detroit,  127 
BAHA,  ABDUL.    See  Beha. 
BAHAISM,  232 
BAILEY,  FESTUS,  242 
BAILEY,  PHILIP  JAMES:   Festus, 

242?,  316 
BAKER  FARM,  255,  299-300 
BALDWIN,  SHERIFF,  185 
BALFOUR  FAMILY,  110 
BALKAN  STATES,  276 
BALL,  DEACON,  180 
BALLADS,  249-250,  286 
BALLOU,  ADIN,  121 
BALLOU  FAMILY,  110 
BALZAC,  HONORS  DE,  287,  311 
BANCROFT,  GEORGE,  41,  59,  65, 


74,  119,  126-127,  162,  218;  and  the 
Salem  Custom-house,  230;  his  meet- 
ing with  Byron,  64;  his  magnanimity 
toward  Hawthorne  and  Kansas,  229; 
facts  about,  64;  bust  of,  223 

BANCROFT,  MRS,  GEORGE,  149,  230 

BANCROFT,  JOHN,  119,  273,  284,  312 

BANCROFT,  LOUISA,  119 

BANGS,  EDWARD,  brou^t  Reade's 
books  to  Emerson,  78 

BANKS,  GEN,  NATHANIEL  PRENTISS, 
37,  76,  121,  220,  250,  258,  292; 
a  neighbor  of  Charles  Malloy,  157; 
cheered  by  Charles  Malloy,  291 

BANKS  CLUB,  220 

BAPTIST  WATCHMAN,  THE,  268 

BAPTISTS  are  honoring  Emerson,  148 

BARBERRY,  18 

BARDEEN,  C.  W.,  of  Syracuse,  212 

BAREFOOTE,  DR.  WALTER,  161,  267 

BARGY,  HENRY,  152-153 

BARHAM,  MR.,  218 

BARKER,  ANNA,  218 

BARKER,  JACOB,  218 

BARLOW,  GEN.  FRANCIS  CHANNING 
("FRANK"),  32,  162,  184,  264 

BARNARD,  HENRY,  212 

BARNEY,  MISS,  269 

BARNEY,  MRS.  (nSe  HIGGINSON),  261 

BARRAS,  PAUL  FRANCOIS  JEAN  NICO- 
LAS DE,  88 

BARRETT,  FAY,  211 

BARRETT,  CAPT.  NATHAN,  85 

BARRETT  FAMILY,  37 

BARROWS,  SAMUEL  JUNE,  71 

BARRY,  JOSEPH,  schoolmaster  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  136 

BARTLETT,  EDWARD,  287 

BARTLETT,  GEORGE,  211,  287;  his 
early  dramatic  activities  in  Concord, 
129 

BARTLETT,  GEORGE  B.:    The  Concord 
Guide  Book,  84 

BARTLETT,  DR.  JOSIAH,  SR.,  284,  287 

BARTLETT,  DR.  JOSIAH,  JR.,  284 

BARTLETT,  PAUL  WAYLAND,  intends 
making  a  statue  of  John  Brown,  104 

BARTLETT,  RIPLEY,  211 

BARTLETT,  ROBERT,  54 

BARTLETT,  GEN.  WILLIAM  FRANCIS, 
162 

BARTLETT  FAMILY,  284 

BARTOL,  DR.  CYRUS  AUGUSTUS,  12, 
15,  20,  32,  35,  61,  73,  146,  169, 
174-175;  his  character  and  abilities, 
116;  had  an  esthetic  pedal  not  found  in 
either  Fr.  Taylor  or  Emerson,  117; 
Radical  Problems,  11 

BARUCH,  275 

BASILIDES,  THE  GNOSTIC,  80 

BATEMAN»S  POND,  131,  206,  209 

BATHURST,  BP.  HENRY,  225? 
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"BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC": 
its  relation  to  the  John  Brown  Song, 
256 

BAXTER,  JAMES  PHINNEY,  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  139 

BAY  PSALM  BOOK,  251 

BAYARD,  MR.,  brings  the  MS,  of  Gov. 
Bradford's  History,  99 

BAYLEY,  MR.:   his  Copley  GaUery  in 
Newbury  Street,  307,  319 

BAYNE,  PETER,  against  Whitman,  38 

BAZALGETTE,  LfiON,  245;  his  admi- 
ration for  Whitman,  300;  Walt  Whit- 
man, I'Homme  et  son  Oeuvre,  301 

BEACON  BIOGRAPHIES,  170 

BEARDS,  302 

BEAUMONT,  fiLIE  DE,  94 

BEAUTY,  307;  in  America,  77 

BECK,  DR.  CHARLES,  180 

BEECHER,  MR.,  carried  two  valuable 
opals,  10 

BEECHER,  DR.  EDWARD,  92 

BEECHER,  HENRY  WARD,  19,  109, 
148,  295;  and  Emerson,  153;  on  in- 
sanity of  John  Brown,  104;  described 
those  who  "look  into  their  ledgers 
for  their  duties  and  feel  in  their 
pockets  for  their  conscience,"  115 

BEECHER,  LYMAN,  19 

BEECHER  FAMILY,  235 

BEELZEBUB,  115 

BEHA,  ABDUL,  232,  273,  282,  290, 
318-319 

BEHA  ULLAH,  273 

BEHAI  GROUP  takes  over  Greenacre, 
290,  305 

BEHAISTS,  269;  are  at  variance  with 
Christianity,  319;  are  acquainted 
with  Thoreau,  256 

BEHMEN,  JACOB,  6,  44,  110 

BELGIUM,  298;  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
mans, 291;  Concord's  response  to 
the  invasion  of  B. ,  293 

BELKNAP,  REV,  DR.,  20 

BELL:    ringing  the  meeting-house  b., 
225 

BELLAMY,  EDWARD,  64 

BELLOC,  BESSIE  PARKS:    La  BeUe 
France,  287 

BELLOC,  HILAIRE,  287 

BELLOWS,  DR.  HENRY  WHITNEY,  49 

BELMONT,  MR.,  216 

BEMIS,  DR.  S.  A.,  22 

BENJAMIN,  PARK,  65 

BENNETT,  JAMES  GORDON,  19,  277 

BENNOCH,  MR.,  168 

BENSON,  EDWARD  WHITE,  125 

BENTLEY,  MR.,  the  Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher, 147 

BENTLEY,  J.  H.,  132 

BENTLEY,  JAMES  S.,  137 

BENTLEY,  RICHARD,  57 


BEOTIA  (BOEOTIA),  129 

BEOTLAN  LAKE,  255 

BERGSON,  HENRI,  274,  282;  is  more 
practical  and  scientific  than  Emer- 
son, 315 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  Thoreau  in  the,  81 

BERLE,  REV.  DR.  A.  A.,  221-222, 
237,  273 

BERLIN  LITERARY  ECHO,  154 

BERNADOTTE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  JULES, 
297 

BERNARD,  SIR  FRANCIS,  184 

BERNARD,  JOHN,  245 

BERNARD,  THOMAS,  184 

BERNARDIN  DE  SAINT- HE  RRE, 
JACQUES  HENRI,  230 

BERNERS,  LADY  JULIANA,  197 

BERNSTORFF,  COUNT  JOHANN- 
HEINRICH,  322 

BETHUNE,  LADY,  110 

BHAGAVADGITA,  258,  280-281,  292, 
323;  as  translated  by  Charles  Wil- 
kins,  290 

BIBLE,  247;  with  Apocrypha,  307;  Ge- 
neva B.  and  King  James  version,  273 

BIBLE  CONVENTION,  240 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  287 

BIBLICAL  CRITICISM,  125 

BIBLIOPHILE  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON, 
252,  320 

BICKERDYKE,  MOTHER:   the  army 
nurse  who  helped  the  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  195;  gave  San- 
bom  a  photograph  of  herself,  195 

mCKNELL,  ALBION  HARRIS,  312? 

BICKNELL,  FRANK  ALFRED,  312? 

BIGELOW,  EDWIN,  98 

BIGELOW,  F.  E.,  262 

BIGELOW,  JOHN,  227 

BIGELOW'S,  31 

BIGLOW,  HOSEA,  40,  68;  in  Kansas 
in  1857,  114 

BILLINGS,  HAMMATT,  9 

BINET,  ALFRED,  71 

BINNS,  HENRY  BRYAN,  on  Whitman 
and  Thoreau,  200 

BIOGRAPHERS:  kinds  of  b.  and  their 
limitations,  221 

BIOGRAPHY,  136;  is  the  connecting 
link  between  history  and  literature, 
222;  is  silken  tie  between  history 
and  literature,  223;  how  it  is  cre- 
ated, 133,  220 

BIRD,  FRANCIS  W.  ("FRANK"),  80, 
100,  122,  192.  220,  235,  242,  276, 
315 

BIRD  CLUB,  122,  192,  220 

BIRKENHEAD,  45 

HRNEY,  MRS.  JAMES  G.,  31 

BIRTHDAY  BOOKS,  294 

BISMARCK,  OTTO  EDUARD  LEOPOLD 
VON,  126,  291,  322-323 


BIXBY,  WILLIAM  KEENEY,  of  St.  Louis, 
196,  261 

BLACK,  MRS.,  270 

BLACK,  JAMES  WALLACE:   one-time 
photographic  partner  of  John  Whipple 
of  Boston,  224,  319;  his  photo  of  John 
Brown,  319 

BLACK,  LOUIS  J.:  his  transcendental 
novel,  Exile,  45-46 

BLACKEYES:   God- manifesting  b.,  276 

BLACKMAR,  PROF.  FRANK  WILSON: 
his  biography  of  Charles  Robinson, 
first  State  governor  of  Kansas,  135 

BLACKMORE,  SIR  RICHARD,  14 

BLACKS.    See  Negroes  and  Colored. 

BLACKWELL,  MR.,  11 

BLAIR,  FRANCIS  P.,  JR.  ("FRANK"), 
299 

BLAKE,  PROF.,  17 

BLAKE,  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  46-47, 
62,  69,  81,  143,  196,  265,  320 

BLAKE  FAMILY,  257 

BLANCHARD,  LAMAN,  242 

BLANKBOOKS,  294 

BLARNEY,  groves  of,  181 

BLED,  VICTOR  DU:   French  Society,  121 

BLESSINGTON,  LADY,  294 

BLIGHT,  ATHERTON,  119 

BLIND,  309;  school  for  the  b.,  292;  work 
among  the  b.,  202 

BLISS,  DANIEL,  43 

BLISS,  MRS.  GEORGE,  64 

BUSS,  WILLARD  FLAGG,  184,  264 

BOATING,  299-300 

BOERS,  137 

BOKER,  GEORGE  HENRY,  9 

BONATELLE,  JESSIE,  266 

BONAVENTURA,  64 

BONNEVILLE  DE  MARSONGY,  32 

BOODH  or  BUDDHA,  6 

BOOK- LOVER'S  MAGAZINE:   the  second 
number  is  devoted  to  Emerson,  142, 
146 

BOOKS  OF  BEAUTY,  294 

BOOTH,  EDWIN  THOMAS,  175,  227 

BOOTH,  JOHN  WILKES,  133 

BOOTT,  FRANCIS,  191 

BOREDOM:   American  way  of  life  leads 
tob.,  280 

BORROW,  GEORGE,  151,  224 

BOSANQUET,  BERNARD,  and  pre- exist- 
ence, 273-274 

BOSANQUET,  M.,  71 

BOSTON,  MASS.:   the  American  Athens, 
235;  a  center  for  liberal  speculation 
in  literature  and  philosophy,  46;  a 
Tory  town;  has  water  tn  the  milk,  121; 
the  area  where  Emerson  was  bom, 
238;  had  the  same  turn  for  fads  in  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  as  now,  110;  its 
intellectual  and  spiritual  significance, 
107;  pettiness  of  soul  being  one  of  its 
native  traits,  109;  radicalism  is  in  its 
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blood;  conservatism,  in  its  outer 
garment,  107;  inaugurating  an  Em- 
erson Society  there,  107;  clubs  and 
speakers  in,  90;  tours  about,  127; 
the  Art  Saloon,  128;  its  insipid  clubs, 
135;  literary  periodicals,  315;  its 
theatre  at  a  low  stage,  299;  why  Em- 
erson's "B."  is  memorable,  38;  its 
churches  old  and  new,  20;  new  loca- 
tion of  Trinity  Church,  20;  Haw- 
thorne never  felt  much  interest  in 
B. ,  70;  Emerson  on,  69;  the  area 
about  the  State  House  and  Pemberton 
Square,  66;  lecturers  in,  86;  ideas 
in,  122;  great  storm  of  1851,  121; 
250th  anniversary  of  B's  Second 
Church,  112 

BOSTON  ATLAS,  THE,  242 

BOSTON  AUTHORS'  CLUB,  289 

BOSTON  BEE,  THE,  26 

BOSTON  BIBLIOPHILE  SOCIETY,  196, 
261 

BOSTON  COMMONWEALTH,  THE: 
the  Emancipation  weekly,  7,  19,  39, 
80,  99,  156,  218-219,  241-242,  252, 
277,  279,  306,  315;  once  a  daily, 
276;  how  it  originated,  275 

BOSTON  COURANT,  19 

BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER,  64,  79, 
106,  129,  136,  194-195,  240,  284, 
315 

BOSTON  DIVINITY  SCHOOL,  11 

BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT,  60, 
100,  122,  133,  154,  177,  234,  236, 
239,  241-242,  276,  301,  305-306 

BOSTON  GLOBE,  THE,  118,  180,  252; 
prints  an  appreciative  interview  with 
Sanborn,  95 

BOSTON  HERALD,  269 

BOSTON  LIBRARY  SOCIETY,  282;  Cul- 
verwel's  Li^t  of  Nature  at,  141 

BOSTON  MISCELLANY,  193 

BOSTON  PORT  BILL,  239 

BOSTON  POST,  THE,  170,  204,  240 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  upper  haU 
of,  223 

BOSTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFU- 
SION OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 
281 

BOSTON  SWEDENBORGIAN  SOCIETY, 
251 

BOSTON  TEA  PARTY,  239;  and  die 
Masons,  209 

BOSTON  TRAVELER,  THE,  242 

BOSTONIAN.  THE,  94 

BOSWELL,  ALEXANDER,  155 

BOSWELL,  JAMES,  100,  155 

BOTSARES,  MARKOS.    See  Bozzaris. 

BOTTA,  MRS.:   her  drawing-room  in 
New  York,  140 

BOUCICAULT,  DIONYSIUS  GEORGE, 
90? 

BOURBONS,  291 


BOUTWELL,  MR.,  of  Groton,  76 
BOUTWELL,  GOV,  GEORGE  SEWELL, 

94,  107,  121-122,  242,  276 
BOWDITCH,  HENRY  INGERSOLL,  13 
BOWDITCH,  WILLIAM  INGERSOLL, 

100 
BO  WEN,  FRANCIS,  122,  195,  255; 

his  Philistinism  in  philosophy,  299 
BOWLES,  SAMUEL,  242 
BOYKIN,  C,  L.:   his  portrait  of  San- 
bom,  307;  "Honor  the  Belgium," 
307 
BOZZARIS,  MARCO  or  MARKOS,  86 
BRACE,  CHARLES  LORING,  322 
BRACKETT,  ANNA  C.,  34 
BRACKETT,  EDWARD  (or  EDWIN) 
AUGUSTUS,  31;  his  account  of 
sketching  John  Brown  at  the  door 
of  his  cell,  247;  his  marble  bust 
of  John  Brown,  118,  225,  227, 
247,  311,  319,  321 
BRACKETT,  WALTER,  a  painter, 

227 
BRADFORD,  COLONEL,  285 
BRADFORD,  GAMALIEL,  287 
BRADFORD,  GEORGE,  177,  271, 

284,  300 
BRADFORD,  MRS.  S.  H.,  on  Har- 
riet Tubman,  119 
BRADFORD,  SARAH,  284 
BRADFORD,  GOV.  WILLIAM,  285; 
the  MS.  of  his  History  of  New 
Plymouth,  99 
BRADFORD  FAMILY,  243 
BRADLEY,  JUDGE  JOSEPH  P.,  24 
BRADLEY,  GEN.  LUTHER  PREN- 
TICE, 161 
BRADSTREET,  GOV.  SIMON,  267 
BRADY,  WILLIAM  A.,  directed  the 
stage  performance  of  Little  Women, 
266 
BRAHMA  (BRAHMANISM),  118,  232 
BRAHMO  SOMAJ,  273 
BRAY,  MRS.,  233 
BREMER,  FREDRIKA,  48 
BREWSTER,  BYRON,  314 
BREWSTER,  NATHANIEL,  95,  107 
BRIDGE,  HORATIO,  41,  70,  165,  167, 

169 
BRIDGE  WATER  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  213,  308 
BRIDGMAN,  LAURA  DEWEY,  deaf 
mute  educated  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, 40,  258,  309 
BRIGGS,  CHARLES  F.,  140 
BRIGHAM,  PETER,  owned  a  concert 

haU,  316 
BRIMMER  SCHOOL,  235 
BRITISH:   our  supercilious  and  arro- 
gant B.  cousins,  94,  106,  295 
BRITISH  MUSEUM,  296,  301 
BROCKWAY,  Z.  R.,  115,  321 
BRONSON,  ISAAC,  33 


BRONTE,  CHARLOTTE:  Jane  Eyre. 
224,  316;  The  Professor,  316; 
Shirley,  316;  Villette,  316 

BRONTE  FAMILY,  316 

BROOK  FARM,  32,  42,  45,  54,  70, 
85,  95,  103,  131,  138,  163,  165, 
179,  213-214,  230,  264,  271,  284, 
301,  312-313 

BROOKS,  MR.,  217 

BROOKS,  REV.  CHARLES,  212-213 

BROOKS,  GEORGE,  253 

BROOKS,  JUDGE  GEORGE  MERRICK, 
98 

BROOKS,  MRS,  NATHAN,  106?,  1827, 
189? 

BROOKS,  PHILLIPS,  20,  73,  125,  162- 
163,  184,  193;  one's  difficulty  in 
defining  his  genius,  110;  his  single- 
ness of  mind  and  his  submission  to 
the  will  of  Providence,  110 

BROOKS,  PRESTON  SMITH,  11 

BROUGHAM,  HENRY  PETER,  BARON, 
116,  281 

BROWN,  ANNE  ("ANNIE"),  now  Mrs. 
Adams,  75,  85,  111,  178,  287,  308 

BROWN,  CHARLES,  240 

BROWN,  DIANTHE  (LUSK),  104,  278 

BROWN,  EDITH,  265 

BROWN,  ELLEN,  75,  111,  178,  232, 
313-314 

BROWN,  EZEKIEL,  239 

BROWN,  FREDERICK  WATSON,  178?, 
232 

BROWN,  JASON,  85,  111,  160,  178, 
202,  237,  239-240,  248-249,  265, 
279,  323;  Sanborn's  memories  of 
him,  278 

BROWN,  JOHN,  16,  19,  25-28,  31-32, 
44-45,  56,  58-59,  72,  75,  85,  95, 
100,  107,  109,  112,  114,  116,  127, 
132,  136,  142,  145-146,  158-160, 
171,  173,  176,  181,  194-195,  202, 
206,  213,  215,  219,  230-231,  235, 
237-239,  244-245,  253,  260,  263- 
265,  267,  278,  287-289,  297-299, 
-308,  311,  313,  321-322;  a  Puritan 
hero,  142;  last  of  the  Cromwellian 
line,  155;  a  martyr  to  a  principle, 
220;  in  fiction,  181;  among  the 
critics  and  in  mythology,  103-104, 
178,  210;  and  Col.  Edward  Ander- 
son, 223;  and  Osbom  Anderson, 
16-17;  and  Emerson,  161;  and  the 
Law  of  Compensation,  164;  his  re- 
lation to  Kansas,  104;  his  Pilgrim 
ancestors,  98;  story  of  his  kissing 
the  slave  child,  133;  his  Virginia 
plans,  244;  his  calm,  Socratic  man- 
ner, 248;  his  was  the  heroism  of 
fanaticism,  248;  his  salary  was 
execution  and  unending  fame,  278; 
his  note  to  Theodore  Parker,  316; 
his  last  portrait,  281;  his  funeral 
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service  in  Concord,  291;  his  burial 
place,  94;  his  will,  307;  his  family 
not  in  favor  of  burying  Capt,  Holmes 
at  North  Elba,  221;  his  way  of  life 
described,  24;  his  distinctive  style, 
247;  his  defence  of  the  engine  house, 
5;  his  Irishman,  124;  his  resem- 
blance to  Lincoln,  133;  confused 
with  Dr.  John  Doy,  210;  would  have 
left  a  Greek  accent  slanting  the 
wrong  way,  65;  is  the  hero  of  Town- 
send's  Katy  of  Catoctin,  118;  has 
stood  the  test  of  enviers  and  de- 
tractors rather  weU,  200,  247;  his 
old  memorandum  book  used  in  the 
wool  business  of  Perkins  &  Brovm 
given  to  Sanborn,  240,  278;  was  not 
insane,  270;  considered  "a  gloomy 
fanatic,"  274;  hid  at  the  home  of  the 
Russells,  257;  made  possible  the 
emancipation  decree  of  Lincoln, 
278;  favored  Bibles  with  Apocrypha, 
307;  revealed  his  Harpers  Ferry 
plans  at  the  old  American  House, 
Boston,  316;  if  Virginia  had  par- 
doned him,  it  would  have  pursued 
a  wiser  policy,  109;  burial  of  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  110;  his  surviv- 
ing children,  111,  178,  248,  265, 
313-314;  Bartlett  intends  making  a 
statue  of,  104;  Sanborn's  testimony 
concerning  him,  104;  Daniel  Had- 
ley's  reminiscences  of,  103;  Wil- 
liam Hunt  tried  to  draw  him  in  1859, 
103;  Alcott  on,  100;  Patterson's  Eng- 
lish novel  about  him,  93;  future  repu- 
tation of,  93;  Was  his  cause  a  lost 
one?  131;  Tayleure's  letter  on  B's 
execution,  133;  recent  British  lives 
of,  135;  a  right  judgment  concern- 
ing, 141;  a  Thoreau  scrapbook  con- 
cerning B.,  161;  aid  for  his  family, 
145;  Emerson's  eulogy  of,  250;  a 
black  man's  view  of,  247;  colored 
citizens  keep  his  anniversary,  246; 
monuments  to,  262;  w^ere  he  lived 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  232;  some  of 
his  unpublished  letters  wiU  soon  be 
on  sale,  314;  new  painting  of,  319; 
monument  to  him  raised  at  North 
Elba  by  the  Black  people,  323;  Dr. 
Winkley's  reminiscences  of,  178; 
reasons  for  his  inevitable  fame, 
200;  misstatements  about  him,  210; 
survivors  among  his  men,  220;  date 
of  his  execution  remembered,  131, 
220;  15th  anniversary  of  his  execu- 
tion, 29;  talk  of  a  monument  to,  29; 
reporters  at  his  trial,  25;  relics  of 
his  raid,  118;  memories  of,  115; 
busts,  portraits  and  photographs  of, 
93-94,  118;  Brackett's  visit  to  him 
in  prison,  227;  marble  bust  of  him 


by  Edward  Augustus  Brackett,  225, 
247,  311;  "The  J- B  Song,"  94,  135, 
256 

BROWN,  MRS.  JOHN,  220 

BROWN,  DR.  JOHN,  of  Edinburgh,  142 

BROWN,  JOHN,  JR.,  5,  85,  111,  142, 
160,  237,  265,  307 

BROWN,  JOHN  III,  265 

BROWN,  JOHN  WALKER,  19? 

BROWN,  MARTHA  (MRS.  OLIVER), 
232,  314 

BROWN,  MARY,  59 

BROWN,  OLIVER,  110-111,  182,  232, 
314 

BROWN,  OWEN,  5,  17,  85,  111,  142, 
160,  240,  265 

BROWN,  PETER,  59 

BROWN,  PRISCILLA,  59 

BROWN,  RUTH,  111,  115,  178 

BROWN,  SALMON,  75,  111,  146, 
178,  308,  311,  314 

BROWN,  SARAH,  daughter  of  John 
Brown,  74-75,  111,  279,  298-299, 
310-311,  313-314;  on  her  deathbed, 
308 

BROWN,  THEOPHILUS,  143 

BROWN,  WATSON,  110,  232 

BROWN  gOHN)  ASSOCIATION  of  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.,  146 

BROWN  FAMILY,  279,  281,  288;  why 
it  came  to  Springfield,  278 

BROWNE,  REV.  ARTHUR,  299 

BROWNE,  GEORGE  H.:   not  the  first 
schoolmaster  to  introduce  Emer- 
son's poetry  into  the  schools,  103; 
edits  Poems  from  the  Writings  of 
...Emerson  (1897),  103 

BROWNE,  JOHN  W.,  24 

BROWNE,  PETER,  98,  303 

BROWNE,  SIR  THOMAS,  13,  63,  117, 
126,  261;  mysticism  or  cosmic 
consciousness  in,  197;  Religio 
Medici,  197 

BROWNELL,  HENRY  HOWARD,  9 

BROWNING,  EUZABETH  BARRETT, 
148,  254 

BROWNING,  ROBERT,  61-62,  78,  87, 
148,  189,  205,  232,  279,  290,  296- 
297;  is  sympathetic  with  the  aboli- 
tionist cause,  100;  is  less  studied 
now  and  Emerson  more,  157;  logic 
of,  226;  the  artistic  is  not  strong 
in,  235;  problem  of  reading  him 
aloud,  270;  "Balaustion's  Adven- 
ture," 270;  "Sordello,"  180,  205, 
227 

BROWNING  CLUBS  or  SOCIETIES, 
157,  180 

BROWNING  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON, 
157,  226 

BROWNING  SOQETY  OF  WALTHAM 
becomes  the  Emerson- Browning 
Club,  157 


BROWNSON,  ORESTES  AUGUSTUS,  41- 
42,  90 

BRUCE,  GEORGIANA,  264 

BRUCE  FAMILY,  232 

BRUNO,  GIORDANO,  124;  his  beliefs 
and  death,  144;  his  influence  on 
Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  123;  his 
Italian  metaphysics  was  available  to 
Shakespeare,  124;  "The  Infinite  Uni- 
verse and  its  Worlds,"  123 

BRUNO,  JOHN,  144 

BRUTELLS,  MONSIEUR,  254 

BRUTUS,  304 

BRYAN,  COLONEL,  316 

BRYAN,  WILLIAM  JENNINGS,  96,  115, 
148,  153,  155?,  318 

BRYANT,  JOHN,  9 

BRYANT,  WILLIAM  CULLEN,  10,  14, 
19,  37,  59,  61,  67,  84,  87,  113-114, 
119,  139,  145,  183,  189,  214,  277, 
294-295;  Whittier's  prose  better  than 
B's,  281;  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song, 
9;  "Thanatopsis,"  48 

BRYDGES,  SIREGERTON,  48 

BUCHANAN,  JAMES,  92,  179,  218,  231, 
241 

BUCKE,  DR.  RICHARD  MAURICE,  101, 
196-197 

BUCKINGHAM,  JOSEPH  TINKER,  65 

BUCKLEY,  DR.  JAMES  MONROE,  247- 
248 

BUCKMINSTER,  JOSEPH  STEVENS,  205 

BUCKTON,  ALICE  MARY,  273 

BUDDHA  (BUDDHISM),  11,  15,  232,  283 

BUFFALOES:   diminishing  herds  of  b., 
69 

BUFFUM,  JAMES,  262 

BULKELEY,  REV.  MR.,  of  Newark  has 
lectured  on  the  Concord  authors  and 
Whitman,  268 

BULKELEY,  CAPT.  CHARLES,  262 

BULKELEY,  DR.  EDWARD,  43,  262 

BULKELEY,  JOSEPH,  262 

BULKELEY,  REV.  PETER,  43,  211, 
262,  313,  318;  in  old  age--his 
"Prayer,"  50 

BULKELEY  FAMILY,  262,  318;  its  pa- 
pers discovered,  261 

BULL,  EPHRAIM  WALES,  253,  277;  and 
his  grapes,  76 

BULL,  MRS.  OLE,  94,  103,  234,  310, 
318 

BULLOCK,  GOV.  ALEXANDER  HAMIL- 
TON, 40 

BUNKER  HILL,  185,  312 

BUNKER  HILL  AURORA,  a  Whig  journal, 
319 

BUNSBY,  CAPT.  JOHN  a^CK),  148 

BUNSEN,  BARON  CHRISTIAN  KARL  JO- 
SIAS  VON:   on  Basilides,  80;  Hippoly- 
tu9  end  his  Age,  306 

BUNYAN,  JOHN:    Pilgrim's  Progress, 
307 
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BURGESS,  MR.,  131 

BURGESS,  JOHNW.:   The  German 
Side  of  the  Case,  291 

BURGOYNE,  GEN.  JOHN,  312 

BURKE,  MR.:   his  life  of  Isaac  Hecker, 
106 

BURKE,  EDMUND,  6,  14,  56,  179, 
224,  254 

BURKMAR,  LUCIUS,  87 

BURLEIGH,  MR.,  15 

BURLEIGH,  MRS.  CELIA,  14-15 

BURLEIGH,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  107 

BURLINGAME,  MR.,  235 

BURNS,  ANTHONY,  fugitive  slave,  40, 
263-264 

BURNS,  JANET,  13 

BURNS,  ROBERT,  19,  40,  49,  61,  114, 
181,  229,  295 

BURR,  AARON,  123,  134,  198,  241, 
272 

BURROUGHS,  JOHN,  49,  88,  242,  314; 
lectures  at  the  Procopeia,  90;  his 
inadequate  estimate  of  Emerson,  39 

BUSBY,  DR . ,  the  whipping  schoolmaster 
of  Westminster,  152 

BUSHNELL,  HORACE,  148 

BUSHNELL,  JOHN,  245 

BUSINESS:   practical  atheism  is  society 
managed  on  b.  principles,  129 

BUSTS  of  Concord  authors,  146 

BUTE,  MARQUIS  OF:   Essays  on  For- 
eign Subjects,  144 

BUTLER,  GOV.  BENJAMIN  FRANKUN, 
52,  100,  122,  145,  240,  253 

BUTLER,  REV.  D.:    Life  and  Letters 
of  Robert  Leighton,  271 

BUTLER,  PHILIP,  an  Amesbury  painter, 
78 

BUTTRICK,  STEADMAN,  203 

BUTTRICK  FAMILY,  37,  179 

BUXTON,  FOWELL,  100 

BYRON,  GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL, 
LORD,  8,  14,  55,  65,  86-87,  92, 
102,  149,  176,  195,  217,  231,  294, 
307;  on  Gibbon,  159;  George  Ban- 
croft's meeting  with  B.,  64;  Emerson 
on  his  genius,  12;  a  helmet  used  by 
B.  in  the  Greek  campaign,  38;  touch- 
ing anecdote  of  Greek  veneration  for 
his  picture,  38;  mementos  of,  38; 
Childe  Harold,  62;  History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,  38;  The  Island,  12 

BYRON,  LADY,  26-27 

BYRON  MYSTERY,  92 


CABLE,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  90 
CABOT,  DR.  GEORGE,  38,  162,  184 
CABOT,  JAMES  ELLIOT:    Memoir  of 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  227 
CABOT,  DR.  SAMUEL,  215,  245 


CABOT  FAMILY,  94,  194 

CADE,  JACK,  320 

CAESAR,  CAIUS  JULIUS,  82,  156, 
201,  223,  272,  287,  297 

CAIN,  God's  exile,  105 

CAIRNS,  DR.,  142 

CALAMUS,  43 

CALAMY,  EDMUND,  142 

CALHOUN,  JOHN  CALDWELL,  134, 
139,  265 

CALVERT,  GEORGE,  99 

CALVIN,  JOHN,  5,  57,  174 

CALVINISM,  68,  82,  108,  126,  141- 
142,  178 

CALVINISTS,  109,  112,  131,  210 

CAMBRIDGE  CONFERENCE:   the 
Procopeia  has  united  with  the 
C-C,  103 

CAMBRIDGE  PLATONISTS,  142,  152 

CAMDEN  DEMOCRAT,  29 

CAMELOT  SERIES,  63 

CAMERA  and  literature,  127 

CAMERON,  KENNETH  WALTER: 
"Emerson  and  his  Cousin,  Hannah 
Upham  (Haskins)  Parsons,"  222; 
The  New  England  Writers  and  the 
Press,  256 

CAMP  JACKSON,  299 

CAMPBELL,  MAJOR,  198 

CAMPBELL,  SIR  ALEXANDER,  185 

CAMPBELL,  SIR  ARCHIBALD,  172 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS,  118,  229,  294 

CAMPO  VACCINO,  241 

CAMUS,  275 

"CANADIAN  BOAT  SONG,"  7 

CANBY,  MARGARET:   Frost  Fairies, 
279 

CANNING,  GEORGE,  8 

CAPE  COD,  MASS.:   books  on,  58; 
how  it  has  changed,  21 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT,  196    . 

CAHTALISM,  309 

CAPRA,  BALTHAZAR,  301 

CAPUCHINS,  292 

CARLISLE  PINES:   agitation  to  pre- 
serve them,  134 

CARLYLE,  JANE  WELSH,  56,  165 

CARLYLE,  JOHN,  78 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS,  13-14,  16,  47, 
55-56,  58,  64,  78,  83-84,  88,  90, 
100-101,  148,  183,  188,  198,  218, 
251,  286,  320;  the  great  sham- 
kiUer,  102;  and  Edward  Irving, 
165;  and  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
258;  his  disparagement  of  the 
Negro,  189;  his  new  mode  of  writ- 
ing history- -by  pictures,  227;  his 
mystic  utterance  about  oblivion 
and  remembrance,  164;  scoffed 
at  Tennyson,  78;  sits  and  sneers, 
274;  a  history  of  the  Emerson-C. 
correspondence,  50-51;  Emerson 
spoke  of  him  as  vitriol,  53;  logic 


of,  226;  Wordsworth  knew  him,  88; 
French  Revolution,  227;  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,  121,  224,  316 

CARNARVON,  EARL  OF,  256 

CARNEGIE,  ANDREW:   his  gifts  of  li- 
braries, 280 

CARNOT,  LAZARE  NICOLAS  MAR- 
GUERITE, 88 

CAROBA,  208 

CARPENTER,  MARY,  163 

CARROLL,  MISS,  of  Maryland,  100 

CARROLL  FAMILY,  31 

CARRUTH,  PROF.,  116 

CARSON,  PROF.,  284 

CARTER'S  PRINT  SHOP  on  Beacon 
Street,  24 

GARY,  EDWARD:    Life  of  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  85 

GARY,  ELIZABETH:   Emerson,  Poet 
and  Thinker,  176 

CASS,  LEWIS,  179 

CASSIOPEIA,  183 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE,  259 

CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOLS,  96 

CATHOLICISM,  26-27,  95 

CATILINE,  223 

CATO,  160 

CATTARANGAS  INDIANS,  15 

CATULLUS,  270 

CAVALIERS,  294 

GAZELLES,  DR.  M.  E.,  33-34 

CECIL  FAMILY,  261 

CEMETERIES,  79 

CENSORSHIP  in  Massachusetts,  49 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE,  THE,  57,  84, 
114,  188,  282 

CERIGOTTI,  DR.,  92 

CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA,  MIGUEL  DE: 
Don  Quixote,  144;  'Journey  to  Par- 
nassus," 263 

CHACE  FAMILY,  308 

CHADWICK,  JOHN  WHITE,  14-15,  147; 
his  sojourn  in  Concord,  175 

CHALDEANS,  261 

CHAMBERLAIN,  MR.,  on  Whitman,  301 

CHAMBERLAINE,  AUGUSTUS  PORTER, 
243 

CHAMBERLAINE,  CORRINE  FRAZAR, 
243 

CHAMBERLIN,  MR.:  his  chestnut  about 
Thackeray,  Theodore  Parker  and 
George  Ticknor,  101 

CHAMPERNOWNE,  CAPT.  FRANCIS, 
267 

CHAMPNEYS,  BASIL:   Coventry  Patmore, 
119 

CHANCERY  COURTS,  252 

CHANDLER,  MR.,  174-175 

CHANNING,  MISS,  294 

CHANNING,  ANNE,  274 

CHANNING,  BARBARA  (PERKINS),  274 

CHANNING,  PROF.  EDWARD,  173 

CHANNING,  ELLEN  (FULLER),  217,  224 
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CHANNING,  FRANCIS  ("FRANK"), 
173,  272,  274;  lately  made  a  baron 
in  England,  274 

CHANNING,  GEORGE,  274 

CHANNING,  GRACE  ELLERY,  274 

CHANNING,  HENRY,  173,  274 

CHANNING,  RUTH,  274 

CHANNING,  DR.  WALTER,  of  Brook- 
line,  146,  173,  274,  294 

CHANNING,  WILLIAM,  274 

CHANNING,  DR.  WILLIAM  ELLERY, 
19,  22,  42,  56,  59,  73-74,  85-86, 
117,  153,  163-164,  173,  212,  264, 
274;  and  Emerson  compared,  169; 
his  religion  of  philanthropy,  21;  his 
statue  given  to  Boston  by  John  Fos- 
ter, 154 

CHANNING,  WILLIAM  ELLERY,  THE 
YOUNGER  ("ELLERY"),  9,  12-13, 
18,  20-23,  34,  42,  47-48,  61,  63, 
77,  82,  84,  108,  113,  116,  118- 
119,  128,  131,  135,  143,  146-147, 
162,  165,  167,  173,  177,  180-181, 
185,  188,  201,  206,  209,  211,  214, 
218,  224,  228,  230,  234,  236,  241, 
244,  253-255,  266-267,  272,  274, 
279,  284,  286-289,  298,  300,  303, 
305,  309,  311-313,  320;  "Concord's 
'Old  Man  of  Verona,'"  136;  a  pro- 
fessional walker,  285;  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  81;  on 
the  watercress,  66;  on  Emerson, 
315;  on  originality  and  egotism,  82; 
on  Monadnoc,  81,  93;  on  the  weather, 
225;  at  83,  132;  at  Conantum,  302; 
and  Francis  Quarles,  251;  and  How- 
ells,  83;  and  George  Minot,  136;  his 
crayon  drawing  of  Thoreau,  23;  his 
recognition  in  England,  116;  his  fu- 
neral, 132;  his  significance  for  lit- 
erature, 132;  his  ashes  cremated  at 
Mt.  Auburn;  will  be  interred  in  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery,  133;  his  book  col- 
lection, 142;  his  impressions  of  Rome, 
155;  his  portrait  enlarged  by  H.  G. 
Smith,  190;  his  remark  on  Shelley, 
231;  his  scholarly  contributions,  242; 
his  inspiration  and  the  environment, 
248;  his  house  opposite  that  of  the 
Thoreau  family,  277;  his  library  was 
stocked  with  annuals,  294;  edits  the 
New  Bedford  Mercury,  143;  compared 
with  Edward  Fitzgerald,  166;  found 
deceased  loved  ones  in  the  glad  as- 
pects of  Nature,  166;  inherited  Tho- 
reau's  boat  from  Hawthorne,  189; 
constantly  read  Shelley,  176;  dines 
with  Longfellow,  209;  his  selections 
from  Saadi's  Rose-Garden,  60;  col- 
lected twenty  editions  of  The  Seasons, 
229;  photographs  of,  318;  Rowse  took 
walks  with  him,  125;  a  death  mask 
made  of  his  fine  head,  132;  disposal 


of  his  library,  136;  burial  of  his 
ashes  with  a  Greek  epitaph,  138; 
grave  let  for  his  ashes,  253;  his 
were  the  first  cremated  ashes 
buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
272;  an  engraving  of,  142;  con- 
tempt for  him  in  the  N.Y.  Nation, 
242;  "Conversations  in  Rome  be- 
tween an  Artist,  a  Catholic  and  a 
Critic,"  154;  'John  Brown,  a  Poem," 
249;  "New  England,"  207;  Poems 
of  Sixty- five  Years,  137,  147,  255, 
274;  "The  Sage,"  315;  "Therese," 
166;  "To  the  Muse,"  241;  The  Wan- 
derer, 204,  237,  294;  The  Wood- 
man, 251;  The  Youth  of  the  Poet 
and  Painter,  286 

CHANNING,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS, 
son  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Channing  and 
Ruth  Gibbs,  24,  84,  274 

CHANNING,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  son 
of  Francis  Channing,  42,  84,  112, 
165,  177,  272,  274,  312 

CHANNING  FAMILY,  84,  164,  173, 
255,  274 

CHAPIN,  ALONZO  BOWEN,  10? 

CHAPIN,  EDWIN  HUBBELL,  10? 

CHAPMAN,  GEORGE,  9 

CHAPMAN,  JOHN,  74 

CHAPMAN,  MRS.  JONATHAN,  64 

CHARADES  in  Concord,  264,  266 

CHARITIES,  INSPECTOR  OF,  309 

CHARITY,  public  and  private,  322 

CHARLES  OF  ORLEANS,  181 

CHARLES  I,  155,  220,  294,  322 

CHARLES  II,  170,  174,  257 

CHASE,  JUDGE,  from  Ohio,  235 

CHASE,  DR.  PLINY,  72 

CHASE,  SALMON  PORTLAND,  142 

CHASE,  THOMAS,  263 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  FRAN(gOIS  RENE 
DE,  62,  149,  231;  Genius  of 
Christianity,  230 

CHATHAM,  EARL  OF.    See  WilUam 
Pitt. 

CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  29 

CHAUCER,  GEOFFREY,  32,  54,  61, 
237;  Canterbury  Tales,  49 

CHAWNEY,  ROBERT,  94 

CHEEVER,  GEORGE  BARRELL,  162 

CHENEY,  MISS,  20 

CHENEY,  EDNAH  DOW  (LITTLE- 
HALE),  12,  14,  24,  32,  36,  61, 
91,  108,  111-112,  146,  150,  164, 
180,  192,  235,  279,  314 

CHENEY,  JOHN,  70,  131,  173,  274, 
294 

CHENEY,  MRS.  JOHN  VANCE,  90 

CHENEY,  SETH  WELLS,  70,  125, 
173,  274,  294;  the  crayoner,  308; 
his  medallion  <rf  Alcott,  146,  195; 
his  plaster  cast  of  Alcott,  314 

CHENEY,  MRS.  SETH,  173 


CHENEY  FAMILY,  173 
CHEROKEES,  182-183 
CHERONEA,  Sanborn's  visit  to,  130 
CHESLEY,  PROF.,  of  the  Meadville 

Theological  School,  136 
CHESTNUT  STREET  CLUB,  formerly 

the  Radical  Club,  35 
CHICAGO  EXPOSITION,  259 
CHICKERING'S  HALL,  BOSTON,  5 
CHILD,  DAVID  LEE,  321 
CHILD,  PROF.  FRANCIS  JAMES,  192 
CHILD,  LYDIA  MARIA  (FRANCIS),  21, 

108,  132,  139,  321 
CHILD  LABOR  does  children  no  harm, 

280 
CHILDERS,  ERSKINE:    The  Riddle  of 

the  Sands,  293 
CHILDERS,  MRS.  ERSKINE,  293 
CHILDREN:   poverty  of  language  in  c, 

222 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOODS  (RICHARDS) 
CHINA,  222,  260,  267,  282-283;  pro- 
moting civilization  in  C,,  243 
CHIVERS,  DR.  THOMAS  HOLLEY:   a 
real  precursor  of  Poe  in  verse,  140; 
his  accusations  against  Poe,  140;  gave 
Poe  points,  141;  his  advice  on  writing, 
141;  his  critical  opinions,  141;  "The 
Lost  Pleiad,"  141;  Nacoochee,  with 
Other  Poems,  140 
CHOATE,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  184 
CHOATE,  JOSEPH  HODGES,  162 
CHOATE,  RUFUS,  63,  128,  236,  308 
CHOLMONDELEY,  MARY,  300 
CHOLMONDELEY,  REGINALD,  310 
CHOLMONDELEY,  THOMAS,  57,  116, 
256,  304;  and  the  TTioreau  family,  310; 
his  correspondence  with  Thoreau,  74; 
his  gift  of  books  to  Thoreau,  80;  his 
house  in  Shropshire  offered  for  sale, 
93;  his  reading  Whitman's  Leaves  of 
Grass,  188;  his  gift  of  Hippolytus  to 
ITioreau,  306;  his  stepfather's  re- 
action to  Leaves  of  Grass,  300;  he  be- 
friended Edwin  Morton,  303;  walked 
with  Rowse,  125 
CHORLEY,  HENRY  FOTHERGILL,  39- 

40 
CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE,  247 
CHRISTIAN  REGISTER,  21,  70-71 
CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  trueness  of  the, 

246 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE,  87-88,  110;  mysti- 
cism in,  115 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  315 
CHRISTIANITY,  232,  297-298;  and  Tran- 
scendentalism, 152;  at  variance  with 
Behaism,  319;  how  it  grew  and  throve, 
6;  Franklin's  view  of,  191;  Nietzsche's 
attack  on,  226;  genius  of,  230;  reflec- 
tions on  Alcott's  C,  113 
CHRISTIANS,  35;  charge  others  with  vice 
when  they  see  only  difference  of  opin- 
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ion,  115;  opportunities  for  accumu- 
lating wealth  which  C,  cannot  ac- 
cept, 187 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  89 

CHUBB,  PERCIVAL,  88,  299 

CHURCH:   doctrine  of  the  invisible  c, 
66;  Harris 's  representation  of  the 
invisible  c.,  66 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  299 

CHURCHES,  20 

CHURCHILL,  MISS,  214 

CHURCHILL,  WINSTON:  The  Crisis, 
181 

CICERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS,  153, 
260,  317 

CILLEY,  JONATHAN,  165,  169 

CINCINNATI  COMMERCIAL,  29,  42 

CINCINNATI  GAZETTE,  25-26,  28 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  121 

CITY  LIFE,  a  disappointment  or  a 
snare,  280 

CIVIL  WAR,  39,  241,  252,  259,  272, 
321-322;  canvas  of  Concord  veter- 
ans of  the  C-W.,  276;  friendships 
before  the  C-W.,  283;  study  of 
German  at  Harvard  after  the  C-W., 
177 

CLAPP,  MARIA  ELIZABETH,  of  Dor- 
chester, 72,  1627 

CLARK,  MISS,  of  Cambridge,  one  of 
the  mind-healers,  87 

CLARK,  JAMES  BENJAMIN,  184,  264 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY,  242 

CLARKE,  JAMES  FREEMAN,  20,  32, 
36,  112,  320;  the  pastor  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  225;  as  writer  of 
hymns,  72 

CLARKE,  MRS.  JULIA:   her  school 
boardinghouse  in  Concord,  298-299 

CLARKE  INSTITUTION  or  SCHOOL, 
40,  267 

CLARK'S  (CLARKE'S)  ISLAND  in  Ply- 
mouth Bay,  Mass.,  106,  220,  272, 
296,  301 

CLARKSON,  THOMAS,  153 

CLAY,  CASSIUS,  166 

CLAY,  HENRY,  122,  139,  166 

CLEMENS,  SAMUEL  LANGHORNE, 
282;  Huckleberry  Finn,  254,  269 

CLEMENT,  EDWARD  HENRY,  plans 
for  a  Boston  journal,  241-242 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDIUA,  64 

CLEMM,  VIRGINIA,  259 

CLEVELAND,  CHARLOTTE  (HAS- 
KINS),  221 

CLEVELAND,  GROVER,  309 

CLEVELAND,  JOHN,  238 

CLIFFORD,  BETSY,  273 

CLIFFS,  THE,  216 

CLOCKS.    See  Watches. 

CLOTHES:   What  are  the  c.  that  en- 
dure? 245,  257 

CLOUGH,  ARTHUR  HUGH,  83,  97, 


177,  189;  "Bothie  of  Toper-na- 
Fuosich,"  190,  209 

CLUZANT,  HENRI,  253-254 

COAL,  188 

COBBE,  FRANCES  POWER:  her  influ- 
ence among  the  Transcendentalists , 
163-164;  An  Essay  on  Intuitive  Mor- 
als, 163 

COEDUCATION  in  Concord  and  in  New 
England,  88,  296,  298-299 

COFFEYVILLE,  KANSAS,  rascals  in, 
72 

COINCIDENCE  of  first  and  thiid 
thoughts,  254 

COKE,  BP.  THOMAS,  225 

COLBURN,  ELISHA,  tyler  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  323 

COLD  SPRING  BROOK,  300 

COLE,  MRS.  EMMA,  318;  bequest  to 
the  Greenacre  Fellowship,  269-270 

COLERIDGE,  ERNEST,  217 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  48, 
53,  63,  70,  84,  87,  101,  155,  162, 

217,  237,  274;  friend  of  AUston, 
275;  admired  Robert  Leighton,  271; 
on  extravagances  of  riietoric,  174; 
imitated  by  Poe,  238;  "Kubla  Khan," 
218;  "Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner," 

218,  267 

COLIN,  ARMAND,  248 

COLLARDS,  102 

COLLINS,  JENNIE,  25 

COLLINS,  WILKiE,  25 

COLLINS,  WILLIAM,  61;  his  elegy  on 
Thomson,  229 

COLLYER,  REV.  DR.  ROBERT,  11; 
preached  and  vacationed  in  Concord, 
277;  engrafted  Methodism  on  Uni- 
tarianism,  277 

COLMAN,  GEORGE:    "The  Iron  Chest," 
227 

COLMAN,  HENRY,  288 

COLMAN,  JAMES  FREEMAN,  288; 
"The  Island  Bride,"  289;  "The 
Knightly  Heart,"  289 

COLONNA,  VITTORIA,  32 

COLORED  MEN,  convention  of,  16 

COLORED  SOLDIERS,  5,  241;  re- 
cruited in  Massachusetts  in  1863, 
99,  168 

COLUMBIA,  297 

COLUMBINE  ROCK,  302 

COLUMBUS,  CHRISTOPHER,  289 

COMEDY,  299 

COMFORT,  178 

COMMON  SENSE,  297;  c-s.  meta- 
physics of  the  Scottish  School,  255 

COMMONWEALTH,  THE  (BOSTON). 
See  Boston  Commonwealth . 

COMPENSATION,  226;  Lawof  c.,  164 

COMTE,  AUGUSTE,  34 

CONANT,  EBEN,  302 

CONANTUM,  302 


CONCLUSIONS:    immoral  c.  spare  us 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  examining 
the  argument,  291 

CONCORD,  MASS.:   a  community  of 
writers,  315;  the  setting  for  Haw- 
thorne's  Se£tuimis_Felton,  41;  "a 
small  town  with  a  reputation  several 
sizes  larger,"  149;  its  academies, 
253,  298,  300;  its  Academy  building 
on  Middle  Street  in  which  Thoreau 
taught,  283,  313;  its  academy  or 
school  tau^t  by  Sanborn,  211,  216- 
217,  270-271;  its  amateur  acting, 
64,  218;  its  AngUcan  chapel,  192; 
its  anti-slavery  society,  182;  its 
approaching  centennial,  30;  its  art 
gallery  at  the  public  library,  240, 
276;  its  artists,  114;  its  Atheneum, 
170;  its  authors,  128;  its  Bateman's 
Pond,  131;  its  churches  and  church 
life,  43;  its  Civil  War  records,  267; 
its  coeducation,  298;  its  colonial 
times,  188;  its  coldest  night,  225; 
its  contest  with  Lexington  over  the 
first  battle  of  the  Revolution,  79;  its 
Corinthian  Lodge,  101,  203,  323;  its 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, 239;  its  dramatic  performances 
in  which  the  Alcott  girls  participated, 
64,  218,  264,  266,  287;  its  "dramatic 
union,"  129;  its  early  writers  (poets), 
211;  its  Emerson  celebration,  149;  its 
Freemasonry,  101,  203,  323;  its  Free 
Public  Library,  170;  its  game  parties, 
287;  its  history  in  Hawthorne's  note- 
books, 42;  its  guide  book  for  pilgrims, 
146;  its  hi^  school,  175;  its  hills, 
206;  its  jail  and  jailor,  293,  313;  its 
land  enclosures,  206;  its  Middlesex 
School,  131,  205-206,  209;  its  militia, 
260;  its  old  houses,  76;  its  reading 
room,  188;  its  river- walking  during 
hot  weather,  232;  its  literary  club 
formed  in  1875-1876,  310;  its  lyceum, 
101,  218,  310,  318,  320;  its  rebuilt 
First  Church,  129;  its  real  estate  and 
literary  associations,  307;  its  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  203;  its  response 
to  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  293;  its 
role  in  the  Civil  War,  106;  its  Social 
Circle,  to  which  neither  Thoreau  nor 
Hawthorne  nor  Alcott  ever  belonged, 
170;  its  schools,  323;  its  sewage  dis- 
posal, 292-293;  its  story  as  told  by 
Concord  writers,  211;  its  tours  and 
attractions,  127;  its  Willard  family, 
230;  its  Women's  Club,  258-260,  270, 
314;  honeycombed  with  petty  animosi- 
ties and  enduring  prejudices,  253;  pil- 
grimages to,  84,  90,  302;  news  from, 
157,  279;  celebrates  the  centennial,  28; 
Miss  Roberts's  canvas  of  C.  veterans, 
276;  memories  of,  271;  interview  with 
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an  old  farmer  of,  239;  the  Religious 
Congress  makes  visit  to  C.,  216; 
Gleason's  photographs  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  landscapes,  142,  151; 
Elizabeth  Roberts  paints  C.  land- 
scapes, 142,  189,  216;  a  statue  of 
Emerson  planned  for  front  of  the 
library,  195;  John  White  Chadwick 
in  C,  175;  walks  and  talks  in,  177; 
a  fire  in,  180;  Edward  Simmons 's 
painting  of  the  C.  Fight,  189;  Alfred 
Munroe's  service  to  the  town,  170; 
intermarriage  in,  172;  during  the 
great  storm  of  1851,  121;  Georgia 
attacks  C.  for  racial  prejudice, 
172;  Surette  issued  paper  money  in 
C.  when  silver  change  disappeared, 
101;  Mrs.  Coonley's  recollections 
of,  94;  pictures  from  Hawthorne's 
C.,  38;  Thoreau's  C.  photographed, 
112;  sketches  from,  89;  see  Allen 
French. 

CONCORD  BOOK,  THE,  211 

CONCORD  FIGHT,  41,  284 

CONCORD  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 
314 

CONCORD  FREEMAN,  79,  170 

CONCORD  GRAPE,  76,  217,  277 

CONCORD  GUIDE  BOOK,  THE  (BART- 
LETT) 

CONCORD  JUNCTION,  MASS.,  315 

CONCORD  MONITOR,  THE,  37 

CONCORD  PEASANT  said,  "Mankind 
is  a  damned  rascal,"  226 

CONCORD  RIVER,  18 

CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
and  Literature,  44,  46,  53,  60-61, 
63-64,  66,  86,  88,  90-91,  96-97, 
111,  117,  128,  139,  143,  146-147, 
150,  153,  164,  188,  192,  195,  216- 
217,  259-261,  268,  280,  289,  292, 
306,  313,  318 

CONCORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL.  See 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 

CONFEDERATES,  202 

CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES,  317 

CONFUCIUS,  6,  232 

CONGER,  ARTHUR  LATHAM:   venge- 
ful, ineffective  C . ,  118? 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  109;  of  Con- 
cord, 277 

CONGRESSIONAL  GLOBE,  252 

CONNELLEY,  WILLIAM  ELSEY:   his- 
torian of  Kansas,  262;  John  Brown, 
118 

CONSCIENCE  defined,  36 

CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  142 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW,  38 

CONTINGENCY,  274 

CONVERSATION,  216;  both  Socrates 
and  Jesus  were  remarkable  in  the 
art  of  c,  113 

CONWAY,  EMERSON,  53 


CONWAY,  JUDGE  MARTIN  F.,  242, 
252;  met  Hawthorne  at  dinner  in 
Concord,  39 

CONWAY,  MONCURE  DANIEL,  29, 
39-40,  51,  80,  83,  100,  132,  135, 
148-149,  165-167,  177,  218-219, 
242,  252,  255,  276-277,  315;  on 
Whitman's  standing  in  England  and 
America,  42;  compared  Thoreau  to 
St,  Francis,  226;  his  Concordia  re- 
lates principally  to  Emerson  though 
much  also  on  Thoreau  and  Alcott, 
51;  merits  of  his  Emerson  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  53;  "Emerson's  Orien- 
talism," 203;  "The  World  in  Haw- 
thorne's Heart,"  168 

COOK,  JOHN  E.,  17,  27 

COOK,  JOSEPH,  125-126,  282 

COOKE,  GEORGE  WILLIS,  61,  147, 
197,  211-212,  266 

COOKE,  JAY:   his  island  "Gibraltar" 
in  Lake  Erie,  142 

COOKE,  ROBERTO.,  126 

COOLIDGE,  CHARLES,  267 

COOLIDGE,  ELIZABETH,  260 

COONLEY,  MRS.  L.  A.:   her  recol- 
lections of  Concord,  94 

COOPER,  MRS.,  290 

COOPER,  JAMES  FENIMORE,  9,  62, 
139 

COPELAND,  CHARLES  TOWNSEND, 
at  the  Hawthorne  centennial,  166 

COPELAND,  JOHN  A.,  161 

COPLEY,  JOHN  SINGLETON,  95, 
107,  303;  his  portrait  of  Col. 
Joseph  May,  314 

COPLEY  GALLERY  or  HALL,  287, 
307,  319 

COPLEY  SQUARE  SCHOOL  OF  EX- 
PRESSION, 226 

COPPERHEADS,  39,  231,  285 

COPPIE,  BARCLAY,  5 

COPPLE,  BARCLAY,  27 

COPPOC,  BARCLAY,  17 

CORINTHIAN  LODGE  OF  CONCORD, 
MASS.,  202,  323 

CORRESPONDENTS:   newspaper  c . , 
267 

CORRIERE,  IL,  of  Milan,  128 

CORTES,  HERNANDO,  169 

CORWIN,  TOM,  139 

COSMIC  CONSCIOUSNESS,  197;  in 
Bucke,  Thoreau  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  196 

COTTEREL,  SIR  CHARLES,  99 

COTTON,  JOHN,  14,  251 

COTTON,  N.  D.,  had  a  picture  shop 
in  Tremont  Street,  125 

COTTON,  MRS.  PRISCILLA  WATSON, 
303 

COUNTRY  LIFE,  204 

COURAGE,  70 

COUSIN,  VICTOR,  304 
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COWLES,  DR.  EDWARDS.,  of  Ports- 
mouth, 278,  311,  315,  319 

COWLEY,  ABRAHAM,  79,  89,  117, 
228,  279,  307 

COWPER,  WILLIAM,  143,  307 

CRABBE,  GEORGE,  166,  296 

CRAIG,  MR.,  259 

CRAIG,  JOHN:   his  Boston  stage,  266 

CRAIGIE  HOUSE,  209 

CRANCH,  CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE,  32, 
41,  192 

CRANE,  ICHABOD,  250-251 

CRANE  COMPANY,  135 

CRANFIELD,  GOV.  EDWARD,  297 

CRAPSEY,  DR.  ALGERNON  S.,  234 

CRASHAW,  RICHARD,  89 

CRAWFORD,  ABEL,  22 

CRAWFORD,  THOMAS,  89 

CREVECOEUR,  ALLY  DE,  198 

CREVECOEUR,  FANNY  DE,  198,  241 

CREVECOEUR,  LOUIS  DE,  191 

CRfiVECOEUR,  MME.  MARIE  DE,  198 

CREVECOEUR,  ROBERT  ST.  JOHN  DE, 
191 

CRfiVECOEUR,  ST.  JOHN  DE,  198-199, 
254;  his  MSS.  and  drawings,  253;  his 
itinerary  in  America,  254;  his  letter 
to  Ezra  Stiles,  241;  his  diploma  from 
Yale,  241;  his  transforming  imagina- 
tion, 197;  his  journey  to  Niagara  Falls, 
198;  receives  citizenship  of  New  Haven, 
264;  picture  of  his  farm  near  the  Hud- 
son, 191;  Letters  of  an  American 
Farmer,  197,  253 

CRIME,  32;  prevention  of,  196;  American 
way  of  life  leads  to  c,  280 

CRIMEAN  WAR,  306,  310 

CRITIC:   test  of  a  good  c.  in  America, 
113;  the  penalty  of  being  a  c.  is  that 
you  define  and  illuminate  your  own 
limitations  when  censuring  others, 
171 

CRITIC,  THE,  49,  191,  311 

CRITICISM:   supercilious  c,  204 

CRITICS,  304;  and  John  Brown,  178 

CROESE,  14 

CROMWELL,  ARGENTINE,  257 

CROMWELL,  OLIVER,  23,  65,  105, 
131,  141-142,  155,  157,  170,  237, 
282 

CROSBY  &  NICHOLS,  163 

CROTHERS,  SAMUEL  McCHORD,  Uni- 
tarian clergyman,  207,  238 

CRUICKSHANK,  MRS.  SUSAN,  283 

CUDWORTH,  RALPH,  43 

CULTURE:   how  it  flows  in  a  country,  96 

CULVERWEL,  NAIHANAEL:   Light  of 
Nature,  141-142 

GUMMING,  COLONEL,  172 

GUMMING,  REV.  DR.,  20 

CUPPLES  &CO.,  66 

CURRAN,  MISS:   her  portrait  of  SheUey, 
231 


CURRY,  DR.  SAMUEL  SILAS:    "The 

Logic  of  Emerson,"  226-227 
CURRY'S  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION, 

191,  196 
CURTIS,  BURRILL,  85 
CURTIS,  CHARLES  P.,  184 
CURTIS,  CORNELIA,  217 
CURTIS,  GEORGE  TICKNOR,  89,  262, 

284? 
CURTIS,  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  30,  32- 

33,  85,  127,  139,  214,  284,  312- 

313;  in  Homes  of  American  Authors, 

311 
CURZON,  MARY,  1477,  217 
CURZON,  SAMUEL,  146;  owner  of  a 

romantic  miU,  217 
CURZON  FAMILY,  283 
CURZON  HOUSE,  186 
CURZON 'S  BOWERY  MILL,  186,  217; 

destroyed  by  fire,  146 
GUSHING,  CALEB,  84 
GUSHING  FAMILY,  283 
CUSTOM  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  Hawthorne's 

appointment  to,  230 
CUTTER,  GEORGE  W.,  9 
CY  PRES,  great  rule  of,  263 
CYMRIC,  THE,  254 
CYNTHIA,  183 


D 


DAGUERRE,  LOUIS  JACQUES  MANOfi, 
6,  127-128 

DAGUERREOTYPES,  125,  128,  205 

DALHOUSIE,  EARL  OF,  209 

DALL,  CAROLINE  WELLS  HEALEY: 
a  feminist,  278,  296-297;  The  Col- 
lege, the  Market  and  the  Court,  296 

DALLAS,  GEORGE  M.,  303 

DALTON  BROTHERS,  bandits,  72 

DANA,  CHARLES,  103,  312-313 

DANA,  CHARLES  ANDERSON,  85, 
214-215,  277;  The  Household  Book 
of  Poetry,  9,  54 

DANA,  RICHARD  HENRY,  30,  113, 
160,  162 

DANA  FAMILY,  173 

DANES,  275 

DANIEL,  SAMUEL,  9,  13 

DANIELS,  MISS,  310 

DANIELS,  COL.  EDWARD,  160 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI,  9,  16,  39,  47-49, 
61,  64,  69,  71,  97,  114,  119,  124, 
132,  143,  148,  167,  182,  204,  266, 
295,  299,  307,  315,  319;  his  Bea- 
trice Portinari,  48;  his  crude  no- 
tions about  the  earth  and  heU,  145 

DANUBE,  275 

DARLEY,  FELIX  OCTAVIUS  CARR, 
illustrator  of  "Evangeline,"  52 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  245 

DARWIN,  CHARLES,  14,  214 


DARWINISM,  14,  24-25 

DAVID,  247 

DAVIDSON,  PROF,  THOMAS:    "the 
wandering  scholar,"  45,  64,  86, 
90,  192,  216,  259;  his  school  at 
Farmington,  Conn.,  63,  280;  his 
summer  school  at  Keene,  N.Y., 
in  the  Adirondacks,  111;  saw  Em- 
erson calmly  sleeping  through  his 
lecture,  105? 

DAVIS,  JUDGE,  122,  220 

DAVIS,  MISS,  of  Hymouth,  64 

DAVIS,  ANDREW  JACKSON,  14 

DAVIS,  MRS.  ARAMINTA,  279 

DAVIS,  CHARLES  GIDEON,  220 

DAVIS,  CHARLES  HAROLD,  land- 
scape paintings  of,  86 

DAVIS,  CAPT.  ISAAC,  of  Acton,  32- 
33 

DAVIS,  JEFFERSON,  69,  168,  173, 
196,  215,  265,  270,  299,  305, 
323;  and  Kansas,  231 

DAVIS,  MRS.  REBECCA  BLAINE 
(HARDING):   distorts  the  Tran- 
scendentalists,  116,  175;  "Bits 
of  Gossip,"  183 

DAVIS,  RICHARD  HARDING,  116 

DAVIS,  WILLIAM,  of  Plymouth,  220; 
his  anecdotes  concerning  Web- 
ster's last  days,  220 

DAVIS,  WILLIAM  T.:   Ancient  Land- 
marks of  Plymouth,  58 

DAVIS  FAMILY,  220 

DAVY,  SIR  HUMPHRY,  128? 

DAY  FAMILY,  232 

DEAF  PEOPLE,  309 

DEAK,  FRANZ:   his  statue  in  Buda- 
pest, 79 

DEANE  SALE,  104 

DECKER,  DR.  F.  C.  322 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE, 
243,  274 

DECORATION  DAY,  239 

DEE,  EDWARD  D.,  315;  edits  The 
Minute  Man,  311 

DEFOE,  DANIEL,  14,  19 

DEISTS,  240 

DELANE,  JOHN  THADDEUS,  com- 
pared with  Thoreau,  317 

DELINEATOR  MAGAZINE,  214 

DELPHI  and  DELPHIC,  234,  299 

DELTON  FAMILY,  102 

DEMBINSKI,  HENRYK,  28 

DEMOCRACY:   managed  on  business 
principles,  129;  in  New  England, 
19 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  220 

DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW,  188,  288, 
311 

DEMOCRATS,  169 

DEMOSTHENES,  130,  260 

DENMAN,  MRS.,  34 

DE  NORMANDIE,  DR.,  272 


DENT,  J,  M.,  &  SONS  LTD.,  314 

DERBY,  JOSEPH,  292 

DERBY,  LORD,  14 

DEVENS,  CHARLES,  general  and 
judge,  108,  162 

DEVIL,  210,  292 

DE  VINNE,  THEODORE  LOW,  269 

DE  VINNE  PRESS,  THE,  132,  269 

DEWEY,  MARY,  59 

DEWEY,  ORVILLE,  60,  86;  his  auto- 
biography, 59 

DeWITT,  REV.  MR.,  20 

DIAL,  THE,  magazine  of  the  Tran- 
scendentalists,  6,  12,  54,  64,  73, 
76,  80,  84,  104,  107,  116-117, 
126,  134,  141,  177,  185,  218,  240- 
241,  251,  261,  282,  290,  317,  320 

DIARIES,  294 

DIAZ,  MRS.  ABBY  (MORTON),  163, 
213,  301;  see  also  Mrs.  Morton- 
Diaz. 

DIAZ,  MRS.  HELEN,  85 

DICKENS,  CHARLES,  57,  64,  168, 
174,  226,  258,  295;  and  the  cava- 
lier view  of  life,  155;  and  the  Tran- 
scendentalists,  267;  has  influenced 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  8;  Dombey  and 
Son,  148 

DICKENS  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON,  226 

DICKENSON,  EMILY:  her  odd,  sibyl- 
line verses,  66 

DIGGES,  DUDLEY,  246 

DIOGENES,  285 

DIONYSIUS,  worship  of,  226,  299 

DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPAGITE,  64 

DISCIPLINE:    extraordinary  example  of 
English  d.,  45 

DISRAELI,  BENJAMIN,  119;  Lodiair,  8; 
Vivian  Grey,  8 

DIX,  DOROTHEA  LYNDE,  64 

DIXON,  THOMAS,  302? 

DOANE,  DEACON,  59 

DOBELL,  BERTRAND,  276 

DODD  &  MEAD  CO.,  155 

DODGE,  MARY  ABBY,  129 

DOE,  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  258 

DOELLINGER,  HERR,  of  Munich,  126 

DOGMAS,  148 

DOGMATIZING,  117 

DOLBEAR,  DR.  AMOS  EMERSON,  on 
Emerson  as  a  prophet  of  science,  161 

DOLE,  DR.  CHARLES  FLETCHER, 
100?,  232 

DOLL  &  RICHARDS,  exhibition  gallery 
of,  86,  308 

DOMITLAN,  130 

DONNE,  JOHN,  9,  89,  268;  Satires,  49 

DOREN,  MARK  VAN:  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  319 

DOUBLEDAY  &  PAGE  CO.,  157 

DOUGLAS,  GAVIN,  229 

DOUGLAS,  STEPHEN  ARNOLD,  220, 
230,  250,  265 
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DOUGLASS,  FREDERICK,  189,  200, 
210,  232;  his  new  lecture  on  John 
Brown,  24 

DOWDEN,  EDWARD,  188 

DOWNS,  MRS.  ANNIE,  of  Andover, 
132 

DOY,  DR.  JOHN,  210-211 

DOYLE,  PETER,  101 

DRAINAGE  of  sewage,  293,  294 

DRAKE,  FRANCES  HILLS  (WILDER), 
262-263 

DRAKE,  MRS.  JONATHAN,  98,  262 

DRAKE,  OLIVE,  263 

DRAKE  FAMILY,  262 

DRAMA,  222-223,  299 

DRAMATIC  PERFORMANCES  in  Con- 
cord, 218,  264,  266,  287 

DRAPER,  DR.  JOHN  WILLIAM,  128 

DRAPER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  204 

DRESSER,  MRS.:  Life  and  Opinions 
of  P.  P.  Quinby,  87 

DRESSER,  HORATIO  WILLIS,  115, 
305 

DREW,  THOMAS,  100 

DRINKING,  237 

DRUIDS,  8,  193,  229 

DRUSES,  139 

DRYDEN,  JOHN,  42,  45,  61,  65,  87, 
251,  271 

DU  BLED,  VICTOR:  French  Society, 
121-122 

DU  BOIS,  WILLIAM  E.  B.:  John  Brown, 
247 

DU  BOSC,  JACQUES:  The  Compleat 
Woman,  246 

DUDLEY,  ELBRIDGE  GERRY,  279;  his 
antislavery  rendezvous,  235 

DUDLEY,  JOHN,  former  judge  of  Ray- 
mond, N.H.,  235,  245? 

DUDLEY,  GOV.  JOSEPH,  147,  152? 

DUDLEY,  GOV.  THOMAS,  147,  152? 

DUFF,  JOHN  WIGHT:    Literary  History 
of  Rome,  245 

DUGANNE,  ELISHA,  68 

DUGARD,  MARIE,  228,  230-231,  258; 
as  a  translator  of  Emerson,  266;  her 
French  translation  of  Emerson's  poem 
on  Friendship,  266;  heads  a  girls'  col- 
lege in  France,  248;  background  of  her 
interest  in  the  U.S.,  259;  American 
Society,  266;  Emerson:   Sa  Vie,  Son 
Oeuvre,  227,  246;  La  Socigtg  Ameri- 
caine,  259 

DUMAIN,  MR.,  302 

DU  MAURIER,  GEORGE  LOUIS  PAL- 
MELLA  BUSSON:    Trilby,  84 

DUMFRIES,  EARL  OF,  209 

DUNBAR,  REV.  ASA,  Thoreau 's  grand- 
father, 184-185,  209,  228,  307;  a 
Mason,  209 

DUNBAR,  CHARLES,  185 

DUNBAR,  CYNTHIA,  13,  185 

DUNBAR,  LOUISA,  185 


DUNBAR,  MARY  CONES),  MRS. 

SIMEON,  184-185,  210,  228,  313 
DUNBAR,  SOPHIA,  185 
DUNBAR,  WILLIAM,  54,  229 
DUNBAR  FAMILY,  184 
DUNCAN,  KING,  221 
DUNCAN,  REBECCA,  235 
DUPANLOUP,  BP.  FfiLDC  ANTOINE 

PHILIBERT,  59 
DUTCHMAN:   the  flying  d.,  64 
DUTTON,  E.  P.,  &C0.,  INC.,  314 
DUTY,  305 
DUVENECK,  FRANK:   his  statue  of 

Emerson,  190-191 
DUYCKINCK,  EVERT  AUGUSTUS,  34 
DWIGHT,  MISS,  of  Springfield,  64 
DWIGHT,  EDMUND,  64 
DWIGHT,  JOHN,  85 
DWIGHT,  JOHN  SULLIVAN,  42,  85, 

313;  as  writer  of  hymns,  72 
DWIGHT,  DR.  TIMOTHY,  Congrega- 

tionalist  clergyman  and  grandson 

of  Timothy  D.,  president  of  Yale, 

56,  162? 
DWIGHT,  WILLIAM,  64 
DWIGHT  FAMILY,  119 
DYER,  HARRISON  GRAY,  295-296 


E 


EAGLESWOOD,  N.J.,  220 

EARLE,  DR.  PLINY,  108,  110,  115, 
171,  219,  313;  Memoirs,  141 

EARLE,  RALPH,  drew  a  picture  of 
the  British  officers  in  1775,  260 

EARLE  FAMILY,  235 

EARLE 'S  COFFEE  HOUSE,  316 

EASTBURN,  KIRK  &  CO.,  265 

EASTER,  199 

EASTERBROOK,  JOSEPH,  43 

EASTWOOD,  DOROTHY,  has  edited 
Golden  Thou^ts  from  Thoreau, 
221 

EATON,  WILLIAM  L.,  204,  323 

EATON,  MRS.  WILLIAM,  318 

EATON,  WYATT:   his  head  of  Emer- 
son, 126;  notes  on  Emerson  and 
others,  114 

EATON,  MRS.  WYATT,  reads  her 
husband's  notes  on  Emerson  and 
other  poets,  114 

EDDY,  MARY  RAK^R,  153,  238,  269; 
and  Phineas  Quinby,  87;  her  gro- 
tesque writings  show  traces  of 
mysticism,  115;  Science  and  Health, 
128 

EDDY,  W.  H.,  299 

"EDDYISM,"  153 

EDGEWORTH,  MAEIA,  63 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  57 

EDUCATION,  12,  16,  33,  236;  in  New 
England,  212;  i^ilosophy  of,  144 


EDWARD  IV,  43 

EDWARD,  CHARLES,  220 

EDWARD,  JAMES  FRANCIS,  the  '"Old 
Chevalier,"  223 

EDWARDS,  JONATHAN,  60,  153,  254; 
t±ie  poetical  side  of,  50;  The  Freedom 
of  the  WiU,  246 

EFFENDI,  ABBAS,  139,  269-270,  318 

EGGLESTON,  EDWARD,  49 

EGOTISM:  there  is  a  true  and  worthy  e., 
82 

EGYPT,  222 

EGYPTIANS,  261 

EIKON  BASILIKE,  294 

ELDRIDGE,  MARTIN,  295 

ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES,  195 

ELECTIVE  SYSTEM:   limitations  of  the 
e-s.  in  education,  236 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  174 

ELECTROTYPERS,  186 

ELIOT,  REV,  ANDREW,  245 

ELIOT,  PRES.  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  88, 
131,  147-148,  162,  177,  191,  214;  on 
Emerson  as  poet  and  seer,  190;  has 
led  the  country  astray  in  his  educa- 
tional theories,  236;  Sanborn's  remi- 
niscences of,  235 

ELIOT,  JOHN,  the  Indian  apostle  visited 
Concord,  152 

ELIOT,  DR.  SAMUEL,  72,  162 

ELIOT,  REV.  SAMUEL  ATKINS,  147 

ELIZABETH  I,  246,  261 

ELLERY,  LUCY,  274 

ELLERY,  WILLIAM,  274 

ELLERY  FAMILY,  173 

ELLET,  ELIZABETH  FRIES  (LUMMIS), 
140,  259 

ELLIOTT,  MAUD  (HOWE),  90,  157,  165- 
166,  168,  248 

ELLIS,  CONSTANCE  (EMERY),  192 

ELLIS,  DR.  GEORGE  EDWARD,  on  Par- 
ker's '•unclassified  information,"  20?, 
70 

ELLIS,  GEORGE  H.,  46,  87 

ELLSWORTH,  MR.,  198 

ELLSWORTH,  VERDINE,  198 

ELMORE,  MR.,  of  Wisconsin,  250 

ELWELL,  FRANK  EDWIN,  the  Concord 
sculptor,  114-115,  132,  155;  his  busts 
of  Louisa  Alcott,  116,  127,  195,  218, 
266;  his  bust  of  Ellery  Channlng,  137 

EMANCIPATION,  112,  132,  162,  231, 
246,  256,  275,  278,  299,  315-316;  in 
the  West  Indies,  182,  189;  doctrine  of 
immediate  e.,  265 

EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION,  224, 
276 

EMANCIPATIONISTS,  156 

EMERSON,  MR.,  of  Waltham,  distant 
cousin  of  R.W.E.,  161 

EMERSON,  CHARLES,  nephew  of  R.W.E. 
59,  81,  158,  271,  313 

EMERSON,  MRS.  CHARLES,  257 
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EMERSON,  CHARLES  CHAUNCY,  177, 
207,  298-300;  tribute  to,  194 

EMERSON,  EDITH,  217 

EMERSON,  EDWARD:    on  Monadnoc, 
93;  his  lectures  in  London  on  Thoreau 
and  Sterling,  83;  Lenbach's  portrait 
of  an  E-E.,  128 

EMERSON,  DR.  EDWARD  WALDO,  101, 

166,  183,  190,  271,  293;  on  "The 
Sphinx,"  160 

EMERSON,  ELLEN,  63,  83-84,  318; 
cared  for  both  Mrs.  Sarah  Annesley 
and  Hannah  Upham  Parsons,  221;  her 
portrait  by  Hudson,  287;  her  resem- 
blance to  her  father,  287 

EMERSON,  ELLEN  (TUCKER),  217 

EMERSON,  GEORGE,  284 

EMERSON,  GEORGE  BARRELL,  21, 
264 

EMERSON,  DR.  HAVEN,  313 

EMERSON,  REV.  JOHN,  54 

EMERSON,  REV.  JOSEPH,  54,  318 

EMERSON,  LIDIAN  (JACKSON),  22, 
94-95,  107,  129,  148,  182,  191, 
249,  279,  310;  called  "Queenie" 
by  R.W.E. ;  described  by  Alcott, 
149;  preserved  Rowse's  prelimi- 
nary sketch  of  R.W.E.,  125;  her 
favorite  preacher  was  Edmund 
Sears,  291 

EMERSON,  MARY  MOODY,  157,  201, 
207,  248,  272;  her  letters  and  jour- 
nals somewhat  injured  by  the  fire 
in  the  Emerson  home,  158 

EMERSON,  RALPH  WALDO,  11,  13, 
20,  22-23,  33,  37,  40,  42,  45,  48- 
49,  51-53,  55,  71-73,  77,  82,  85, 
87-88,  90-91,  93,  102,  114-117, 
121,  128,  130,  132,  135,  138-139, 
141-142,  146-147,  149,  158,  162, 

167,  169,  171-172,  176,  181,  183, 
185,  188,  192,  196,  199-200,  204- 
205,  209,  211-212,  217,  225,  232, 
242-243,  253,  255,  257,  261,  266- 
267,  271-274,  275-276,  279-280, 
284,  286,  290-292,  295,  298-299, 
301-303,  311-313,  317,  319-322; 
the  philosopher  and  poet,  196;  the 
only  great  mind  that  America  has 
produced  in  literature,  208;  the  Ru- 
tarch  of  Beotlan  New  England,  129; 
a  high  priest  among  the  walkers, 
285;  our  New  England  Plutarch,  72; 
a  poet  from  whom  the  old  world  had 
much  to  learn,  118;  a  philosopher- 
poet,  119;  and  Hannah  Upham  (Has- 
klns)  Parsons,  222;  and  Martin  Con- 
way, 252;  and  Sampson  Reed,  251; 
and  the  engravings  of  Piranesi,  241; 
and  Nietzsche,  254;  and  Dr.  Chan- 

,  nlng,  169;  and  Orville  Dewey,  59; 
and  the  centennial  celebration,  33; 
and  Rutarch's  Morals,  129;  and 


Transcendentalism,  169;  and  John 
Brown,  161;  and  Herman  Grimm, 
148;  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  153; 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Langdon,  152;  and 
Theodore  Parker,  149;  and  aboli- 
tion, 162;  and  Whitman,  30,  78, 
85-86,  188,  300,  323;  and  Fr,  Ed- 
ward Taylor,  175,  198;  and  anti- 
slavery,  189;  and  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Anniversary,  7;  and  the 
Bhagavadgita,  282;  and  the  prov- 
erb about  the  mousetrap,  277; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  63;  and 
Brother  Azarias,  71;  and  Henri 
Bergson,  315;  and  Howells,  83, 
131;  and  taxes,  292;  and  the  Har- 
vard student,  291;  and  Joseph 
Cook,  125;  and  Coventry  Patmore, 
97;  and  Shakespeare,  211;  unlike 
Patmore,  97;  on  Poe,  118,  237; 
on  Boston,  69;  on  manners,  11; 
on  Brooks's  assault  on  Sumner, 
11;  on  Byron's  genius,  12;  on  the 
Cherokees,  182;  on  rhyme,  13; 
on  wealth,  180;  on  the  superior 
value  of  leisure  as  compared  with 
work,  187;  on  the  farmers  of  Con- 
cord at  the  Bridge,  23;  on  Edward 
Gibbon,  159;  on  Lowell,  Holmes 
and  Longfellow,  37;  on  Landor, 
40;  on  miracles,  53;  on  Jones 
Very,  58;  on  principle  and  ex- 
pedient, 220;  on  lovers,  222;  on 
the  property  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment to  be  the  most  refining  of  all 
influences,  69;  on  French  society, 
121;  on  Monadnoc,  93;  on  French- 
men, 87;  on  Dr.  Channing's  read- 
ing of  hymns,  89;  on  Wendell  Phil- 
lips and  Daniel  Webster,  165;  in 
France  and  Germany,  221,  227, 
246,  248;  in  Italy,  18;  in  Russia, 
121;  in  public  conversations,  180; 
in  politics,  182;  in  the  Memoirs 
of  John  Qulncy  Adams,  41;  in 
courses  in  American  literature, 
268;  at  threshold  of  old  age,  222; 
at  odds  with  Thoreau,  206;  at  the 
funeral  of  Charles  Adams  Faulk- 
ner, 194;  at  Horticultural  Hall,  6; 
at  Conantum,  302;  as  a  teacher  of 
W.  T.  Harris,  242;  as  describer 
of  natural  phenomena,  258;  as  a 
"reporter"  of  life,  266;  as  critic, 
33;  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  61;  as 
a  prophet  of  science,  161;  as  con- 
versationalist, 180;  as  a  preacher, 
186;  as  school  committeeman,  183; 
as  writer  of  hymns,  72;  his  orien- 
talism, 203;  his  enduring  eminence, 
207;  his  remarkable  face,  205;  his 
letters  to  Longfellow,  209;  his  let- 
ters to  Samuel  Gray  Ward,  218; 


his  remark  when  Mrs .  Howe  tried  to 
convert  him  to  orthodoxy,  213;  his  in- 
fluence among  German- Americans, 
221;  his  poems  translated  into  French, 
227;  has  leading  place  in  Goddard's 
Transcendentalists  of  New  England, 
228;  his  distaste  for  mathematics  and 
limited  knowledge  of  music,  231;  his 
eulogy  of  John  Brown,  250;  his  early 
journals  and  letters,  248;  his  fame 
compared  with  that  of  Thoreau  and 
Whitman,  239;  his  translations  from 
the  Persian  poets,  239;  his  strange 
way  of  translating  Persian  poetry, 
239;  his  free  lectures  in  Concord, 
239;  his  relations  with  Thoreau  and 
Higginson,  260;  his  correspondence 
about  Fruitlands,  260;  his  meetings 
with  Charles  MaUoy,  258;  his  sum- 
mer house  built  by  Alcott,  268;  his 
apostrophe  to  friendship,  266;  his 
letters  to  Thoreau  are  up  for  auction, 
265;  his  meeting  Marian  Evans,  233; 
his  writing  is  Christian  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  word,  169;  his  greatest 
poems,  61;  his  religion  and  his  de- 
tractors, 58;  his  suppressed  lecture 
on  French  society,  54,  78,  121,  213; 
his  reply  to  Mary  Preston  Steams,  54; 
his  correspondence  with  Thoreau,  50; 
his  correspondence  with  Carlyle,  50; 
his  remark  on  Longfellow's  picture, 
47;  his  Transcendentalism  compared 
with  Tennyson's,  43;  his  early  and 
later  styles,  42;  his  advice  to  minor 
poets,  40;  his  supposed  portrait  by 
Lenbach,  126;  his  life  parallels  Plu- 
tarch's in  several  areas,  130;  his 
mysticism,  152;  his  funeral  eulogy 
on  Thoreau  criticized,  144;  his  maxim 
about  paying  debts,  145;  his  state  of 
mind,  151;  his  mastery  of  epigram- 
matic English,  155;  his  searching 
catechism  concemrng  Anglican  reli- 
gion, 153;  his  address  to  Kossuth, 
150;  his  highest  doctrines  and  the 
"Immortality  Ode,"  164;  his  verses 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  Minuteman,  32; 
his  Parnassus  criticized,  32;  his  new 
lecture  on  "Chivalry,"  30;  his  inci- 
dental meetings  in  London,  29;  his 
word-picture  of  democracy  at  work, 
19;  his  sermon  on  George  Adams 
Sampson  quoted,  186;  his  diffuseness 
of  style  in  the  sermons,  187;  his 
poem  on  Boston,  187;  his  companions 
in  his  walks,  177;  his  relation  to 
metaphysics,  190;  his  statue  by  Ehi- 
veneck,  190;  his  letter  to  WiUiam 
Silsbee,  193;  his  thoughts  on  wealth, 
195;  his  uncollected  essay,  original- 
ly a  part  of  "Uses  of  Great  Men,"  282; 
his  definitions  more  profound  and  in- 
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elusive  than  those  of  other  critics, 
12;  his  recent  course  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  12;  his  biographical  paper  at 
the  women's  club,  5;  his  high  praise 
for  Milton,  5;  his  remark  on  being 
able  to  distinguish  Vivian  Grey  in 
all  companies,  8;  his  Cambridge 
lectures,  7;  his  generosity  as  a  lec- 
turer, 7;  his  eulogy  on  Lincoln,  7; 
his  astronomical  expression,  6;  his 
merits  were  not  immediately  per- 
ceived, 71;  his  species  of  illumina- 
tion is  soaring  above  the  temple  like 
a  star,  71;  his  genius  is  akrti  to  Wash- 
ington's, 70;  his  interest  in  Boston, 
70;  his  correspondence  with  John 
Sterling,  83;  his  complaints  against 
himself,  305;  his  critics,  304;  his 
mastery  of  language,  304;  his  prac- 
tical faculty,  304-305;  his  constitu- 
tional reserve,  304;  his  phrase  for 
'tiypocritic  days"  is  "daughters  of 
Time,"  124;  his  Divinity  School  Ad- 
dress, 122;  his  recorded  visits  to 
Naushon,  111;  his  speech  against 
Webster,  108;  his  recurring  perti- 
nence, 108;  his  conversations  with 
Max  Mueller  at  Oxford,  99;  his  Eng- 
lish and  Wordsworth's  compared, 
88;  his  language  compared  with  that 
of  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle,  88;  his 
interview  with  Wordsworth,  88;  his 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  Charles  Jack- 
son, 94;  his  story  of  Carlyle  and 
Edward  Irving,  165;  invited  Brown 
to  his  house,  206;  is  host  to  Long- 
fellow, 209;  destitute  of  neither  his- 
toric sense,  artistic  sense  nor  meta- 
physic  sense,  208;  often  entertained 
Margaret  Fuller,  224;  is  yielding  to 
Thoreau  in  Germany,  221;  never  lost 
faith  in  Whitman,  249;  overvalued  the 
first  Leaves  of  Grass,  249;  read  in 
French  schools,  248;  mobbed  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  238;  was  spoiled  for 
poetry  by  his  philosophy,  268;  sought 
consecutiveness,  266;  called  a  gap- 
toothed  ape,  62;  will  survive  as  a 
poet,  61;  is  an  example  of  that  infal- 
lible English  and  American  success 
in  poetry  which  Symonds  mentions, 
61;  shares  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo- 
Norman  and  Celtic  traditions  in  poet- 
ry, 61;  praised  in  Hamerton's  Essays, 
61;  remained  faithful  to  the  double  law 
of  the  intellectual  life- -high  thinking 
and  fearless  utterance,  61;  portrayed 
as  a  manifestation  of  Christianity  in 
the  Carlyle  correspondence,  56;  at- 
tended Wilberforce's  funeral  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  56;  neglected  by  John 
Nichol,  56;  undervalued  by  Prof. 
Nichol,  57;  compared  with  Shelley 


and  Wordsworth,  56;  discussed  in 
the  papers  of  Ezra  Ripley,  50;  will 
be  more  valued  for  his  style  than 
for  his  thougjit,  126;  exceeds  Plu- 
tarch in  original  genius,  129;  is 
now  studied  more  than  Browning, 
157;  anticipated  Fitzgerald  in  some 
of  his  translations  from  the  Per- 
sian, 157;  much  in  the  news,  157; 
said  Brown  "would  make  the  gal- 
lows glorious  like  the  cross,"  161; 
usually  spoke  for  one  hour,  146; 
every\A^ere  quoted,  everywhere 
praised,  151;  drew  Sanborn's  at- 
tention to  the  noblest  sonnets  of 
Wordsworth,  151;  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  hermit  in  Grimm's 
novel.  Invincible  Powers,  148; 
compared  with  Milton,  155;  was 
constantly  revising  and  seldom 
quite  satisfied,  149;  does  not  quote 
from  Poe  in  Parnassus,  31;  honors 
Michaelangelo,  32;  spoke  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  as  "dog  cheap,"  32; 
suppressed  a  volume  of  reports  on 
his  English  lectures,  29;  included 
none  of  his  own  poems  in  Parnas- 
sus, 29;  belongs  on  same  ground 
as  the  Greek  thinkers,  186;  wise 
in  not  publishing  more  of  his  ser- 
mons, 187;  wished  to  treat  Jesus 
among  his  representative  men, 
178;  used  the  Platonic  methods 
rather  too  obviously,  176;  had  a 
screw  loose  somewhere,  175;  must 
go  to  Heaven  for  Satan  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  him,  175;  can 
never  get  beyond  the  English  lan- 
guage ,  1 77;  thought  Shelley  too 
metaphysical,  176;  said  Carlyle 
sets  and  sneers,  274;  honored  in 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  279; 
disparaged  Goethe's  Faust,  14; 
cannot  endure  Shelley,  13;  con- 
sidered Wordsworth  melodious 
only  at  intervals,  12;  quoted  by 
Sumner,  11;  was  the  intellectual 
sequence  to  Sir  Harry  Vane  and 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  74;  writes 
well  when  pressed  for  time,  7;  has 
•   what  Matthew  Arnold  caUs  "dis- 
tinction, "  6;  reads  in  Boston  to  a 
class  of  100,  5;  compared  with 
Newman,  71;  called  a  "sage"  in 
Channing's  poem,  315;  stayed  at 
the  American  House  in  Boston, 
316;  related  to  William  Howard 
Taft,  318;  tried  to  have  Charles 
Reade's  books  published  in  Boston, 
78;  never  deserved  the  adjective 
•timid,"  78;  celebrated  in  Alcott's 
"Ion,"  306;  gave  Sanborn  a  copy  of 
Leaves  of  Grass,  300;  translated 


into  German,  124;  compared  with  Nie- 
tzsche, 124;  more  poet  than  philoso- 
pher, 108;  evaluated,  114;  taken  as  an 
oracle  against  the  prevalent  material- 
ism, 115;  is  becoming  the  oracle  of 
the  thinking  class,  90;  read  Alcott's 
sonnets,  119;  admired  by  Patmore  but 
not  understood  by  him,  120;  was  given 
to  moods  of  abstraction,  96;  thought 
Dr,  Jackson  wronged,  94;  contributed 
the  rules  of  Transcendentalism;  Haw- 
thorne, the  examples,  168;  is  patron 
saint  at  Greenacre  Summer  Confer- 
ences, 170;  Sanborn  on  critics  of  E,, 
208;  talks  with  E.,  208;  photographs 
and  portraits  of,  205;  early  daguerreo- 
types of,  205;  subject  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
remarks,  213;  liberals  pay  a  visit  to 
his  study,  216;  Mrs.  Sarah  Annesley 
was  his  cousin,  221;  logic  of,  226; 
environment  influenced  his  poetry, 
248;  abuse  of  E.  in  the  press,  240; 
where  he  was  bom  in  Boston,  238; 
his  poems  discussed  by  Sanborn  in 
his  academy,  268;  women  who  clus- 
tered about  E.,  235;  Swinburne's  on- 
slau^t  on  E.,  62;  a  taste  for  E.  cre- 
ated in  the  South,  61;  Arnold's  "high 
seriousness"  is  found  in  E.,  61;  the 
harvest  of  poesy  will  include  among 
its  sheaves  more  that  E .  has  written 
than  can  be  found  in  poets  who  have 
had  a  temporary  fame,  61;  best  trib- 
ute to  E.  from  England,  61;  The  Gen- 
ius and  Character  of  E.  is  about  to  be 
published,  61;  letter  concerning  his 
brother  Charles,  59;  anecdotes  of, 
53;  Conway  has  preserved  his  table- 
talk,  his  letters  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  and  habits,  53;  the  fanciful 
was  as  foreign  to  him  as  the  ideal  was 
native  and  characteristic,  53;  "The  few 
superior  persons  in  each  community 
are  so  by  their  steadiness  to  reality 
and  their  neglect  of  appearances,"  53; 
outline  of  his  spiritual  philosophy,  52; 
a  political  fable  by,  52;  Dr.  Harris  on 
E's  prose,  51;  Burrougji's  inadequate 
estimate  of,  39;  requirements  for  the 
right  evaluation  of  E.,  39;  a  history 
of  the  E-Carlyle  correspondence,  51; 
French's  bust  of,  46,  191,  195;  why 
his  "Boston"  is  memorable,  38;  Albee's 
remembrances  of  E.,  126;  Thoreau's 
prediction  of  his  fame,  126;  Grimm's 
sources  of  information  concerning  E . , 
126;  Wyatt  Eaton's  head  of  E.,  126; 
Rowse's  early  sketch  of  E.,  126;  pic- 
tures of  E.,  147;  HoweUs  visited  E., 
131;  Jews  to  honor  E.,  147;  shocking 
caricatures  of  E .  in  the  Book- Lover's 
Magazine,  146-147;  Gleason's  photo- 
graphs of  E.  and  Ihoreau  landscapes, 
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142;  problem  of  classifying  him, 
148;  the  first  qualification  for  esti- 
mating E ,  is  to  acknowledge  his 
superiority,  148;  how  he  and  his 
companions  were  persecuted,  150; 
the  centennial  lectures  concerning 
him  reported  in  German,  154;  Al- 
cott's opinions  as  origiiial  as  E's, 
163;  Lowell's  joke  about  him,  162; 
Youmans'  charges  against,  33;  Sum- 
ner's tribute  to,  19;  importance  of 
his  occasional  speeches,  19;  the 
fire  damage  to  his  house,  15;  Fur- 
ness's  portrait  of,  9;  Hunt's  paint- 
ing of,  24;  David  Scott's  portrait  of, 
9,  24,  126;  Gould's  bust  of,  9,  17; 
King's  bust  of,  17;  Milmore's  bust 
of,  17;  French  translations  of,  189; 
mythology  concerning  him,  183;  the 
New  Thought  Movement  grew  out  of 
his  teachings,  194;  Lander's  whimsi- 
cal comment  on  E,,  177;  a  statue  of 
him  planned  for  front  of  the  Concord 
Library,  195;  Ellen's  resemblance 
to  him,  287;  Whittier  stands  next  to 
E.  in  poetry,  281;  literary  criticism 
in  his  weekly  readings,  13;  character 
of  his  Boston  audiences,  12;  public 
readings  by,  11;  what  constitutes  the 
charm  of  his  poetry,  9;  more  read- 
ings in  the  Boston  area,  6;  impor- 
tance of  his  poems,  6;  alterations  in 
'Ode  to  Beauty,"  6;  the  problem  of 
reporting  his  lectures,  6;  Alcott  ex- 
celled E.  in  tolerance,  74;  Rowse's 
crayons  of  E.,  69,  126;  we  still  lack 
the  ideal  likeness  of  E.,  69;  Lowell 
is  second  only  to  E.  as  a  critic,  67; 
Goethe  was  a  forerunner  of  E . ,  64; 
What  made  E .  and  Whitman  mutually 
attractive  at  first?  86;  MaUoy  begins 
lectures  on,  86;  the  limitations  and 
bias  of  Vernon  Lee,  an  Englishwoman 
who  writes  on  E.,  86;  nobody  can  ap- 
preciate his  prose  fully  who  does  not 
perceive  that  he  is  more  poet  than 
philosopher,  86;  Holmes's  prose,  like 
E's,  was  poetic,  83;  a  report  on  his 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  84;  to  Kossuth: 
"Everything  great  and  excellent  in  the 
world  is  in  minorities,"  79;  correct 
dating  of  his  "Concord  Hymn,"  79;  the 
flavor  of  his  history  of  Concord,  80; 
Thoreau's  style  more  epigrammatic 
than  E's,  80;  Edward  Bangs  brought 
Charles  Reade  's  books  to  E . ,  78;  how 
E.  welcomed  and  admonished  Kossuth, 
78;  Elizabeth  Peabody  had  been  selected 
to  marry  E.,  78;  Lowell's  youthful  cen- 
sures of  E.,  311;  photograph  by  South- 
worth  and  Hawes,  308;  w^at  he  meant  by 
calling  himself  "cold,"  305;  hyperbole 
was  his  natural  language,  305;  how  one 


judges  E.,  113;  Leo  Tolstoi  read 
E,,  121;  how  punished  by  Har- 
vard, 122;  Transcendentalism 
was  native  to  E .  and  to  Shake- 
speare, 123;  Edward  Gibbon's 
style  like  E's,  124;  the  strong 
centripetal  influence  of,  290; 
"Inmioral  conclusions  spare  us 
trouble  in  examining  the  argu- 
ments," 297;  Will  you  stand  like 
E,  in  a  true  position?  108;  Har- 
vard students  hissed  E.  at  Cam- 
bridgeport,  108;  trying  to  convert 
E.,  the  heretic  of  Concord,  to  the 
austere  joys  of  Calvinism,  108; 
pertinence  of  his  oracles  in  many 
religious  and  social  crises,  108; 
like  E's  "Guy"  Phillips  Brooks 
was  the  favorite  of  the  Powers, 
110;  from  E.  the  heretic  to  E, 
the  honored  spiritual  leader,  112; 
Wyatt  Eaton's  notes  on  E.,  114; 
Mrs.  Davis  sees  him  in  a  false 
light,  116;  Bartol  had  an  esthetic 
pedal  not  found  in  Fr.  Taylor  or 
E.,  117;  John  Bancroft  accom- 
panied Sanborn  on  a  visit  to  E . , 
119;  Pobiedonostseff  a  great  read- 
er of  E.,  121;  Charles  Malloy's 
new  lectures  on  E's  "Sphynx," 
107;  Pillsbury  was  the  original  of 
that  sketch  by  E.,  106;  Augusta 
Watson's  book  on  Plymouth  men- 
tions E.,  106;  we  had  gods  in  our 
day,  E.  at  the  head  of  them,  105; 
Prof.  Davidson  saw  E.  calmly 
sleeping  throu^  a  lecture,  105; 
Rowse's  finished  head  of  E.,  125; 
difficulties  in  creating  a  statue  or 
portrait  of  him,  289;  a  textbook 
of  his  poems,  103;  Forster's 
criticism  of  E's  poetry,  103; 
John  Sterling's  correspondence 
with  E.,  100;  Sterling  wrote  him: 
"Neither  Carlyle  nor  you  can  be 
charged  with  timidity,"  101;  for 
all  our  culture  we  cannot  hope  to 
produce  another  E.,  96;  Arnold 
is  actually  a  pupil  of  E . ,  97;  San- 
bom's  analysis  of  E's  genius,  96; 
where  he  married  Lydia  Jackson, 
95,  107;  conditions  that  produced 
E.,  95;  Mrs.  Livermore's  recol- 
lections of,  94;  Theodore  Parker 
introduced  Malloy  to  E.,  91;  Mal- 
loy  interprets  his  poems,  90;  San- 
bom  left  Hanrard  for  the  more 
important  university  of  E .  and 
his  friends  at  Concord,  88;  San- 
bom  introduced  E .  to  passages 
in  Chateaubriand  on  Washingtcai 
and  Napoleon,  87;  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  sent  his  essays  to  Words- 


worth,  88;  "Bacchus,"  108;  "Boston," 
6;  "Boston  Hymn,"  38;  "Brahma,"  282; 
"Concord  Hymn,"  203;  Conduct  of  Life, 
248;  "Days,"  266;  "Dirge,"  300;  Eng- 
lish Traits,  39,  43,  177,  213;  Essays, 
224;  Essays,  First  Series,  226;  Es- 
says on  Criticism,  29;  "Hamatreya," 
149-150;  Journals,  258;  Letters  to  a 
Friend,  218;  "May  Day,"  164;  "The 
Method  of  Nature,"  161;  "My  Garden," 
255;  Natural  History  of  Intellect,  74, 
266;  Nature,  16,  127,  161,  186,  208, 
226,  248,  277;  "Ode  to  Beauty,"  218, 
241;  Parnassus,  29-30,  54,  118,  177, 
211,  253;  Poems,  211;  "The  Poet," 
176;  Poetry  and  Criticism,  12;  Poetry 
and  Imagination,  189;  "The  Problem," 
160;  Representative  Men,  43,  178; 
"Tlie  Rhodora,"  266;  "The  Sphinx," 
176,  204 

EMERSON,  RUTH  (HASKINS),  16,  205, 
221 

EMERSON,  WALDO,  son  of  R.W.E., 
205;  John  Thoreau  secured  a  da- 
guerreotype of  him,  128 

EMERSON,  WILLIAM,  brother  of 
R.W.E.,  41,  81,  99,  251,  313 

EMERSON,  REV.  WILLIAM,  father  of 
R.W.E.,  43 

EMERSON-BROWNING  CLUB  OF  WAL- 
THAM,  86,  90,  157,  258,  292 

EMERSON  CENTENNIAL,  139,  146- 
149,  153-154;  some  gossip,  malice 
and  ignorance  appear  in  it,  150 

EMERSON  DAY  at  Greenacre,  214,  233 

EMERSON  FAMILY,  76,  164,  243,  254, 
267;  and  the  Concord  Academy,  298 

EMERSON  HALL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  at 
Harvard  University,  149,  190 

EMERSON  HOUSE,  307 

EMERSON  PINE  dedicated  at  Green- 
acre,  214 

EMERSON.  POET  AND  THINKER  (GARY) 

EMERSON  SOCIETIES  and  CLUBS,  148, 
157 

EMERSON  SOCIETY  OF  BOSTON,  107- 
108,  112,  116,  136,  142-143,  147, 
157-158,  160-162,  176-178,  180, 
182-184,  189-191,  193,  195-196, 
203-208,  211-213,  221-222,  224- 
228,  230-231,  238,  248,  250,  258, 
260,  268;  reasons  for  suspending  its 
meetings,  237 

EMERSON  UNION,  THE,  of  Boston,  161- 
162,  207 

EMERSONIANS,  272 

EMERY,  SAMUEL  HOPKINS,  JR.,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  63,  153,  193;  on  Goethe's 
Elective  Affinities,  195 

EMERY  FAMILY,  146 

EMIGRANT  AID  COMPANY,  215 

EMPEDOCLES  said,  "I  am  God":   the 
story  about  his  shoe,  161-162 
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ENDICOTT,  GOV.  JOHN,  58,  267 

ENDICOTT,  WILLIAM,  292 

ENDOWMENTS  for  poets,  295 

ENDYMION,  241,  246 

ENGLAND:  is  hard  to  please  as  re- 
gards the  U.S.,  276;  new  editions 
of  WaldeninE.,  221 

ENGLISH  PEOPLE:   as  described  by 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  39;  their 
superciliousness,  94,  106 

ENGRAVERS,  294 

ENNEKING,  JOHN  JOSEPH:  his  sig- 
nificance as  an  artist,  317;  his 
sketches,  272;  said  Sanborn  had 
five  different  faces,  317-318 

ENVIRONMENT:   its  influence  on 
poetry,  248 

EPHRAIM,  COLONEL,  165 

EPICHARMUS,  176 

EPICS,  236;  the  chanting  of  Greek  e., 
89 

EPICURES,  246 

EPIGRAMS,  317;  Latin  and  Greek  e . , 
145 

EPIGRAPHS  of  the  Hittites,  222 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  299;  in  Con- 
cord, 192,  293;  has  "liberalized" 
considerably,  225 

EPISCOPALIANS,  216,  221;  are  honor- 
ing Emerson,  148;  Emerson's  search- 
ing catechism  concerning  E . ,  153 

EPITAPHS,  145;  Greek  e.  read  at  the 
burial  of  Channing's  ashes,  138 

ERASMUS,  DESIDERIUS:   Adages,  62 

ERASTIANISM,  235 

ESCOVEDO,  187 

ESPINASSE,  FRANCIS,  56,  78 

ESSAY:   women  and  the  short  e.,  162 

ESSEX  INSTITUTE,  180 

ESTES,  DANA,  222 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  102 

ETHER  as  an  anesthetic,  94 

ETHICS,  82;  and  history,  272;  popu- 
larity of,  94 

EUCLID,  183 

EULOGY,  221 

EUPHUES,  63 

EURIPIDES,  176 

EVE,  256,  299 

EVELYN,  JOHN,  13,  307 

EVERETT,  ALEXANDER,  240 

EVERETT,  CHARLES  CARROLL,  36 

EVERETT,  DAVID:   his  classic  decla- 
mation, 260 

EVERETT,  EDWARD,  10,  19,  121,  135, 
145,  162;  contributed  to  gift- books, 
294 

EVERETT,  WILLIAM,  162,  232 

EVERETT  FAMILY,  125 

EVERGREENS,  THE,  name  of  the 
Steams  villa  in  Medford,  321 

EVERSDEN,  HENRY,  117 

EVIDENCE,  121 


EVOLUTION,  33,  63,  66,  80,  88,  94, 
196-197 

EXAMINER,  THE,  31 

EXCAVATORS  of  Egypt  and  Crete, 
283 

EXETER  ACADEMY,  184,  264 

EXHIBITIONS:   school  e ,  and  com- 
mencements, 64 

EYES:   many  kinds  of  e.--some  see 
one  thing,  others  another,  71 


FABIAN  SOCIETY,  299 

FABLES,  222 

FABLINGER,  ELLEN  (BROWN),  75, 
178,  308,  313-314 

FABYAN'S  TAVERN,  285 

FAIRBANKS,  ARTHUR:  his  volume 
of  philosophical  fragments  of  the 
classics,  105 

FAIRBANKS,  GOV.  HORACE,  65 

FAIRFAX,  BARBARA,  181 

FAIRFAX,  EDWARD,  155? 

FAIRFAX,  THOMAS,  155?,  237? 

FAIRHAVEN  BAY,  180,  255,  299- 
300,  302 

FAIRHAVEN  HILL  (THE  CLIFFS), 
180,  217 

FAIRHAVEN  WOODS,  203 

FAIRY  LADY,  222 

FALL  OF  MAN,  299;  see  TTie  Lapse. 

FAMILY  LIFE,  why  disintegrating, 
280 

FANATICISM,  248 

FANEUILHALL,  BOSTON,  16-17 

FARADAY,  MICHAEL,  136 

FARLEY,  MR.,  the  Groton  lawyer, 
121 

FARLEY,  HARRIET,  51 

FARMER,  294 

FARMER,  SARAH  JANE,  founder  of 
Greenacre,  112,  136,  146-147, 
154,  167,  170,  183,  188,  214-215, 
232-234,  260,  269,  273,  280-283, 
292,  308,  311;  speaks  on  Green- 
acre, 91;  dissociates  herself  from 
the  Babists  of  Persia,  279;  is  de- 
clared sane,  285;  will  have  another 
court  hearing,  289;  is  wronged  by 
the  Behai  group,  290;  suffers  per- 
secution, 307;  faces  legal  compli- 
cations, 310;  is  dying,  315;  is 
dead,  318;  complications  in  her 
affairs,  277;  her  rights  and  wishes 
disregarded  at  Greenacre,  305 

FARMINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSO- 
PHY led  by  Thomas  Davidson,  63, 
280 

FARRAR,  MRS.  JOHN,  218 

FARREED,  DR.,  273 

FATE,  195 


FAULKNER,  CHARLES  ADAMS,  194 

FAUST-SAGA,  34 

FAUSTUS:   story  of  Dr.  F.,  72 

FAVARO,  301 

FAYOUM,  276 

FAZL,  MIRZA  ABUL,  283 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH,  DR.  T.  R., 
110 

FEDERN,  KARL,  248;  compares  Nie- 
tzsche and  Emerson,  124;  his  trans- 
lation of  Whitman  and  Emerson  into 
German,  124;  Dante  and  his  Time, 
143;  Essays  on  American  Litera- 
ture, 124 

FELLOWES,  CAPTAIN,  198 

FELTON,  PROF.  CORNELIUS  CON- 
WAY, 5,  162,  271 

FEMINA,  a  Boston  monthly,  315 

FENELON,  FRANgOIS  DE  SALIGNAC 
DE  LA  MOTHE,  5,  122,  205 

FENIANS,  193 

FENOLLOSA,  PROF.,  of  the  art  mu- 
seum, 88 

FERDINAND  and  ISABELLA,  169 

FERRIER,  MISS,  110 

FERTILIZERS,  292-293 

FICHTE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  204 

FICINO,  MARSILIO:   The  Greek  of 
Plato,  301 

FICTION,  223;  domestic  f.,  196;  im- 
probabilities in  f.,  222 

FIELD,  MRS.  GERTRUDE  RUGG,  157 

FIELD,  KATE,  94 

FIELD  AND  FOREST  CLUB  of  Boston, 
268 

FIELDING,  HENRY,  49,  57 

FIELDS,  JAMES  THOMAS,  140,  308 

FILLMORE,  MILLARD,  36,  122,  230, 
243 

FILON,  AUGUSTIN,  123 

FINE  ARTS  taking  over  the  place  of 
literature,  77 

FINN,  193 

FIRE,  261 

FIRKINS,  OSCAR  W.,  305 

FIRTH,  MR.,  141 

FISHER,  CORNELIA  (CURTIS),  217 

FISHER,  GEORGE,  216-217 

FISHER,  JAMES,  216-217 

FISHER,  MARY:   has  a  deal  of  percep- 
tion when  the  feminine  thirst  for  blam- 
ing or  applauding  somebody  does  not 
thwart  it,  114;  her  treatment  of  the 
Transcendentalists  in  her  General 
Survey  of  American  Literature,  113 

FISHER,  SYDNEY,  on  immigration 
and  American  literature,  76 

FISHER  FAMILY,  216 

FISK,  FRANCIS,  295 

FISKE,  JOHN,  52,  88,  136,  162 

FITCH,  REV.  JOHN,  246 

FITE,  PROF.  EMERSON  D.,  270 

FITZGERALD,  EDWARD,  156-157;  com- 
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pared  with  EUery  Channing,  166; 
his  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  233 

FITZHUGH  FAMILY,  31 

FLAG,  303;  every  courthouse  to  fly  the 
f.,  263 

FLAGG,  GEORGE  WHITING:  his  pic- 
ture of  AUston,  69 

FLAGG,  WILSON:   Woods  and  By-ways 
of  New  England,  17 

FLAUBERT,  GUSTAVE,  72-73 

FLEISCHER,  RABBI,  232 

FLETCHER,  GILES,  9,  13? 

FLETCHER,  JOHN,  9,  137 

FLETCHER,  PHINEAS,  9,  13? 

FLINT,  DR.  AUSTIN,  125 

FLINT,  TIMOTHY,  260 

FLINT  FAMILY,  260 

FLORA,  222 

FLOYD,  JOHN  B.,  26;  his  receipt  of 
an  anonymous  letter  regarding  John 
Brown's  plot,  247 

FLUELLEN,  254 

"FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  THE,"  64 

FOLSOM,  S.  H.,  of  Winchester, 
Mass.,  227 

FORBES,  MRS.  BENNETT,  274 

FORBES,  CAMERON,  206 

FORBES,  EDWARD  WALDO,  206 

FORBES,  HUGH,  26-27?,  288 

FORBES,  JOHN  MURRAY,  100;  letters 
and  recollections  of,  111;  his  villa 
at  Milton,  Mass.,  313 

FORBES,  MARY,  313 

FORBES,  SARAH,  313 

FORBES,  WALDO  EMERSON,  230 

FORBES,  COL.  WILLIAM  HATHA- 
WAY, son-in-law  of  R.W.E.,  102 

FORBES  FAMILY,  110 

FORCADE,  EUGENE,  in  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes,  316 

FORD,  MR.,  252 

FORE-ORDINATION,  148;  see  also 
Predestination. 

FORSTER,  E.:   his  criticism  of  Em- 
erson's poetry,  103 

FORT  ERIE,  198 

FORT  SCHLOSSER,  198 

FORT  WAGNER,  254 

FORT  WARREN,  312 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW,  62 

FORTUNE:   Wotton's  contempt  of  f ., 
229 

FORUM,  THE,  76 

FOSDICK,  LUCIANJ.:    The  French 
Blood  in  America,  199 

FOSTER,  REV.  DANIEL,  245 

FOSTER,  EDITH,  222 

FOSTER,  JOHN,  gave  the  Dr.  Chan- 
ning statue  to  Boston,  154 

FOSTER,  STEPHEN  SYMONDS,  107, 
189 

FOURIER,  FRANCOIS  MARIE 
CHARLES,  284 


FOURTH  GOSPEL,  247 

FOX,  JUDGE,  of  Taunton,  192 

FOX,  CHARLES  JAMES,  14 

FOX,  GEORGE,  6,  155,  271,  281 

FRANCE:  Emerson  in  F.,  246,  248; 
Emerson's  suppressed  lecture  on, 
54;  Emerson  and  Victor  du  Bled  on 
F.,  121;  Thoreau  is  much  read  in 
F.,  221 

FRANCE,  HARRY,  140 

FRANCIS,  CONVERS,  321;  the  Pla- 
tonical  and  transcendental  divinity 
professor  at  Harvard,  142 

FRANCIS,  SIR  PHILIP,  282 

FRANCKE,  PROF.  KUNO,  157,  291 

FRANCO- GERMAN  WAR,  65 

FRANK  LESLIE'S  ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER,  77 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN,  19,  43,  50, 
59,  70-71,  77,  151,  153,  158,  176, 
208,  212,  254,  265,  267,  275;  his 
library,  245;  his  religious  opin- 
ions, 233;  his  view  of  Christianity, 
191;  meetings  honoring  him,  191 

FRASER,  MR.,  Allston's  advice  to,  70 

FRAZIER  &  GEYER,  239 

F  REDE  RICA  OF  SESENHEIM,  317 

FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION,  14- 
15,  75,  108,  147 

FREEDMEN'S  SCHOOLS,  100 

FREEDOM:   without  leisure  there  is 
nof.,  187 

FREEMAN,  WATSON,  the  U.S.  mar- 
shal who  attempted  to  arrest  San- 
bom,  253,  263,  303 

FREEMAN,  WATSON,  JR.,  238 

FREEMAN  FAMILY,  303 

FREEMASONS,  101,  203,  209,  308; 
Corinthian  Lodge  of  Masons,  Con- 
cord, Mass.  (1859),  323 

FRENCH:   characterized,  310;  Emer- 
son's unpublished  lecture  on  the 
F.,  87,  213-214;  how  to  deal  with 
the  F.,  304;  Americans  with  F. 
blood,  199 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS,  260, 
262 

FRENCH,  ALLEN:    "Hawthorne's 
Concord  Life,"  188;  Old  Concord, 
311 

FRENCH,  DANIEL  CHESTER,  86, 
287;  his  monument  to  the  Melvin 
family,  "Mourning  Victory,"  272, 
279,  298;  his  statue  of  Wendell 
PhiUips,  305;  his  first  bust  of  Al- 
cott,  314;  his  later  bust  of  Alcott, 
289;  his  bust  of  Emerson  the  best 
ever  made,  46,  191;  his  statue  of 
the  seated  Emerson,  289,  293;  may 
execute  statue  of  the  Minuteman, 
though  his  model  is  considered  too 
picturesque,  23;  his  statue  of  the 
Minuteman,  28,  32,  80 


FRENCH,  JUDGE  HENRY  FJJVGG,  23, 
294 

FRENCH,  MRS.  HENRY  FLAGG,  86 

FRENCH,  HENRY  WILLARD,  136 

FRENCH,  JONAS,  238 

FRENCH  SOCIETY  defined,  121-122 

FRENEAU,  PHILIP:   his  gifts  recog- 
nized, 57,  118 

FREYCINET,  CHARLES  LOUIS  DE 
SAULCES  DE,  65 

FRIENDS,  SOCIETY  OF,  247 

FRIENDS  OF  MARGARET  FULLER, 
261 

FRIENDSHIP:   would  have  taken  date 
and  quality  from  Thoreau,  16;  Em- 
erson's apostrophe  to  f.,  266 

FRISBIE,  JUDAH,  33 

FROST,  REV.  BARZILLAI,  314 

FROST,  ROBERT,  295;  North  of  Bos- 
ton, 296 

FROTHINGHAM,  NATHANIEL  LANG- 
DON,  116 

FROTHINGHAM,  OCTAVIUS  BROOKS, 
14-15,  33,  162;  Transcendentalism 
in  New  England,  42 

FROTHINGHAM  FAMILY,  319 

FROUDE,  JAMES  ANTHONY,  18,  59, 
156 

FRUITLANDS,  29,  42,  80-81,  215-216, 
264,  284-285,  302,  305,  314,  316; 
reopened  and  restored,  289;  Emer- 
son's correspondence  about  F.,  260 

FUELS,  187 

FULHAM  PALACE,  the  Bradford  MS. 
found  in,  99 

FULLER,  MISS,  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  279,  309 

FULLER,  MRS.:  her  home  on  Beacon 
St.,  107 

FULLER,  ELLEN  KILSHAW,  217,  224 

FULLER,  MARGARET,  42,  84,  108, 
113-115,  134,  147,  171,  177,  183, 
185,  214,  217-218,  228,  235,  241, 
248,  259-261,  274,  296,  308,  311- 
312;  on  Longfellow,  47;  at  Groton, 
37;  is  attracting  attention  in  Europe, 
264;  called  a  wind-bag,  31;  has  a 
supposed  surviving  grave  monument, 
224;  as  remembered  by  Mrs.  Marcus 
Spring,  115;  her  infant  son  buried  in 
Cambridge,  224;  her  body  washed  on 
shore,  261;  Memoirs,  224;  Summer 
on  the  Lakes,  288 

FULLER,  SARAH  MARGARET.    See 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Countess 
D'Ossoli. 

FULLER  (MARGARET)  HOUSE,  260 

FULTON,  ROBERT,  244 

FURNESS,  DR.  HORACE  HOWARD, 
119,  273,  284,  312 

FURNESS,  DR.  WILLIAM  HENRY,  177, 
258,  273 

FURNESS,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  JR.,  9; 
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his  painting  of  Emerson,  24 


GALAXY,  THE,  39,  77 

GALBA,  45,  130 

GALIGNANI,  JOHN  ANTHONY,  275? 

GALIGNANI,  WILLIAM,  275? 

GALILEO:   a  presentation  copy  of  his 

Defense  Against  Balthazar  Capra, 

301 
GALLATIN,  ALBERT,  199 
GALLAUDET,  DR.  THOMAS,  40 
GALLAUDET,  THOMAS  HOPKINS, 

293? 
GALLOWS,  196 
GAME  PARTIES,  287 
GANNETT,  CALEB,  241 
GANNETT,  CATHARINE  ("KITTY"), 

264 
GANNETT,  EZRA  STILES,  11,  20, 

264 
GANNETT,  ORA,  264 
GANNETT,  THOMAS,  son-in-law  of 

Ezra  Stiles,  264 
GANNETT,  WILLIAM  CHANNING,  11, 

20?;  A  Year  of  Miracle,  46 
GARDEN  OF  EDEN,  256 
GARDINER,  S.  R.,  141 
GARDNER,  GOV.  HENRY  JOSEPH,  76 
GARFIELD,  GEN.  JAMES  ABRAM,  46 
GARMENTS:   the  g.  lasting  evermore, 

245,  257 
GARNETT,  DR.  JAMES  MERCER, 

977,  168 
GARNETT,  DR.  RICHARD,  177,  301 
GARRISON,  MRS.  FRANK,  274 
GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOYD,  21,  24, 

30,  40-41,  74,  107-108,  128,  132, 

145,  158,  162,  164,  189,  219,  265, 

316,  319,  322;  receives  the  John 

Brown  Medal,  31;  few  of  the  G. 

guard  is  now  alive,  106 
GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOYD,  JR., 

88,  98,  106,  112 
GARRISON  FAMILY,  235 
GASTON,  GOV.  WILLIAM,  40 
GAUDEN,  BP.  JOHN:   Eikon  BasUike, 

294 
GAUTIER,  THfiOPHILE,  73 
GENEVA,  LAKE,  313 
GENIUS:   defined,  226;  men  of  g.,  265; 

poetic  g.  and  the  subjects  of  poems, 

143 
GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH,  43 
GEORGE  I  of  Greece,  297 
GEORGE  ni,  303 
GEORGE  IV,  8 
GEORGIA  attacks  Concord  for  racial 

prejudice,  172 
GERMAN,  154;  G.  ballads,  286;  G.  in- 
fluence, 204;  G.  militarism,  322; 


Emerson  and  Whitman  translated 
intoG.,  124;  Transcendentalists 
encouraged  the  study  of  G.  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  177;  the  study 
of  G.  after  the  Civil  War,  177 

GERMAN-AMERICANS:   Emerson's 
influence  among,  221;  intellectual 
influence  of  G-A.  especially  at  St. 
Louis,  222 

GERMANIA  CONCERTS,  235 

GERMANIC  REVIEW  (of  Paris),  254 

GERMANS,  291;  and  Nietzsche's  doc- 
trine of  the  Superman,  297;  in  St, 
Louis,  299;  transform  history  in 
accordance  to  some  theory,  226; 
invade  Belgium,  293;  their  system 
of  education,  297 

GERMANY,  298;  Shakespeare  in  G., 
222;  study  of  Emerson  in  G.,  221; 
Emerson  is  yielding  to  Thoreau  in 
G,,  221;  the  U.S.  and  G.,  322;  Em- 
erson in  G.,  248;  philosophy  and 
theology  in  G.,  125 

GERRY,  ELBRIDGE,  161 

GESSLER,  GOV.  ALBRECHT,  64 

GEYER,  MR.,  239 

GIBBON,  EDWARD,  290;  his  style  Uke 
that  of  Horace  and  Emerson,  124; 
Emerson  on,  159 

GIBBS,  RUTH,  274 

•GIBRALTAR,"  Cooke's  island  in  Lake 
Erie,  142 

GIBSON,  HAMILTON,  224 

GIFT  BOOKS,  294,  311 

GILDER,  JE ANNETTE,  310-311 

GILDER,  JOSEPH,  311 

GILDER,  RICHARD  WATSON,  282 

GILL,  GEORGE  B.,  5 

GILLET,  REV.  MR.,  33 

OILMAN,  DR.,  of  Charleston,  S.C., 
84 

OILMAN,  ARTHUR,  101 

GINES  DE  PASSAMONTE,  144 

GINN,  EDWIN,  278 

GINN,  ELISHA,  269 

GIOTTO  DI  BONDONE,  71 

GIRARDOT,  CAPT.,  45 

GLADSTONE,  WILLIAM  EWART,  14, 
126;  Horatian  Odes,  84 

GLANVILL,  JOSEPH:   a  Platonist,  117; 
was  a  prodigious  swallower  of  im- 
probabilities, 117 

GLAUCUS  OF  SPARTA,  291 

GLEASON,  MRS.,  206 

GLEASON,  HERBERT  W.,  127,  205- 
206;  his  photographs  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  landscapes,  126,  142, 
151 

GLENMORE  SCHOOL:  Thomas  David- 
son's G-S.  in  the  Adirondacks,  164, 
216 

GNOMIC  POETS,  89 

GNOSTICS  (GNOSTICISM),  80,  204,  306 


GOD:   Jeremy  Taylor's  concept  of  G., 
174 

GODDARD,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM, 
165 

GODDARD,  HAROLD:   Transcendental- 
ists  of  New  England,  228 

GODDARD,  MATILDA,  165?;  reported 
Parker's  sermons  and  prayers  phono- 
graphically,  123 

GODDING,  DR.  WILLIAM  WHITNEY, 
108 

GODKIN,  EDWIN  LAWRENCE,  214,  220 

GODWIN,  PARKE,  214,  218 

GOETHE,  JOHANN  WOLFGANG,  8-9, 
13,  34,  42,  44-45,  47,  49,  52,  55, 
64,  87,  92,  97,  117,  119,  121,  132, 
143,  149,  152,  168,  171,  177-178, 
182,  190,  213,  215,  231,  255,  259, 
266,  268,  294,  303,  316;  read  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  317;  his  anec- 
dote concerning  St.  Philip  Neri  and 
the  proud  nun,  226;  the  G.  celebra- 
tion in  Boston,  111;  ethical  observa- 
tions on  Faust  and  WiUielm  Meister, 
144;  character  and  philosophy  of,  195; 
Faust,  13-14,  71;  WiUielm  Meister, 
195 

GOLDING,  ARTHUR,  246 

GOLDRING,  CHARLES,  286-287 

GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER,  162,  295,  307; 
"The  Deserted  VUlage,"  38,  294; 
"Traveler,"  294;  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, 144,  317 

GONDI,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  PAUL  DE,  272 

GOODMAN,  JOHN,  98 

GOODRICH,  SAMUEL  GRISWOLD:  his 
alias  was  Peter  Parley,  65,  167 

GOODSPEED,  CHARLES  E.,  Boston 
bookseller,  134,  137,  139,  147,  151 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  STORE,  274 

GOODWIN,  PROF.  WILLIAM  WATSON, 
99?,  129,  209?,  224,  271-272,  303, 
322 

GORDON,  GEORGE  ANGIER:   his  cri- 
tique of  Emerson  carefully  examined, 
148 

GORE,  MRS.  CATHERINE  GRACE 
FRANCES,  120 

GORGES,  SIR  FERNANDEZ,  139 

GOSPELS:   Syriac  copy  of  the  G,,  263 

GOSSE,  SIR  EDMUND  WILLIAM,  31, 
49,  99;  unaware  of  Swinburne's  limi- 
tations, 137;  as  a  collector  of  facts 
he  succeeds;  as  a  critic  of  poesy  he 
is  not  very  perceptive ,  99;  his  view 
of  American  literature,  30;  on  Whit- 
man's Calamus  theme,  42-43 

GOULD,  THOMAS  RIDGEWAY:  his  bust 
of  Emerson,  9,  16-17;  at  work  sculp- 
turing Alcott's  head,  23 

GOURGAS,  FRANCIS,  203 

GOVE,  EDWARD,  290,  297;  sentenced 
for  virtuous  treason,  257 
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GOVE,  MARY,  257,  290 

GOVE,  SARAH  ABHE,  186,  290 

GOVE  FAMILY,  127,  290 

GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS,  241 

GRACE,  286 

GRAHAM,  SYLVESTER,  281 

GRAHAM'S  MAGAZINE,  141 

GRANITE  MONTHLY,  136,  180,  269 

GRANT,  JUDGE,  289 

GRANT,  SIR  ROBERT,  38? 

GRANT,  ULYSSES  S.,  28,  32-33,  94, 
97,  131,  158,  168-169,  189,  202, 
230 

GRAPES,  76,  277 

GRAUDMANN,  OTTO,  65 

GRAVITATION,  11 

GRAY,  ASA,  214 

GRAY,  FRANCIS  GALLEY,  162? 

GRAY,  JOHN  CHIPMAN,  162? 

GRAY,  THOMAS,  61,  279 

GREAT  MEN,  uses  of,  282 

GREECE,  QUEEN  OF,  310 

GREEK:    Koine  G.,  306;  G.  grammar, 
298,  300 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  145 

GREEKS,  234;  characterized,  310; 
war  of  the  Turks  with  the  G.,  276; 
the  Apollo-Dionysus  theory  of  the 
G.,  226 

GREELEY,  HORACE,  13,  18-19,  37, 
46,  77,  139-141,  185,  214-215, 
219-220,  274,  277,  311-312,  314, 
320;  on  fuels,  187;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Thoreau,  76 

GREEN,  DARIUS,  264 

GREEN,  DR.  SAMUEL,  302 

GREEN,  SHIELDS,  161 

GREENACRE  CONFERENCES,  88, 
105,  136,  139,  147,  167,  183,  188, 
194,  214-216,  256,  258,  260,  269, 
273,  277,  285,  289,  292,  310;  the 
original  plan  for  them,  280;  the 
search  for  luiity  among  men,  281; 
a  proselyting  center  for  the  Babists 
of  Persia,  280;  plans  for  1913,  282; 
plans  for  1914,  283;  improving  the 
management  of,  232;  Emerson  Day 
at,  233;  the  Boston  Committee  of, 
234;  Natalie  Mitchell's  reports  on, 
234;  Emerson  is  patron  saint  of, 
170;  mysticism  among  its  leaders, 
115;  taken  over  by  the  Behai  group, 
290,  305;  decline  of,  315;  see  also 
Monsalvat  School. 

GREENE,  ANNA  SHAW,  131 

GREENE,  CAROLINE  (HOAR),  216- 
217 

GREENE,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  Transcen- 
dentalist,  308 

GREENE,  ELIZABETH  ("BESSY"),  131 

GREENE,  GEN.  NATHAN AEL,  110 

GREENE,  COL.  WILLIAM  BATCHEL- 
DER,  131;  his  artillery  regiment,  272 


GREENLAND,  DR.  HENRY,  267 

GREENOUGH,  HORATIO,  223 

GREENOUGH,  RICHARD  SALTON- 
STALL:   his  art  work,  223 

GREENSLET,  FERRIS,  117 

GREENWOOD,  ISAAC,  245 

GRIFFITH,  WILLIAM,  302? 

GRIGGS,  MR.,  136 

GRIGGS,  S.  C,  &  CO.,  66 

GRIMKE,  MISS,  182 

GRIMM,  GISELA  VON  ARNIM,  127 

GRIMM,  HERMAN,  125,  127;  and 
Emerson,  148;  his  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  Emerson, 
126;  in  his  novel,  Invincible  Pow- 
ers, Emerson  appears  as  a  her- 
mit, 148 

GRISWOLD,  HENRY,  counsel  for 
John  Brown,  227 

GRISWOLD,  RUFUS  WILMOT:  was 
the  middle- man  for  American  au- 
thors, 139;  was  no  poet  and  hardly 
an  impartial  critic,  140;  was  a 
rolling  stone  in  journalism,  140; 
attacks  on  him  by  the  Poe- maniacs, 
140;  his  correspondence,  139 

GRISWOLD,  WILLIAM  MACRILLIS, 
139 

GROTE,  GEORGE,  62 

GROTON,  MASS.,  37 

GROUT,  REV.  HENRY  M.:    on 
churches  and  church  life  in  Con- 
cord, 43;  "Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tionalism in  Concord,"  43 

GROVES  OF  BLARNEY,  181 

CUE  BROTHERS,  247 

GUERCINO,  218,  241 

GUERNSEY,  ALFRED  HUDSON,  133 

GUILD,  CURTIS,  121;  his  discourse 
on  Emerson,  155 

GURNET,  220 

GURNEY  FAMILY,  100 

GUROWSKI,  COUNT  ADAM,  242 

GUTHRUM,  180 

GUYON,  MADAME  gEANNE  MARIE 
DE  LA  MOTTE-GUYON),  122 

GWYDION,  193 

GYMNOSOPHISTS,  231 

GYPSIES,  290;  English  g.  in  Vermont, 
296 


H 


HACKET,  DR.,  of  Grasshopper 

Plains,  159 
HAD  LEY,  DANIEL  B.,  reminiscences 

of  John  Brown,  103 
HADRIAN,  285 

HAECKEL,  ERNST  HEINRICH,  196 
HAFIZ,  239,  256,  282 
HAGGARD,  SIR  RIDER,  62 
HAILE,  MARTIN,  223 
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HAKE,  THOMAS  GORDON:   Parables, 
32 

HALE,  MR,,  22 

HALE,  CHARLES,  241 

HALE,  EDWARD,  14,  303 

HALE,  DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT,  5, 
40,  47,  72,  130,  162,  164,  2177 
232;  on  Alcott's  speech,  240;  on 
Emerson's  recurring  pertinence, 
108;  his  limitations  in  writing  his- 
tory, 240 

HALE,  HERBERT,  217 

HALE,  JOHN  PARKER,  169,  219 

HALE,  NATHAN,  the  Boston  journal- 
ist, 136,  193,  195,  241 

HALE,  ROBERT  BEVERLY,  death  of, 
89 

HALF-WAY  COVENANT,  43 

HAUFAX,  EARL  OF,  290 

HALIFAX,  BP.  SAMUEL,  191? 

HALL  OF  FAME:   Poe  in  the  h-f., 
238 

HALLAM,  ARTHUR,  71 

HALLOWELL,  RICHARD  PRICE,  100, 
159-160?;  Quaker  Invasion  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 58 

HALLOWELL,  MRS.  RICHARD,  108 

HALPINE,  CHARLES  GRAHAM,  9 

HAMERTON,  PHILIP  GILBERT,  286; 
Essays,  61 

HAMID,  ABDUL,  269 

HAMILTON,  DR.,  of  Maryland,  254 

HAMILTON,  PRESIDENT,  of  Tufts 
CoUege,  264 

HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER,  19,  134, 
198;  a  possible  hero  for  a  novel,  41 

HAMILTON,  EDWARD,  295 

HAMILTON,  GAIL,  175;  Life  in  Let- 
ters, 129 

HAMILTON  FAMILY,  294 

HAMLIN,  CHARLES  EUGENE,  241 

HAMLIN,  HANNIBAL,  241;  denounced 
in  the  South,  302 

HAMMER- PURGSTALL,  JOSEPH  VON, 
157;  his  translations  of  Persian 
poetry,  239 

HAMMOND,  MR.:  Sarah  Jane  Far- 
mer's Maine  guardian,  289;  peti- 
tions for  the  return  of  Miss  Far- 
mer, 308 

HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.H.,  recipient  of 
EUery  Channing's  library,  136-137 

HANCOCK,  A.  E.:  John  Keats;   A  Lit- 
erary Biography,  236 

HANCOCK,  JOHN,  23,  172;  in  Concord, 
152;  his  library,  245 

HANCOCK  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  256 

HANFORD,  W.  H.,  216 

HANNA,  MARK,  97 

HANNAH,  275 

HARDENBERG,  FRIEDRICH  VON,  204; 
his  pseudonym  was  Novalis,  60 

HARDING,  CHESTER:   his  portrait  of 


Hannah  Adams,  91 

HARDING,  JOHN,  59 

HARDING,  MARTHA,  59 

HARDING,  PHEBE,  59 

HARDWICK,  BOB,  the  Western  fictional 
hero,  269 

HARE,  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM,  83? 

HARE,  JULIUS  CHARLES,  83? 

HARLOWE,  JULIA,  90 

HARPER,  HENRY  HOWARD:   his 
autobiographical  novel,  269 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  19,  78,  186 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  VA.,  5,  16,  25- 
27,  75,  94,  104,  109-110,  118,  136, 
142,  303,  323;  survivors  of,  29 

HARPER'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZD^E,  32, 
70 

HARPING,  89 

HARRIMAN,  MR.,  216 

HARRINGTON,  MR.,  140 

HARRIS,  BENJAMIN:   PubUck  Occur- 
rences, 18 

HARRIS,  HOOPER,  a  Tammany  poli- 
tician, 305 

HARRIS,  RENDALL,  263 

HARRIS,  DR.  WILLIAM  TORREY,  11- 
12,  16,  34,  45-47,  61,  63,  66,  76, 
86,  91,  111-112,  126,  147,  149, 
164,  171-172,  182,  188,  192,  222, 
242,  255,  259-260,  273-274,  280, 
299;  on  Emerson's  prose,  51;  on 
Kant,  190;  on  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, 144;  his  representation  of 
the  invisible  church,  66;  writes  a 
philosophical  autobiography,  66; 
Philosophy  in  Outline,  60 

HARRISON,  MR.,  of  Plymouth,  104 

HARRISON,  AARON,  33 

HARRISON,  FREDERIC,  145 

HARROWBY,  EARLS  OF,  99 

HART,  HASTINGS,  321 

HARTE,  BRET,  72,  155 

HARTFORD  COURANT,  129 

HARVARD,  MASS.    See  Fruitlands. 

HARVARD,  JOHN,  293 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  (UNIVERSITY), 
8,  296;  reluctant  to  invite  Emerson 
to  speak,  190;  xmder  Charles  William 
Eliot,  162;  study  of  German  at,  177; 
its  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  64,  119;  how 
it  punished  Emerson,  122;  should  it 
give  an  honorary  degree  to  McKinley? 
122;  Sanborn  left  it  for  the  more  im- 
portant university  of  Emerson  and 
his  friends  at  Concord,  88;  philistin- 
ism  of  its  Francis  Bowen,  299;  its 
students  tour  Whittier  land,  186;  its 
Emerson  HaU  of  Hiilosophy,  149, 
190;  its  Academical  Committee,  294; 
its  student  pranks  past  and  present, 
184;  its  blindspot  for  real  leaders, 
88;  Emerson  in  its  curriculum  and 
life,  268;  deadness  of  its  philosophy 


courses,  255;  its  Class  of  1855, 
17,  184,  283,  295,  303;  Hasty  Pud- 
ding theatricals,  64 

HARVARD  DIVINITY  SCHOOL,  7,  41 

HARVARD  HALL,  no  portrait  of  Em- 
erson in,  9,  190 

HARVARD  MAGAZINE,  168,  193,  211 

HARVEY,  DR.,  president  of  the  Mass. 
Medical  Society,  109 

HASELTINE,  WILLIAM  STANLEY, 
273 

HASKINS,  DAVID  GREENE,  147 

HASKINS,  RALPH,  Emerson's  uncle, 
221 

HASTINGS,  WARREN,  281 

HASTINGS  FAMILY,  232 

HASTY  PUDDING  CLUB,  119,  273;  its 
theatricals  at  Harvard,  64 

HATFIELD  HOUSE,  261 

HAVEN,  BROTHER,  13 

HAVEN,  BP.  GILBERT,  174 

HAVEN,  SUSAN,  313 

HA  WES,  JOSIAH  JOHNSON,  Boston 
photographer  associated  with  Al- 
bert Southworth,  127-128,  224, 
308;  Emerson  sat  for  him,  128 

HAWTHORNE,  BEATRIX,  166 

HAWTHORNE,  CHARLES,  293 

HAWTHORNE,  JULIAN,  47,  57,  61, 
84,  111,  165-166,  168 

HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL,  16,  23, 
48,  51,  69,  74,  76-77,  85,  90,  113, 
120,  128-129,  139,  154,  158,  164, 
167-168,  175,  177,  185,  188,  192, 
203-204,  211,  214,  216,  239,  267- 
268,  271,  275,  284-285,  287-289, 
313,  320-321;  a  recluse  but  not  a 
misanthrope,  167;  a  poet  by  nature, 
78;  a  true  poet  who  wrote  by  prefer- 
ence in  prose,  237;  and  George  Ban- 
croft, 229;  and  Greenacre,  170;  and 
HoweUs,  83;  and  Martin  Conway, 
252;  and  Transcendentalism,  169; 
his  political  background,  168;  his 
gloomy  anticipations  for  the  U.S., 
168;  his  loyalty  to  Herce  made  ene- 
mies, 168;  his  reading  of  The  Scar- 
let Letter  to  his  wife,  159;  his  cor- 
respondence with  MelviUe,  84;  his 
fanciful  fiction,  64;  his  genius  is 
akin  to  Allston's,  70;  his  short  let- 
ter declining  to  make  a  public  ad- 
dress, 10;  his  letters  to  Longfellow, 
209;  his  letter  to  Thoreau,  190;  his 
boat  was  originally  Thoreau 's-- 
used  on  the  voyage  down  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack,  38,  189;  his 
Transcendentalism,  179;  his  life 
in  Concord,  188;  his  inspiration  and 
the  environment,  248;  contributed 
to  gift- books,  294;  belonged  to  the 
guild  of  poets,  167;  was  an  anti- 
quarian researcher  illumined  by 


genius,  165;  admired  St.  Amant's  ode 
on  solitude,  99;  wrote  pot-boilers  for 
Peter  Parley  (Goodrich),  65;  not  at  his 
best  in  letter-writing,  84;  sensitive  to 
criticism,  70;  never  felt  much  interest 
in  Boston,  70;  held  to  the  inner  light 
of  Transcendentalism,  179;  draws  the 
White  FamUy  of  Salem  in  his  tale,  36; 
writes  "under  the  Romantic  definition," 
36;  alienated  many  Englishmen,  39; 
expected  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
39;  was  his  own  hero  in  Septimius 
Felton,  41;  called  a  poet  and  idealist 
by  nature,  48;  compared  with  Poe, 
237;  a  statue  to  the  young  H. ,  165; 
Howells  visited  H.,  131;  Sanborn  pur- 
chased one  of  H's  library  books --one 
by  Mrs.  Katherine  Phillips,  99;  gos- 
sip about  his  early  love  affairs,  78; 
bust  of,  195;  Salem  background  for 
his  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  36-37; 
rereading  his  Mosses,  38;  genius  in 
his  American  notebooks,  41;  how  he 
supported  himself,  288;  a  statue  urged 
forH.,  272;  "The  Canal- Boat,"  38; 
DoUiver  Romance,  41;  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  36;  Our  Old  Home,  39; 
The  Scarlet  Letter  as  an  opera,  90; 
Twice  Told  Tales,  317,  224 

HAWTHORNE,  ROSE,  165 

HAWTHORNE,  SOPHIA  PEABODY,  159, 
175,  191,  311,  321 

HAWTHORNE,  UNA,  289 

HAWTHORNE  CENTENARY  CELEBRA- 
TIONS, 165-167;  at  Salem,  180;  at 
the  Wayside,  179 

HAWTHORNE  FAMILY,  164,  267,  293; 
genealogy  of,  180 

HAYDEN,  MRS.  LEWIS,  formerly  a 
slave  in  Kentucky,  75 

HAYDON,  BENJAMIN  ROBERT,  229? 

HAYES  FAMILY,  258 

HAYNE,  ROBERT  YOUNG,  134 

HAYNES,  JOHNC,  147 

HAZARD,  MYRTLE,  68 

HAZARD,  ROWLAND  GIBSON:   Man  a 
Creative  First  Cause,  60 

HAZLITT,  ALBERT,  17 

HEALEY,  CAROLINE.    See  Dall. 

HEALEY,  WELLS,  296 

HEALY,  GEORGE  PETER  ALEXANDER, 
Boston  painter  of  Hawthorne,  180 

HEARST,  MRS.,  318 

HEARST,  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH,  162 

HEAVYSEGE,  MR.,  a  Canadian  poet,  9 

HEBBE,  DR.,  179 

HEBER,  BP.  REGINALD,  38,  300,  304 

HEBREW:   What  has  happened  to  the  study 
of  H.  7  273 

HECKER,  ISAAC  THOMAS,  192;  was 
originally  a  Taransceidentalist,  106; 
Was  he  a  saint?  106 
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HEDGE,  FREDERIC  HENRY,  11,  14, 
74,  132? 

HEDGE,  LEVI,  132? 

HEDGE,  MERCY,  303 

HEDGE  FAMILY,  220 

HEGEL,  GEORG  WILHELM  FRIE- 
DRICH,  12,  45,  60-61,  66,  97, 
242;  makes  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity  (the  Logos)  to  be  Na- 
ture, 66 

HEGELIANS,  280,  299;  of  St.  Louis, 
222;  in  the  South,  61 

HEINE,  HEINRICH,  87,  177,  297 

HEINZEN,  KARL,  edited  a  German 
weekly.  The  Pioneer,  238 

HEINZEN,  ROSE,  and  woman  suffrage, 
238 

HELIODORUS,  62,  251 

HELISDORN,  BISHOP,  of  Tricca,  68 

HELL:   let  them  smeU  h.,  174 

HELPS,  ARTHUR,  56 

HEMANS,  FELICIA,  7 

HENLEY,  WILLIAM  ERNEST,  132,  181 

HENRY,  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  246 

HENRY,  FERNAND,  translates  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  into  French,  123 

HENRY,  PATRICK,  14 

HENRY  OF  NAVARRE,  223,  246 

HEPWORTH,  GEORGE  HUGHES,  11 

HERAKLEITUS,  105 

HERAUD,  JOHN  ABRAHAM,  218 

HERBERT,  AUBERON,  256 

HERBERT,  GEORGE,  42,  47,  57-58, 
61,  87,  89,  251-252;  a  poet  rather 
than  a  critic,  71 

HERBERT  OF  CHERBURY,  71 

HERESIES,  306 

HERNDON,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Lin- 
coln's law  partner,  235 

HERODES  ATTICUS,  86 

HERODOTUS,  79,  97,  160.  291 

HEROICUS,  98 

HEROISM,  45;  anecdotes  of,  44 

HERRICK,  ROBERT,  13,  49,  63; 
"Clothes  for  Continuance,"  245, 
257,  317 

HESIOD,  93,  295 

HEYWOOD,  DR.  ABIEL,  298 

HEYWOOD,  E.  H.,  24 

HEYWOOD,  GEORGE,  253 

HEYWOOD,  GEORGE,  JR.,  253 

HEYWOOD,  JAMES  C.    See  Joseph  Con- 
verse Heywood. 

HEYWOOD,  JOSEPH  CONVERSE,  125, 
283 

HEXAMETER,  209 

HICKS,  MARGARET,  303 

HICKS,  PHEBE,  303 

HICKS,  ROBERT,  303 

HIEROGLYPHICS:    Egyptian  h.,  222 

HIGGINS,  MRS.  NAHER:    The  Ber- 
nards of  Abingdon,  184 


HIGGINSON,  REV.  FRANCIS,  first 
minister  of  Salem,  65 

HIGGINSON,  FRANCIS  JOHN 
("FRANK"),  267 

HIGGINSON,  MAJOR  HENRY,  106, 
131,  162,  177,  322 

HIGGINSON,  JAMES,  322 

HIGGINSON,  MARY  THACHER:    Life 
of  T.  W.  Higginson,  288 

HIGGINSON,  SAMUEL  STORROW, 
211;  "Thoreau,"  211 

HIGGINSON,  STEPHEN,  91 

HIGGINSON,  COL.  THOMAS  WENT- 
WORTH,  9,  12,  24,  30,  32-33,  40, 
42,  63,  72,  91,  94,  100,  106,  108, 
131,  145,  147,  159,  162,  164-166, 
207,  211,  225,  238,  252-253,  263, 
279,  288,  315-316,  321;  as  writer 
of  hymns,  72;  his  letter  on  Chan- 
ning's  "Wanderer,"  294;  on  John 
Brown,  104;  on  Poe,  237;  a  disciple 
of  Emerson  in  his  spiritual  phi- 
losophy, 23;  has  profound  humor 
and  poetic  imagination,  23;  has 
more  scholarship  than  any  of  the 
Concord  writers,  23;  takes  pains 
with  his  style  as  Hawthorne  did, 
23;  Emerson's  relations  with  him, 
260;  Cheerful  Yesterdays,  158; 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  224;  Old 
Cambridge,  114;  Oldport  Days,  23 

HIGGINSON,  WENTWORTH.    See 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

HIGGINSON  FAMILY,  106,  274 

HIGHER  CRITICISM  of  the  Bible,  125 

HILL,  THOMAS,  162 

HILL  BURYING  GROUND,  CONCORD, 
260 

HILLARD,  GEORGE  STILLMAN,  40, 
162,  236 

HILLARD,  GRAY,  LITTLE  &  WIL- 
KINS,  311 

HILLARD,  KATE,  14 

HILLSIDE,  THE,  204,  264;  the  Chapel 
at,  317 

HILTON,  MR.,  161;  claimed  acres  on 
the  Piscataqua,  139 

HINDOOS,  14,  222,  231,  280;  idealism 
of  the  H.,  112 

HESITON,  RICHARD  J.,  5?,  26,  28, 
247 

HIPPOLYTUS:   The  Refutation  of  All 
Heresies,  306 

HIRAM,  203 

HISTORIAN,  as  defined  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  272 

HISTORICAL  NOVEL,  254 

HISTORY,  226;  and  ethics,  272;  of 
New  England  towns,  80;  in  Ameri- 
can Biographies,  136;  distorted  by 
Nietzsche,  226;  how  it  is  created, 
133;  biography  is  a  sort  of  h.,  221; 
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in  itself  h,  is  not  literature,  222;  is 
the  type  of  the  Absolute,  274;  called 
a  "fable  too  readily  agreed  upon," 
289;  universal  h.,  290;  functions  of 
h.  and  literature,  222 
KITCHENER,  ELIZABETH,  231 
HITTITES,  their  epigraphs,  222 
HOAR,  MR.,  242 
HOAR,  CAROLINE,  217 
HOAR,  CHARLES  EMERSON,  a  former 

Sanborn  pupil,  271-272 
HOAR,  DANIEL,  260 
HOAR,  EBENEZER  ROCKWOOD,  8, 
24?,  32-33,  131,  162,  177,  182, 
202-203,  217,  253,  260,  271,  298; 
paid  Alcott's  tax,  292 
HOAR,  EDWARD  SHERMAN,  203,  253, 

271,  298 
HOAR,  ELIZABETH,  177,  211,  253, 

271,  298 
HOAR,  ELIZABETH  (COOLIDGE),  260 
HOAR,  SENATOR  GEORGE  FRISHE, 
123,  130,  146-147,  158,  162,  253, 
258,  260,  271,  298;  reminiscences 
of  Concord,  157 
HOAR,  JOHN,  258-260,  271 
HOAR,  DR.  LEONARD,  8,  260 
HOAR,  SAMUEL,  80,  172,  202,  260, 
298;  often  entertained  Margaret 
Fuller,  224 
HOAR,  SARAH  GONES),  260 
HOAR,  SARAH  SHERMAN,  298 
HOAR  FAMILY,  8,  202,  253,  260,  267 
HOBART,  GARRET  AUGUSTUS,  243 
HOBBES,  THOMAS,  211,  245,  271 
HODGE,  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER, 

148 
HODGE,  CHARLES,  148 
HODGES,  MISS,  of  Salem,  128 
HOFFMAN,  CHARLES  FENNO,  139 
HOGG,  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  176 
HOHENZOLLERN,  PRINCE  HENRY, 

135 
HOHENZOLLERN  FAMILY,  322-323 
HOLBROOK,  COLONEL,  201 
HOLBROOK,  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER: 

his  "mind  cure,"  64 
HOLDEN  SWAMP,  302 
"HO LDERNESS"  in  Concord,  Mass., 

299 
HOLLAND,  FREDERICK  MAY,  86, 
150,  231;  his  life  of  Frederick 
Douglas,  232;  The  Reign  of  the 
Stoics,  232;  The  Rise  of  Intellec- 
tual Liberty,  232;  Stories  from 
Browning,  232 
HOLLAND,  REV.  FREDERICK  WEST, 

86,  232 
HOLLAND,  DR.  JOSIAH  GILBERT,  114 
HOLLAND,  SARAH  (MAY),  232 
HOLLS,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  148 
HOLMAN,  T.,  211 


HOLMES,  CAPT.  JAMES  H.,  115-116, 
219;  was  never  untrue  to  the  memory 
of  John  Brown,  220;  desired  burial 
in  the  Adirondacks,  220;  his  grave 
should  remain  in  Kansas,  221 

HOLMES,  JOHN,  159 

HOLMES,  OLIVER  WENDELL,  9,  22- 
23,  32,  36-37,  48,  61,  65,  74,  77, 
111-112,  114,  162,  168,  192,  211, 
295,  308,  311;  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
68;  his  half-novels,  54;  his  first  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  poem,  194;  his  life  and 
the  Boston  he  knew,  83;  his  prose 
was  that  of  a  poet,  83;  problems  of 
style  in  his  works,  54;  his  books 
have  the  effect  of  novels  when  they 
are  not,  whUe  his  novels,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  have  the  ef- 
fect of  lectures,  54;  gave  the  name 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  218;  Life  of 
Emerson,  248 

HOLMES,  OLIVER  WENDELL,  JR., 
162 

HOLST,  HERMANN  EDUARD  VON,  105 

HOLT  (HENRY)  &  COMPANY,  232 

HOLYOKE,  DR.:   humorous  account  of 
his  'temperance,"  280 

HOLYOKE,  EDWARD,  184 

HOMEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL,  109 

HOMEOPATHY  in  Boston,  109-110 

HOMER,  14,  62,  97-98,  109,  113,  132, 
143,  147,  167,  181,  189-190,  209, 
222,  236,  243,  295,  303,  307;  Croese 
onH.,  14 

HOMES  of  American  authors.    See  under 
Putnam  and  Stoddard. 

HOOE,  JAMES  C,  318-319 

HOOKER,  MRS.  BEECHER,  153 

HOOKER,  RICHARD,  42 

HOOPER,  EDWARD,  125-126 

HOOPER,  MRS.  LUCY  HAMILTON 
(JONES),  48 

HOOSACK  MOUNTAIN,  81 

HOPKINS,  PROF.,  116 

HOPKINS,  ALPHONSO  ALVAH,  10 

HORACE,  14,  124,  143,  228,  284,  296, 
307 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 
279,  309 

HORNBROOKE,  MRS.  F.  B.,  283 

HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  BOSTON,  6-7 

HORTON,  MR.,  friend  of  fertilizing  sew- 
age, 293 

HORTON,  PARSON,  109 

HORTON,  GEORGE,  118 

HOSMER,  MR.,  189 

HOSMER,  EDMUND,  85,  177,  201 

HOSMER,  HARRIET:   her  first  triumph 
with  Zenobia,  225 

HOSMER,  JAMES  KENDALL,  264 

HOSMER,  MAJ.  JOSEPH,  33,  308 

HOSMER  COTTAGE,  264,  308 


HOTCHKISS,  MISS,  265 

HOTEL  DE  MONT  BLANC,  296 

HOTHAM,  EDMOND  S.,  hermit  at 
Walden,  66;  described  by  EUery 
Channing  in  "The  Wanderer,"  67 

HOTTEN,  JOHN  CAMDEN,  10,  29 

HOTTEN,  THE  PUBLISHER,  12 

HOUGHTON,  LORD.    See  Milnes. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

(many  variations  of  title),  51,  54, 
57,  61,  71,  73,  75,  82-83,  85,  89, 
103,  143,  147,  158,  206,  275,  320 

HOUSE,  EDWARD  HOWARD,  133 

HOUSES:   the  type  of  18th-century  h., 
260 

HOVENDEN,  THOMAS  DUNMANWAY, 
did  a  fancy,  artificial  picture  of 
John  Brown,  118 

HOVEY  (C.  M.)  &  COMPANY,  292 

HOWARD,  MISS,  117 

HOWARD,  THOMAS,  9 

HOWE,  CHEVALIER.    See  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe . 

HOWE,  JULIA  WARD,  (Mrs.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe),  11,  32,  40,  49, 
61,  90-91,  108-109,  111-112,  116, 
130,  147,  149,  157,  164-166,  182- 
184,  192,  198,  202,  207,  212-213, 
222,  227,  235,  238,  248,  276,  278, 
283,  308,  316;  and  the  death  sen- 
tence, 196;  on  Poe,  237;  her  music, 
225;  her  verse,  215;  her  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  interpreted, 
256;  her  stanzas  on  Robert  Fulton, 
244;  crayon  portrait  of,  9;  "Goe- 
the's Women,"  195;  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, Marchesa  Ossoli,  224;  "Pas- 
sion Flowers,"  216 

HOWE,  MARK  ANTHONY  DE  WOLFE: 
Life  and  Letters  of  George  Ban- 
croft, 223;  Phillips  Brooks,  110 

HOWE,  DR.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY,  11, 
22,  38,  65,  100,  130,  158,  171, 
183,  192-193,  202,  215,  223,  227, 
232,  256,  263,  276,  283,  288,  291- 
292,  308-309,  316,  321;  his  exca- 
vations at  Aegina,  65;  and  the 
Greek  Revolution,  192;  he  edu- 
cated Laura  Bridgman,  258;  me- 
morial service  for,  40;  memories 
of,  38;  Life  and  Correspondence, 
197 

HOWE  FAMILY,  283 

HOWE  MEMORIAL  PRESS,  202 

HOWE'S  TAVERN,  22 

HOWELL,  JAMES,  213 

HOWELLS,  WILLIAM  DEAN,  27, 
46-47,  52,  57,  84,  131,  154,  242, 
274,  277,  294;  his  inability  to  con- 
ceive and  express  the  New  England 
idea,  52;  has  no  eye  for  history 
and  general  causes,  his  attention 
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being  fastened  witJi  a  feminine  hun- 
ger for  detail,  52;  his  limitations; 
his  blindspot  for  Thoreau,  83 

HOWISON,  GEORGE  HOLMES,  45 

HOWITT,  MARY,  48 

HOXIE  FAMILY,  155 

HUBBARD,  ELBERT,  on  Whitman,  137 

HUDSON,  ALFREDS.:   Colonial  Con- 
cord, 188 

HUDSON,  FREDERICK,  26,  28,  277; 
his  portrait  of  Ellen  Emerson,  287; 
his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Concord, 
32;  his  funeral,  37;  Journalism  in 
the  United  States,  18,  277 

HUGHES,  MRS.,  daughter  of  John  Mur- 
ray Forbes,  111 

HUGHES,  THOMAS:   Manliness  of 
Christ,  45 

HUGO,  VICTOR,  87,  200,  230;  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  John  Brown,  31; 
sends  the  John  Brown  Medal  to  Gar- 
rison, 31 

HUMBOLDT,  ALEXANDER  VON,  22; 
sent  Dr.  Jackson  the  Prussian  eagle, 
94 

HUME,  DAVID,  50 

HUMILITY:   no  sainthood  without  h., 
226 

HUMPHREYS,  R.  C,  130 

HUMPHRIES,  DAVID,  118 

HUNGARIANS,  150 

HUNT,  HARRIET,  279 

HUNT,  HELEN,  11,  159 

HUNT,  LEIGH,  307 

HUNT,  WILLIAM,  313;  his  painting  of 
Emerson,  24;  his  sketches,  103;  he 
tried  to  draw  John  Brown  in  1859, 
103,  118;  John  Brown's  appointment 
withH.,  319 

HUNT,  WILLIAM  MORRIS,  287 

HUNTER,  MR.,  198 

HUNTER,  ANDREW,  26 

HUNTINGTON,  BP.  FREDERIC  DAN, 
20,  308 

HUSSEY,  CHRISTOPHER,  78,  282 

HUSSEY  FAMILY,  102,  257 

HUTCHINSON,  ANNE,  65,  74,  115, 
282 

HUTCHINSON,  ELLEN  MACKAY,  54 

HUTCHINSON,  GOV.  TOOMAS,  probably 
carried  the  Bradford  MS.  to  England 
in  1774,  99 

HUTCHISON  &  CO.,  98 

HUTTON,  ARCHDEACON,  271 

HUXLEY,  THOMAS,  136 

HYATT,  THADDEUS,  friend  of  the  slave, 
27,  127 

HYDASPES,  11 

HYMNS,  263;  by  New  England  writers, 
72 

HYmOTISM,  87 


IBSEN,  HENRIK,  177;  his  religion,  235 

ICARIA,  299 

IDEALISM,  43;  Persian  and  Hindu,  112 

IDEAS:   innate  i.,  217 

IDLENESS  is  Satan's  workshop,  280 

ILLINOIS  STATE  GAZETTE,  26 

IMAGINATION,  189;  can  invent  a  better 
landscape  than  nature,  218 

IMMIGRANTS  and  the  development  of  a 
great  literature,  77 

IMMIGRATION:   has  it  dried  up  our  liter- 
ature? 76 

IMMORTALITY,  12,  15,  53,  217,  279 

IMPERIALISM:   American  i.  in  the  Philip- 
pines, 242 

IMPROBABILITIES  in  fiction,  222 

INDEPENDENT,  THE,  16,  24 

INDEX,  THE,  36 

INDIA,  10,  17,  256;  Transmigration  in, 
14;  the  mystic  message  of,  273;  phi- 
losophies and  religions  of,  281 

INDIAN  GYMNOSOPHISTS,  231 

INDIAN  HILL,  186 

INDIAN  RAJAH:  Emerson's  story  of  the 
I-R.,  53 

INDIANAPOLIS  SENTINEL,  25 

INDIANS,  15,  25,  43,  60,  62,  75,  102, 
182,  198,  260,  271;  artifacts  and 
memorabilia  of,  127,  209;  the  Chris- 
tian I.  of  Nagog  Pond,  259 

INDIVIDUALITY,  274 

INDUCTIVE  METHOD,  274 

INFIDELS,  246 

INFLUENZA,  222 

INFLUX,  197 

INGE  LOW,  JEAN,  41 

INGERSOLL,  COL.  ROBERT  GREEN, 
75,  108;  denied  the  use  of  the  Parker 
Memorial  Hall,  109 

INGRAHAM,  MRS.,  188 

INGRAHAM,  DUNCAN,  239 

INMAN,  MRS.,  136 

INNATE  IDEAS,  Doctrine  of,  217 

INNER  LIGHT,  259 

INSANITY,  64,  216,  270;  mistreatment 
of  i.,  216;  a  touch  of  i.  seems  to 
quicken  the  poetic  faculty,  297 

INSECTS,  226 

INSURANCE:  life  i.,  192;  i.  business, 
195 

INTERIOR  LANDSCAPES,  217-218 

INTERMARRIAGE  in  Concord,  Mass., 
172 

INTUITION,  259 

INTUITIVE  PHILOSOPHY,  163 

INVISIBLE  WORLD,  204 

IRELAND,  ALEXANDER,  53,  284 

IRELAND,  ALLEYNE,  284 

IRENAEUS,  Apostle  to  the  Gauls,  306 


IRISH,  124,  312 

•IRON  CHEST,  THE"  (COLMAN) 

"IRONQUIL."  See  Eugene  F.  Ware. 

IRVING,  EDWARD,  and  Carlyle,  165 

IRVING,  WASHINGTON,  44,  139, 
170;  his  childhood,  250;  Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New  York, 
250;  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  314 

ISCARIOT,  262 

ISELY,  PROF,  W.  H.,  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  212 

ITALIANS  characterized,  310 

IVES,  DR.  AMBROSE,  33 


J 


JACKSON,  MR.,  Concord  organist, 

129 
JACKSON,  MRS.,  154 
JACKSON,  REV.  A.  W.,  150 
JACKSON,  GEN.  ANDREW,  51,  203, 

291 
JACKSON,  DR.  CHARLES  THOMAS, 
281,  295-296,  308;  his  career 
with  ether,  22,  94 
JACKSON,  FRANCIS,  5 
JACKSON,  HELEN  HUNT,  159 
JACKSON,  DR.  JAMES,  194 
JACKSON,  JAMES,  JR.,  194 
JACKSON,  LYDIA,  22,  94-95,  107; 

see  also  Lidian  Emerson 
JACKSON,  GEN.  STONEWALL,  169 
JACKSON  FAMILY,  194,  212 
JACKWOOD,  NEIGHBOR,  264 
JACOBS,  G.  W.,  AND  COMPANY, 

211 
JAMES,  222 

JAMES,  GENERAL,  165 
JAMES  I,  139,  223 
JAMES  n,  223,  257,  290 
JAMES,  REV.  H.  HUBERTY,  283 
JAMES,  HENRY,  SR.,  35-36,  57, 
185,  298,  312,  322;  'Nature  and 
Person,"  35 
JAMES,  HENRY,  JR.,  35,  46,  57, 
254-255,  296,  299,  312;  on  San- 
bom's  school  in  Concord,  298; 
his  earlier  and  later  styles,  311; 
his  deficiencies  as  a  critic,  58; 
Daisy  Miller,  311;  "Notes  of  a 
Son  and  Brother,"  298 
JAMES,  JESSE,  72 
JAMES,  MARY,  299 
JAMES,  ROBERTSON,  brother  of 

Henry  James,  254,  298 
JAMES,  WILKINSON  ("WILKY"), 

298-299 
JAMES,  WILLIAM,  254-255,  299, 
312;  the  original  Protestant  Irish- 
man, 312;  his  pragmatism,  299 


JAMES  FAMILY,  308;  and  Concord, 

Mass,,  311 
JAMESON,  SIR  LEANDER  STARR,  142 
JANES,  DR.  LEWIS  GEORGE,  88,  105, 

283 
JANUS,  THE,  218 
JAPAN,  17;  methods  of  evidence  in  its 

courts,  304 
JAPP,  ALEXANDER  HAY,  (pseud.  H,  A, 

Page),  135,  143,  320;  on  Stevenson 

and  Thoreau,  181;  Thoreau  and  His 

Aims,  181 
JARLEY,  MRS.,  Louisa  May  Alcott  as, 

266 
JEFFERIES,  RICHARD,  75 
JEFFERSON,  THOMAS,  19,  139,  151, 

161,  166,  176,  212,  238,  265;  on 

giving  error  a  hearing,  109;  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  233 
JEFFREY,  FRANCIS,  101 
JENKINS,  SGT.  HOWARD,  256 
JENNISON,  JAMES,  289? 
JEREMIAH,  222,  275 
JERSEY,  13 
JERUSALEM,  175 
JESSO,  JAPAN,  17 
JESUITICAL,  292 
JESUS  CHRIST,  7,  12,  42,  45,  113, 

115,  152,  178,  191,  200,  231-232, 

247;  rising  from  the  tomb,  223;  His 

miracles,  240 
JEWELL,  MRS.  A.  H.,  146 
JEWETT,  SARAH  ORNE,  154,  258; 

The  Tory  Lover,  312 
JEWS,  35,  246;  honor  Emerson,  147- 

148;  Hellenistic  J.  of  Alexandria, 

306 
JHELUM  RIVER,  11 
JOAN  OF  ARC,  109,  199 
JOB,  THE  PATRIARCH,  207,  299 
JOB'S  HILL,  186 
JOB'S  WIFE,  299 
JOHN  BROWN  ASSOCIATION  of  Torring- 

ton.  Conn.,  146 
JOHN  BROWN  MEDAL,  31 
'JOHN  BROWN  SONG,"  or  'John  Brown's 

Body,"  a  Civil  War  ballad,  94,  135, 

164,  256 

JOHN  THE  PRESBYTER,  113 

JOHNSON,  MR.:   on  Transcendentalism, 
25;  of  Osceola,  Mo.,  112 

JOHNSON,  PRES.  ANDREW,  5,  65,  230, 
241,  253,  276,  289,  302 

JOHNSON,  DR.  SAMUEL,  50,  57,  64, 
70,  121,  171,  181;  a  myopian  Tory, 
155;  his  esteem  for  Thomson's  The 
Seasons,  228;  his  "Life  of  Thomson," 
228;  his  table-talk,  249;  Rasselas, 

165,  272 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL  (of  Lynn),  dis- 
tinguished as  an  Orientalist,  72 
JOHNSON,  T.  M.,  150 
JONES,  CAPTAIN,  198 
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JONES,  COMMODORE,  65 

JONES,  COL.  ELISHA,  of  Weston, 
Mass.,  184-185,  210,  228 

JONES,  DR.  HIRAM  K.,  Platonist  of 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  45,  61,  63, 
148,  150,  153,  192 

JONES,  JOHN,  43 

JONES,  DR.  or  JUDGE  JOSIAH,  185, 
228,  313 

JONES,  MARY,  184,  210,  307,  313 

JONES,  NATHAN,  185 

JONES,  PAUL,  312 

JONES,  REGINALD,  313 

JONES,  SARAH,  260 

JONES,  SAMUEL  ARTHUR,  143 

JONES,  SIMEON,  185,  228 

JONES,  STEPHEN,  185 

JONES  FAMILY  of  Weston,  313 

JONES  &  COMPANY,  46 

JONSON,  BEN,  5,  11,  13,  42,  87,  160 

JORDAN  &  MARSH  GAZETTE,  234 

JOSEPHINE,  EMPRESS,  88 

JOSHUA,  247 

JOSSELYN,  HENRY,  251 

JOSSELYN,  JOHN,  English  botanist 
and  loyalist,  251 

JOURNAL  OF  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSO- 
PHY, now  the  organ  of  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy,  34,  46,  60- 
61,  222,  242,  299 

JOURNALISM,  18,  214,  277,  317;  pro- 
tects New  York  thieves,  216;  the 
highest  j .  characterized,  215 

JOURNALISTS,  214 

JOVE,  176 

JOWETT,  PROF.  BENJAMIN,  295 

JUDAISM,  232 

JUDSON,  ADONIRAM,  the  famous  Bap- 
tist missionary  to  Burmah,  95,  107 

JUVENAL,  39,  297? 


K 


KAGI,  JOHN  HENRI,  27,  110 

KAIM  OF  DERNCLEUGH,  201 

KAISER,  298 

KALMIA  GLAUCA,  302 

KALOPOTHAKES,  MICHAEL  DEME- 
TRIUS, 263 

KALPA,  118 

KANSAS,  215;  and  slavery,  220,  230; 
and  George  Bancroft,  229;  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  231;  Sanborn's  re- 
search trip  to  K.,  238;  early  his- 
tory of  K.,  212,  223;  meeting  of 
the  Old  Settlers  diere  in  1879,  67 

KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  195 

KANT,  IMMANUEL,  46,  163,  169, 
190,  221,  228,  230,  242;  his  axiom 
regarding  conduct,  6;  his  anthro- 
pology, 34 

KEANE,  DR.,  of  Washington  Uni- 


versity, 106 

KEATS,  JOHN,  61,  87,  171,  217, 
236,  295-296,  303,  307;  imitated 
by  Poe,  238;  Hyperion,  236;  Isa- 
bella, 236;  Lamia,  236 

KEEFE,  FRANCIS  ("FRANK"),  305, 
310,  318 

KELLER,  MAJOR,  309 

KELLER,  HELEN,  279,  309;  her 
life  and  education  described  in  a 
Greek  pamphlet,  310 

KELLY,  ABBY,  189 

KENDALL,  GEORGE,  170 

KENNARD,  PERRY,  318 

KENNEDY,  MR.,  a  Cambridge  stu- 
dent, 45 

KENNEDY,  JOHN  PENDLETON,  139 

KENNEDY,  THOMAS  H.,  315 

KENNEDY,  WILLIAM  SLOANE,  85, 
157 

KENNEDY  FARM  HOUSE,  314 

KEPPEL,  THOMAS,  225 

KEY,  FRANCIS  SCOTT,  54;  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  263 

KEYES,  JOHN  SHEPARD,  166,  179, 
203,  276;  his  career  in  Concord, 
253 

BCHAYYAM,  OMAR,  156 

KIBBE,  MR.,  the  heavy  man,  134 

KIMBER,  ISAAC,  246 

KINDERGARTEN  for  the  blind,  202 

KING,  EDWARD,  300 

KING,  JOHN  CROOKSHANKS:  his 
bust  of  Emerson,  17 

KING,  THOMAS  STAR,  10,  110 

KING'S  DAUGHTERS,  261 

KINNEY,  MRS.  ELIZABETH  CLEM- 
ENTDsTE  DODGE  STEDMAN,  61 

KINNIER,  DR.  W.  H.,  urges  re- 
placing Thoreau 's  cairn  with  a 
monument,  279 

KIPLING,  RUDYARD,  109,  113,  132, 
207;  jargon  and  vulgarity  of,  228 

KIRKE- WHITE,  HENRY,  5 

KIRKLAND,  DR.  JOHN  THORNTON, 
5,  164 

KIRSCH,  MISS,  234 

KITSON,  HENRY  HUDSON,  157?, 
195 

KITSON,  SAMUEL  JAMES,  157? 

KITSON,  THEO  ALICE  RUGGLES: 
her  memorial  to  Mother  Bicker- 
dyke,  195 

KLAPKA,  GYORGY,  28 

KLEPHTS,  14 

KNICKERBOCKER,  THE,  216 

KNICKERBOCKER,  DIEDRICH:  His- 
tory of  New  York,  250 

BCNICKERBOCKERS,  250 

KNIGHT,  PROF.  WILLIAM  ANGUS, 
88;  on  Thomas  Davidson,  216; 
"Practical  Ethics,"  82 

KNOWLEDGE  is  reminiscence,  217 


KNOW-NOTHING  PARTY,  203,  220, 

240,  277 
KOAR,  JAMINI  KANTA,  273 
KOKOS,  a  Greek  poet,  68 
KORAN,  THE,  247 
KOSCIUSKO,  THADDEUS,  285,  291 
KOSSUTH,  LAJOS  (LOUIS),  19,  78, 

150,  179 
KOUROO,  117-118 
KROEGER,  ADOLPH  ERNST,  34 
KULI,  ALI,  273,  283 


LABOR  INTERNATIONAL,  309 

LABOUR  PROPHET,  THE,  85;  de- 
votes space  to  Thoreau,  75 

LACEDAEMON,  291 

LACTANTIUS,  153 

LADD,  WILLIAM,  281 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  128 

LA  FAROE,  JOHN,  86? 

LAFAYETTE,  MARQUIS  DE,  291 

LA  FOLLETTE,  ROBERT  MARION, 
199 

LA  FONTAINE,  JEAN  DE,  78 

LAKE  SUNAPEE,  241 

LALLEMAND,  BARON  FREDERIC 
ANTOINE,  55 

LAMARTINE,  ALPHONSE,  245 

LAMB,  CHARLES,  162,  285;  Essays 
ofEUa,  224 

LANDER,  LOUISA:   her  bust  of  Haw- 
thorne, 180 

LANDOR,  WALTER  SAVAGE,  37,  40, 
54,  154,  176,  208;  on  "old  age" 
verses,  99;  his  \v4iimsical  comment 
on  Emerson,  177;  in  Emerson's 
Parnassus,  38;  "Gebir,"  177 

LANDSCAPE:   the  Imagination  can  in- 
vent a  better  1.  than  nature,  218; 
I.  gardening,  77 

LANDSCAPES:   interior  1.,  217-218 

LANE,  CHARLES,  42,  80-81,  85,  177, 
285,  289,  302,  305;  his  fruitlands 
farm,  260;  books  which  he  brought 
from  England,  290 

LANE,  GEORGE  MARTIN,  184 

LANE,  GEN.  or  GOV.  JAMES  HENRY, 
104,  135 

LANE,  JOHN,  89,  181,  311 

LANG,  MR.,  on  Shelley's  scenery, 
217 

LANGDON,  JOHN,  161 

LANGDON,  REV.  DR.  SAMUEL,  136, 
161,  257,  296;  and  Emerson,  152; 
his  library,  245 

LANGDON  FAMILY,  254 

LANIER,  SIDNEY,  159,  289 

LANIER  CAMP,  289 

LANMAN,  CHARLES,  179 
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LAPSE,  TOE,  or  Transmigration,  117, 
123-124,  138,  306 

LARCOM,  LUCY,  175 

LATHROP,  GEORGE  PARSONS,  46-47 

LATHROP,  REV.  DR.  JOHN,  20 

LATOROP  &  CO.,  59 

LATIN:   is  unfavorable  to  vague  wander- 
ing thou^t,  279;  modem  poets  lack 
L.,  279 

LAUD,  ABP.  WILLIAM,  139,  173-174 

LAWRENCE,  ABBOT,  60 

LAWRENCE,  AMOS  A.,  100,  210,  308; 
helped  free  Kansas,  238 

LAWRENCE,  SAMUEL:  his  portrait  of 
Carlyle,  258 

LAWRENCE,  GEN.  SAMUEL  CROCKER, 
264 

LAWRENCE,  BP.  WILLIAM,  210,  238, 
308 

LAWRENCE  ACADEMY,  264 

LAWRENCE  &  SIMMONDS,  an  art  shop, 
322 

LAWRENCE  FAMILY,  264 

LAZARUS,  EMMA,  61 

LEARY,  LEWIS,  29,  161 

LEAVITT,  PARSON,  187 

LEAVITT,  LYDIA,  257 

LEAVITT,  THOMAS  H.,  specialist  in 
peat  fuels,  187,  193-194 

LE  BARON  FAMILY,  199 

LE  CONTE,  PROF.  JOHN,  94 

LECTURE  SYSTEM  is  coming  to  life 
again,  136 

LECTURING:  fragment  of  a  Thoreau 
letter  on  his  want  of  success  at  1., 
72 

LEE,  COL.  HENRY,  25,  218 

LEE,  JOHN,  250 

LEE,  GEN.  ROBERT  EDWARD,  5,  17, 
39,  97,  129,  202,  250 

LEE,  VERNON:   limitations  and  bias  of 
L.  when  she  writes  on  Emerson,  86 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  11 

LEE  FAMILY,  302 

LEEDS,  MR.,  of  Main  Street,  Concord, 
314 

LEEMAN,  WILLIAM  H.,  110 

LEGROS,  ALPHONSE,  91 

LEICESTER,  EARL  OF,  246 

LEIGHTON,  CEDRIC,  206 

LEIGHTON,  MARGARET,  206 

LEIGHTON,  BP.  ROBERT,  reappraisal 
of,  271 

LEIGHTON,  RUFUS,  123,  163;  pre- 
served Parker's  poems,  262;  re- 
ported Parker's  prayers  steno- 
graphicaUy,  262 

LEISURE:  without  1.  there  is  no  free- 
dom, 187;  the  superior  value  of  1. 
as  compared  with  work,  187 

LE  MESTRAL,  JULIA:    "Women  of 
Concord,"  248 


LENBACH,  FRANZ  VON:   his  re- 
ported portrait  of  Emerson,  126, 
151;  distinguished  persons  who 
have  sat  to  him,  126;  his  por- 
trait not  of  R.  W.  Emerson  but 
of  a  certain  Edward  Emerson,  128 

LEO,  POPE,  126 

LEO  Xni,  283 

LEONARD,  E.G.,  of  New  Bedford,  59 

LEONARD'S  GALLERY  in  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston,  103;  sale  of 
French  paintings  at  L's,  104 

LESDERNIERS,  LOUIS  DE,  199 

LESLEY,  MRS.:   her  book,  136 

LESLEY,  JOHN  PETER,  uncle  of 
B.  S.  Lyman,  17,  158 

LESLEY,  PETER,  JR.,  158 

LESLIE,  FRANK,  77 

LESLIE'S  WEEKLY,  77 

LESSESIG,  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM,  204 

LETTERS  OF  AN  IDLE  MAN,  275 

LETTURA  of  Milan,  128 

LEUTYCHIDES,  291 

LEUTZE,  EMANUEL,  180? 

LEWIS,  MR.,  antiquary  of  Fryeburg, 
Maine,  169 

LEWIS,  DAVID,  11 

LEWIS,  E.  H.,  of  Chicago,  158 

LEWISTON  JOURNAL.  139? 

LEX  TALIONIS,  252 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.:   Battle  of  L., 
284,  312;  celebrates  the  centen- 
nial, 28,  30;  its  contest  with  Con- 
cord over  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution,  79;  battle  over  sew- 
ers in,  292-293;  its  drainage  sys- 
tem, 294 

LEVANT,  174 

LIBANIUS,  156 

LIBBIE,  C.  F.,   &C0.,  265 

LIBERAL  LECTURES,  225 

LIBERALISM,  59 

LIBERALS:   list  of  eminent  1.,  215 

LIBERATION  MOVEMENT,  159 

LIBERATOR,  THE,  189 

LIBRARIES:  influence  of  free  1.,  280; 
catalogue  of  two  early  New  Hamp- 
shire 1.,  245 

LIFE:   a  weary  pilgrimage,  251;  1. 
insurance,  192 

LIGHT  of  Eternal  Reason,  217 

UGHT  &  STEARNS,  281 

LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM,  7,  38-39,  56, 
67,  94,  103,  105-106,  114,  131- 
132,  134-135,  151,  156,  158,  176, 
180,  201,  205,  208,  219,  224, 
235,  241-242,  246,  250,  253,  276, 
278,  289,  291,  319,  322;  a  martyr 
to  a  principle,  220;  pupil  of  John 
Brown,  265;  called  an  ape,  302; 
at  Dover,  N.H.,  250;  his  resem- 
blance to  John  Brown,  133;  over- 


looked  speeches  of,  238 

LINES:    by  single  1.  all  but  the  great- 
est poets  live  in  literature,  118 

LIRRIPER,  MRS,,  57 

LITERARY  JOURNALS,  the  chief  fault 
of,  49 

UTERARY  WORLD,  242 

LITERATURE:  and  philosophy,  153; 
conditions  for  producing  a  great  1., 
77;  fine  arts  taking  over  the  place 
of  1.,  77;  functions  of  history  and 
1.,  222;  in  itself  history  is  not  1., 
222;  the  transient  and  permanent 
in  1.,  306 

LITERATURE,  supplement  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  116 

LITHOGRAPHY,  125 

LITTAUER,  MR.,  314 

LITTLE  &  BROWN,  PUBLISHERS,  64, 
119,  146,  194,  311 

LITTLE  FAMILY,  316 

LITTLEHALE,  EDNAH,  180,  217;  see 
Ednah  Cheney. 

LITTLETON  SOCIETY,  262 

LTVERMORE,  ARTHUR,  299 

LIVERMORE,  EDWARD  ST.  LOE,  299 

LIVERMORE,  MRS.  MARY  ASHTON 
(RICE),  88,  183;  gave  her  recollec- 
tions of  Emerson,  94 

LIVERMORE,  SAMUEL,  299 

UVERMORE  FAMILY,  299 

LIVINGSTON,  MRS.  JAMES,  274 

LIVINGSTON  FAMILY,  195 

LIVY,  58 

LOCKE,  JOHN,  6,  56,  117,  245 

LOCKHART,  JOHN  GIBSON,  119; 
"Bridal  of  Andalla,"  163 

LODGE,  HENRY  CABOT,  162,  184 

LOGIC  of  Emerson,  Browning  and 
Carlyle,  226 

LOIRE,  286 

LONDON,  ENGLAND,  AUston's  im- 
pressions of,  70 

LONDON  NATION,  THE,  296 

LONDON  NEWS,  THE,  31 

LONDON  SPECTATOR,  THE,  94,  106, 
135 

LONDON  TIMES,  THE,  93,  95,  107, 
116,  154,  171,  317 

LONG,  GOV.  JOHN  DAVIS,  118,  162? 

LONGFELLOW,  ERNEST  W.,  31 

LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  WADSWORTH, 
31,  37,  40,  51,  61,  65,  74,  77-78, 
83-84,  87,  114,  118-119,  139,  145, 
165,  167,  192,  213,  228,  248,  264, 
308;  and  the  Concord  authors,  209; 
and  the  critics,  51;  reason  for  his 
popularity,  47;  his  muse  was  always 
well  dressed  and  comely  in  her  con- 
duct, 47;  his  son  paints  pictures,  31; 
accused  of  sitting  with  his  feet  on  the 
table,  78;  dined  at  Concord  with  Em- 
erson, Alcott,  Thoreau  and  Channing, 
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209;  fond  of  colors,  264;  Sanborn's 
assessment  of  L.,  47;  Whittier's 
prose  better  than  L's,  281;  "Evange- 
line," 52,  294 

LONGFELLOW,  SAMUEL,  hymnologist, 
14-15,  42,  72,  209;  Book  of  Hymns, 
72 

LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  52 

LONGSTREET,  GEN.  JAMES,  202 

LOOMIS,  EBENJ.:   Sanborn  met  him  at 
the  Thoreau  boarding  house,  277 

LOOMIS,  MABEL,  310 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  175 

LORING,  JUDGE,  264 

LORING,  KATE,  156 

LOTHARIO,  289 

LOTHROP,  MRS.,  167,  258,  264,  289 

LOTHROP,  MRS.  DANIEL,  260,  317 

LOTHROP,  MRS.  HARRIET  MULFORD 
(STONE),  owner  of  "The  Wayside," 
76,  165,  1797,  239;  her  pen  name: 
Margaret  Sidney,  317;  Old  Concord, 
Her  Highways  and  Byways,  179-180 

LOUDON,  LORD,  262 

LOUIS  IV,  122 

LOUIS  DE  LESDERNIERS,  199 

LOUISIANA  TIGERS,  202 

LOVE:  why  it  grows  cold,  162;  statue 
of  1.,  222 

LOVELACE,  RICHARD:  "The  Snail," 
183 

LOW,  SAMPSON,  282 

LOWELL,  DR.  CHARLES,  father  of  the 
poet,  117,  260 

LOWELL,  GEN.  CHARLES  RUSSELL, 
162,  264,  273,  284,  312;  accompa- 
nied Sanborn  on  a  visit  to  Emerson, 
119;  Rowse's  portrait  of,  69 

LOWELL,  FRANCIS,  177 

LOWELL,  JAMES  RUSSELL,  23-24,  29- 
30,  37,  48,  57,  74,  80,  83,  85,  87- 
89,  117,  121,  134,  139-140,  162,  177, 
192,  218,  295-296,  303,  311,  314,  320; 
on  Thoreau,  137;  his  lament  for  his  two 
nephews,  56;  his  critical  abilities,  13; 
his  correspondence,  76;  his  limitations 
as  a  critic,  68;  his  invention  was  added 
to  a  rare  critical  faculty,  68;  his  learn- 
ing sometimes  encumbered  the  flight  of 
his  Pegasus,  68;  his  death;  he  was  sec- 
ond only  to  Emerson  as  a  critic,  67; 
his  joke  about  Emerson,  162;  his  youth- 
ful censures  of  Emerson,  311;  it  was 
the  prose  and  wit  in  L.  which  took  down 
the  quality  of  his  verse,  114;  "Fable 
for  Critics,"  281 

LOWELL,  MARIA,  48,  114 

LOWELL,  ROBERT,  9 

LOWELL  FAMILY,  194 

LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  90 

LOWELL  MIDDLESEX  CITIZEN,  189 

LOWELL  OFFERING,  51 

LOWNDES,  MRS.,  287 


LUCAN,  160 

LUCIAN  OF  SAMOSATA,  154 

LUCIFER,  167 

LUCRETIUS,  49,  105,  148,  245 

LULA'S  UBRARY,  63 

LUNATICS,  297 

LUNT,  ALFRED  E.,  280-281 

LUNT,  GEORGE,  236 

LUNT,  REV.  WILLIAM  PARSONS, 
41 

LUSITANIA,  THE,  322 

LUSK,  DIANTHE,  John  Brown's 
first  wife,  104,  278 

LUTHER,  MARTIN,  105-106,  232 

LYCEUM,  320 

LYCURGUS,  173,  250 

LYMAN,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  184, 
214,  304;  in  Japan  and  India,  10, 
17,  206;  in  the  Philippines,  209; 
his  sketch  of  John  Peter  Lesley, 
158;  Topography  of  the  Punjab 
Oil  Region,  11 

LYMAN,  THEODORE,  184,  2647; 
his  report  against  the  exclusion 
of  colored  people  from  Mass . ,  64 

LYNCH,  MISS,  140 

LYNCHING,  173,  196,  263 

LYON,  GEN.  NATHANIEL,  299 
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McALUSTER,  MRS.,  125 
MACAULAY,  LORD,  303 
MACAULAY,  KENNETH,  303 
MACAULAY,  THOMAS  BABINGTON, 

168,  208,  229 
MACAULAY,  REV.  ZACHARY,  de- 
tested Whitman  and  Leaves  of 

Grass,  37-38,  188,  300,  303-304 
MACBETH,  221 
McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  287 
McCABE,  CHAPLAIN,  in  Libby 

Prison,  256 
McCLELLAN,  GEN.  GEORGE 

BRINTON,  241-242,  252 
McCLELLAN,  KATHERINE,  111 
McCLURE  &  COMPANY,  143 
McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE,  103,  121 
McCLURG  &  CO.,  97,  113 
McCOSH,  JAMES,  46,  259 
McDANIEL,  MRS.:   her  lecture  on 

Brook  Farm,  103 
MACDONALD,  CHIEF:  wherever 

he  sits  is  the  head  of  the  table, 

193 
MACDONALD,  REV.  DR.  GEORGE, 

of  Glasgow  on  Mohammed  and 

Emerson,  18,  268 
MACDONALD,  REV.  LOREN,  147 
MACDUFF,  221 
MACEDONIA  defended  against  the 

Austrian,  Russian  and  Bulgarian 
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powers,  184 
MACEDONIAN  MEETING,  184 
MACHIAVELLI,  NICOLO,  315 
MACKAIL,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  145 
MACKENZIE,  SIR  GEORGE,  156 
McKINLEY,  PRES.  WILLIAM,  96, 
111-112,  115,  123,  137,  151, 
219;  desires  a  Harvard  honorary 
degree,  122;  comments  on  his 
assassination,  129;  has  violated 
international  law  and  broken  the 
constitution  of  his  cotmtry,  123 
MACKINTOSH,  SIR  JAMES,  101 
MacKNIGHT,  DODGE,  paints  at 

Cape  Cod,  155 
McLEAN  HOSPITAL,  278 
McLELLAN,  GEORGE  FREDERIC, 

317 
MACLURE,  WILLIAM,  212 
MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  THE,  75, 

270 
MACPHERSON,  JAMES,  193 
MACY,  ANNE  MANSFIELD  (SULLI- 
VAN), 279 
MACY,  MRS.  JOHN,  309 
MADDISON,  CANON,  169 
MADISON,  JAMES,  161 
MAETERLINCK,  MAURICE,  189; 

on  Emerson,  190 
MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

198 
MAGAZINES,  207,  310 
MAHOMET.    See  Mohamet. 
MAIGNEN,  M.,  on  Fr.  Hecker,  106 
MAIL  SYSTEM,  240 
MAITLAND,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM, 

102? 
MALEBRANCHE,  NICOLAS  DE,  71 
MALI,  MARIE,  translates  seven  Em- 
erson essays  into  French,  190 
MALLORY,  SIR  THOMAS,  43 
MALLOY,  CHARLES,  102-103,  109, 
112,  116,  136,  142-143,  147,  153, 
157,  160,  167,  170,  180,  182,  189, 
191,  193,  203-204,  206,  212-215, 
222,  227-228,  231-233,  237-238, 
248,  250,  260,  273,  283,  292,  318; 
president  of  the  new  Emerson  So- 
ciety, 108;  and  the  Bhagavadgita, 
282;  on  Emerson  and  Browning,  86; 
on  Emerson's  "The  Poet,"  176;  on 
Lincoln  and  Browning,  205;  on  his 
death  bed,  290;  his  background, 
258;  his  intercourse  with  Emerson, 
258;  his  old  age,  291;  his  new  lec- 
tures on  Emerson,  107;  interprets 
Emerson's  poems,  90,  108;  lec- 
tures at  the  Procopeia,  90;  lectures 
on  Kant's  philosophy,  221,  228,  230; 
studies  the  history  of  philosophy, 
225;  has  reached  his  80th  year,  157; 
Theodore  Parker  introduced  M.  to 
Emerson,  91;  details  concerning  his 


life,  157;  "Emerson  as  Poet,"  196; 

"Inspiration  and  Lyrical  Glances," 

205 
MALLOY,  ELLEN  (ELEANOR)  WENT- 

WORTH,  (Mrs.  Charles  Malloy), 

157 
MAN:  his  "fierce  lust  of  private  ri^t- 

eousness,"  35 
MANATT,  PROF.  JAMES  IRVING, 

130,  175,  202,  283 
MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN,  284 
MANETHO,  306 
MANICHEANS,  204 
MANKIND  is  a  damned  rascal,  226 
MANN,  B.  P.,  of  Washington,  164 
MANN,  HORACE,  10,  22,  94,  164, 

263,  308 
MANN,  MARY  TYLER  (PEABODY), 

wife  of  Horace  Mann,  175 
MANN  (HORACE)  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

DEAF,  279,  309 
MANNING,  EDWARD,  10 
MANUDUCTION  AD  MINISTERIUM. 

See  Cotton  Mather. 
MANZOLI,  PIER  ANGELO,  chose  the 

simplicity  of  poverty,  234 
MARAT,  JEAN  PAUL,  41 
MARCELLUS  of  Boston  medicine,  194 
MARCH  FAMILY,  254 
MARCUS  AURELIUS,  153 
MARGARET  FULLER  HOUSE,  260- 

261 
MARIUS,  MADAME,  at  the  Emerson 

Society  said  musicians  lacked  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics,  231;  see  also 

Mme.  Alexander-Marius. 
MARK  ANTONY,  223 
MARLOWE,  CHRISTOPHER,  9,  61, 

123,  261,  294;  "Dr.  Faustus,"294 
MARQUAND  FAMILY,  283 
MARRYAT,  CAPT.  FREDERICK,  239 
MARSHALL,  O.  H.,  of  Buffalo,  197- 

198 
MARSTON,  COLONEL,  303 
MARSTON,  ELIZA  (WINSLOW),  303 
MARSTON,  LUCIA,  303 
MARSTON,  WESTLAND,  218 
MARSTON  FAMILY,  102,  257 
MARTEN,  HENRY,  9 
MARTIN,  HOMER,  114 
MARTINOT,  SADIE,  90 
MARTYRS,  45;  for  which  the  ritual  of 

no  church  has  provided,  245 
MARVELL,  ANDREW,  14,  56,  58, 

117,  271,  317;  "Ode  on  Cromwell," 

271 
MARVIN,  PROF.,  116 
MARVIN,  A.  G.,  240 
MARY  THE  VIRGIN,  7 
MASON,  SENATOR  JAMES  MURRAY, 

of  Virginia,  26-28,  219,  247,  270, 

323 
MASON,  CAPT.  JOHN,  139,  313 


MASON,  JONATHAN,  66 

MASON,  LOWELL,  77,  212 

MASON,  ROBERT,  267 

MASON  COMMITTEE,  27 

MASONIC  HALL,  203 

MASONIC  TEMPLE,  BOSTON,  12 

MASONRY,  101;  the  important  myster- 
ies of,  210 

MASONS,  203,  209,  228,  308;  threw 
the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor,  209; 
see  also  Corinthian  Lodge  and 
Freemasons. 

MASSACHUSETTS:   committee  on  ex- 
cluding colored  persons  from  M . , 
64 

MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY, 84,  189,  191,  203,  212, 
215,  223,  231,  245,  269 

MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 
109 

MASSACHUSETTS  QUARTERLY  RE- 
VIEW, 169,  190,  209,  212 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  309 

MASSASOIT  HOUSE,  245 

MASSASOLI  HOUSE  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  232 

MASSE Y,  GERALD,  25 

MASSON,  DAVID:   his  description  of 
Napoleon,  244 

MASTERS  and  slaves,  298 

MATERIALISM,  29,  115;  vs.  spiritual- 
ism, 196;  see  also  Spiritualism. 

MATERNITY  HOSPITAL,  PARIS,  313 

MATHEMATICS,  231 

MATHER,  COTTON,  13-14,  48,  112, 
174?,  204,  267;  Diary,  267;  Instruc- 
tions for  a  Candidate  for  the  Pulpit, 
246;  Magnalia  Christi  Americana, 
74;  Manuduction  ad  Ministerium, 
246 

MATHER,  INCREASE,  174?,  267 

MATHER,  NATHANIEL,  14 

MATHER,  RICHARD,  14 

MATHER,  SAMUEL,  14,  267 

MATHER  FAMILY,  20 

MATTHEWS,  PROF.  JAMES  BRANDER, 
157? 

MAUDSLEY,  DR.  HENRY:  his  objec- 
tions to  Free  Will,  60? 

MAUPASSANT,  GUYDE,  72-73 

MAVROMICHALI  of  Maina,  263 

MAVROMMATES,  THEOPHANES,  276 

MAXIM,  MRS.,  115 

MAXWELL,  WILLIAM,  33 

MAY,  ABBA,  49,  165 

MAY,  FRED,  165 

MAY,  COL.  JOSEPH,  112,  232,  314 

MAY,  REV.  SAMUEL,  deacon  of 
Leicester,  106,  112,  165,  232 

MAY,  REV.  SAMUEL  J.,  of  Syracuse, 
21,  112,  165 

MAY,  SARAH,  232 


MAY  FAMILY,  112,  165,  190 

MAYFLOWER,  THE,  99,  303,  307; 
the  M.  Company,  243 

MAYO,  MISS,  247 

MAZDAISM,  232 

MAZZINI,  GIUSEPPE,  79 

MEAD,  EDWIN  DOAK,  61,  147,  150, 
154;  on  the  Gnostic  system,  306 

MEADE,  GEN.  GEORGE  GORDON, 
39,  168 

MECHANICS' HALL,  BOSTON,  11-13 

MEDARY,  GOV.  SAMUEL,  210 

MEDFIELD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
91 

MELCHER  FAMILY,  257 

MELEAGER,  118,  145 

MELVILLE,  MAJOR,  198 

MELVILLE,  ELIZABETH  (SHAW), 
198 

MELVILLE,  HERMAN,  198;  signifi- 
cance of  his  correspondence  with 
Hawthorne,  84;  the  metaphysical 
turn  in  the  later  M . ,  84 

MELVIN,  ASA,  298 

MELVIN,  JAMES,  298 

MELVIN,  JOHN,  298 

MELVIN,  SAMUEL,  298 

MELVIN  FAMILY,  272,  298 

MELVIN  MONUMENT,  279 

MEMOIRS,  223 

MENANDER,  176 

MERCEIN,  T.  &  W.,  265 

MERCY:  works  of  m.  to  the  poor, 
245,  257 

MEREDITH,  GEORGE,  85 

MERKER,  MISS,  of  LouisviUe,  112 

MERLANT,  JOACHIM,  230 

MERLIN,  193 

MERRIAM,  FRANCIS  JACKSON,  5, 
17,  210 

MERRIAM,  GEORGE  SPRING:   Way 
of  Life,  46 

MERRILIES,  MEG,  201 

MERRILL,  MOODY,  150 

MERWIN,  JESSE,  the  original  Ichabod 
Crane,  250-251 

MESMERISM,  87 

MESSER,  MR.,  180 

METAPHYSICAL  CLUB  of  Boston,  94, 
116,  203 

METAPHYSICS:   dignity  of,  34;  popu- 
larity of,  94 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.    See  Transmigra- 
tion and  Pre-existence. 

METEORS,  258 

METHODISM  (METHODISTS),  53,  61, 
110,  117,  175,  199,  247,  277 

METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE,  284 

MEXICAN  WAR,  281 

MICHAELANGELO  BUONARROTI,  6, 
8,  16,  31-32,  69-70,  154,  218 

MICHAUX,  REGIS,  255;  "Emerson  and 
Nietzsche,"  254 
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MIEDLESEX  CITIZEN,  189 

MIEOLESEX  COUNTY  COMMITTEE, 
215 

MIDDLESEX  SCHOOL,  CONCORD, 
MASS.,  205-206,  209 

MIDDLETON,  HUGH,  172-173 

MIGNET,  A.  A.:   Antonio  Perez  and 
Philip  II,  187 

MILES,  CHARLES,  23 

MILITARISM,  309 

MILLER,  JOACHIN,  18,  62,  102 

MILLER  FAMILY,  165 

MILLS,  JAMES  K.,  136 

MILMORE,  MARTIN:   his  bust  of  Em- 
erson, 17 

MILNES,  RICHARD  MONCKTON,  (Lord 
Houghton),  40,  120;  visit  to  Emerson, 
249 

MILTON,  JOHN,  5-6,  9,  14,  32,  42,  48, 
54,  61,  69-71,  87,  89,  119,  142,  148, 
153,  155,  180,  208,  262,  271,  295, 
307,  317;  a  republican  poet,  236;  on 
King  Arthur,  193;  compared  with  Em- 
erson, 155;  preferred  the  dramatic 
to  the  epic  form,  236;  his  sonnets  to 
Vane,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  237; 
Sanborn's  criticism  of  Paradise  Lost, 
237;  "L'Allegro,"  266;  Areopagitica, 
174;  Comus,  197,  237;  "Lycidas," 
197,  266,  275,  300;  Paradise  Lost, 
218,  228,  245;  Paradise  Regained, 
237;  "Samson  Agonistes,"  133,  237 

MILTON  ACADEMY,  308 

MILTON  RECORD,  308 

MIND,  273;  an  idle  m.  is  Satan's  work- 
shop, 280;  m.  healing,  87 

MINNICH,  DR.  ALOIS:   Pictures  of 
Switzerland,  131 

MINORITIES:   everything  great  and  ex- 
cellent in  the  world  is  in  m . ,  79 

MINOS,  65 

MINOT,  DR.,  162 

MINOT,  GEORGE,  and  EUery  Chan- 
ning,  136 

MINOT,  CAPT.  JONAS,  185,  228,  268, 
307 

MINOT,  MARY  (JONES),  307 

MINOT,  MARY  JONES  (DUNBAR),  228 

MINOT,  WILLIAM,  173 

MINOT  COTTAGE,  271 

MINOT  FAMILY,  127,  173 

MINOT  FARMHOUSE,  260 

MINOT'S  LEDGE  LIGHTHOUSE,  121 

MINOTT.    See  Minot. 

MINUTE  MAN,  THE,  Concord,  Mass., 
newspaper,  311,  315,  319 

MINUTE  MEN,  260,  308 

MINUTEMAN,  THE,  statue,  23,  32 

MIRABEAU,  COMTE  DE,  14,  272 

MIRACLES,  53,  219;  of  Jesus,  240 

MIRRORS,  294 

MISSIONS,  223 

MISSOURI,  the  conflict  over  slavery, 


230,  269 
MITCHELL,  DONALD:   limitations  of 

his  American  Lands  and  Letters, 

113 
MITCHELL,  JULIA  P.,  253-254 
MITCHELL,  NATALIE:   her  reports 

on  Greenacre,  234 
MITFORD,  MARY  RUSSELL,  307 
MOB,  263 

MOFFAT,  MRS.,  310 
MOHAMET  (MAHOMET),  6,  232; 

called  a  poet  manque,  268;  spoiled 

for  poetry  by  his  prophetship,  268 
MOHAMMEDANS,  232,  246 
MOLIERE,  235 
MOLTKE,  COUNT  HELMUTH  VON, 

126 
MOLTKE,  JOACHIM  GODSKE  VON, 

291 
MOMMSEN,  THEODOR,  156,  159 
MONADNOC,  19,  85,  102,  235,  243; 

literary  descriptions  of,  93;  the 

Concord  poets  have  made  it  famous, 

93 
MONEY:   Surette  issued  paper  m.  Ln 

Concord  when  silver  change  disap- 
peared, 101 
MONROE,  MR.,  122 
MONROE,  JAMES,  161,  170 
MONROE,  SPENCE,  170 
MONROE,  PROF.  W.  S.:    "Pestaloz- 

zian  Movement  in  the  United  States," 

212 
MONSALVAT  ESTATE,  319 
MONSALVAT  SCHOOL  of  Comparative 

ReUgions,  105,  232,  283,  319 
MONT  BLANC  HOTEL,  304 
MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL  EYQUEM  DE, 

14,  44,  102,  154,  178,  302 
MONTESQUIEU,  CHARLES  DE  SEC- 

ONDAT,  122 
MONTGOMERY,  COL.  JAMES,  72, 

104,  116,  279 
MONTGOMERY,  GEN.  RICHARD,  72 
MONTGOMERY,  ROBERT,  263 
MONUMENTS,  307 
MOON  in  Quarles,  252 
MOORE,  SHERIFF  ABEL,  180 
MOORE,  DR.  FILLMORE,  167,  170, 

214-215,  232,  269,  280,  283,  289; 

"Bergson,"  282 
MOORE,  HENRY,  205 
MOORE,  JOHN,  205,  250 
MOORE,  THOMAS,  7,  14,  176 
MORAL  LAW:   the  sufficiency  of  the 

m-1.,  6 
MORAN,  DR.,  attended  Poe  at  his 

hospital,  259 
MORE,  HANNAH,  55-56 
MORE,  HENRY,  the  English  Platonist, 

43,  152,  271 
MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  43 
MORGAN,  MR.,  murdered  on  the 
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New  York  frontier,  203,  323 

MORGAN,  JOHN  PIERPONT,  156 

MORGES,  SWITZERLAND,  on  Lake 
Geneva,  296,  304,  313 

MORLEY,  JOHN,  61,  208 

MORMONS,  240 

MORNAY,  DUPLESSIS,  246 

MORNING:   Thoreau  writes  about 
m.,  234 

MORRIS,  PROF.  GEORGE  SYLVES- 
TER, 66 

MORRIS,  LEWIS,  103 

MORRIS,  ROBERT,  158 

MORRIS,  WILLIAM,  9,  279;  The 
Earthly  Paradise,  9 

MORSE,  PROF.  EDWARDS.,  88 

MORSE,  REV.  DR,  JEDEDIAH,  91, 
203 

MORSE,  SAMUEL  FINLEY  BREESE, 
22,  91,  295;  gave  up  historical 
painting,  295 

MORTALITY,  307 

MORTIMER,  227 

MORTON,  MR.,  of  Boston,  215 

MORTON,  EDWARD,  85 

MORTON,  EDWIN,  SR.,  301 

MORTON,  EDWIN,  Sanborn's  class- 
mate at  Harvard,  30?,  120,  138, 
163,  184,  213,  225,  283,  296, 
300-301,  303,  313;  a  poet,  85;  at 
the  Patmore  home  in  London,  97; 
Sanborn's  memoir  of,  303 

MORTON,  GEORGE:   New  England's 
Memorial,  138 

MORTON,  DR.  HELEN,  of  Boston, 
85,  313 

MORTON,  DEACON  ICHABOD,  85, 
138,  212-213,  313;  on  heaven  here 
and  now,  if  we  but  live  rightly,  213 

MORTON,  MARIA,  301 

MORTON,  NATHANIEL,  public  bene- 
factor, 138,  163 

MORTON,  DR.  WILLIAM  THOMAS 
GREEN,  22,  94 

MORTON  FAMILY,  271,  301,  303 

MORTON-DIAZ,  MRS.,  138;  see  also 
Abby  Diaz . 

MOSCHUS,  301 

MOSES,  205,  231,  247 

MOTLEY,  JOHN  LOTHROP,  74,  191- 
192,  300 

MOTT,  F.  B.:   Before  the  Crisis,  181 

MOTT,  LUCRETIA  (COFFIN),  14-15, 
108,  159,  259 

MOULTON,  MR.,  Newburyport  bota- 
nist, 67;  on  the  watercress,  66 

MOULTON,  ELLEN  LOUISE  (CHAND- 
LER), 11 

MOULTON  FAMILY,  102 

MT.  ATHOS,  306 

MT.  AUBURN  CEMETERY  in  Cam- 
bridge, 79,  224,  292 


MT.  GREYLOCK,  Thoreau 's  experi- 
ences at,  81 

MT.  OSSA,  318 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  REPUBLICAN,  224 

MT.  WASHINGTON,  285 

MOUSETRAP:   Sanborn  on  Emerson's 
inventor  of  a  m.,  277 

MOXOM,  DR.  PHILIP  STAFFORD,  86 

MOZOOMDAR,  PROTAP  CHUNDER,  61 

MUELLER,  MAX:  his  tribute  to  Emer- 
son, 99;  conversations  with  Emerson 
at  Oxford,  99 

MUENSTERBERG,  HUGO,  191 

MULLENS,  PRISCILLA,  199 

MUMFORD,  REV.  T.  J.,  21 

MUNDELLA,  ANTHONY  JOHN,  94;  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  106;  in  Washing- 
ton, 107 

MUNRO,  GEN.  GEORGE,  170 

MUNROE,  ALFRED:   his  association 
with  Thoreau,  170 

MUNROE,  MARY,  and  the  Concord  art 
gallery,  240 

MUNROE,  NATHANIEL,  170 

MUNROE,  WILLIAM,  23,  276 

MUNROE,  WILLIAM,  SR.,  170 

MUNROE,  WILLIAM,  JR.,  170 

MUNROE  FAMILY,  170 

MURAT,  ACHILLE,  224,  248 

MURFREE,  MARY  NOAILLES,  116 

MURILLO,  BARTOLOMfi  ESTEBAN, 
275 

MURRAY,  D.  C:   Rainbow  Gold,  177 

MURRAY,  JOHN,  64,  110 

MURRAY,  ORSON:   his  Vermont  Tele- 
graph, 308 

MUSENALMANACH,  215 

MUSIC,  225;  Thoreau 's  love  of  m.,  7 

MUSIC  HALL,  BOSTON,  40,  238 

MUSKETAQUID,  79,  189 

MYCAENAE,  283 

MYNARD,  JOSEPH,  117 

MYNAS,  MINOIDES,  306 

MYRICK,  MRS.,  organist  of  the  First 
Church  in  Concord,  129 

MYRICK,  HERBERT,  129 

MYSTICISM,  8,  64,  151,  197;  among 
the  Transcendentalists ,  115 

MYTH:   time  and  m.  wiU  support  John 
Brown's  heroism,  247 

MYTHOLOGY,  193;  John  Brown  in  m., 
178;  Emerson  in  m.,  183 
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NAGOG  POND,  ACTON,  209,  259 
NAKUMARA,  K. ,  on  Buddhism,  283 
NANTUCKET  INDIANS,  198 
NAPIER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  45 
NAPOLEON:  the  Dutch  N.,  75 
NAPOLEON,  LOUIS,  168,  272;  Julius 


Caesar,  156 

NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE,  29,  44,  62, 
65,  87-88,  100,  122,  178,  195,  231, 
244,  258,  272,  315;  on  history,  289 

NASHUA  RIVER,  290 

NATION,  THE:   on  Byron,  12;  the 
founding  of,  220 

NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER,  THE, 
182 

NATIONAL  MAGAZINE,  THE,  94 

NATIVE  AMERICANS,  253 

NATURAL  RELIGION,  210 

NATURE,  204,  245;  as  reflected  in 
poetry,  248;  respected  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  252;  mystical  com- 
munion with  n.,  152;  joy  in,  152; 
finding  a  deceased  loved  one  in  the 
glad  aspects  of  N.,  166;  Thomson's 
descriptions  present  the  whole  mag- 
nificence of  N.,  228;  three  poets  of 
N.,  230;  religion  of  N.,  234 

NATURE  CULT,  134 

NAUSHON,  111 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  181 

NECKER,  JACQUES,  71? 

NEDHAM,  MARCHMONT,  19 

NEEF,  JOSEPH,  212 

NEGATIVE  CAPABILITY,  236 

NEGRO  QUESTION,  172,  202 

NEGRO  RACE,  210 

NEGRO  SOLDIERS,  5,  241,  279,  321 

NEGROES,  168,  189,  240,  262-263, 
276;  in  Massachusetts  regiments, 
99;  could  be  excluded  from  Mass., 
64;  lynching  of  N.,  263;  see  Col- 
ored. 

NEO-PLATONISM,  138,  232,  306;  in 
the  English  Renaissance,  123-124 

NEO-PLATONISTS,  43,  172,  204 

NEPTUNE,  176 

NERl,  ST.  PHILIP  OF:   anecdote  told 
by  Goethe  of  him,  226 

NERO,  130 

NEW  BEDFORD  MERCURY,  143,  274 

NEW  ENGLAND:   HoweUs  unable  to 
express  it  in  his  writing,  52;  edu- 
cation in,  212 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE,  65,  69, 
93 

NEW  ENGLAND  PRIMER,  303 

NEW  ENGLAND  WOMEN'S  CLUB  of 
Boston,  90,  94,  112,  164,  225-226 

NEW  ENGLANDER,  THE,  178 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:   its  early  poUtical 
troubles,  212;  two  early  N-H.  li- 
braries, 245 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ANTISLAVERY  SO- 
CIETY, 281 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.:  freedom  of  that 
city  given  to  Crevecoeur,  241 

NEW  ORLEANS  PICAYUNE,  170 

NEW  REPUBLIC,  305 


NEW  THOUGHT  MOVEMENT  grew  out 
of  Emerson's  teachings,  194 

NEW  WORLD,  73 

NEW  YORK  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE. 
247 

NEW  YORK  CRITIC.  146,  148 

NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST.  214,  244, 
247,  256,  295,  320 

NEW  YORK  HERALD,  18-19,  25-26, 
37,  270,  277,  323 

NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT,  210,  268; 
San±>om  wrote  for  it,  225 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL,  29 

NEW  YORK  MERCURY,  238 

NEW  YORK  NATION,  242;  the  found- 
ing of,  220;  special  advocate  for 
freedmen,  100;  its  contempt  for 
Channing  the  Younger,  242 

NEW  YORK  PAGEANT,  244 

NEW  YORK  POST,  115 

NEW  YORK  STAATS  ZEITUNG,  154 

NEW  YORK  SUN,  85,  103,  214,  239, 
285 

NEW  YORK  TIMES,  18,  301;  Read  it 
not  I  215 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  11,  18,  35,  45, 
161,  185,  187,  214,  274-275,  277, 
320 

NEW  YORK  WORLD,  18 

NEW  ZEALANDERS,  301 

NEWBY,  DANGERFIELD,  110,  161 

NEWCOMB,  CHARLES  KING,  85,  115, 
131,  167,  179,  288;  left  Uttle  writ- 
ten trace  of  himself,  289;  his  letters 
have  never  been  collected,  289 

NEWELL,  WILLIAM  WELLS,  232 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENRY,  CARDINAL, 
56;  compared  with  Emerson,  71 

NEWSPAPERS,  18-19,  207,  214;  of  Bos- 
ton, 207;  correspondents  of,  267 

NEWTON,  SIR  ISAAC,  34 

NEWTON,  JOHN:  his  tame  life  of 
Brown,  142 

NEY,  MICHEL,  55 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  198 

NICHOL,  PROF.  JOHN,  as  a  critic  in 
his  American  Literature;  An  His- 
torical Sketch,  56-57 

NICHOLS,  DR.  C.  W.,  219;  Kinder- 
garten Primer  of  American  Riiloso- 

EhZ.  217 
NICHOLS,  REBECCAS.,  9 
NICKERSON,  EMMA  L.,  191 
NID,  JOHN,  246 

NIEPCE,  JOSEPH  NICfiPHORE,  128 
NIERIKER,  ERNEST,  314 
NIERIKER,  LOUISA,  Alcott's  Swiss 

granddaughter,  130 
NIERIKER,  MAY  (ALCOTT),  254, 

257,  314 
NIETZSCHE,  FRIEDRICH,  154,  254- 

255,  268,  291,  316;  compared  with 

Emerson,  124;  his  inability  to  read 
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the  heart  of  man,  226;  his  attack  on 
Christianity,  226;  his  fondness  for 
paradox,  226;  his  distortions  of  his- 
tory, 226;  madness  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  superman,  297;  on  the  ApoUo- 
Dionysus  theory  of  the  Greek  race, 
226 

NIGHT,  251 

NIGHTENGALE,  FLORENCE,  58,  153, 
163 

NOAH,  208 

NOBLE,  ASHCROFT,  307 

NOBSCOT,  23 

NOLL,  F.  S.,  276 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  212-213 

NORMAN,  DR.,  171 

NORSEMEN,  284 

NORTH:   Southern  hatred  for  the  N., 
302 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  51,  195, 
298 

NORTH  ELBA,  N.Y.,  323 

NORTON,  MR.,  218 

NORTON,  MRS.,  8 

NORTON,  ANDREWS,  116,  139,  195, 
320 

NORTON,  CHARLES,  31,  267 

NORTON,  CHARLES  ELIOT,  50-51, 
123,  147,  218 

NORVAL,  83 

NORWOOD,  MRS.,  215 

NOURSE,  HENRY,  on  the  Alcott-Lane 
Fruitlands  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  80 

NOVALIS.    See  Hardenberg. 

NOVELS,  223;  historical  n.,  254 

NUTT,  DAVID,  296 

NYANZAS,  262 


OBER,  HARLAN,  280-281 

OBERHOLZER,  ELLIS  PAXON,  211 

•"OBERMANN,"  the  assumed  name  of 
Senancour,  230;  see  Senancour. 

OBITUARIES,  65-66 

OBSERVER.  THE.  25 

ODE:   popularity  of  the  English  o. 
among  modem  poets,  279 

OFFICERS:   training  of  colored  o.,  5 

OGDEN,  ROLLO:   WiUiam  Hickling 
Prescott,  169 

OGG,  DAVID:   his  erroneous  distinc- 
tion between  history  and  ethics,  272 

OGLETHORPE,  JAMES  EDWARD,  254 

OIESEN,  MR.,  282 

OJETTI,  SIGNOR,  126 

OLD  COLONY  SOCIETY,  220 

OLD  HUNDRED,  203,  272 

OLD  MANSE  in  Concord,  Mass.,  10, 
15-16,  76,  79,  175,  189,  201,  207, 
224,  230,  271,  284-285,  298,  307, 
311,  323;  Hawthorne's  description 


of,  38;  Sanborn  was  living  there  at 
the  time  of  Hawthorne's  funeral,  38 

OLD  PRETENDER,  223 

OLD  YORK,  MAINE,  138 

OLIVER,  204 

OLIVER,  F.  S.,  198 

OLIVER,  GEN.  R.  S.,  267 

OMAR  KHAYYAM,  156-157,  233 

OMNES  VOLNERANT;  ULTIMA  NECAT, 
124 

ONTHANK,  MR.,  a  Boston  painter  \\*o 
exhibited  in  Concord,  82 

OPALS,  10 

OPHELIA,  191 

OPIUM  DREAMS,  267 

ORACLES,  261 

ORCHARD  HOUSE  of  Concord,  Mass., 
76,  192,  264,  266,  268,  270,  285, 
289,  314,  323;  to  become  a  memorial, 
258;  its  history,  259-260 

ORCHARD  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  217 

ORCUTT,  SAMUEL:   History  of  Torrlng- 
ton,  Conn.,  249;  History  of  Wolcott, 
Conn.,  32 

ORDWAY,  ALFRED,  186? 

ORGANS,  281 

ORIENTALS,  215 

ORIGEN  and  Bronson  Alcott,  138 

ORIGINAL  SIN,  36 

OSBORNE,  MRS.,  274? 

OSGOOD,  MRS.  FRANCES  SARGENT. 
259;  beloved  by  Poe,  140 

OSGOOD,  MRS.  HAMILTON,  293 

OSGOOD  G.  R.)  &  COMPANY,  pub- 
lishers, 12,  18,  36,  38-39,  43,  49, 
51,  61 

OSLER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  194 

OSSA,  318 

OSSAWATOMIE,  94 

OSSIAN,  193,  229 

OSSOLI,  GIOVANNI  ANGELO,  MAR- 
CHESE  D':   his  body  washed  ashore, 
261 

OSSOLI,  MARGARET  FULLER,  MAR- 
CHESA  D'.    See  Margaret  Fuller. 

O 'SULLIVAN,  JOHN  LOUIS,  310;  took 
tea  with  Thoreau,  311 

O'SULLIVAN,  OWEN,  312 

OSVORNE,  MRS.,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  274 

OTHO,  45,  130 

OTIS,  JAMES,  59 

OTIS,  GEN.  JOSEPH,  59 

OTIS,  MERCY,  107 

OTIS,  SAMUEL  A LLEYNE,  161 

OTIS  FAMILY,  59 

OUDINOT,  NICOLAS  CHARLES,  55 

OUTLOOK,  THE,  127,  146,  207;  spe- 
cial Emerson  number,  142 

OVER- SOUL,  the  foundation  of  Emer- 
son's speculation,  227 

OVID,  62,  98,  246;  his  remark  Aat  a 
man  who  escaped  notice  had  fulfilled 
life's  great  end,  100 
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PACIFISM,  309 

PAGANS,  246 

PAGE,  H.  A,,  pseud,  for  Alexander 
Hay Japp. 

PAGE  FAMILY,  102,  257 

PAINE,  HENRY  W.,  75 

PAINE,  ROBERT  TREAT,  118,  264 

PAINE,  THOMAS,  118,  139,  275;  his 
religious  opinions,  233 

PAINTINGS,  9,  77,  81,  293;  unidenti- 
fied p . ,  65 

PALESTINE,  174 

PALFREY,  DR,  JOHN  GORHAM,  20, 
40,  74 

PALMER,  MR.,  161 

PALMER,  JOSEPH,  285,  290,  302,  305 

PAN,  261 

PANAMA,  297 

PANAYOTESCU,  K.,  199 

PANEGYRIC,  221 

PANTHEISM,  152 

PAPIAS,  113 

PAPILLON,  J.  HENRI  FERNAND,  34? 

PARADOX,  231;  in  Nietzsche  and 
Thoreau,  226 

PARIS  CORRESPONDANT,  106 

PARISIAN  GERMANIC  REVIEW,  254 

PARK,  EDWARDS  AMASA,  148 

PARK,  LT.  ROSWELL,  281 

PARKER,  CAPT.  JOHN,  23,  293? 

PARKER,  LYDIA  (CABOT),  i.e., 
Mrs.  Theodore  Parker,  163 

PARKER,  ABP.  MATTHEW,  271 

PARKER,  THEODORE,  5,  15,  20-22, 
28,  40,  42,  59,  70,  72-74,  78,  85, 
90,  107-108,  114,  117,  121,  123, 
128,  131,  135,  158,  163-165,  168, 
175,  189,  190,  207-208,  216,  225, 
228,  235,  238,  254,  265,  271,  275, 
283,  288,  297,  306,  316,  320,  322; 
and  the  Bhagavadgita,  282;  and  Em- 
erson, 149;  and  Thackeray,  101; 
and  Transcendentalism,  169;  on  the 
historian  Prescott,  169;  on  practical 
atheism,  129;  on  Wordsworth,  242; 
sonnet  on  Webster  in  1850,  262;  as 
writer  of  hymns,  72;  his  early  minis- 
try, 215;  his  critique  of  Emerson, 
213;  his  autobiography,  197;  his  one 
thousand  MS,  sermons  owned  by  San- 
bom,  197;  his  theory  of  sin,  20;  his 
last  letters  to  Sanborn,  235;  now  the 
typical  Unitarian  preacher,  277; 
never  appreciated  Emerson's  poetry, 
212;  introduced  Malloy  to  Emerson, 
91;  was  the  lightning  and  thunder  of 
the  American  pulpit  in  that  dismal 
period,  70;  had  the  defects  of  his 
qualities,  70;  described  as  a  saint, 
71;  the  preservation  of  his  corre- 
spondence, 45;  a  tribute  to,  70; 


an  engraving  of  him,  123;  how  he  re- 
ferred to  the  John  Brown  foray,  235; 
Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to 
Religion,  178,  197;  Historic  Ameri- 
cans, 262;  Works,  197,  211,  262 

PARKER  MEMORIAL  HALL,  109 

PARKER  RIVER,  186 

PARKMAN,  FRANCIS,  162 

PARKMAN  HOUSE,  203 

PARKS,  BESSIE,  287 

PARLEY,  PETER,  ue.,  Samuel  Gris- 
wold  Goodrich,  65 

PARLEY'S  MAGAZINE,  65 

PARLIAMENT  OF  RELIGIONS  at  Green- 
acre  Conferences,  88,  188,  278,  280, 
290,  292,  305,  318 

PARNASSUS:   journey  to  P.,  263 

PARROT,  223 

PARSONS,  ANNA,  24,  164,  173 

PARSONS,  HANNAH  UPHAM  (HASKINS), 
221-222 

PARSONS,  LUKE,  5 

PARSONS,  DR.  THOMAS  WILLIAM,  18, 
32,  146? 

PARTHENON,  a  Greek  weekly,  184 

PARTIES,  287 

PARTON,  JAMES,  234 

PASCAL,  BLAISE,  5,  271 

PASCATAQUA,  the  river  on  which  Green - 
acre  is  located,  213,  318;  see  also 
Piscataqua . 

PASCHAL,  JUDGE  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON, 27 

PASSPORT,  303 

PASTEUR,  MME.,  122 

PASTEUR,  LOUIS,  122 

PATMORE,  COVENTRY,  119;  and  Emer- 
son, 97;  unlike  Emerson,  97;  his  con- 
fused views  about  Emerson,  120;  his 
letter  to  Edward  Watson  at  Hymouth, 
120;  his  letter  to  Morton,  97;  his  let- 
ters in  America,  296 

PATMORE,  EMILY  AUGUSTA  (AN- 
DREWS), 97,  120 

PATMORE,  HONORIA,  296 

PATMORE,  PETER:   Chatsworth,  119 

PATON,  ANDREW  ARCHIBALD:    Re- 
searches  on  the  Danube  and  Adriatic, 
174 

PATRIOTISM,  309 

PATTERSON,  ARTHUR:   his  EngUsh 
novel  about  John  Brown,  93 

PAULDING,  JAMES  KIRKE,  139 

PAYNIMS,  246 

PEABODY,  ANDREW  PRESTON,  5 

PEABODY,  ELIZABETH  PALMER,  61, 
78,  88,  91,  116,  164,  192,  217,  292, 
308;  her  book  shop  in  West  Street, 
251;  Esthetic  Papers,  251 

PEABODY,  SOPHIA,  78 

PEABODY  MUSEUM,  88 

PEABODY  (ELIZABETH)  SETTLEMENT 
HOUSE,  164 


PEACE  MEETING,  184 

PEACE  SOCIETIES,  281 

PEARS:    "perry"  made  from  St.  Mi- 
chael's p.,  161 

PEARSON,  HENRY  GREENLEAF,  122 

PEAT,  187-188,  193-194 

PECK,  CAPTAIN,  265 

PECK,  THOMAS  HANDASYDE,  110 

PEMBERTON,  THOMAS  EDGAR:   The 
Life  of  Bret  Harte,  155 

PENCIL- MAKING,  170,  185 

PENDRAGON,  193 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  155,  158 

PENN  MAGAZINE.  141 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  MAGA- 
ZINE, 198 

PENTATEUCH,  273 

PEOPLE'S  INSTITUTE,  THE,  a  socie- 
ty for  colored  citizens  of  Boston, 
145 

PEPIN,  KING,  204 

PEPPER,  CHARLES,  293 

PEPPERELL,  SIR  WILLIAM,  254 

PEPYS,  SAMUEL,  181 

PERCIVAL,  JAMES  GATES,  33 

PERCY,  EARL,  284 

PEREZ,  ANTONIO:  The  Pole- Star  of 
Princes,  187 

PERJURY,  291 

PERKINS,  WIDOW,  173,  258 

PERKINS,  BARBARA,  274 

PERKINS,  CHARLES  C,  32,  274 

PERKINS,  COL.  GEORGE,  240,  249? 

PERKINS,  COL.  SIMON,  103,  240, 
249?,  278 

PERKINS,  COL.  THOMAS  HANDASYD, 
38,  102,  249?,  274 

PERKINS  &  BROWN,  240 

PERKINS  FAMILY,  110,  146,  173 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION,  202,  225, 
291-292,  309 

PERRIN,  PROF.  BERNADOTTE:   cor- 
rects the  false  and  imaginary  in 
Plutarch,  129;  visited  Cheronea 
with  Sanborn  in  1890,  130 

"PERRY,"  a  now-obsolete  beverage, 
161 

PERRY,  BLISS:   his  life  of  Whitman, 
170 

PERRY,  NORA,  14 

PERRY,  OLIVER  HAZARD,  265 

PERSIA,  269 

PERSIAN  IDEALISM,  112 

PERSIAN  POETRY,  239 

PERSIAN  REVELATION,  214-215 

PERSIANS,  232,  256 

PERSIUS,  62 

PERSONALITY:  a  dividing  force,  35; 
the  only  real  malady  of  the  human 
mind,  36 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.J.,  220 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINRICH, 
212- 


PETRARCA,  FRANCESCO  (PETRARCH), 
311 

PETRARCH,  48,  124 

PETTEE,  MR.,  an  obscure  Canadian 
poet,  9 

PHAEDRUS,  44 

PHEBE,  15 

PHELPS,  ELIZABE-m  STUART,  later 
Mrs,  Herbert  D.  Ward,  46 

PHELPS,  MYRON,  269 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA,  194;  observations 
on  Harvard  orators  and  poets  (1803- 
1848),  84 

PHILANTHROPY,  21 

PHILBRICK  FAMILY,  102 

PHILIP,  KING,  127,  259 

PHILIP  OF  MORNAY:  The  Trunesse  of 
Christian  Religion,  246 

PHILIPPINES,  143,  150-151,  164,  169, 
206,  243,  267;  Sanborn  discusses 
them,  242;  barbarism  in  the  P.,  137 

PHILUPS,  MRS.  KATHERINE  (FOW- 
LER), 99 

PHILLIPS,  WENDELL,  7,  9,  13,  17, 
21,  38,  48,  88,  90,  95-96,  100,  116, 
122,  132,  156,  158,  162,  164,  166, 
168,  189,  191,  218-219,  227,  232, 
235,  246-247,  253,  265,  283,  288, 
300,  319,  322-323;  mobbed  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  238;  his  statue  by 
French,  305;  P.  and  Daniel  Webster 
compared,  165 

PHILUPS,  WILLARD  QUINCY,  283 

PHILUPS  EXETER  ACADEMY,  at  An- 
dover,  126,  264;  Sanborn's  student 
days  there,  134 

PHILO  JUDAEUS,  232,  306 

PHILOSOPHY:   can  bake  no  bread,  but 
she  can  procure  for  us  God,  Free- 
dom and  Immortality,  60;  p.  and 
literature,  153;  its  sphere  is  cate- 
gorical judgment,  274 

PHILOSTRATUS,  98 

PHOENIX,  239 

PHONOGRAPHIC  REPORTING,  123 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  128,  224 

PHRENOLOGY,  41 

PICKARD,  SAMUEL  THOMAS,  biogra- 
pher of  Whittier,  167,  173;  Life 
and  Letters  of  J.  G.  Whittier,  119; 
Whittier  Land,  186 

nCKERESIG,  JOHN,  19? 

PICKERING,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  19? 

PIERCE,  BRANCH,  220 

PIERCE,  FRANKLIN,  39,  69,  92,  114, 
165,  167-169,  179,  188,  215,  230- 
231,  240;  the  presidential  cipher  of 
1853,  39 

PIERCE,  DR.  JOHN,  of  Brookline,  84; 
his  pamphlet  on  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ora- 
tors, 84 

PIERPONT,  GOVERNOR,  of  Virginia, 
182 
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PIERPONT,  SARAH,  50 

PIKE,  MR.,  customhouse  official,  165 

PILGRIMAGES,  146 

PILGRIMS  (PILGRIM  FATHERS),  58, 
95,  100,  104,  107,  208,  283-284, 
287,  302,  313;  John  Brown's  ances- 
tors among  the  P.,  98;  those  am- 
phibious P.,  59;  The  True  Story  of 
the  Rlgrim  Fathers  (ed.  Edward 
Arber),  98 

HLLSBURY,  PARKER,  189;  lived  at 
the  TTioreaus',  106 

PINDAR,  47,  76,  209 

PINE  HILL,  191 

PINES,  289;  of  Carlisle,  134 

PIONEER,  THE,  a  German  weekly, 
238,  288 

HPE  ORGAN,  270 

HRANESI,  GIAMBATTISTA,  218,  241 

PISCATAQUA,  315;  Anti-puritans  and 
Anglicans  on  the  P.,  267;  old  set- 
tlers along  the  P.,  273;  P.  pioneers, 
282;  see  also  Pascataqua. 

PITCAIRN,  MAJOR  JOHN,  239 

PITMAN  &C0.,  59 

PITT,  WILLIAM,  254 

PITTSBURGH  COMMERCIAL,  25 

PITTSBURGH  PRESBYTERIAN  MES- 
SENGER, 94 

nZARRO,  FRANCISCO,  169 

PLAIN  SPEAKER,  THE,  308 

PLAINFIELD  HOSHTAL,  322 

PLATO,  12,  15,  44-45,  69,  80,  112, 
119,  153,  164,  176-177,  204,  242, 
273-274,  301;  harmonizing  P.  with 
Aristotle,  66;  "Phaedo,"  53;  Sym- 
posium, 187 

PLATO  CLUB,  34 

PLATONISM,  45,  217;  EngUshP.,  43, 
117 

PLATONISTS,  152;  see  also  Cambridge 
Platonists . 

PLATT,  ISAAC  HULL,  176 

PLATT,  J.  J.,  277 

PLAY:   overcultivation  of  p.  in  Ameri- 
ca, 280 

PLAY-ACTING:   breaking  down  the 
prejudice  against  p-a.,  64 

PLAYS  in  Concord,  264,  266,  287 

PLESSIS,  FERDINAND:   Poesie  Latine, 
245 

PLINY,  98 

PLOTESfUS,  266 

PLUMBAGO,  186 

PLUMLEY,  MISS,  299 

PLUTARCH,  72,  110,  130,  153,  176; 
was  the  Emerson  of  Beotia,  129;  in 
moral  quality  P.  was  Emerson's 
equal,  129;  Morals,  129;  Parallel 
Lives  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
130,  247 

PLUTO,  176 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS.,  58,  213,  220, 


301;  its  Pilgrim  ancestry,  302;  a 
sketch  written  by  Ellen  Watson,  104; 
sketches  of  P.  exhibited  by  Harrison, 
104;  happy  times  on  Clark's  Island, 
106;  memories  of,  271;  Jane  G.  Aus- 
tin is  its  historical  novelist,  77; 
"The  Hillside,"  204 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  301 

PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  OF  ETHICS,  71, 
88 

PNEUMONIA,  222 

POA-EATERS,  30 

POBIEDONOSTSEFF,  KONSTANTIN 
PETROVICH,  a  great  reader  of  Em- 
erson, 121 

POE,  EDGAR  ALLAN,  57,  77,  83,  259, 
295;  and  drinking,  237;  and  Mrs,  Os- 
good, 140;  in  England,  30;  a  good 
poet  with  gleams  of  insight  as  critic, 
140;  a  poet  from  whom  the  old  world 
had  much  to  learn,  118;  omitted  from 
Parnassus,  30;  influenced  Tennyson, 
31;  praised  in  London,  31;  evaluated, 
154;  compared  with  Hawthorne,  237; 
his  love  affairs,  139;  his  staying 
power  as  a  poet,  118;  his  gifts  recog- 
nized, 118;  his  limitations  and  the 
shortcomings  of  his  critics,  237; 
Prof,  Woodberry's  ultimatum  on, 
158;  William  P.  Trent  on  P.,  153; 
Whittier  stands  above  P.  in  poetry, 
281;  the  P-maniacs  continually  at- 
tack Griswold,  140;  "Al  Aaraaf," 
237;  "Annabel  Lee,"  56;  "The  BeUs," 
237;  "Ugeia,"  237 

POE,  VIRGINIA  (CLEMM),  259 

POEMS:   subjects  of  p.,  143 

POET:  defined,  211;  Samuel  Johnson's 
definition  of  the  p.,  272;  the  proper 
business  of  the  p.  is  to  please,  270; 
Horace  on  the  Roman  p,,  228 

POET  LORE,  85 

POETIC  DICTION,  229 

POETRY:   should  it  be  sung,  read  aloud 
or  read  silently?  89;  the  influence  of 
environment  on  p.,  248;  the  reflec- 
tion of  Nature  in  p . ,  248;  Latin  and 
Greek  p.,  245;  Puritan  intolerance 
of  p.,  14;  p.  which  is  selected  by 
poets ,  9;  compiling  a  household  book 
of  p.,  9;  much  p.  is  perishable,  307; 
opinions  about  American  p.,  295; 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  in,  61 

POETS:   they  may  err  in  matters  of 
geography  or  astronomy  but  not  in 
matters  affecting  human  nature,  167; 
p.  with  problems,  270;  classification 
of  p.,  119;  by  single  lines  aU  but  the 
greatest  p.  live  in  literature,  118; 
what  our  American  p.  chiefly  lack, 
102;  the  swarm  of  minor  p.  at  home 
and  abroad,  87;  American  p.  are 
sensible  men,  145;  opportunities 
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for  minor  p.,  40;  traditional  function 
of  p.,  211;  capricious  modem  p.  lack 
a  knowledge  of  Latin,  279;  modem  p. 
prefer  the  English  ode,  279 

POLAND,  291;  Thoreau  in  P.,  314 

POLICE  GAZETTE,  49 

POLK,  JAMES  KNOX,  38,  122,  230,  294 

POLLOCK,  WALTER  HERRIES:    "Course 
of  Time,"  32 

POLLY,  a  Maine  sloop,  313 

POMEROY,  JESSE,  the  child-murderer, 
32 

POMEROY,  SENATOR  SAMUEL  CLARKE, 
116 

POMPEY,  220 

PONAFIDINE,  MR.:  his  recent  book  on 
Persia,  269 

POOR:   works  of  mercy  to  the  p.,  245, 
257 

POOR,  BENJAMIN  PERLEY,  283 

POORGRASS,  JOSEPH,  71 

POPE,  297 

POPE,  ALEXANDER,  9,  49,  61,  200, 
238,  246,  251,  307,  319 

POPKIN,  DR.  JOHN  SNELLING,  62 

POQUELIN,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  235 

PORTER,  JANE:   Thaddeus  of  Warsaw, 
291 

PORTER,  NOAH,  46 

PORTINARI,  BEATRICE,  48 

PORTINARI,  FOLCO,  48 

PORTLAND  ADVERTISER,  87 

PORTRAITS  of  Concord  authors,  146 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.H.,  299 

PORTSMOUTH  GAZETTE,  139 

POSITIVISM,  24-25,  232 

POST  OFFICE,  240 

POTATOES,  309 

POTTAWATOMIE,  KANSAS,  311;  execu- 
tions at,  200 

POTTER,  BP.  HENRY  CODMAN,  219 

POTTER,  REV.  WILLIAM  JAMES,  12, 
14,  75 

POULSON,  EMILY,  130 

POVERTY:   the  simplicity  of  p.,  234 

POWELL,  RICHARD,  117 

POWER,  195;  everything  includes  itself 
in  p.,  298 

POYEN  BELLEISLE,  RENE  DE,  61 

PRACTICAL  ATHEISM,  129 

PRAGMATISM,  242,  255,  299,  312 

PRANKS,  184 

PRATT,  ANNA  (ALCOTT),  260 

PRATT,  FREDERIC  WOLSEY,  186 

PRATT,  JOHN,  132,  260 

PRATT,  MINOT,  once  a  printer,  85,  95 

PRATT  FAMILY,  132,  267 

PREACHING:   Alcottonp.,  113 

PREDESTINATION,  60;  see  also  Fore- 
ordination. 

PRE-EXISTENCE:  Platonic  doctrine  of, 
117,  124,  217,  273;  in  Shakespeare's 
Sonnet  123  (on  •Time"),  123 


PRENTICE,  GEORGE  DENISON,  40 

PRENTISS,  JOHN,  of  BCeene,  N.H.,  86 

PRENTISS,  REV.  THOMAS,  91 

PRESBYTERIANS  are  honoring  Emer- 
son, 148 

PRESCOTT,  CAPT.  JONATHAN,  270? 

PRESCOTT,  COL.  GEORGE,  253? 

PRESCOTT,  CAPT.  JOHN,  270? 

PRESCOTT,  COL.  WILLIAM,  253? 

PRESCOTT,  WILLIAM  HICKLING,  74, 
212,  230;  his  limitations,  168 

PRESIDENTS,  their  characters,  241 

PRESS.    See  Newspapers. 

PRESTON,  GAIL,  175 

PRESTON,  HARRIET  WATERS,  43? 

PRESTON,  MARY,  321 

PRICE,  DR.  RICHARD,  191 

PRICHARD,  ELIZABETH,  298 

PRICHARD,  FRANCES  JANE,  298 

PRICHARD,  WILLIAM,  298 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH,  287 

PRIESTS,  234 

PRINCE  LIBRARY,  142 

PRIOR,  MATTHEW,  49,  228 

PRISCILLA,  211 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  317 

PRISON  REFORM,  302 

PRITCHARD,  CAPTAIN,  of  the  Maure- 
tania,  223 

PRITCHETT,  DR.,  176 

PROBLEMS:   poets  with  p.,  270 

PROCOPEIA:   the  newest  Boston  club, 
90;  this  club  has  new  quarters,  94; 
has  miited  with  the  Cambridge  Con- 
ference, 103 

PROFANITY,  249 

PROHIBITIONISTS,  253 

PROSE,  51;  p.  fiction  seen  to  be  per- 
ishable, 307 

PROSPERITY:   the  dangers  of  p.,  79 

PROTESILAUS,  98 

PROTESTANTS:   hard  to  distinguish 
among  them,  225 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  129 

PRUDENTIUS,  174,  306 

PRUSSIA,  291,  297 

PRYOR,  MRS.,  181 

PSALMS  in  meter,  251 

PSYCHOLOGY  is  a  return  to  religion 
from  philosophy,  172 

PUBLIC  OFFICIALS,  241 

PUBLICK  OCCURRENCES,  18 

PULITZER,  JOSEPH,  284 

PULPIT:   Parker  was  the  lightning  and 
thunder  of  the  American  p.  in  that 
dismal  period,  70 

PUMPELLY,  PROF.,  17 

PUNCH,  35 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY,  198 

PUNJAB,  10,  17 

PURITANISM,  141;  threatened,  191; 
little  remains  of  its  fabric  of  minor 
morals,  64 


PURITANS,  58,  139,  141,  174,  260; 
intolerant  of  poetry,  14;  disliked 
having  the  Apocrypha  in  Bibles,  307 

PUTNAM,  DR.,  162 

PUTNAM,  DANIEL,  136 

PUTNAM,  G.  P.  &  COMPANY,  59,  89, 
136,  176;  Homes  of  American  Au- 
thors, 311 

PUTNAM,  GEN.  ISRAEL,  21,  136 

PUTNAM,  JAMES:   Memoir  of  Dr. 
James  Jackson,  194 

PUTNAM  FAMILY,  311 

PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE,  201,  312 

PUTTENHAM,  GEORGE,  211? 

PUTTENHAM,  RICHARD,  211? 

PUTZLI,  FITZLI,  an  imp  in  the  Faust 
story,  72 

PYNCHEON  FAMILY,  36 

PYNCHEON  HOUSE,  168 

PYTHAGORAS,  34,  105,  112,  144,  204, 
231 

PYTHAGOREANS,  105,  117 


QUAKERISM,  160 

QUAKERS,  14,  17,  58,  72,  78,  115, 

126,  134,  155,  158,  172,  247,  254, 

259,  269,  276,  281,  283,  290,  298; 

fighting  Q.,  159 
QUANTRILL,  WILLIAM  CLARKE,  289 
QUARLES,  FRANCIS  ("SAHARA"),  56, 

89,  251;  in  New  England,  251;  his 

six  psalms  added  to  the  Bay  Psalm 

Book,  251;  Argalus  and  Parthenia, 

251;  Emblems,  251 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  40,  101 
QUILLINAN,  DORA  (WORDSWORTH), 

242 
QUINBY,  PHINEAS,  and  Mary  Baker 

Eddy,  87 
QUINCY,  MAYOR,  165,  298 
QUINCY,  EDMUND,  162 
QUINCY,  JOSIAH,  5,  9,  38,  64,  91, 

162,  184,  244,  298?;  once  noted  as 

a  poet,  257 
QUINCY,  JOSIAH,  JR.,  298 
QUINCY,  JOSIAH  PHILUPS,  112,  204, 

256,  298 
QUINCY  DAILY  LEDGER,  223 
QUDSfDARO,  262 
QUINTILIAN,  62 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE,  88 
RADICAL  CLUB  OF  BOSTON,  11,  14, 
32,  116,  215;  sin  discussed  at,  20; 
the  second  r-c.,  12,  24;  now  known 
as  Chestnut  Street  Club,  35 
RADICALISM,  8,  107;  in  Unitarianism, 
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7;  English  r,  has  pioblished  a  "Simple 
Life"  edition  of  Walden,  170 

RADOUT,  VALLERY,  122 

RAINBOW,  205 

RALEIGH,  SIR  WALTER,  9,  152,  178, 
202;  poems  attributed  to  him,  261; 
TTioreau  as  panegyrist  and  biographer 
of,  261;  "The  Continuation  of  Cynthia," 
261;  History  of  the  World,  261 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  229 

RANDALL,  MISS,  172 

RANDOLPH,  EDWARD,  267 

RANDOLPH,  JOHN,  299 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS,  9,  13,  238 

RANGABE  FAMILY,  130 

RAPHAEL,  70,  154 

RASHID,  IBN,  139 

RASIM,  MRS.,  254 

RAYMOND,  HENRY  JARVIS,  19,  214- 
215,  277 

RAYMOND,  WALTER,  314 

READE,  CHARLES:   Peg  Woffuigton  and 
Christie  Johnstone,  78 

REALF,  RICHARD,  5,  26,  28,  133;  John 
Brown's  Secretary  of  State,  25;  bap- 
tized as  'John  Richard,"  27;  recollec- 
tions of,  25 

REALITY  is  richer  than  thought,  274 

REASON:   U^t  of  Eternal  R.,  217 

RECONSTRUCTION,  263 

REDEMPTION,  66 

REDPATH,  JAMES,  7,  27,  219,  247;  on 
Mrs.  Caroline  Dall,  297;  an  encourag- 
er  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  80;  Echoes 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  291;  The  Public 
Life  of  Capt.  John  Brown,  26,  194,  323 

REDPATH,  JOHN,  219 

REED,  FANNY,  256 

REED,  FREDERICK,  157 

REED,  HENRY,  88 

REED,  JAMES,  was  Sanborn's  classmate, 
251 

REED,  SAMPSON:    "Genius,"  251;  The 
Growth  of  the  Mind,  251 

REFUGEES:    Belgian  r.  in  England,  293 

REE),  THOMAS,  255 

REID,  WHITELAW,  214,  219,  242;  San- 
bom's  memories  of,  277 

RELEVANCY  and  Uniformity,  274 

RELIGION:    natural  r.,  210;  psychology 
is  a  return  to  r.  from  philosophy,  172; 
r.  of  philanthropy,  21 

REMINISCENCE:   knowledge  is  r.,  217 

REMINISCENCES  of  aU  facts  they  are  the 
most  slippery  and  xincertatn  to  give 
truly,  221 

RENAN,  ERNEST:   Recollections  of  my 
Youth,  59 

RENOUARD  OF  PARIS,  316 

REPUBLICAN,  TOE,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  224 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY,  53,  112 

REPUBLICANS:   antislavery  R.,  235 


RETZ,  CARDINAL  DE,  272 

REVELATION,  210;  What  is  R.  but 
Transcendentalism?  141 

REVELL  PUBLISHERS,  199 

REVERE,  PAUL,  209 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  94 

REVOLUTION:   battle  between  Con- 
cord and  Lexington  of  the  first 
battle  of  the  R.,  79 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES,  316 

RHADAMANTHUS,  10,  113 

RHETORIC,  174 

RHODES,  JAMES  FORD:   History  of 
the  United  States,  105,  274 

RHODORA,  302 

RHYS,  ERNEST,  63;  on  King  Arthur, 
193 

RICE,  GOV.  ALEXANDER  HAMIL- 
TON, 40 

RICE,  BENJAMIN,  116 

RICH,  MR.:   book  about  Truro,  59 

RICHARD,  KING,  204 

RICHARD  I,  102 

RICHARD  m,  223,  319 

RICHARDS,  MR.:   his  exhibition  gal- 
lery, 308 

RICHARDS,  MRS.  A.  M.:    Letter  and 
Spirit,  66 

RICHARDS,  PROF.  ELLEN  H.,  88 

RICHARDS,  LAURA  ELIZABETH 
(HOWE),  197,  222 

RICHARDS,  ROSALIND:    Children  in 
the  Woods,  222 

RICHARDSON,  MR.,  319 

RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL,  57 

RICHMOND,  MISS,  310 

RICHTER,  LOUIS,  the  painter,  72-73 

RICBCETSON,  ANNA,  143,  158 

RICKETSON,  DANIEL:  his  correspond- 
ence with  Thoreau,  143;  Daniel  Rick- 
etson  and  his  Friends,  157-158;  New 
Bedford  of  the  Past,  157-158 

RICKETSON,  WALTON,  132,  143,  158; 
his  bust  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  266; 
his  medallion  head  of  Thoreau  hangs 
in  the  Hillside  chapel,  46,  82;  his 
bust  of  an  idealized  Thoreau,  104, 
146 

RIHANI,  A.  F.:   Quatrains  of  Abu'l  Ala, 
156-157 

RHS,  MR.,  of  New  York,  90 

RILEY,  PATRICK,  262 

RING,  DR.,  214 

RIORDAN,  JOHNNY,  201 

RIPLEY,  DR.  EZRA,  23,  43,  146,  203, 
206,  211,  298,  300;  his  surviving  pa- 
pers, 50;  his  gift  of  land  for  the  battle 
monument,  79;  description  of  his  par- 
sonage, 38;  seceders  from  his  church, 
277 

RIPLEY,  GEORGE,  42,  44-45,  85,  135, 
214,  230,  284,  312-313,  320 

RIPLEY,  REV.  LINCOLN,  300 


RIPLEY,  REV.  SAMUEL,  207 
RIPLEY,  SARAH  BRADFORD,  i^., 
Mrs,  Samuel  Ripley,  114,  177,  207, 
211,  230,  271,  284 
RIPLEY,  SOPHIA,  284 
RIPLEY  FAMILY,  15,  267,  285 
RTVER- WALKING,  232 
RIVES,  WILLIAM  CABELL,  291 
ROBERTS,  DAVID,  294 
ROBERTS,  ELIZABETH  WENTWORTH, 
Concord  artist,  206,  276;  her  Con- 
cord landscapes,  142,  189,  216; 
her  sketch  of  the  Emerson  study, 
147;  her  exhibition  of  paintings, 
293;  her  unfinished  canvas  of  Civil 
War  veterans,  276,  287 
ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS, 
10,  13,  21,  42,  59,  63,  76,  86, 

134,  224 

ROBESPIERRE,  MAXIMILIEN  FRAN- 
COIS MARIE  ISIDORE  DE,  88 

ROBINSON,  MR.,  the  Leyden  Pilgrim, 
104 

ROBINSON,  GOV.  CHARLES,  105, 

135,  200,  231;  his  myth  concern- 
ing the  Kansas  conflict,  104 

ROBINSON,  EDWARD  WARRINGTON, 
160 

ROBINSON,  JOHN,  95,  107 

ROBINSON,  SARA,  105 

ROBINSON,  SOLON,  187 

ROBINSON,  WILLIAM  STEVENS: 
his  pen  name  was  "Warrington," 
51,  122,  160,  202-203,  242,  276 

ROBmSON,  MRS.  WILLIAM  STE- 
VENS, 160 

ROCKEFELLER,  JOHN  D.,  150 

ROCKINGHAM  ACADEMY,  64 

ROCKWELL,  MR.,  a  border  ruffian, 
210 

ROCKWELL,  JUDGE  JULIUS,  49 

RODD,  RENNELL,  54 

ROGERS,  MR.,  274 

ROGERS,  JOHN,  Smithfield  martyr, 
303 

ROGERS,  PRES.  JOHN,  of  Harvard 
College,  303 

ROGERS,  NATHANIEL  P.,  friend  of 
Whittier,  73,  189,  281 

ROGERS,  SAMUEL,  294 

ROGERS,  SARAH,  303 

ROGERS,  DR.  SETH:  his  letters, 
252 

ROGERS,  MRS.  W.  B.,  112 

ROGERS,  REV.  WILLIAM  MAT- 
TICKS,  281 

ROGERS  RANGERS,  262 

ROLAND,  204 

ROLFE,  MRS.,  president  of  the  Con- 
cord Women's  Club,  258?,  270 

ROLLINSFORD,  N.H.,  258 

ROLLO,  258 

ROMANCES  (FRENCH),  244 


ROMANTIC:    Hawthorne  and  the  R, 
definition,  36 

ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  153 

ROOSEVELT,  PRES,  THEODORE, 
137,  151-152,  154,  162,  178,  226, 
272,  278,  297,  318 

ROOT,  ELIHU,  219 

ROPES,  JOHN,  156 

ROSEBERY,  LORD,  181 

ROSENKRANZ,  PROF.  KARL,  195; 
on  the  Faust-Saga,  34 

ROSSETTI,  CHRISTINA  GEORGINA, 
30,  279;  her  poetry,  41 

ROSSETTI,  DANTE  GABRIEL,  30,  279 

ROSSETTI,  WILLIAM  MICHAEL,  279 

ROUND  TABLE  CLUB  of  Boston,  131 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES,  102,  204 

ROWCROFT,  64 

ROWSE,  SAMUEL  WORCESTER,  en- 
graver and  crayon  artist,  125,  143, 
146;  his  men's  faces  not  masculine 
enough,  125;  made  a  lithograph  of 
Ames's  head  of  Webster,  69;  took 
walks  with  Thoreau,  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  and  Cholmondeley,  125;  his 
finished  head  of  Emerson,  125; 
his  early  sketch  of  Emerson,  126; 
sketches  of  Emerson,  127;  his  cray- 
ons of  Emerson,  289;  his  portrait  of 
Gen.  Charles  Lowell,  69;  his  crayon 
head  of  Thoreau,  23 

ROYALL,  COLONEL,  of  Medford,  125 

RUBENS,  PETER  PAUL,  103 

RUGG,  PETER,  the  "flying  Dutchman," 
64 

RUMFORD,  COUNT.    See  Benjamin 
ITiompson. 

RUMFORD  PRESS,  297 

RUSKIN,  JOHN,  71-72,  145;  Modem 
Painters,  61,  267 

RUSSELL,  DORA,  257 

RUSSELL,  EDWARD  HARLOW,  261, 
265;  paper  on  the  Rev.  Asa  Dunbar, 
228 

RUSSELL,  ELLEN  (MRS.  TOM),  daugh- 
ter of  Ellen  Russell;  caUed  "Nelly," 
256-257;  and  antislavery,  257 

RUSSELL,  MRS.  HENRYS.,  313 

RUSSELL,  LE  BARON,  100 

RUSSELL,  MARY  ANNETTE:   EUsa- 
beth  in  her  German  Garden,  120; 
The  Solitary  Summer,  120 

RUSSELL,  MARY  ELLEN,  recoUec- 
tions  of  John  Brown,  244-245 

RUSSELL,  MARY  (FORBES),  303,  313 

RUSSELL,  MINNIE,  249 

RUSSELL,  JUDGE  THOMAS,  162,  244- 
245,  257,  262-263,  303 

RUSSELL,  MRS.  THOMAS,  249 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM,  162,  303 

RUSSELL,  JUDGE  WILLIAM  H.,  245 

RUSSELL  FAMILY,  220,  271 
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RUSSIA:   American  writers  read  in  R., 

121;  Thoreau  in  R.,  314 
RUTHERFORD,  SAMUEL,  174 
RUTLEDGE,  JOHN,  161? 
RYAN,  MR.,  216 
RYDER,  DUDLEY,  99 


S.,  MARGARET  VON,  304 

SAADI,  14,  255;  teaches  foreordina- 

tion,  necessity  and  absorption  in 

the  Deity,  60;  The  Rose-Garden,  60 
SAGAMORE  CREEK,  290 
"SAILOR  AND  THE  PARROT,  THE," 

223 
SAILORS,  223 
SAINT-AMANT,  MARC  ANTOE<IE  GI- 

RARD:    "SoUtude,"  99,  289 
ST.  AUGUSTINE,  153,  175,  232;  on 

the  "Word,"  217;  his  book  on  the 

Trinity,  217;  his  tract  on  St.  John, 

217 
ST.  BASIL,  234 
ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI,  135;  Thoreau 

compared  to,  226 
ST.  GEORGE,  CHEVALIER,  223 
ST.  GREGORY,  234 
ST.  HILARY  OF  POITIERS,  64 
ST.  JOHN,  217,  307 
ST.  JOHN  LATERAN,  155 
ST.  JOHN  FAMILY,  313 
ST.  JOHN'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  in 

Portsmouth,  N.H.,  299 
ST.  LOE  FAMILY,  299 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI:   and  the  Arts, 

299;  German-Americans  at,  222;  in 

American  Philosophy,  34,  299 
ST.  LOUIS  WESTERN,  46 
ST.  MARTIN,  287 
ST.  MARTIN'S  TUNE,  253,  272 
ST.  MATILDA,  123 
ST.  MICHAEL'S  PEARS,  161 
ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE,  29,  35 
ST.  PAUL,  130,  155,  231-232,  234; 

his  prohibitions  of  women,  15 
ST.  PETER,  125,  155,  199;  his  de- 
liverance from  prison,  274 
ST.  PHILIP  NERI:   anecdote  told  of 

this  investigator  of  a  nun  for  the 

Pope,  226 
SAINT- PIERRE.    See  Bemardin  de 

Saint- Pierre. 
SAINTE-BEUVE,  CHARLES  AUGUSTIN, 

45,  171,  244 
SAINTHOOD:   no  s.  without  humility, 

226 
SAINTS:   lives  of  the  s.,  247 
SAINTSBURY,  GEORGE  EDWARD 

BATEMAN,  295 
SAUSBURY  CATHEDRAL,  267 


SALT,  HENRY,  89,  143,  320;  letter 
from,  90;  Life  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  275;  Richard  Jefferies: 
A  Study,  75 

SALTER,  W.  M.,  232 

SALVATOR  ROSA,  241 

SAM,  SOAPY,  56 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH,  273 

SAMBORN,  JOHN,  257 

SAMBORN,  JOSEPH,  257 

SAMBOURNE  FAMILY,  102,  257 

SAMPSON,  GEORGE  ADAMS,  186 

SAMSON,  131,  133 

SANBORN,  AARON,  257 

SANBORN,  FRANCIS  BACHILER,  257 

SANBORN,  FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN,  61, 
109,  112,  147,  157,  160,  165-166, 
172,  189,  191-195,  214,  218,  232, 
299,  316;  president  of  the  Emerson 
Society,  182,  226,  238;  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Kansas  Commit- 
tee, 215;  recalls  his  early  years  on 
the  staff  of  The  Commonwealth,  80; 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Independent, 
225;  left  Harvard  for  the  more  im- 
portant university  of  Emerson  and 
his  friends  at  Concord,  88;  speaks 
on  the  Concord  School,  91;  presides 
at  the  Bird  Club  dinner,  122;  and  the 
young  Greek  poet,  George  Vizenos, 
91;  visited  Cheronea  with  Prof.  Per- 
rin  in  1890,  130;  was  Daniel  Web- 
ster's distant  cousin,  134;  called 
"ablest  North  American  critic," 
134;  introduced  Emerson  to  pas- 
sages in  Chateaubriand  on  Washing- 
ton and  Napoleon,  87;  analyzes  Nie- 
tzsche's insanity,  297;  received  a 
copy  of  Leaves  of  Grass  from  Em- 
erson, 300;  discovers  a  presentation 
copy  of  Galileo's  Defense  Against 
Balthazar  Capra,  301;  reads  memoir 
on  Edwin  Morton,  303;  recalls  gath- 
ering flowers  for  Thoreau,  139;  on 
American  prose,  51;  on  the  creation 
of  history  and  biography,  133;  on  the 
poetic  quality  of  a  prosaic  people,  61; 
on  Emerson,  Whitman  and  Thoreau, 
205;  on  Thoreau's  religion,  234;  on 
Thoreau 's  eating  habits,  314;  on 
early  New  Hampshire  political  trou- 
bles, 212;  on  mistreatment  of  the 
insane,  216;  at  the  Music  Hall,  252; 
in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  237;  was  living 
in  the  Old  Manse  at  the  time  of  Haw- 
thorne's funeral,  38;  studied  under 
Longfellow  at  Harvard,  47;  defends 
Whitman,  49;  illustrates  how  Whit- 
man's verse  might  be  improved,  98; 
saw  the  sea  serpent,  220;  advised 
Brackett  how  to  improve  the  John 
Brown  bust,  227;  owned  Thoreau's 
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copy  of  The  Dial,  73;  calls  for  out- 
standing Thoreau  letters,  77;  inherit- 
ed Hippolytus  from  Thoreau,  306;  in- 
sisted that  the  Union  must  continue 
by  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves,  252; 
praises  Dugard's  translation  of  Emer- 
son's Conduct  of  Life,  248;  purchased 
two  grave  lots,  253;  asked  by  Emerson 
to  compose  a  poem  that  could  be  sung, 
253;  interprets  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  256;  owned  Parker's  thou- 
sand MS.  sermons,  197;  supplies  a 
missing  line  for  one  of  Parker's  son- 
nets, 262;  mig^t  write  pastoral  songs 
for  Alcott  plays,  266;  speaks  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple  at  meeting  honoring 
Dickens,  267;  gave  readings  and  lec- 
tures on  Emerson's  poems  in  his  Con- 
cord school,  268;  speaks  on  the  elder 
Alcotts,  271;  sells  historic  land  in 
New  Hampshire,  290;  given  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Hillside  Chapel,  317;  told 
that  he  had  five  different  faces,  317; 
had  planned  studying  in  Germany, 
322;  corrects  his  table  talk,  204, 
323;  his  collecting  autographs,  10; 
his  reminiscences  of  Richard  Realf, 
26;  his  suggestions  for  celebrating 
the  centennial  of  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton, 28;  his  reply  to  Richard  Hint  on, 
28;  his  prerequisites  for  the  correct 
reading  of  Emerson,  39;  his  list  of 
great  poets,  61;  his  afternoon  with 
Whitman  at  Camden  in  August,  62; 
his  optimism,  96;  his  test  of  a  good 
critic  in  America,  113;  his  letter  to 
be  read  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
116;  his  talk  on  Dr.  Howe,  130;  his 
letter  to  Webster  from  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  134;  his  criticism 
of  Tennyson,  137;  his  sketch  of  Dan- 
iel Ricketson,  143;  his  report  on  his 
Western  trip,  150;  his  early  lecture 
on  King  Arthur,  193;  his  meetings 
with  Whitman,  194;  his  address  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  202;  his  review  of 
Mrs.  Howe's  poems  in  The  Knicker- 
bocker, 216;  his  books  published  by 
the  Torch  Press,  216;  his  essay  on 
journalism,  214;  his  bathing  in  die 
Assabet  with  Thoreau  and  Channing, 
233;  his  letter  to  F.  S.  Noll,  276; 
his  early  experiences  on  foot,  285; 
his  early  contributions  to  the  Uni- 
tarian Monthly  Religious  Magazine, 
308;  his  opinions  on  the  Philippine 
Islands,  242;  his  research  trip  to 
Kansas,  238;  his  centennial  address 
on  Lincoln  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  238; 
his  criticism  of  Poe,  237;  his  many 
speaking  engagements,  267;  his  con- 
flict with  Concord  over  a  sewer, 
292;  his  letter  to  Sophia  Thoreau,  310; 


his  lectures  at  Greenacre,  233,  282; 
his  contributions  to  The  Minute  Man, 
311;  his  three  articles  in  The  Homes 
and  Haunts  of  Our  Elder  Poets,  311; 
letter  from  Higginson,  294;  his  co- 
educational school  in  Concord,  1855- 
1863,  270-271,  298;  reunion  of  his 
Class  of  1855,  184;  size  of  his  per- 
sonal library,  245;  the  third  edition 
of  his  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown, 
249;  dramatic  performances  of  his 
pupils,  264,  266;  circumstances  of 
writing  his  ode  for  the  dedication  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  272;  cor- 
rect account  of  his  arrest,  270;  the 
attempt  to  kidnap  him  in  1859-1860, 
180;  many  of  Concord's  soldiers  were 
trained  in  his  school,  267;  books  that 
influenced  him  in  his  youth,  316;  the 
accident  that  led  to  his  death,  321ff.; 
John  Bancroft  accompanied  S.  on  a 
visit  to  Emerson,  119;  Boston  Globe 
prints  an  appreciative  interview  with 
S.,  95;  Elwell's  bust  of  S.  to  be  ex- 
hibited, 132-133;  Emerson  drew  S's 
attention  to  the  noblest  sonnets  of 
Wordsworth,  151;  portrait  by  C.  L. 
Boykin,  307;  painted  by  Enneking, 
317;  "Boston  Literary  Letter,"  319; 
A.  Bronson  Alcott;   His  Life  and  Phi- 
losophy, 240,  292;  Bronson  Alcott  at 
Alcott  House,  England,  and  Fruit - 
lands ,  216,  285;  "Emerson  and  John 
Brown,"  161?;  "Emerson  and  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy,"  147;  "Em- 
erson as  I  Knew  Him,"  149;  "Emerson 
in  Concord,"  183;  'The  Friendships  of 
Hawthorne,"  165,  216;  Memoir  of  Bron- 
son Alcott,  113;  "Metabolism  and  Me- 
tathesis of  Negro  Slavery,"  267;  "Op- 
portunities and  Failures  of  the  Press," 
207;  The  Personality  of  Emerson,  147; 
The  Personality  of  Thoreau,  320;  "The 
Philosophers  of  Athens  and  of  Concord," 
206;  "Philosophy  of  Emerson, "  1 96; 
"The  Pilgrim,"  286;  Recollections  of 
Seventy  Years,  274,  319;  "The  Rela- 
tion Between  Thoreau  and  Emerson," 
268;  "Religion  of  Thoreau,"  203;  "Remi- 
niscences of  Thoreau,"  268 

SANBORN,  HELEN  MARIA,  257 

SANBORN,  JOSEPH,  257 

SANBORN,  KATE,  90 

SANBORN,  LYDIA  (LEAVITT),  257 

SANBORN,  SARAH,  257 

SANBORN,  VICTOR  CHANNING,  102,  257; 
his  researches  in  England,  282 

SANBORN  FAMILY,  257,  318;  genealogy 
of,  102 

SAND,  GEORGE,  34,  44,  56,  73 

SANDEBURNE  means  "sandy  brook,"  102 

SANDEBURNE,  JULIANA  DE,  102 

SANDEMANIANS,  254 


SANDYS,  EDWIN:   State  of  Religion 

in  the  Western  Parts  of  the  World, 

246 
SANDYS,  GEORGE:   a  volume  of  his 

works  autographed  by  Robinson, 

the  Leyden  Rlgrim,  104 
SANGUINE  TTO  or  Spanish  Brook, 

255 
SANTO  DOMINGO,  11 
SAPPHO,  118,  132,  176,  237 
SARACINESCA,  SIGNOR,  301 
SARGENT,  MISS,  110 
SARGENT,  MRS.,  14,  20 
SARGENT,  JOHN  SINGER,  128,  223; 

fastidious  portraiture  of,  151 
SARGENT,  REV,  JOHN  T.,  35,  116 
SARGENT,  MRS.  JOHN  T.,  11,  35, 

116 
SARGENT,  MARY  FISKE,  11 
SARGENT  FAMILY,  116 
SARTAIN'S  MAGAZINE,  288 
SATAN,  256 
SATIRE,  234 
SATURDAY  CLUB,  47;  its  origin, 

260 
SATURN,  252 
SAUL  OF  TARSUS,  130 
SAVAGE,  JAMES,  204 
SAVAGE,  REV.  MINOTJUDSON: 

Beliefs  about  Man,  46 
SAWDUST  PUIX)INGS,  281 
SAWYER,  GEORGE,  295 
SAWYER,  THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

110 
SAXE,  JOHN  GODFREY,  118 
SCHAEFFER,  MRS.,  121 
SCHELLING,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM 

JOSEPH  VON,  204 
SCHILL,  FERDINAND  VON,  the 

Prussian  patriot,  12,  151 
SCHILLER,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH 

FRIEDRICH  VON,  87,  215;  his 

version  of  Macbeth,  222;  celebra- 
tion in  his  honor  at  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  177 
SCHLEGEL,  AUGUST  WILHELM 

VON,  204;  his  translations  of 

Shakespeare,  222 
SCHLEGEL,  FRIEDRICH,  204 
SCHLEIERMACHER,  FRIEDRICH 

ERNST  DANIEL,  204 
SCHLIEMANN,  HEINRICH,  62 
SCHMIDT,  PROF.  NATHANIEL, 

214,  232,  273,  280,  283;  on  the 

religion  of  Ibsen,  235 
SCHOELCHER,  VICTOR,  75 
SCHOLASTIC  considered  equivalent 

to  pedantic ,  187 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  292 
SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION,  226 
SCHOOLS,  187,  299,  308;  see  also 

Academies;  Normal  Schools. 
SCHOPENHAUER,  ARTHUR,  137 


SCHOULER,  GEN.  WILLIAM,  24 

SCHURZ,  CARL,  235 

SCHUYLER,  DIRK,  250 

SCHUYLER,  EUGENE:   Memoirs  and 
Essays,  121 

SCIENCE:    its  sphere  is  hypothetical 
judgment,  274 

SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH  (EDDY) 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS,  223 

SCOTT,  MR.,  167 

SCOTT,  DAVID,  289;  his  testimony  re- 
garding Emerson,  205;  his  Edinburgh 
painting  of  Emerson,  9,  24,  61,  69, 
126 

SCOTT,  DRED,  188 

SCOTT,  FRANK  J.:   Portraitures  of 
Julius  Caesar,  156 

SCOTT,  JOHN,  119 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER,  14,  64,  89,  106, 
118,  158,  182,  229,  294-295,  307 

SCOTT,  GEN.  WINFIELD,  169 

SCOTTISH  POETS,  229 

SCOTTISH  RITE:   Masonry  of  the  S-R., 
209 

SCOTTISH  SCHOOL:   its  commonsense 
metaphysics,  255 

SCRIBNER'S,  CHARLES,   &  SONS,  181 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,  69-70,  116, 
156 

SCRIBNER'S  MONTHLY,  134 

SCUDDER,  HORACE  ELISHA,  73,  206? 

SCUDDER,  VTDA  DUTTON,  88? 

SCULPTORS,  225,  227 

SCULPTURE,  77 

SCYTHIANS,  183 

SEA  SERPENT:   Webster  and  Sanborn 
saw  the  s-s.,  220 

SEAMAN,  NOAH,  66 

SEAMAN'S  BETHEL,  256 

SEARS,  CLARA  ENDICOTT,  285,  289; 
Bronson  Alcott's  Fruitlands,  305 

SEARS,  REV.  EDMUND,  of  Wayland, 
7-8,  291;  his  prophecy  on  John  Brown 
written  in  a  hymn  book,  291;  had 
prayer  at  funeral  service  of  John 
Brown,  291 

SEARS,  FRANCIS,  291 

SEAS:   control  of  the  s.,  323 

SECESSIONISTS,  302 

SEDGWICK,  PROFESSOR,  293-294 

SEDGWICK,  ORA  (GANNETT),  264 

SEDGWICK  FAMILY,  173 

SEE  LYE,  JUUUS  HAWLEY,  46 

SELF,  60 

SELF-RELIANCE,  82,  226 

SELFRIDGE,  THOMAS,  killer  of 
Charles  Austin,  323 

SELWYN,  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS,  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  56? 

SENANCOUR,  fiTIENNE  PIVERTDE: 
his  Obermann,  230;  alternated  be- 
tween pessimism  and  something 
worse,  231;  Observations  on  the 
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Genius  of  Christianity,  230 

SENECA,  MARCUS  (or  LUCIUS)  AN- 
NAEUS,  153 

SENLIEMANN,  MR.,  not  the  first 
American  citizen  to  excavate  ruins 
in  Greece,  65 

SENTIMENTALISTS:   French  and  Ger- 
man s.,  204 

SEPTUAGINT,  176 

SERPENT:   crushing  its  head,  256;  see 
also  Sea-serpent. 

SERVETUS,  MICHAEL,  174 

SESENHEIM,  FREDERICA  OF,  317 

SEVEN  STAR  INN,  20 

SEWAGE  and  SEWERS,  292-294 

SEWALL,  MR.,  180 

SEWALL,  MRS.,  215,  234 

SEWALL,  REV,  EDMUND,  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Alcott,  283 

SEWALL,  EDMUND,  a  pupil  in  the 
Thoreau  school,  283 

SEWALL,  ELLEN,  241,  283 

SEWALL,  FRANK,  on  Swedenborg  and 
Goethe,  190 

SEWALL,  REV.  JOSEPH,  142 

SEWALL,  MRS.  MAY  WRIGHT,  of 
Greenacre,  232,  238 

SEWALL,  SAMUEL  E.,  21 

SEWARD,  MR.,  98 

SEWARD,  GOV.  WILLIAM  HENRY, 
114,  119,  302 

SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS,  117 

SHADRACH,  Negro  slave,  98;  rescue 
of,  262 

SHAFTESBURY,  EARL  OF,  117,  151 

SHAKERS,  81,  285 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM,  5-6,  9,  13- 
14,  32,  34,  39-40,  42,  44,  47,  49, 
54,  58,  61,  87,  89,  97,  109,  113- 
114,  117,  124,  129-130,  132,  137, 
143,  145,  147,  168,  174,  182-183, 
191,  208,  211,  242,  245,  268,  273, 
298?,  307;  fond  of  puzzles,  123;  out- 
lines a  world-philosophy,  123;  fore- 
told the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  272;  his 
sonnet  on  "Time"  (no.  123)  gives 
clues  of  pre-existence,  123;  his  son- 
nets translated  into  French,  123;  the 
meaning  and  character  of  his  sonnets, 
123;  subtle  Platonism  in  his  sonnets, 
123;  Transcendentalism  was  native 
to  Emerson  and  to  S.,  123;  Was  he 
well  read  in  Italian?  124;  perennial 
interest  in  his  grave,  44;  Schlegel's 
German  translation,  222;  Hamlet, 
266,  272,  312;  Henry  V,  233,  254; 
Julius  Caesar,  304;  Macbeth,  222; 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  266; 
"Sonnet  LXXVn,"  294;  Ihe  Tempest, 
218 

SHALER,  NATHANIEL  SOUTHGATE, 
on  Darwinism,  14 

SHANNON,  MARY,  123,  217 


SHAPLEIGH,  CAPT.  NICHOLAS,  267 

SHARP,  ABP.  JAMES,  271? 

SHATTUCK,  LEMUEL,  80 

SHAW,  DR.,  on  John  Brown,  94 

SHAW,  BERNARD,  297 

SHAW,  FRANCIS  GEORGE,  131,  312 

SHAW,  GEORGE  BERNARD,  226 

SHAW,  JUDGE  LEMUEL,  Mass.  Chief 
Justice,  180,  194,  198,  260,  270, 
308,  323 

SHAW,  LESLIE  MORTIER,  142 

SHAW,  QUINCY,  131,  154 

SHAW,  COL.  ROBERT  GOULD,  99- 
100,  131,  160,  254,  312 

SHAW,  W,  S.,  91 

SHAWMUT  BANK,  291 

SHAWMUT  CHURCH,  237 

SHAWSHEEN  RIVER,  293-294 

SHELBURNE  ESSAYS,  207 

SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE,  13,  54, 
56,  61,  65,  90,  171,  217,  230, 
236,  248,  303,  307;  a  winning  per- 
son, generous  and  with  charming 
manners,  231;  S.  and  the  Tran- 
scendentalists,  175;  Emerson 
thought  his  poetry  too  metaphysi- 
cal, 176;  Revolt  of  Islam,  231 

SHEPARDSON,  REV.  DR.,  the 
"wheel-chair  evangelist,"  190 

SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLEY, 
178? 

SHERMAN,  ELLEN  BURNS:   Why  Love 
Grows  Cold,  162 

SHERMAN,  ROGER,  8,  202-203,  298 

SHIPLEY,  BP.  JONATHAN,  191? 

SHUSTER,  MR.,  273 

SIBYLLINE,  234 

SIDNEY,  MARGARET,  pseud,  for 
Harriett  M.  Lothrop,  q.v. 

SIDNEY,  SIR  PHILIP,  123-124,  135, 
246 

SIEBERT,  WILBUR  HENRY:   The 
Underground  Railroad,  98 

SIGMA  PUBUSHING  COMPANY,  97, 
299 

SIGOURNEY,  LYDIA  HOWARD  (HUNT- 
LY),  65 

SILENCE,  Alcott's  conversation  on, 
24 

SILSBEE,  WILLIAM,  letter  from  Em- 
erson, 193 

SIMMONS,  EDWARD,  114,  207;  paint- 
ing of  the  Concord  Fi^t,  189;  por- 
trait of  his  mother,  293 

SIMMONS,  ELIZABETH,  207 

SIMMONS,  MARY  EMERSON  (RIP- 
LEY), 206 

SIMMONS,  WILLIAM,  207 

SIMMONS  FAMILY,  207 

SIMMS,  GILMORE,  9 

SIMOND,  LOUIS:  Journal  of  a  Tour 
and  Residence  in  Great  Britain, 
265 
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SMONIDES,  179 

SIMONS,  A,  M,,  on  John  Brown,  264- 
265 

SIMPSON,  JERRY,  223 

SIMS,  THOMAS,  fugitive  slave  sent 
back  to  slavery,  108,  121 

SIN,  20 

SINCERITY:    philosophy  of  s.,  255 

SINNERS,  174 

SKEPTICISM,  254 

SLACK,  C.  W.,  100 

SLAVEHOLDERS,  220 

SLAVE-TRADERS,  305 

SLAVERY,  133,  182,  195,  200,  218- 
220,  230,  252,  256,  276,  291,  299, 
305,  322;  the  s.  question,  52,  60, 
69;  making  s.  unprofitable,  265; 
see  also  Antislavery. 

SLAVES,  263,  272;  rescued  in  Boston, 
220;  protecting  fugitive  s.,  235, 
262;  masters  and  s.,  298 

SLEEP,  Alcott's  conversation  on,  24 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CEMETERY  in  Con- 
cord, 224,  253-254,  267,  272,  279, 
321;  Channing's  were  the  first  cre- 
mated ashes  to  be  buried  there,  272 

SMALL,  MAYNARD  &  CO.,  101,  176 

SMALL,  W.  H.:   Early  New  England 
Schools,  299 

SMITH,  MR.,  in  charge  of  the  Green- 
acre  Inn,  214 

SMITH,  CAPTAIN,  of  East  Boston,  127 

SMITH,  JUDGE,  of  Exeter,  180 

SMITH,  ADAM,  204 

SMITH,  ELIZABETH  (OAKES),  201 

SMITH,  FRANCIS  HOPKINSON,  con- 
denmation  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
118 

SMITH,  GEN.  GEORGE,  269 

SMITH,  GERRIT,  21,  30,  103,  115, 
133,  156,  195,  210,  240,  265,  301, 
303-304,  313,  316,  321;  his  bust  by 
Akers,  155 

SMITH,  MRS.  GERRIT,  31,  163 

SMITH,  GOLDWIN,  111 

SMITH,  H.  G.,  photographer  and  art- 
ist, 146,  224;  enlarged  a  photograph 
of  EUery  Channing,  190 

SMITH,  IRA  A.  B.,  183 

SMITH,  GEN.  JAMES  F.,  137 

SMITH,  JOHN,  95,  107,  222 

SMITH,  CAPT.  JOHN:  his  remark 
about  the  Bermudas,  111 

SMITH,  JONATHAN:  History  of  Old 
Trinity  Lodge,  209 

SMITH,  JULIUS:  Sanborn's  memories 
of  him,  276;  his  house  near  that  of 
the  TTioreau  family,  277 

SMITH,  SAMUEL  FRANCIS,  9 

SMITH,  SYDNEY,  57,  116 

SMITH  &  ELDER,  LCaSIDCW,  316 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS  GEORGE,  49 


SMYTHE,  PERCY  CLINTON  SYDNEY 
(LORD  STRANGFORD),  38 

SNAIL,  183 

SNIDER,  DENTON  JAQUES,  45,  61, 
63,  172,  299;  on  Homer,  60;  on 
Goethe's  Faust-poem,  143;  his  re- 
cent philosophy,  97;  his  relevance 
to  Transcendentalism,  171 

SNODGRASS,  DR.  J.  E.,  259 

SNOW,  BENJAMIN,  98 

SNOW,  BENJAMIN,  JR.,  263 

SOANE,  SIR  JOHN,  264 

SOCIAL  CIRCLE,  CONCORD,  MASS., 
202 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION,  317 

SOCIALISM,  309 

SOCIETY  managed  on  business  princi- 
ples is  "practical  atheism,"  129 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 
USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE  of  Boston, 
116,  281 

SOCRATES,  8,  43-44,  58,  99,  102, 
113,  177,  187,  208,  248,  292;  dis- 
coverer of  the  inductive  method, 
274 

SOLDIERS:   training  of  colored  officers, 
5;  recruitment  of  Negro  s.  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 99;  recruiting  Negro  s.  in 
the  Civil  War,  5,  168 

SOLDIERS'  JOURNAL,  25 

SOLOMON,  42,  203;  his  "Song  of  Songs," 
233 

SOMERSET.  MAN  OF  WAR,  59 

SON:   the  rude  s.  should  strike  his  fa- 
ther dead,  297 

SONG  OF  SONGS,  233 

"SONG  OF  THE  TONGA  ISLANDERS," 
12 

SONGS:   Thoreau's  favorite  s.,  7 

SONNETS,  49,  66 

SOO-NIPI  PARK  LODGE,  241 

SOPHOCLES,  143,  270 

SOPHOCLES,  E VANGE  LINUS  APOSTO- 
UDES,  125 

SORACTE,  234 

SORDELLO,  THE  TROUBADOUR,  272 

SOREL,  AGNES,  287 

SOUL,  273 

SOULE,  DR.  GIDEON  LANE,  of  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  134,  317 

SOUTH:  its  hatred  for  the  North,  302; 
its  continuing  reactions  to  Northern 
anti- slavery  leaders,  176;  influence 
of  Transcendentalism  in  the  S . ,  61 , 
112;  creating  a  taste  for  Emerson  in, 
61 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  barbarism  in,  137 

SOUTH  BOSTON  PERKINS  INSTITUTION, 
225 

SOUTHEY,  ROBERT,  113,  154,  231 

SOUTHWORTH,  A.  S.,  224? 

SOUTHWORTH,  ALBERT,  the  photogra- 


pher, 128,  308 
SOUTHWORTH  &  HA  WES,  Boston 

photographers,  128,  224;  their 

daguerreotype  rooms,  125;  their 

photographs,  308 
SPANISH  BROOK,  255 
SPARKS,  JARED,  77,  162 
SPARTACUS,  31 
SPARTANS,  62 
SPEAR,  JOHNM.,  14 
SPECTATOR,  THE,  of  London,  94 
SPECULATIVE  THINKING  defined,  11 
SPENCER,  HERBERT,  34,  88,  136, 

163;  visits  Boston,  Cambridge  and 

Concord,  52;  called  on  the  Emer- 

sons,  52;  his  evolution-philosophy, 

33 
SPENSER,  EDMUND,  14,  42,  61,  295 
SPENSERIAN  STANZA,  229,  289 
SPINOZA,  BARUCH  or  BENEDICT,  34 
SPIRITUALISM,  25;  defined,  115;  s. 

vs.  materialism,  196;  see  also 

Materialism. 
SPOFFORD,  MRS.  H.  P.,  166 
SPOFFORD,  MRS.  PRE  SCOTT,  9 
SPORTS:    overcultivation  of  s .  in 

America,  280 
SPRAGUE,  DR.  WILLIAM  BUELL: 

his  visit  to  Wilberforce  and  Han- 
nah More,  56 
SPRING,  LEVE RETT  WILSON,  105; 

perverted  the  history  of  Kansas, 

104 
SPRING,  MARCUS,  312 
SPRING,  MRS.  MARCUS,  183,  221; 

interred  John  Brown's  men  near 

her  home,  220;  her  reminiscences 

of  Margaret  FuUer,  115 
SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN,  THE, 

18,  22,  40,  46,  55,  60,  95,  136- 

137,  146,  217,  224,  239,  242, 

277,  292 
SQUIRE,  CHARLES,  on  mythology  of 

the  British  Isles,  193 
STAATS  ZEITUNG  of  New  York,  154 
STAEL-HOLSTEIN,  MADAME  DE, 

63,  88,  101,  122,  148 
STAGE,  287;  the  Alcott  girls  on  the 

s.,  264,  266;  prejudices  against 

the  s.,  64 
STAGYRITE .    See  Aristotle . 
STANDISH,  MILES,  303 
STANLEY,  LORD,  204 
STANTON,  EDWIN  McMASTERS, 

100,  302,  321;  on  Harper's  Ferry 

buildings,  5 
STAPLES,  SAMUEL  ("SAM"),  Con- 
cord jailor,  177,  277,  293 
STARKE Y,  MR.,  cut  in  marble  the 

bust  of  John  Brown,  227 
STATE  CHURCHES  to  be  avoided, 

235 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  213 

STATEN  ISLAND:    Thoreau's  resi- 
dence there,  81 

STEARNS,  F.  B,:   Politics  and  Meta- 
physics, 315 

STEARNS,  MAJ.  FRANCIS  PRESTON 
(••FRANK"),  220,  242;  organizes  the 
Goethe  celebration.  111;  reflections 
on,  321;  Cambridge  Sketches,  192; 
Concord  Sketches,  189;  "Mrs.  Em- 
erson and  Mrs.  Hawthorne,"  191; 
Sketches  from  Concord,  89 

STEARNS,  FRANK,  306;  "Hawthorne 
and  Transcendentalism,"  168 

STEARNS,  FRANK,  JR.,  321 

STEARNS,  MAJ.  GEORGE  LUTHER, 
5,  80,  111,  132-133,  192,  215, 
219,  245,  2767,  279,  288,  306, 
316;  recruited  colored  soldiers, 
100;  has  marble  bust  of  John  Brown 
at  Medford,  178,  311;  paid  Brack- 
ett's  expenses  to  Virginia  to  make 
a  bust  of  John  Brown,  227;  the  long- 
expected  biography  of,  220;  his  es- 
tate is  broken  up,  246 

STEARNS,  GEORGE  S.,  39 

STEARNS,  MARYE.,  of  Medford 
(Mrs.  George  Luther  Steams),  31, 
51,  131?,  247;  her  account  of  the 
John  Brown  bust  denied  by  Brackett, 
227 

STEARNS,  MARY  (PRESTON),  54,  321 

STEARNS  FAMILY  of  Medford,  Mass., 
225 

STEDMAN,  EDMUND  CLARENCE,  40, 
48-49,  58,  61,  116,  119,  165-166, 
198,  216,  259;  American  Anthology, 
118 

STEPHENS,  AARON  C,  221 

STEPHENS,  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 
302 

STEREOSCOPE,  151 

STERLING,  ANTHONY,  100 

STERLING,  JOHN:   his  correspondence 
with  Emerson,  83,  100 

STETSON,  GRACE  ELLERY  (CHAN- 
NING),  274 

STEVENS,  AARON  C.,  161 

STEVENSON,  MISS,  20 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS,  132, 
138,  181-182,  286;  on  Whitman, 
137 

STEWART,  CHARLES,  30 

STEWART,  DUGALD,  255 

STILES,  EZRA,  191,  264;  his  corre- 
spondence with  Crevecoeur,  241 

STODDARD,  RICHARD  HENRY,  9, 
49,  139,  179;  on  Mrs.  Osgood,  140; 
The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Our  Elder 
Poets,  311 

STOICISM,  86,  232 

STOKES,  MR.,  219 

STONE,  GOODWIN,  175 
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STONE,  LUCY,  190 

STORER  COLLEGE:   its  education  of 
colored  men,  5 

STOREY,  MOORFIELD,  123,  147, 
293? 

STORY,  JUDGE  JOSEPH,  19,  89 

STORY,  WILLIAM  WETMORE,  162?; 
had  that  substitute  for  high  genius 
which  often  accomplishes  more 
than  genius  will- -unwearied  and 
cheerful  industry,  guided  by  good 
taste  and  liberality  of  mind,  89 

STORY  &  FIELD,  120 

STOWE,  HARRIET  BEECHER,  9;  on 
Disraeli,  8;  memories  of  her  and 
the  anti-slavery  era,  92;  her  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  Byron  mystery, 
92;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  118,  254, 
319 

STRANGERS:    dislike  for  s.,  275 

STRANGFORD,  LORD.    See  Percy 
Smythe. 

STRENGTH  should  be  lord  of  imbe- 
cility, 297 

STUART,  JAMES,  322 

STUART,  MARY,  220 

STUART,  MOSES,  126 

STUART  FAMILY,  223 

STUARTS,  139,  271 

STUDENTS:   their  pranks  past  and 
present,  184 

STUDIO  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  146, 
224 

STURGIS,  CAROLINE,  85,  147,  179, 
185 

STURGIS,  ELLEN,  a  poet  of  much 
depth  and  sweetness,  125-126 

STURGIS,  CAPT.  WILLIAM,  217 

STURGIS  FAMILY,  110,  126 

STURTEVANT,  MRS.,  157 

STYLE,  42,  44,  47,  54,  61-62,  64, 
70-71,  80,  89,  237,  240,  247,  259, 
271,  311;  in  Nietzsche,  297;  low  s., 
14;  the  artificial  s.,  236;  Thoreau's 
s.,  75;  Emerson  will  be  more  val- 
ued for  his  s .  than  for  his  thought, 
126 

SUBMARINES,  302 

SUDERMANN,  HERMANN,  177 

SUGGESTION,  87 

SULLIVAN,  ANNE  MANSFIELD 
("ANNIE"),  279,  309 

SULLIVAN  FAMILY,  116,  312 

SULLY,  THE  PACKET,  295 

SUMNER,  COLONEL,  210 

SUMNER,  CHARLES,  16-17,  33,  38, 
48,  79,  96,  103,  105,  114,  121- 
122,  142,  158,  162,  169,  176,  192, 
207,  232,  235,  253,  274;  in  behalf 
of  Hawthorne,  230;  his  speeches,  11; 
quotes  Emerson,  11;  tributes  to  his 
friends,  19;  observations  on  New 
England  writers,  19 


SUNAPEE,  LAKE,  241 

SUPERMAN,  297 

SUPERNATURAL,  64 

SUPERSTITION,  234 

SUPRANORMAL,  204 

SURETTE,  LOUISA.:   his  contribu- 
tion to  Concord,  101;  Concord  or- 
ganist, 129?;  "Historical  Sketch  of 
Masonry,"  323 

SURETTE,  THOMAS  W.,  84 

SURREY,  EARL  OF.    See  Thomas 
Howard. 

SWAMIS  from  India,  273,  280 

SWAN,  COL.  JAMES,  116 

SWANTON-BELLOC,  LOUISE,  287 

SWAYNE,  MRS.  J.  L.:   The  Story  of 
Concord,  told  by  Concord  Writers, 
211 

SWEDENBORG,  EMANUEL,  44,  84, 
190 

SWEDENBORGIANS,  35,  205,  251 

SWEETSER,  WIDOW,  of  Saugus,  173 

SWETT,  COL.  SAMUEL,  260 

SWIFT,  JOHN  L.,  245 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  14,  49 

SWINBURNE,  ALGERNON  CHARLES, 
30,  42,  132,  176,  236;  is  vindictive 
and  ill-mannered,  62;  his  limita- 
tions, 137 

SYMONDS,  JOHN  ADDINGTON,  61,  63 


TABLE-TALK,  249 

TACITUS,  45,  130,  160,  317 

TAFT,  JUDGE  ALPHONSO,  53?;  spent 

a  Simday  with  Sanborn,  318 
TAFT,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  169;  in 

Concord,  318 
TAINE,  HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE,  33, 

41,  78 
TALBOT,  DR.  ISRAEL  TISDALE,  and 

homeopathy,  109,  111,  171 
TALBOT,  GOV.  THOMAS,  40,  309 
TALBOT  MEMORIAL  BUILDING  sym- 
bolizes the  victory  of  homeopathy 

over  its  opponents.  111 
TALIESIN,  14,  193 
TALLEYRAND- PfiRIGORD,  CHARLES 

MAURICE  DE,  8,  88,  148-149 
TANEY,  ROGER  BROOKE,  98,  188 
TANNHAUSER,  9 
TAPPAN,  ARTHUR,  21 
TAPPAN,  WILLIAM,  185 
TARBELL,  IDA,  133 
TARPEIA.N  CLIFF,  302 
TARTAR,  297 

TAUCHNITZ  OF  LEIPSIC,  316 
TAXES,  292 
TAXILES,  KING,  11 
TAYLEURE,  MR.,  a  Confederate 

soldier  writes  a  letter  on  John 


Brown's  execution,  133 

TAYLOR,  BA.YARD,  9;  on  Olivers  as  an 
influence  on  Poe,  141 

TAYLOR,  DORA,  175 

TAYLOR,   "FATHER"  EDWARD,  the 
Methodist  seaman-preacher  of  Boston, 
59-60,  117,  173-175,  198,  244,  249, 
256,  295;  his  flashes  of  eloquence  sur- 
passed all  rhetoric  tau^t  in  schools, 
199;  his  whole  genius  is  in  minstrelsy, 
199;  T.  and  Emerson,  175 

TAYLOR,  GEORGE  LANSING,  148 

TAYLOR,  GRAHAM,  280 

TAYLOR,  BP,  JEREMY,  43,  73,  142, 
173,  175,  261;  his  remarks  on  sin- 
ners, 174 

TAYLOR,  NELLY,  263 

TAYLOR,  STEWART,  110 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS,  43 

TAYLOR,  ZAGHARY,  230,  243 

TELEGRAPH,  6,  22,  174,  295;  the  fire- 
alarm  t.,  274 

TELL,  WILLLA-M,  64 

TEMPE,  318 

TEMPERANCE  illustrated  by  Dr.  Hol- 
yoke  of  Salem,  280 

TEMPLE,  LADY,  303 

TEMPLE,  SIR  GRENVILLE,  303 

TEMPLE,  REV.  JESSE  HUTTON,  11-12 

TEMPLE  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  28,  257; 
survivors  of  Alcott's  t-s.,  112 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS,  297 

TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  LORD,  5,  12,  16, 
32,  44-45,  47,  61,  78,  87,  109,  120- 
121,  137,  217,  228,  270,  294-295,  307; 
an  admirer  of  Whitman,  30,  42,  188- 
189;  as  a  Transcendentalist,  43;  influ- 
enced by  Poe,  31;  T.  scoffed  at  by  Car- 
lyle,  78;  T.  and  pre- existence,  273; 
his  copyri^t  control  will  not  allow 
Parnassus  to  be  printed  in  England,  30; 
the  origin  of  his  "In  Memoriam,"  71; 
"Idyls  of  the  King,"  43,  296;  "Two 
Voices,"  274 

TERENCE,  245 

TETARD,  PASTOR  JEAN  PIERRE,  198- 
199 

TEXAS,  annexation  of,  281 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE, 
57;  his  visit  to  Boston,  101,  235 

THATCHER,  BENJAMIN  KJSSEY,  281 

THAXTER,  CELIA,  206 

THAYER,  ABBOTT,  114 

THAYER,  REV.  EBENEZER,  245 

THAYER,  ELI,  105,  240,  245 

THAYER,  MRS.  EZRA  RIPLEY,  207, 
284,  287? 

THAYER,  JAMES,  284 

THAYER,  SOPHIA  RIPLEY,  284,  287? 

THAYER,  WILLIAM,  284 

THAYER,  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  147 

THAYER  &  ELDRIDGE,  171,  174,  194, 
323 
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THEATRE  (THEATRICALS),  amateur 
productions,  64;  see  also  Drama. 

THEMISTOCLES,  130 

THEOCRITUS,  301 

THEODOSIUS,  306 

THEOGNIS,  145 

THEOLOGY,  306 

THEOSOPHISTS,  283 

THESPIS  of  Icaria,  299 

THIBAUT,  ANATOLE,  207 

THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES,  101 

THOMAS,  SETH,  33 

THOMAS,  THOMAS,  200 

THOMAS  FAMILY,  220 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS:    Imitation  of 
Christ,  71 

THOMAS  AQUINAS,  64,  190;  see  also 
Aquinas . 

THOMPSON,  BENJAMIN,  Count  Rum- 
ford,  184,  254 

THOMPSON,  DAUPHIN,  110 

THOMPSON,  EBEN  FRANCIS,  233 

THOMPSON,  MRS.  ELIZABETH,  192 

THOMPSON,  GEORGE,  30 

THOMPSON,  HENRY,  Brown's  son-in- 
law,  115,  146,  160,  178,  249 

THOMPSON,  MARY,  249 

THOMPSON,  PERROHET,  242 

THOMPSON,  RUTH  (BROWN),  160,  178 

THOMPSON,  WILLIAM,  110 

THOMSON,  JAMES:   vogue  of  The  Sea- 
sons in  New  England,  228;  "Castle 
of  Indolence,"  229;  "Hebrid  Isles," 
229;  "Liberty,"  228 

THOMSON,  JAMES,  contemporary  of 
Walt  Whitman,  276 

THOREAU,  MAJOR,  of  the  British 
army,  13 

THOREAU,  CYNTHIA.  (DUNBAR),  13, 
182,  228;  Sanborn  found  Rowse  at 
her  boarding-house,  125 

THOREAU,  HELEN,  50,  259,  298 

THOREAU,  HENRY  DAVID,  9,  11,  13, 
18,  22-23,  33,  44,  46-47,  51,  53,  57, 
67,  74,  80-82,  84,  88,  90,  93,  110, 
116,  118,  120,  128,  132,  137,  139, 
142,  146,  148,  158,  161-162,  167, 
171,  175-177,  181,  184,  186,  188, 
196,  200,  202-203,  205,  211,  217- 
218,  228,  230,  232,  239,  244,  253- 
254,  257,  259,  267-268,  272,  277, 
279,  281,  283-284,  287-288,  290- 
291,  298,  300,  303,  306,  311-313, 
322-323;  and  the  Bhagavadgita,  282; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  63;  and  the 
pencil  business,  186;  and  priests,  234; 
and  Francis  Quarles,  251;  and  taxes, 
292;  and  Caroline  Sturgis,  185;  and 
the  Dunbar  family,  184;  and  Frederick 
Hudson,  37;  and  Longfellow,  209;  and 
Greenacre,  170;  and  Thomson's  The 
Seasons,  229;  and  Whitman,  101,  188, 
300;  and  the  Concord  Academy,  298; 


as  describer  of  natural  phenomena, 
258;  a  professional  walker,  285; 
in  Persian,  Armenian,  French  and 
German,  256;  one  of  the  few  to 
praise  and  quote  Quarles,  252; 
on  the  wildness  and  mystery  of 
solitary  nature,  258;  on  love  and 
friendship,  196;  on  wealth,  180; 
on  newspapers,  214;  on  Staten  Is- 
land, 313;  on  political  hangers-on, 
133;  on  Emerson's  fame,  126;  on 
Monadnoc,  93;  his  "egotism"  was 
merely  his  originality;  there  is  a 
true  and  worthy  egotism,  82;  his 
remark  on  John  Brown,  65;  his 
love  of  colors,  66;  his  flute,  266; 
his  religion,  234;  his  letters  to 
Emerson  are  up  for  auction,  265; 
his  bathing  in  the  Assabet,  233; 
his  religious  opinions,  233;  his 
river-waUdng  in  hot  weather,  232; 
his  verses  in  MS.,  241;  his  mount- 
ing fame  compared  with  Emerson's 
and  Whitman's,  239;  his  interest  in 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  261;  his  birth- 
place, 260,  268,  307;  a  catalogue 
of  his  library,  256;  low  water  lev- 
el in  his  cove  at  Walden,  255;  his 
reputation  spreading  in  the  Near 
East  and  Far  East,  255;  one  of 
his  immortal  poems,  316;  his  epi- 
grams, 317;  his  eating  habits, 
314;  his  preparation  as  a  writer, 
319;  his  last  long  journey,  322; 
his  ni^t  in  jail,  251;  his  praise 
for  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  201; 
his  penetrating  analysis  of  people, 
201;  his  self-government  princi- 
ples, 196;  his  manuscripts,  196; 
state  of  his  surviving  MSS,,  19; 
his  Minnesota  journey,  192;  his 
commonplace  book,  183;  his  pri- 
vate letters  were  more  like  his 
published  writings,  50;  his  aunts 
paid  his  taxes,  292;  his  home, 
study  and  boat  during  his  last 
years,  20;  his  Cape  Cod  still  the 
best  guide  book,  21;  his  writings 
in  advance  of  the  general  mind, 
46;  his  correspondence  with  Em- 
erson, 50;  portion  of  one  of  his 
lost  letters  on  his  want  of  suc- 
cess as  a  lecturer,  72;  his  influ- 
ence in  England,  74;  his  letter  to 
Greeley  has  recently  turned  up, 
76,  141;  his  love  of  music  and 
favorite  songs,  7;  his  style  had 
a  frugality  mixed  with  ease  and 
grace,  75;  his  style  and  the  latest 
grouping  of  his  works,  75;  his 
works  are  about  to  be  issued,  73; 
his  ancestry,  13;  his  prose  style 
characterized,  231;  his  fondness 
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for  paradox,  226;  his  state  of  mind, 
151;  his  popularity  abroad,  221;  his 
literary  task  was  to  exhibit  multum 
in  parvo,  158;  his  interpretation  of 
Emerson's  "The  Sphinx,"  204;  his 
grandmother,  307;  his  association 
with  Alfred  Mimroe,  170;  his  scrap- 
book  relating  to  John  Brown,  161;  his 
increasing  fame,  134;  his  remark 
about  Quarles  of  the  school  of  gnomic 
poets,  89;  his  style  like  that  of  the 
metaphysical  poets ,  89;  his  reply  to 
Parker  Rllsbury  in  his  last  illness, 
106;  his  Concord  photographed,  112; 
his  artist  in  Kouroo,  117;  his  head 
drawn  by  Rowse,  125;  his  poems,  77; 
his  resemblance  to  his  brother,  81; 
his  experiences  at  Mt.  Greylock,  81; 
his  style  the  most  epigrammatic  of 
all  American  writers,  80;  his  letters, 
80;  called  a  "crank,"  275;  misimder- 
stood,  275;  was  one  of  the  "come- 
outers"  from  the  meeting-house,  277; 
thou^t  that  Emerson  might  enjoy  a 
fame  like  that  of  Sir  TTiomas  Browne, 
63;  chose  the  simplicity  of  poverty, 
234;  was  dean  of  the  profession  of 
walking,  285;  called  an  "American 
Saadi,"  255;  tried  to  explain  himself 
and  Emerson  in  his  journal,  315;  com- 
pared with  John  Thaddeus  Delane,  317; 
surveyed  the  Watson  property  in  Ply- 
mouth, 204;  accused  of  having  a  "pov- 
erty of  ideas,"  204;  criticized  in  the 
Evening  Post,  204;  mentioned  in  The 
Independent,  16;  seldom  read  Shelley, 
176;  worshiped  by  his  aunts,  293;  had 
little  success  in  the  magazines;  he 
needed  the  sea-  room  of  a  volume  to 
maneuver  his  imagination  in,  23;  com- 
pared with  Wilson  Flagg,  17;  sought 
causes  in  Nature,  not  effects- -sought 
the  thing  itself  and  not  its  glazed  por- 
traiture, 23;  read  Ruskin,  esp.  Mod- 
em Painters,  61;  set  up  his  Indians 
for  our  admiration,  62;  is  our  coun- 
try's Persius  and  Ovid,  62;  was  cos- 
tive in  verse  and  only  occasionally  had 
the  secret  of  melody,  231;  friendship 
would  have  taken  date  and  quality  from 
him,  16;  characterized  by  cheerfulness, 
supported  by  common  sense  and  em- 
broidered with  serious  or  sportive 
paradox,  231;  bom  in  the  Minott  farm- 
house, 228;  rang  the  bell  of  the  Uni- 
tarian meeting-house,  225;  urged  read- 
ing not  the  Times  but  the  eternities, 
215;  at  odds  with  Emerson,  206;  ex- 
cels Emerson  in  descriptions  of  Na- 
ture, 204;  once  tried  to  buy  Conantum, 
302;  gave  his  Hippolytus  to  Sanborn, 
306;  was  an  Audubon  with  words,  145; 
evaluated,  114;  had  French  blood,  199; 


Walden,  edited  by  Walter  Raymond, 
314;  European  editions  of  his  Walden, 
221;  new  editions  of  his  Walden  in 
England,  221;  English  radicals  have 
just  published  a  "Simple  Life"  edition 
of  his  Walden,  170;  Walden  is  now  in 
the  World  Classics  Library,  224;  en- 
vironment influenced  his  poetry,  248; 
publication  of  his  poems,  89;  increas- 
ing popularity  of  T.,  68;  Hawthorne's 
letter  to  T.,  190;  unpublished  letters 
of,  192;  religion  of,  203;  mysticism 
of,  152;  cosmic  consciousness  in  T., 
197;  Alcott's  picture  of,  16;  pictures 
and  portraits  of,  69,  143;  Channing's 
crayon  drawing  of  him,  23;  Rowse's 
crayon  of  T.,  69;  a  possible  bust  of 
T,,  23;  Ricketson's  bust  of  an  ideal- 
ized T.,  104;  how  one  judges  T.,  113; 
critical  appreciation  of  T.,  121;  re- 
cent British  lives  of  T,,  135;  Steven- 
son on,  137;  HoweUs  visited  T.,  131; 
where  he  was  bom,  127;  havmts  of  T,, 
127;  Salt's  praise  for  T.:  "he  wrought 
one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  intellec- 
tual engineering  that  the  world  has 
seen. . . ,"  91;  while  John  Brown  was 
facing  trial,  104;  Channing  named  him 
"Idolon,"  93;  Sanborn  gathers  flowers 
for  T.,  139;  Ricketson's  correspond- 
ence with  T.,  143;  Gleason's  photo- 
graphs of  Emerson  and  T.  landscapes, 
142;  Channing  inherited  T's  boat  from 
Hawthorne,  189;  cause  of  the  revival 
of  interest  in  him,  45;  stories  about 
him,  68;  Winter  and  other  seasonal 
volumes,  62;  The  Labour  Prophet  de- 
votes space  to  T. ,  75;  many  of  his  vin- 
published  letters  in  the  Cholmondeley 
papers  in  Shropshire,  75;  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Cape  Cod,  73;  observations  on 
A  Week  and  Walden,  73;  his  grand- 
father, Asa  Dunbar,  228;  the  place  in 
Concord  which  T.  set  ablaze,  180;  is 
much  read  in  France,  221;  Emerson 
is  yielding  to  T.  in  Germany,  221; 
German  appreciation  of  T.,  124;  Jew- 
ish admirers  in  Poland  and  Russia, 
314;  a  Frenchwoman's  dissertation  on 
T.,  218;  Rowse  took  walks  with  T., 
125;  Storrow  Higginson  was  his  com- 
panion on  walks,  211;  the  first  brook 
he  saw  was  the  infant  Shawsheen,  294; 
discovery  of  an  1839  picture  of  him, 
301;  Cholmondeley's  gift  of  Hippolytus, 
306;  O'Sullivan  took  tea  with  T.,  311; 
an  English  critic  of  Walden,  171;  San- 
bom  calls  for  outstanding  T.  letters, 
77;  Gleason's  photographs  of  T's  Con- 
cord, 151;  "The  Fisher's  Son"  was  a 
parable  of  T's  own  life,  77;  Emerson 
interpreted  T.  as  "the  perfect  Stoic," 
77;  new  facts  about,  233;  Emerson's 


relations  with  him,  260;  a  new 
gathering  of  his  writings,  77;  new 
road  which  he  laid  out  at  Sleepy 
HoUow  Cemetery,  272;  A  Week 
favorably  reviewed  in  the  West- 
minster Review,  233;  "Sir  Walter 
Raleigh"  given  as  a  lecture  at  the 
Concord  Lyceum,  233;  HoweUs 's 
blindspot  for  T.,  83;  Edward  Em- 
erson's lecture  on  T.,  83;  Henry 
Wheeler's  collection  of  T.  materi- 
als, 268;  invidious  gossip  about 
T.  springs  from  fact  that  we  poor 
creatures  cannot  bear  the  superi- 
ority of  another,  68;  criticism  of 
Emerson's  funeral  eulogy  on  T., 
144;  remark  made  after  his  burial, 
166;  Whitman  placed  a  stone  on  T's 
cairn,  301;  stones  for  his  cairn, 
314;  Kinnier  urges  replacing  his 
cairn  with  a  monument,  279; 
"Chastity  and  Sensuality,"  196; 
"The  Fall  of  the  Leaf,"  50;  Fa- 
miliar  Letters,  265,  320;  Golden 
Thoughts  from  Thoreau,  221;  "In- 
spiration," 197,  317;  "The  Serv- 
ice," 139,  261,  320;  "Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,"  196,  202,  320;  "Sympa- 
thy," 218,  241;  "To  the  Mountains," 
193;  Walden,  181,  201,  226,  319; 
Walden  (abridged  English  edition), 
171;  "Walk  to  Wachusett,"  193; 
A  Week,  196,  285-286,  294,  311, 
317,  320 

THOREAU,  JOHN,  TTioreau's  grand- 
father, 13 

THOREAU,  JOHN,  SR.,  Thoreau 's 
father,  288,  306-307 

THOREAU,  JOHN,  JR.,  Thoreau 's 
brother,  38,  73,  80,  180,  205, 
217,  221,  283,  300,  313;  an  oil 
picture  of  him  painted  by  Onthank 
of  Boston,  81-82;  secured  da- 
guerreotype of  Waldo  Emerson, 
128 

THOREAU,  MARIA,  310 

THOREAU,  PHILIPPE,  199 

THOREAU,  SOPHIA  ELIZABETH,  19- 
20,  69,  77,  125,  143,  161,  186, 
245,  298;  a  letter  from,  310 

THOREAU- ALCOTT  HOUSE,  185 

THOREAU  FAMILY,  189,  267,  277, 
283;  and  pencil  making  or  dealing 
in  plumbago,  76,  170,  185;  and 
Thomas  Cholmondeley,  310;  and 
the  Wards,  282;  and  the  Wilder 
and  Loomis  families,  277;  Parker 
Pillsbury  lived  with  the  T-F.,  106 

THOREAU  MILL  in  Acton,  186 

THOREAU  MUSEUM  at  the  Middlesex 
School,  205-206,  209 

THOREAU  SOCIETY,  206 

THORNTON,  MATTHEW,  185 
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THOUGHTS:   coincidence  of  first  and 
third  t.,  254 

THRALE,  MR.,  the  London  brewer, 
245 

THRASYBULUS,  130 

THUCYDIDES,  209,  272 

THURSBY,  MISS,  234 

THURSDAY  CLUB  of  Boston,  101,  135 

TIBBITTS  FAMILY,  269 

TICKNOR,  GEORGE,  169,  235-236, 
275;  and  Thackeray,  101 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  78,  120 

TIDD,  CHARLES  PLUMMER,  5,  17 

TIECK,  LUDWIG,  204 

TIEPOLO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  128 

TILDEN,  MRS.,  91 

TILESTXDN,  ELEANOR,  and  the  Al- 
cotts,  268 

TILESTON,  JOHN,  268 

TILESTON,  JOHN  BOIES,  184 

TTMARCHUS,  194 

TIME,  118,  123-124,  251;  what  a  de- 
ceptive thing  t.  is,  117;  T.  vs. 
Eternity,  124 

TIMIDITY  was  the  distinguishing  trait 
of  a  scholar  and  a  clergjrman  in 
America,  70 

TEMROD,  HENRY,  14 

TITHONUS,  12,  53 

TODAY,  241 

TODD,  GEORGE  P.,  27 

TODD,  REV.  JOHN,  37 

TOrX),  MABEL  (LOOMIS),  310 

TOKEN.  THE,  294 

TOLERATION,  174 

TOLMAN,  DEACON,  239 

TOLMAN,  ADAM,  203 

TOLMAN,  BENJAMIN,  203 

TOLMAN,  ELISHA,  203,  323 

TOLMAN,  GEORGE:   Mary  Moody  Em- 
erson, 157 

TOLMAN  FAMILY,  179,  202-204,  323 

TOLMAN  HOUSE,  188,  239 

TOLSTOY,  LEO,  232,  314,  319;  a  read- 
er of  Emerson,  121 

•TOM  BOWLIN',"  7 

TOM'S  BROOK,  232 

TONGA  ISLANDERS,  song  of,  12 

TOOTS,  MR.,  10 

TORCH  PRESS,  a  printing  house  for 
small  editions,  216 

TORIES,  228,  230,  254 

TORRINGTON,  CONN.,  John  Brown's 
birthplace,  32 

TORRINGTON  HOUSE,  where  John 
Brown  was  bom,  260 

TORYISM,  243 

TOTAL  DEPRAVITY,  285 

TOUCHSTONE,  222 

TOURAINE,  316 

TOURGEE,  ALBION  WINEGAR,  199 

TOURGUENEFF,  IVAN  SERGEEVICH, 
121 


TOWLE,  PHILIP,  312 

TOWN  HISTORIES,  80 

TOWN  MEETINGS,  80 

TOWNSEND,  GEORGE  ALFRED: 
John  Brown  the  hero  of  ICaty  of 
Catoctin,  118 

TOWNSEND,  MEREDITH  WHITE, 
owner  of  the  London  Spectator, 
135;  Asia  and  Europe,  135 

TRAGEDY,  299 

TRAHERNE,  THOMAS,  and  Walt 
Whitman,  276 

TRAIN,  CHARLES  RUSSELL,  253 

TRAIN,  ELIZABETH  PHIPPS,  196 

TRANSCENDENTAL  CLUB,  64 

TRANSCENDENTAL  PERIOD,  131 

TRANSCENDENTAL  SCHOOL,  33 

TRANSCENDENTALISM,  24-25,  42, 
64,  74,  82-83,  85,  117,  142,  146- 
147,  171-172,  240,  255,  279,  301; 
or  "Intuitive  Philosophy,"  163;  of 
Wordsworth,  98;  in  the  South,  61; 
in  Jonathan  Edwards,  50;  in  the 
Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
41;  in  Alcott  and  the  English  poets, 
217;  in  Elizabethan  England,  123; 
in  its  mildest  form,  259;  and  Chris- 
tianity, 152;  and  Hawthorne,  179; 
rightly  understood,  53;  is  imper- 
ishable, and  was  so  before  Plato, 
53;  gave  rise  to  the  more  liberal 
Unitarian  school,  72;  found  in  Em- 
erson its  indoctrinator,  in  Parker 
its  popularizer,  and  in  Hawthorne 
its  artist  and  censor,  169;  Haw- 
thorne held  to  its  inner  light,  179; 
German  and  American  T.,  193; 
What  is  Revelation  but  T.,  141; 
when  T.  was  alternately  sneered 
and  frowned  upon,  237 

TRANSCENDENTALISTS,  42-43,  46, 
53,  106,  110,  113,  116,  125,  132, 
169,  175,  195,  276,  284,  312;  and 
Dickens,  267;  at  John  Brown's  funer- 
al service,  317;  still  survive  in  Con- 
cord, 293;  encouraged  the  study  of 
German  literature,  177;  scoffed  at, 
84;  turned  English  literature  upside 
down,  101;  Robert  Leighton  was  one 
of  the  T.,  271;  Harold  Goddard  on, 
228;  mysticism  among  them,  115; 
gossip  concerning  the  T.,  150; 
Cobbe's  influence  among  the  T. , 
163 

TRANSMIGRATION  OF  SOULS,  14,  105, 
138,  306;  see  pre-existence. 

TRAUBEL,  HORACE,  194;  conversa- 
tions with  Whitman,  188;  Walt  Whit- 
man in  Camden,  249 

TRAVELER,  THE,  242 

TRELAWNEY,  MR.,  claimed  acres  on 
the  Piscataqua,  139 

TRELAWNEY,  EDWARD  JOHN,  65, 


231,  303 

TREMONT  TEMPLE,  BOSTON,  15-16 

TRENT,  PROF.  WILLIAM  PETER- 
FEELD,  152-153,  197;  on  Emerson 
and  Poe,  153 

TREVELYAN,  GEORGE  MACAULAY, 
285-286 

TREVOR,  JOHN,  85;  editor  of  The 
Labour  Prophet,  75 

TRINE,  RALPH,  115;  on  the  Procopeia 
Club,  91 

TRINITARIAN  CONGREGATIONALISTS 
of  Concord,  277 

TRINITY,  217;  Hegel  makes  the  second 
person  of  the  T,  (the  Logos)  to  be 
Nature,  66 

TRINITY  CHAPEL,  CONCORD,  MASS., 
293 

TRIPLETS,  251 

TRISMEGISTI,  306 

TROLLOPE,  ADOLPHUS,  304 

TROWBRIDGE,  GRANT,  289? 

TROWBRIDGE,  J,  C.,  279 

TROWBRIDGE,  JOHN  TOWNSEND, 
289?;  admired  Whitman,  264 

TRUMBULL,  JOHN:    "McFingal,"  139 

TUBMAN,  HARRIET,  279;  now  Mrs. 
Davis  and  originally  Araminta  Ross, 
98,  119;  her  benevolence  toward  her 
race,  98 

TUCK  FAMILY,  102,  257 

TUCKER,  MR.,  the  murderer,  196 

TUFT'S  COLLEGE,  225 

TULLOCH,  DR.,  142 

TUPPER,  MARTIN  FARQUHAR,  26, 
103 

TURKS,  297-298;  characterized,  310; 
prayers  for  their  victory  over  the 
orthodox  Greeks,  276 

TURNER,  JOSEPH  MALLORD  WIL- 
LIAM, 24,  31,  71,  294 

TWAIN,  MARK.    See  Samuel  Lang- 
home  Clemens. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CLUB  of  Bos- 
ton, 108,  136,  183,  242,  269-270, 
295 

TWICHELL,  JOSEPH  HOPKINS,  282 

TYLER,  JOHN,  41,  122,  129 

TYNDALL,  JOHN,  18,  29,  136 

TYRTAEUS,  145 


U 


ULLAH,  BEHA,  273 

ULYSSES,  243 

UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD,  98,  220, 

235 
UNDERWOOD,  FRANCIS  HENRY,  48 
UNIFORMITY  is  really  Relevancy,  274 
UNION  AND  ADVERTISER,  25 
UNION  HOSHTAL,  RICHMOND,  302 
UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION,  197 
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UNITARIAN  MONTHLY  RELIGIOUS 

MAGAZINE,  308 
UNITARIANISM,  21,  59,  216,  232;  in 

the  ascendant,  237;  its  tendency  to 

radicalism,  7;  the  more  liberal  U„ 

rose  out  of  Transcendentalism,  72; 

Sampson  Reed  renounced  U.,  251 
UNITARIANS,  37,  60,  112,  147-148, 

175,  219,  236,  277;  and  sin,  20; 

becoming  interested  in  Theodore 

Parker's  books,  225 
UNITED  STATES  HOTEL,  247 
UNITY:    search  for  u.  among  men,  281 
UNITY,  149 

UNIVERSALISTS,  37,  110,  148,  264 
UNWIN,  FISHER,  135 
URQUHART,  DAVID,  223 
UnCA  OBSERVER,  25 


VALLANDIGHAM,  CLEMENT  LAIRD 
26,  247 

VAN  ALLEN,  CONGRESSMAN,  250 

VAN  BUREN,  MARTIN,  64-65,  129, 
182,  202-203,  230,  250 

VAN  DOREN,  MARK,  has  not  under- 
stood TTioreau,  320 

VANDYCK,  SIR  ANTHONY:  his  por- 
traits on  exhibition,  322 

VAN  NESS,  CORNELIUS  PETER,  250- 
251 

VAN  NESS,  DOMINE,  250-251 

VAN  TROMP,  MR.:   his  broom,  218 

VAN  WINKLE,  RIP,  250 

VANDERBILT  FAMILY,  156 

VANE,  SIR  HENRY  ("HARRY"),  65, 
74,  155,  237 

VARDAMAN,  GOVERNOR,  173 

VAUGHAN,  MRS.,  310 

VAUGHAN,  HENRY,  13,  57-58,  61,  71, 
120,  204 

VAUX,  MRS.,  254 

VEDANTA  PHILOSOPHY,  280,  282-283 

VEGETARIANS,  314 

VENUS,  181;  foundations  of  the  old  tem- 
ple to  v.,  65 

VERE,  AUBREY  DE,  120 

VERMONT,  296 

VERMONT  TELEGRAPH,  308 

VERSE:   concerning  v.  and  versifiers, 
40 

VERY,  JONES,  56-58,  175,  218,  291; 
his  poems  translated  into  German  and 
published  in  Austria,  248;  "World,"  54 

VICE,  why  it  increases,  280 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  their  characters, 
241 

VICTORIA,  QUEEN,  43 

VILLARD,  HENRY,  210,  256 

VILLON,  FRANCOIS,  181 

VINE  BROOK,  293-294 


VIRGIL,  14,  44,  98,  236-237,  246, 
295,  301 

VIRTUE:   Milton  illustrated  the  loveli- 
ness of  v.,  6 

VITELLIUS,  130 

VIVAKANANDA,  SWAMI,  135,  283 

VIZENOS,  GEORGE,  a  young  Greek 
poet,  some  of  whose  verses  San- 
bom  translates,  91;  spoke  English 
and  German,  having  studied  in  both 
countries,  92 

VOLTAIRE,  145,  231 

VON  ENDE,  MISS,  reports  lectures  on 
Emerson  in  German,  154 

VON  HAMMER,  JOSEPH.    See  Hammer- 
PurgstaU. 

VON  HOLST,  HERMANN  EDUARD,  105 

VREELAND,  MR,,  216 


W 


WACHUSETT,  19 

WAGNER,  RICHARD,  177;  Tannhauser, 
9 

WALDEN:   Edmond  S.  Hotham  at  W.,  66 

WALDEN  POND,  180,  217,  301-302;  its 
rise  and  fall  are  mysterious,  255; 
its  drainage,  255;  frozen  over  a  foot 
thick,  268,  284 

WALDO,  GILES,  185 

WALDRON,  RICHARD,  58 

WALKER,  MISS,  of  Waltham,  165 

WALKER,  COL.  HENRY,  295 

WALKER,  HOWARD,  114 

WALKER,  JAMES,  162,  255 

WALKER,  COL.  SAMUEL,  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  200 

WALKING:   taste  for  w.,  285;  people 
who  best  imderstand  w.,  286;  fluvial 
w.  in  the  Assabet,  233 

WALLER,  MR.,  in  the  Philippines,  137 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  67,  251;  LoweU 
compared  with  W.,  68 

WALPOLE,  HORACE,  168,  307 

WALPOLE,  SIR  ROBERT,  on  history, 
289 

WALSINGHAM,  FRANCIS,  246 

WALTER,  CORNELIA  WELLS,  241 

WALTER,  LYNDE  MINSHULL,  241 

WALTON,  IZAAK,  7 

WAR,  309 

WARD,  ALVAN,  263 

WARD,  ANNA  J.,  282-283 

WARD,  DENNIS,  283 

WARD,  ELIZABETH  STUART  (PHELPS), 
46 

WARD,  ESTELLE,  283 

WARD,  COL.  JOSEPH,  283 

WARD,  JOSEPH  F.,  283 

WARD,  JULIA,  308 

WARD,  NATHANIEL:   The  Simple  Cob- 
bler of  Agawam,  246 


WARD,  PRUDENCE,  182,  283 
WARD,  RICHARD,  on  Henry  More, 

the  English  Platonist,  152 
WARD,  REV.  ROBERT,  246 
WARD,  SAMUEL  GRAY,  213,  218- 

219,  241,  286?;  his  art  portfolios 

influenced  Emerson,  218 
WARD  FAMILY,  258;  and  the  Thor- 

eaus,  282 
WARE,  EUGENE  F.  ("IRONQUILL"), 

262 
WARE,  HENRY,  112 
WARE,  PROF.  W.  R.,  132 
WARNER,  SECRETARY,  22 
WARNER,  CHARLES  DUDLEY,  255, 

320 
WARREN,  DR.,  135,  162,  209 
WARREN,  JUDGE,  101 
WARREN,  MRS.,  239 
WARREN,  MRS.  FISKE,  293 
WARREN,  JAMES,  95;  president  of 

the  provincial  congress,  107 
WARREN,  MERCY  (OTIS),  59?,  95, 

107 
"WARRINGTON."  See  WiUiam  Stevens 

Robinson. 
WARSAW:   ThoreauinW.,  314 
WASHBURN,  GOV.  ISRAEL,  22 
WASHINGTON,  BOOKER  T.,  100,  129, 

211;  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass, 

210 
WASHINGTON,  GEORGE,  20,  31,  56, 

77,  79,  87,  110,  148,  154,  158, 

161,  169,  239,  241,  243,  245,  254, 

283;  called  a  "heavy  writer,"  265; 

his  genius  is  akin  to  Emerson's, 

70;  statue  of,  223 
WASHINGTC»>J,  COL.  LEWIS  W.,  244 
"WASHINGTONLA,"  223 
WASSON,  DAVID,  grandson  of  D.  A. 

Wasson,  306 
WASSON,  DAVID  ATWOOD,  12,  31, 

42,  89-91,  242,  253-254,  321; 

critic  and  politician,  237;  his 

monument  and  grave  in  Concord, 

306 
WASSON,  GEORGE,  306 
WATCHES  and  CLOCKS,  294 
WATERCRESS,  66 
WATERMAN,  MISS,  of  Worcester, 

teacher  in  Sanborn's  Concord 

school,  298 
WATERPROOF,  WILL,  44 
WATERS,  HENRY,  180 
WATSON,  MISS,  95,  116 
WATSON,  MR.:   Eloping  Angels,  197; 

The  Heavenly  Twins,  197 
WATSON,  AUGUSTA  CAMPBELL,  94; 

her  book  on  Plymouth  mentions  Em- 
erson, 106-107 
WATSON,  BENJAMIN  MARSTON,  303; 

see  also  Marston  Watson. 
WATSON,  EDWARD,  120,  163,  296, 
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301;  his  correspondence  with  Pat- 
more,  97 
WATSON,  EDWARD  WINSLOW,  106 
WATSON,  ELIZA,  303 
WATSON,  ELKANAH,  303 
WATSON,  ELLEN,  204;  writes  a 

sketch  of  historical  Plymouth,  104 
WATSON,  GEORGE,  302-303 
WATSON,  JAMES,  of  Clark's  Island, 

Plymouth,  106,  163 
WATSON,  JOHN,  303 
WATSON,  LUCIA  (MARSTON),  303 
WATSON,  MARSTON,  the  John  Evelyn 
of  Plymouth,  72,  95,  107,  177,  204, 
220,  271,  284,  301,  303;  Channing's 
verses  on,  166;  see  also  Benjamin 
Marston  Watson. 
WATSON,  MARY  (RUSSELL),  205,  303 
WATSON,  MERCY  (HEDGE),  303 
WATSON,  PHEBE  (HICKS),  303 
WATSON,  ROBERT,  303 
WATSON,  SARAH  (ROGERS),  303 
WATSON,  PROF.  WILLIAM,  257? 
WATSON  FAMILY,  106,  220,  271-272, 

296,  301-303 
WATTS,  ISAAC,  14,  246,  263 
WATTS-DUNTON,  WALTER  THEO- 
DORE, 224;  has  edited  Walden,  221 
WAVE  RLE  Y  MAGAZINE  (BOSTON),  141 
WAYLAND,  FRANCIS:   Limitations  of 

Human  Responsibility,  27 
WAYLAND,  MASS.,  291 
WAYSIDE,  THE,  76,  179,  264,  271, 

285,  289 
WAYSIDE  INN,  SUDBURY,  22 
WEALTH,  180;  opportunities  for  ac- 
cumulating w.  which  a  Christian 
cannot  accept,  187;  Emerson's 
thou^ts  on,  195 
WEARE,  JUSTICE,  290 
WEARE,  COL.  MESECH:   his  library, 

245 
WEARE  FAMILY,  127,  257,  290 
WEBB,  DR.  THOMAS  H.:   photograph  of 

Brown  made  for  him,  281 
WEBSTER,  DANIEL,  19,  48,  56,  75,  92, 
117,  122,  128,  134,  161,  167,  169, 
180,  236,  245,  262-263,  273,  308; 
was  the  god  of  student  idolatry,  126; 
saw  the  sea  serpent,  220;  his  fugitive 
slave  law,  101;  his  limitations,  169; 
W.  and  Wendell  Phillips  compared, 
165;  Sanborn's  letter  to  him  from  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  134;  Emer- 
son's speech  against  W.,  108;  Ames's 
portrait  of  him,  69,  125 
WEBSTER,  EBENEZER,  161 
WEBSTER,  FLETCHER:   the  musical 

men  of  his  regiment,  256 
WEBSTER,  J.  W.,  308 
WEBSTER,  JOSEPH  ROWE,  308? 
WEBSTER,  NOAH,  19,  170 
WEBSTER  FAMILY,  102 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTION- 
ARY, 207,  242 

WEDGWOOD,  THOMAS,  an  early  pho- 
tographer, 128 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  CLUB  of  Bos- 
ton, 136 

WEED,  THURLOW,  303 

WEEDY,  AUNT,  190 

WEEKS,  CLEMENT,  184 

WEIMAR,  231 

WEISS,  REV.  JOHN,  12,  20,  111?, 
116,  313 

WEISS,  MRS.  SUSAN  ARCHER  (TAL- 
LEY):   The  Home  Life  of  Poe,  259 

WELLINGTON,  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY, 
1ST  DUKE  OF,  13,  30,  56 

WELLS,  MR.,  200 

WELLS,  CATHARINE  (GANNETT),  264 

WELLS,  DR.  HORACE,  94 

WELLS,  MRS.  J.  B.,  of  Chicago,  112 

WELLS  FAMILY,  296 

WELSH,  JANE,  165 

WELSH  BARDS,  14 

WELTSCHMERZ,  231 

WENDELL,  BARRETT,  152,  208 

WENDTE,  REV.  C.  W.,  149,  1777,  254 

WENTWORTH,  ARIOCH,  157 

AVENTWORTH,  BENNING,  125 

WENTWORTH,  LONG  JOHN,  157 

WENTWORTH,  WILLIAM,  a  church 
elder,  157 

WENTWORTH  FAMILY,  157 

WENTWORTH  HOUSE,  290 

WESLEY,  CHARLES,  263 

WESLEY,  JOHN,  254 

WEST,  BENJAMIN:   his  portraits  of 
SheUey  and  Byron,  231 

WEST,  JAMES  H.,  COMPANY,  178 

WEST  INDIES,  189 

WESTERN  LIFE,  269 

WESTFIELD  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  212 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  40 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW  gave  a  favora- 
ble evaluation  of  Thoreau's  A  Week, 
233 

WESTON,  MARY,  184 

WHEATLEY,  PHYLLIS,  56-57 

WHEATON,  HENRY,  19 

WHEELER,  DEACON,  203 

WHEELER,  MR.,  finds  arrowheads  in 
Concord,  128 

WHEELER,  MRS.  ABIEL,  310? 

WHEELER,  CHARLES  STEARNS,  177 

WHEELER,  EDWIN,  Concord  farmer, 
105 

WHEELER,  H.  K.:   his  coUection  of 
Indian  artifacts,  209 

WHEELER,  HENRY:   his  collection  of 
Thoreauviana,  268 

WHEELER,  MARY,  310 

WHEELER,  PHEBE:   her  girls'  school, 
221 

WHEELER  FAMILY,  269,  307 


WHEELWRIGHT,   REV.  JOHN,  65,  115, 
157,  282 

WHEELWRIGHT  FAMILY,  283 

WHERRY,  DR.,  196 

WHEWELL,  WILLIAM,  94 

WHIGS,  220,  230,  236-237 

WHIPPLE,  CHARLES  K.,  of  Newbury- 
port,  20,  106 

WHIPPLE,  EDWIN  PERCY,  5,  140 

WHIPPLE,  JOHN  A.,  Boston  photogra- 
pher, 94?,  224 

WHIPPLE,  JOHN  ADAMS,  inventor  and 
photographer,  94?,  128 

WHIPPLE,  COL.  WILLIAM  DENISON, 
179? 

WHIPPLE'S  PARLOR,  BOSTON,  128 

WHISKY,  237 

WHISTLER,  JAMES  ABBOTT  McNEILL, 
128 

WHITE,  DR.  A.  D.,  121 

WHITE,  GILBERT,  75 

WHITE,  HENRY  KIRKE,  5,  263 

WHITE,  HORACE,  214-215 

WHITE,  DEACON  JOHN,  and  the  thief, 
216 

WHITE,  STEPHEN:   his  murder  by  his 
nephews,  36 

WHITE  FAMILY  of  Salem,  36 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  22 

WHITEFIELD,  GEORGE,  43;  as  a 
possible  fictional  hero,  254 

WHITEING,  RICHARD:   his  introduc- 
tion to  Walden,  221 

WHITING,  ANNE,  298;  on  Emerson's 
antislavery  speech,  224 

WHITING,  JANE,  298 

WHITING,  JOHN,  43 

WHITING,  LILIAN,  88,  115,  254; 
Boston  Days,  146,  261 

WHITING,  WILLIAM,  203,  253 

WHITING,  COL.  WILLIAM,  224,  298 

WHITING,  WILLIAM,  JR.,  224,  298 

WHITING  FAMILY,  253 

WHITMAN,  ALFRED,  116,  128,  133; 
belonged  to  the  "dramatic  union" 
in  Concord,  129;  his  services  to 
Kansas,  218;  on  the  Concord  au- 
thors, 132 

WHITMAN,  E.  B.,  Boston  lawyer,  218 

WHITMAN,  EDMUND,  133 

WHITMAN,  MRS.  SARAH  HELEN,  be- 
sieged Poe  with  valentines  and  let- 
ters, 140 

WHITMAN,  WALT,  9,  37,  43,  61,  87, 
120-121,  136,  149,  158,  175,  181, 
205,  245,  248-249,  254,  279,  295; 
our  indescribable  poet,  oracle  and 
poseur,  200;  a  poet  from  whom  the 
old  world  had  much  to  learn,  118; 
a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the 
English  people,  301;  on  Fr.  Taylor, 
174;  in  courses  in  American  litera- 
ture, 268;  among  our  eccentricities. 
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154;  evaluated,  114;  translated  into 
German,  124;  called  a  prophet,  137; 
is  a  large  object,  159;  compared  with 
Traheme,  276;  abroad,  300;  doesn't 
include  in  his  works  the  rhymed  song 
written  for  the  meeting  of  the  Old  Set- 
tlers of  Kansas,  67;  would  have  used 
force  to  rescue  Sanborn  from  the  ar- 
resting officers,  194;  W.  and  Saadi, 
60;  W.  and  Massachusetts  censorship, 
49;  W.  and  Tennyson,  188;  W.  and 
Tlioreau  compared  as  writers,  101; 
W.  and  Emerson,  78,  85;  his  Ameri- 
can Institute  verses,  10;  his  mounting 
fame  compared  with  Emerson's  and 
Thoreau's,  239;  his  standing  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  42;  his  speech  for 
Kansas,  67;  his  character  and  worth, 
176;  his  1860  visit  to  Boston,  194;  his 
letters  to  Peter  Doyle,  101;  his  old- 
age  verses,  99;  how  his  verse  might 
be  improved,  98;  reflections  on  his 
recent  work,  98;  subscription  for  his 
cottage,  62;  the  Boston  edition  of  his 
Leaves  of  Grass,  10;  third  edition  of 
his  Leaves  of  Grass,  171;  omitted 
from  Emerson's  Parnassus,  29;  has 
a  foothold  on  Parnassus  quite  as  se- 
cure as  many  included  in  anthologies, 
29;  attacked  by  Peter  Bayne,  38;  ad- 
mired privately  by  Tennyson,  42;  de- 
tested by  the  Rev.  Zachary  Macaulay, 
188;  is  attracting  attention  in  Europe, 
264;  placed  a  stone  on  Thoreau's  cairn, 
301;  a  Greenacre  pine  to  be  dedicated 
to  him,  214;  made  his  debut  xmder  Em- 
erson's sponsorship,  29;  first  draft  of 
"My  Captain,"  249;  recanted  on  "My 
Captain,"  249;  impropriety  of  publish- 
ing Emerson's  letter,  249;  what  hap- 
pened when  %).  Heber's  nephew  sought 
to  introduce  Leaves  of  Grass  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  38;  two  opinions  about 
Leaves  of  Grass,  29;  Emerson  said  of 
Leaves  of  Grass;    "There  are  parts  of 
the  book  where  I  hold  my  nose. . .,"  53; 
evaluation  of  Good-bye,  My  Fancy,  67; 
N.Y.  and  N.J.  papers  on  W.,  29;  You- 
mans'  charges  against  W.,  33;  vulgar 
and  hypocritical  censorship  of  W.,  49; 
reflections  on  W.,  67;  Swinburne's 
onslaught  on  W.,  62-63;  no  poet  more 
national  than  W.,  67;  What  made  Em- 
erson and  W.  mutually  attractive  at 
first?  86;  how  one  judges  W.,  113; 
critical  appreciation  of  W.,  121;  El- 
bert Hubbard  and  Stevenson  on  W., 
137;  What  sort  of  man  was  he?  138; 
revival  of  interest  in  W .  in  New  Eng- 
land, 170;  Traubel's  conversations 
with  W.,  188;  Sanborn's  recollec- 
tions of  W.,  323;  "Carlyle,"  49; 
"Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colors,"  245; 


Leaves  of  Grass,  174,  193,  249, 
323;  "Longfellow,"  49;  "My  Cap- 
tain," 245;  Specimen  Days,  323; 
The  Two  Rivulets,  42 

WHITMAN  SOCIETY  is  not  so  success- 
ful, 62 

WHITMANIA,  62 

WHITNEY,  MR.,  216 

WHITNEY,  ADELINE  DUTTON,  com- 
pared with  Louisa  Alcott,  196 

WHITNEY,  ANNE,  9,  225;  her  statue 
of  Samuel  Adams,  28 

WHITNEY  &  ADAMS,  10,  18 

WHITTEMORE  FAMILY,  110 

WHITTIER,  ELIZABETH,  78 

WHITTIER,  JOHN  GREENLEAF,  19, 
48,  51,  58,  61,  74,  114,  119,  127, 
130,  132,  139,  145-147,  158,  160, 
189,  216-217,  228,  248,  265,  290, 
295,  319,  321;  inverse  and  prose, 
281;  and  the  aurora  borealis  of 
1837,  173;  was  once  shot  by  acci- 
dent, 78;  his  letter  to  Nathaniel  P. 
Rogers,  281;  his  scattered  memo- 
rabilia, 78;  Harvard  students  tour 
his  community,  186;  "Snow- Bound," 
294;  "Yankee  Gypsies,"  51;  "The 
Yankee  Zincali,"  290 

WHITTIER  FAMILY,  283 

WHITTIER,  THE,  78 
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WIGGLESWORTH,  REV.  MICHAEL: 
"Day  of  Doom,"  48 

WIGHTMAN,  MAYOR,  238 

WILBERFORCE,  SAMUEL:    "Soapy 
Sam,"  56 

WILBERFORCE,  WILLIAM,  55-56 

WILBUR,  PARSON,  68,  114 

WILDE,  OSCAR:   the  exposure  and  ruin 
of,  86;  his  whole  story  is  a  modem 
commentary  on  Scott's  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  being  the 
modem  equivalent  of  Lord  Dalgarao, 
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WILDE,  RICHARD  HENRY,  139 

WILDER,  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  133,  210?, 
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WILDER,  FRANCES  HILLS,  262 

WILDER,  REV.  JOHN,  277,  310 

WILDER,  MRS.  JOHN,  310 

WILDER,  MARY,  268 
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WILHELM,  KAISER,  115,  322-323 

WILKINS,  SIR  CHARLES,  290;  his  trans- 
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WILL,  298 
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WILLARD,  JOSEPH,  230 

WILLARD,  SAMUEL,  142 

WILLARD,  MAJOR  SIMON,  211,  230 

WILLARD  FAMILY,  230 

WILLCOCKS,  THOMAS,  246 
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WILLIAM,  JOSEPH  MALLORD,  71 
WILLIAMS,  MRS.,  Shadrach  passed 

as,  263 
WILLIAMS,  GEORGE  FRED,  96 
WILLIAMS,  MAJOR  HENRY  H.,  115 
WILLIAMS,  LEONARD  K.,  319;  new 

owner  of  The  Minute  Man,  315 
WILLIAMS,  ROGER,  65,  74,  115 
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WILLIS,  DR.  J.  L.  M.,  305 
WILLIS,  NATHANIEL  PARKER,  40, 

48,  140,  288 
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WILSON,  MR,,  192,  235 
WILSON,  HENRY,  17 
WILSON,  JAMES  HARRISON:    Life  of 

Charles  Anderson  Dana,  214 
WILSON,  WILLIAM  LYNE,  129 
WILSON,  WOODROW,  309,  318 
WINE:   Emerson's  w.,  13 
WINES,  DR.  FREDERIC  HOWARD,  90 
WING  FAMILY,  155,  257 
WINKLE,  RIP  VAN,  314 
WINKLEY,  DR.,  of  Boston,  178;  John 

Brown  the  Hero,  178 
WINSLOW,  MRS.:  her  school  at 

Tyngsboro,  308 
WINSLOW,  EDWARD.  98 
WINSLOW,  ELIZA,  303 
WINSLOW,  GEN.  JOHN,  and  the 

Acadians,  101 
WINSLOW  FAMILY,  220 
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WINTHROP,  MR.,  212,  236 
WINTHROP,  JOHN,  65;  in  Concord, 

152 
WINTHROP,  ROBERT  CHARLES, 

162?,  241 
WINTHROP,  THEODORE,  162? 
WINTHROP  HOUSE,  236 
WISE,  BARTON:    Life  of  Henry  A. 

Wise,  109 
WISE,  GOV.  HENRY  ALEXANDER, 

26,  182,  247,  303;  teaching  his 

slaves  at  Accomac,  248;  on  the 

sanity  of  John  Brown,  109 
WISE,  DR.  S.  S.,  232 
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WITHER,  GEORGE,  13 
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WOLFE,  CHARLES,  7 
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and  law,  296 
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WOMAN'S  RIGHTS,  146,  190,  201,  235 

WOMEN,  259;  their  influence  through 
the  ages,  7;  Hawthorne  on  American 
w.,  65;  w.  and  die  short  essay,  162; 
w.  and  Thoreau,  201 
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WOOD,  ANTHONY,  183 

WOOD,  HENRY,  115 

WOOD,  WALLACE:   The  Hundred  Great- 
est Men,  282 

WOODBERRY,  GEORGE  EDWARD,  275; 
his  ultimatum  on  Poe,  157-158;  on 
Emerson,  207;  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about,  208 

WOODBRIDGE,  W.  C,  212 

WOODBURY,  JUSTICE,  296 

WOODBURY,  CHARLES  HERBERT,  293? 

WOODBURY,  CHARLES  J.:    Talks  with 
Emerson,  208-209 

WOODS,  MR.,  heard  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las debate,  250 
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WOODS,  R.  A.,  88 
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son's diction,  229;  W.  and  English 
rural  life,  296;  environment  influenced 
his  poetry,  248;  his  "Laodamia"  and 
the  traditions  of  Philostratus ,  98;  his 
English  compared  with  Emerson's,  88; 
his  state  of  mind,  151;  his  "Ode  on  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality"  and  Emerson, 
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